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PREFACE. 


Encoubaged  by  the  success  of  my  History  of  Greece,  I 
now  present  to  the  public,  and  particularly  to  those  who 
are  engaged  in  the  task  of  education,  that  of  Rome  simi- 
larly executed.  The  inadequacy  of  Goldsmith's  and  other 
compilations  to  convey  correct  historical  knowledge  is  now 
generally  felt  and  acknowledged,  and  works  of  a  higher 
order  are  required  for  education. 

Most  readers  are  aware  that  in  consequence  of  the  labours 
of  Niebuhr  (a  man  of  whom  I  never  can  either  think  or 
speak  but  with  admiration  and  respect)  the  history  of  the 
early  centuries  of  Rome  has  assumed  an  entirely  new  cha- 
racter. These  new  views  should  be  known,  and  I  have 
therefore  introduced  them;  but  as  every  one  may  not  be  dis- 
posed to  acquiesce  in  them,  I  have,  though  convinced  of  their 
general  soundness,  kept  them  distinct  from  the  common  nar- 
rative, which  I  have  given  in  all  the  fullness  that  my  limits 
would  allow;  and  teachers  will  use  their  discretion  with  re- 
spect to  the  chapters  which  contain  them.  The  study  of 
Niebuhr's  amt^^mytlilisioiiisbon^  every 

one ;  and  I  can  answer  with  confidence  for  the  correctness  and 
fidelity  of  the  translation  of  it  by  MM.  Hare  and  Thirlwall. 

It  may  startle  some  readers  to  find  so  much  of  the.  early 
Roman  history  treated  as  £R,buloQ8,  and  Rome's  first  two 
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mythailf^  as/a  Bc«iic0)afoir  iiwe;  tbcyr  w^  .^ejqgftwiVadi WJIfe 
ttfliipftoidiptes^itw<lnl'd  {mdmlUy  beof  ftiu)tb«rid»d;.:^$h|IS 
trtwrtd  wiiader  hdwadcb  ^olpaMe  ^ctiotu^  ^/!«r  'Oam^^itovj^^^ 
fbf'reixMes<.  I  ha)ve  Mmured^  and  I  bojp&;  wtebf^wp^^  tR 
tmttaythology  from  tiife  bo^tem|lt;;ia  Which  itllf^  lQiiig(M& 
in  iMU'tcmntty^  and  I  look  forward  to  its  estjpykig,  llj^-^4 
#liare  of  consideratioii  which  it  deserves.  \[.rf/  ',n:r 

'  in  the  Histories  of  Greece  and  Rome  I  have  dieplii^^i/l^ 
eiilS'of  tiixbijilanoed  poli^ai  constitutions,  wh^tj^^isfi^^^ 
cr^ticor  d^noomtie.  i  should  now  proceed  to  i^sM^^cks^ 
the  Mstipyy  ol  tiw  Roman  empire  the  horrorSb  b«M;,<«Kt4^fl^;i 
the  l^eesings,  of  autocracj  <if  I  may  coin  a  'Wei:d)^^)j^ 
uncontrolled  power  of  a  tdzigle  individual,  But  hf  »/|^t]^ 
I^sons  t6  be  thence  derived  are  little  wanted ;.  1  wilLtiiere- 
forepf^viotisly,  in  conipliance  with  my  own  W3u9h«»T9i|^'^» 
soliditlitionS'Of '  oithecB^  trace  the  origin  aad  pnogresa  Qf  >tl|^ 
^kdh)ltid.%l)r-balano€d  conatito^an  whick  vw  ha^e  the  .hapj^f 
nesstd' possess.  >  Iregard  the  British  Conatattttion^  Bfintif^ 
^eak^d«^d.pptoieh 'that  has  yet  been  made  ta  politic. ;i#^ 
feetidn,  and  '9M  nonvinoed  that  under  no  foisn  oi  ^QWi^f 
ment,  ancient  or  modei!n»  has  so  mudi  real  and  €MM(^t^ 
Hberty  beeneiE^ed  by  all  Masses  of  the  people,  and  hy^^ch 
iil<fifrid«alin  particular,  as  under  it.  This  blessing  I t9V9(^#^ 
et^SM^i^ies  balanced  character;  and  I  hold  that  ift  t^% 
6ala:nee'be  oiic^  dteturbed,  the  ^(»ry  of  Britain  a&.tharlwd 
6i  r^^bet^wDli^dpairttfor  evec4  It  tibec^fove  grioT^v  m9 
tfo  see  l^eifort8^«Mide  bymaoiy  among^uiij  wlifriAich^l^ 
Iiid^6^'  kti^^'iidl! Wh»t  iherf  da»!  todestroy llbat#qiiHlibr^»ii; 
tUff'  ^ti^%8''kt^^'teaM6m  of'itttUQ^^ 


dMht^i]««44<nyUde^^  i£^m&niMU  an  imly  othfviimmifi 

MdQ^4tMl^tb0«e  Hiiio  ri^e  to  jiovcr  by  the  popular  fmrour 
U  i^^lA«9;i(iU)y'  at^  liot  tthmys  modcfe  of  public  wftu^^aRil 
d2ii^nimbt«dbte»«  1^  HiBtory  of  Ekigiand  tbetefim.wkiQii 
f'l^r^sS'^ Kvke  'will  be  /wnt^rDto^it;^  in. the  true.«^fle  of 
tbe  word,  but  it  wili  be  neither  Whig  nor  Tory,  and  I  AbH 
cM'QiM/'diftniCterg  and  events  of  it  T)dth  the  saitue  freedom 
t^l^f'hllif^  used  towai^  those  of  Greece  and  RcoDM.  TnHh 
tik^4i'^^e»lian^at  and  valuable ;  and  if  my  faifitorioal  ^^ 
tMnk^Ss^'BOSf  worth,  it  will  arise  £rom  my  having'*  aon>e* 
tiMel^eren'  with  paio,  made  every  sentiment  yield  to  the  dujby 
^  vf^&dJking  the  truth -without  fear  or  disguise. 

Idb  not  £ke  t6  venture  on  fixing  any  precise  date  for  the 
^]^i>eamnce  of  my  History  of  England ;  for  it  will,  be  a  virt^rk 
(^  sbme  labour,  and  I  feel  the  neccssky  of  repose  after  my 
liiti^'  exertion£k.  Few  but  tdioae  who  have  tried  ImffW  tb^ 
}a^ar  Whidi  ismmmariea  of  this  kind  require ;  and  it  is  un^ 
gmte^  toil»  for  little  fame  results  from  it,  a»  the  restn^gted 
^in^  preclude  the  display  of  learning,  or  tiie  devel<^a^enf 
of  'tetfeomng  winch  might  attract  applause. 
'  As  I  find  tiiat  my  other  woika  have  already  made  their 
^ytoe  some  highly  respeetable  ladies'  schools»  and  kii|9tYfr 
ia^'  tb  ^hat  ridicule,  though  unjustly,  the  wrong  accf^n,- 
tttflition  of  classic  names  e?^poses  people,  I  hf^ve  ^01)^:^1^4 
tite  Greeks  in  eiTComflexing;  the  pennltiiinat^'  fii^H^l^^,;«r}i^^ 
t0%4ither\i4ae  tiuu^by^os^omop  the  ]i«eiQA.^ 99ff>*!on^^. 
T^'il^i^ldiillvl  faa^Jehi^q^eil  j«Hteop^tsvp^]^i  u§f^^iii^ 

igVMiDe  tathecyB  iMi  fift^]dcM»l;  oi^^h^/P^^  o{  A^^ig 
qb«ht^;'fFhut  £^i£i<^jBBd  Pttp^Aft  ha,y#  bo^hi^^  .^Qf^t 
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on  the  penultimate  syllable,  while  in  Catulus,  Hannibal,  and 
others  it  is  on  the  antepenultimate. 

I  take  this  (9p<^^ti]Qrfty:pf 'kifapmjpr  the  heads  of  schools, 
that  if  life  and  health  are  spared  me  I  propose  writing  a 
volume  of  Roman  Antiquities  as  a  companion  to  the  present 
work.  I  shall  feel  most  grateful  to  those  who  will  point 
out  to  me  any  defects  or  omissions  they  may  discover  in  my 
works,  and  I  now  return  my  thanks  to  those  who  have  done 
so  in  my  Greece,  and  to  assure  them  that  their  suggestions 
will  be  attended  to  in  the  next  edition.  I  would  finally 
request  that  my  History  of  Greece  should  be  always  read 
before  that  of  Rome ;  for  as  I  regard  these  works  as  one 
whole,  it  is  frequently  referred  to  in  the  following  pages. 


lJ<Ai9on,  Bin*:  tStb,  18.35. 
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Tidt  taking  of  the  City  by  the  Gani&  is  ibie  ewcBt'niliiohMim 
used  to  connect  the  Grecian  and  Roman  chronology,  from  which 
360  years  were  reckoned  back  to  the  foundation  of  Rome.  By 
some  that  event  was  placed  in  01.  98,  1.  B.C.  388  ;  by  others  in 
01. 98, 2.  B.C.  387.  Fabius,  taking  the  former  without  a  neces- 
sary correction  of  four  years,  placed  the  building  of  Rome  in 
01.8, 1.  B.C.  747 ;  Cato,  from  the  same  date  with  the  correction, 
in  01.  7,  1.  B.C.  751  ;  Polybius  and  Nepos,  taking  the  latter  date 
with  the  correction,  in  01. 7,  2.  B.C.  750 ;  while  Varro  placed  it 
in  01.  6,  3.  B.C.  753.  The  asras  in  use  are  the  Catonian,  Varro- 
nian,and  that  of  the  Capitoline  Marbles  (as  they  are  called)  which 
is  a  mean  between  those  two ;  the  date  of  the  commencement  of 
our  sera  being  752  Cat ,  753  Cap.  Mar.,  754  Varr.  The  Catonian 
is  that  used  in  the  following  pages,  and  the  year  B.C.  may  always 
be  obtained  by  subducting  any  given  date  from  752. 

Roman  Money, 

The  lowest  Roman  coin,  the  As,  was  originally  a  pound  weight 
of  brass  {iBs),  but  it  was  gradually  reduced  to  half  an  ounce. 
The  Sesterce  {Sestertius,  i.  e.  semis-tertius)  contained  2-^  asses,  and 
was  usually  expressed  by  HS.  (an  abbreviation  of  L.L.S.  Libra, 
libra,  semis,  or  of  1 . 1  .-f ).  The  Denar  {denarius)  contained  10  {deni) 
asses. 

As  the  Greek  talent  was  equal  to  24,000  sesterces,  four  ses- 
terces (that  is,  ten  asses  or  one  denar)  were  equal  to  one  drachma. 

The  As  is  usually  said  to  be  equal  to  3^q.,  and  the  Sesterce 
to  Id,  3lq,  of  our  money ;  but  if  the  Greek  drachma  be  worth 
9|^.  (See  Hist,  of  Greece),  the  sesterce  is  equal  to  2-^. ;  the 
As  is  therefore  nearly  equivalent  to  an  English  penny,  and  the 
denar  to  a  French  franc. 

Roman  Measures  of  Length  and  Breadth, 

The  Roman  foot  was  equal  to  11 '604  English  inches.  Five 
feet  made  the  pace  {passus)  ==  4  feet  10*02  inches :  1000  paces 
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(milh  poisus)  are  called  the  Roman  mile,  a  word  derived  from. 
mUle^ 

The  Romaa  acUts  was  a  square  of  120  feet,  oontaiftuiig^iharar- 
fore  14,400  square  feet ;  two  Actus  made  the  Juger  (froSB  jms^OMtt), 
which  consequently  measured  240  £eet  hy  120. 

Roman  Names, 

The  Romans  had  two,  three,  four,  or  more  names :  1,  Tktt 
nomeHf  or  Gentile  name  (that  of  their  gens),  as  Julius,  Fucius  yno 
Roman  was  without  this  name  ;  it  always  ended  in  ius.  2,  TlMi 
pnenometif  or  Christian  name,  as  we  may  term  it,  as  Aulus, 
Caius,  ending  (Kaeso  and  the  antiquated  Opiter,  Agrippa,  Tolero 
excepted)  in  us.  3,  The  cognomen,  or  family  name,  as  Sqipitf, 
Sulla,  Marcellus.  4,  The  agnomen,  or  name  of  honour,  as  Afiri-  . 
cfinus.    Ex,  gr,  Puhlius  Cornelius  Scipio  x^fricAnus. 

The  abbreviations  of  the  praenoraina  are  as  follow  : 

A.  Aulus ;  Ap.  or  App.  Appius ;  C.  Caius ;  Cn.  Cnaeus ;  D.  De- 
cimus;  K.  Kseso  or  Caeso;  L.  Lucius;  M.  Marcus;  M'.  Manius; 
N.  Numerius ;  P.  Puhlius ;  Q.  Quintus;  S.or  Sex.  Sextus;  Ser.  Ser- 
vius  ;  Sp.  Spurius ;  T.  Titus  j  Ti.  or  Tib.  Tiberius. 

Women  had  not  a  praenomen ;  the  daughters  of  a  Fabiuflu  for 
example,  were  called  Fabia  prima,  secunda,  etc. 

The  Romans  when  adopted  placed  their  own  gentile  or  £Eunily 
name  last:  thus  ^milius,  when  adopted  by  Scipio,  was  named 
P.  Cornelius  Scipio  ^mili&nus ;  and  M.  Junius  Brutus,  whaa 
adopted  by  Csepio,  became  Q.  Servllius  Caepio  Brutus. 


ERRATA. 
Face   80,  ]iB€   \  far  PuUiUos  Votero  read  Volero  FubUliiM 

-—219, 81,^rF.r*»dTL 

jaw, 18,^  P.  read  T. 

...  309, %^fiur  bushel  read  peek 

...  S5A  lajbr  Mareiut  read  Muiiif 

..I..  iS,  —  Sjtar  YttulliiMnMMf  YibuUivf 
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DBSCmiPTIOK  OF  ITALY.— ANCIBNT  INHABITANTS  OP  ITALY. 
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BBIAXS. ^THE   SABBLLIANS. THB    BTRUSCANS. — THE  LI- 

QUBIANS. ^THB  ITALIAN  GBBBKS. — ITALIAN  BBLIOION. 

POLITICAL  CONSTITUTION. 

JlHE  peninsulaiitoined  Italy,  the  seat  of  the  mighty  re- 
public whose  cnrigia  and  history  we  have  undertaken  to 
relate,  is  separated  from  the  great  European  continent  by 
the  mountain-range  of  the  Alps,  and  extends  about  five 
hundred  miles  in  a  south-eastern  direction  into  the  Medi- 
tenanean  sea.     The  part  of  this  sea  between  Italy  and  the 
Hellenic  peninsula  was  named  the  Adriatic  or  Upper  Sea 
(Mare  Superum),  that  on  the  west  toward  the   Iberian 
peninsula  the  Tyrrhenian  or  Lower  Sea  (Mare  In/erum). 
A  mountain-range,  the  Apennines,  commences  at  titie  Alps 
on  the  north-western  extremity  of  Italy,  and  runs  along  it 
nearly  to  its  termination,  sending  out  branches  on  eidier 
side  to  the  sea,  between  which  lie  valleys  and  plains  gene- 
rally of  extreme  fertility.     The  great  plain  in  the  north, 
extending  in  an  unbroken  level  from  the  Alps  to  the  Apen- 
nines and  the  sea*,  and  watered  by  the  Po  (Padus)  and 

*  Now  called  the  Plain  of  the  Po  (La  Pianura  del  Po). 
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other  streams,  is  the  richest  in  Europe ;  and  that  of  Cam- 
pania on  the  west  coast  yields  to  it  in  extent  rather  than 
in  fertility.  The  rivers  which  descend  to  water  these  plains 
and  valleys  are  numerous;  and  many  of  them>  such  as  the 
Po,  the  Adige  (Atesis),  the  Amo,  and  the  Tiber,  are  na- 
vigable. 

The  mountains  of  Italy  are  composed  internally  of  gra- 
nite, which  is  covered  with  formations  of  primary  and  se- 
condary limestone,  abounding  in  minerals,  and  in  ancient 
times  remarkably  prolific  of  copper.  The  white  marble  of 
Carrdra  on  the  west  coast  is  not  to  be  rivalled.  Forests  of 
timber-trees  clothe  the  sides  of  the  Apennines  and  their 
kindred  ranges,  among  whose  lower  parts  lie  scattered  lakes 
of  various  sizes,  many  of  them  evidently  the  craters  of  ex- 
tinct volcanoes.  The  western  side  of  Italy  has  been  at  all 
times  a  volcanic  region,  and  Mount  Vesuvius,  on  the  bay 
of  Naples,  is  in  action  at  the  present  day. 

The  fruitful  isle  of  Sicily,  with  its  volcanic  mountain 
JEtna,  lies  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Italy,  separated 
from  it  by  a  channel  five  miles  in  its  greatest,  two  in  its 
least,  breadth.  It  is  by  no  means  unl&ely  that,  as  tradi- 
tion told,  Italy  and  Sicily  were  once  continuous,  but  that, 
at  a  point  of  time  long  anterior  to  history,  a  convulsion  of 
nature  sank  the  solid  land  and  let  the  sea  run  in  its  place. 
Besides  Sicily  there  are  various  smaller  islands  attached  to 
Italy,  chiefly  along  its  west  coast,  of  which  the  most  re- 
markable are  the  volcanic  group  of  the  Lipar^an  isles  and 
the  isle  of  Ilva  (Elba),  which  has  at  all  times  been  produc« 
tive  of  iron. 

The  magnificent  region  which  we  have  just  described,  so 
rich  in  all  the  gifts  of  nature,  has  never,  so  far  as  tradition 
and  analogies  enable  us  to  trace,  been  abandoned  by  Pro- 
vidence to  the  dominion  of  rude  barbarians  living  by  the 
chace  and  the  casual  spontaneous  productions  of  the  soil, 
without  manners,  laws,  or  social  institutions.  To  ascertain, 
however,  its  exact  condition  in  the  times  anteriorto  history 
is  beyond  our  power ;  but  by  means  of  the  traditions  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  existing  monuments  of  the  languages  and 
works  of  its  ancient  inhabitants,  we  are  enabled  to  obtain  a 
view  of  its  ante-Roman  state,  superior  perhaps  in  definite*i 
ness  tu  what  we  can  form  of  the  ante-Helle^ic  condition  of 
Greece. 

Under  the  guidance  of  the  sharp-sighted  and  sagacious 
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investigator  whose  researches  have  given  tndi  aaaipeet  of 
deamess  and  certainty  to  the  early  annals  of  Rome*,  we  will 
now  venture  to  pass  in  review  the  ancient  peoples  of  Italy. 

In  the  most  remote  ages  to  which  we  can  reach  by  con- 
jecture, Italy  was  the  abode  of  two  distinct  portions  of  the 
human  family,  different  in  language  and  in  manners ;  the 
one  dwelling  on  the  coasts  and  phuns,  the  other  possessing 
the  mountains  of  the  interior.  The  iformer  were  probably 
a  portion  of  that  extensive  race  which  we  denominate  the 
Pelasgian,  and  which  dwelt  also  in  Grreece  and  Asiaf;  the 
latter  were  of  unknown  origin,  and  no  inquiry  will  enable 
us  to  ascertain  anything  more  respecting  them,  than  that 
they  belonged  to  the  Caucasian  race  of  maskind.  We 
cannot  by  means  of  language  or  any  other  tokens  trace 
their  affinity  to  any  known  branch  of  the  human  kind,  or 
even  make  a  conjecture  as  to  the  time  and  mode  of  their 
entrance  into  Italy.  They  may  therefore,  under  proper  re- 
strictions, be  termed  its  indigenous  inhabitants. 

The  Pelasgians,  it  is  probable,  entered  Italy  on  the  norths 
east.  Under  the  names  of  Libumians  and  Venetians,  they 
possessed  probably  the  whole  plain  of  the  Po  and  the  east 
coast  down  to  Mount  Gargdnus;  thence,  as  Daunians,  Peu^ 
cetians,  and  Messapians,  they  dwelt  to  the  bay  of  Tarentum 
and  inlands;  as  Chones,  Morg^tes,  and  CEnotrians,  they  then 
held  the  country  from  sea  to  sea  to  the  extreme  end  of  the 
peninsula :  and  finally  as  Tyrrhenians  and  Siculans  dwelt 
along  the  west  coast  to  the  Tiber  and  up  its  valley,  perhaps 
even  to  t^e  Umbro  (Ombrone)  in  Tuscany.  Italians  was 
the  name  of  the  people,  Italia  that  of  the  country,  south  of 
the  Tiber  and  of  Moimt  Gargdnus  |, 

The  Pelasgians  of  Italy  seem  to  have  been  similar  in  cha- 
racter to  those  of  Greece.  We  find  various  traces  of  their 
devotion  to  the  pursuits  of  agriculture  ;  their  religion  ap- 
pears to  have  been  of  a  rural  character ;  and  Cy clopian  waUs 
are  to  be  seen  in  some  of  the  districts  where  they  dwelt. 
If  they  entered  the  country  as  conquerors,  it  was  probably 
their  superior  civilization  which  gave  them  the  advantage 
over  the  ruder  tribes  which  occupied  it. 

At  length,  in  consequence  of  pressure  from  without  w 

*  O.  B.  Niebubr,  with  whom  K.  O.  MuUer  in  his  Etruscans  (DU 
Etrusker)  in  general  agrees. 

f  See  History  of  Greece,  Part  I.  chap.  ii. 

I  Those  skilled  in  etymology  will  easily  see  that  Italus  and  Sicutiu 
«it  bnt  difi^rent  forma  of  the  same  word* 
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firom  mtemal  causes,  such  as  excess  of  population*  the 
tribes  of  the  interior  came  dowii  on  and  conquered  the  peo- 
ple of  the  coasts  and  plains.  A  people  named  Opicans  or 
Oscans  overcame  the  Daunians  and  other  peoples  of  the 
east  coast,  and  the  region  thus  won  was  named  from  them 
Apulia ;  they  also  made  themselves  masters  of  the  country 
thence  across  to  the  west  coast,  and  along  it  up  toward  the 
Tiber,  Here  they  were  divided  into  the  Saticulans,  Si- 
dicinians,  Volscians,  and  iEquians,  while  Auruncans  or 
Ausonians  was  the  more  general  appellation  of  the  whole 
people*. 

Another  tribe,  named  Cascans  and  Priscans  t>  who  are 
supposed  to  have  dwelt  in  the  mountains  from  the  Fucine 
lake  to  Re&te  and  Carseoli,  being  pressed  from  behind  by 
the  Sabines,  came  down  along  the  Anio  and  subdued  the 
Siculans,  named  Latins,  who  occupied  the  country  there- 
abouts. A  part  of  this  people  retired  southwards ;  and 
this  movement  gave,  it  is  said,  occasion  to  the  occupation 
of  the  island  of  Sicily  by  the  Siculans :  the  remainder  coa- 
lesced with  the  conquerors,  and  the  united  people  was  named 
Priscans  and  Latins  {Prisci  LatiniX),  or  simply  Latins,  and 
their  country  Latium. 

Further  north  a  people  named  the  Umbrians  descended 
from  the  mountains  and  conquered  the  country  to  the  Po; 
they  also  extended  themselves  to  the  sea  on  the  west  of  the 
Apennines  and  down  along  the  valley  of  the  Tiber. 

The  Latin  language,  which  we  have  still  remaining,  is 
evidently  composed  of  two  distinct  elements,  one  akin  to 
the  Greek,  and  which  we  may  therefore  assume  to  be  Pe- 
lasgian,  the  other  of  a  totally  different  character  §.    The 

•  According  to  etymology,  the  root  being  op  or  ap,  Opjci,  Osci,  Apuli, 
Volsci,  ^qui  are  all  kindred  terms.  We  might  perhaps  venture  to  add 
Umbri  and  Sabini.  Ausones  is  the  Greek  form  of  Auruniy  whence  Au- 
runicif  Aurunci,  The  Latin  language  luxuriates  in  adjectival  termina- 
tions. See  Niebuhr,  i.  69,  note ;  and  Buttmann's  Lexilogus,  in  v.  dtriti 
yala,  note. 

t  See  Niebuhr,  i,  78  and  371.  This  writer  (i.  79,  80,)  says  that  it 
is  to  the  Latins  that  the  term  Aborigines,  answering  to  the  Autochthones 
of  the  Greeks,  belongs.  The  general  usage  of  ancient  and  modern 
writers  names  the  people  of  the  interior  the  Aborigines. 

^  It  was  the  old  Roman  custom  to  omit  the  copulative  between  words 
which  usually  appeared  in  union,  as  empti  venditi,  locati  conducti,  socii 
Latini,  accensi  velati.  Like  Gothic  among  ourselves,  Cascus  and  Priscus 
came  to  signify  eld  or  old-fashioned. 

§  la  the  Latin  the  terms  relating  to  agriculture  and  the  gentler  modes 
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existing  moniiments  in  the  Oscan  and  Umbrian  languagea 
present  exactly  the  same  appearance,  and  the  foreign  ele* 
ment  seems  to  be  the  same  in  all.  Hence  it  may  without 
presumption  be  inferred,  that  kindred  tribes  speaking  the 
same,  or  dialects  of  the  same,  language,  conquered  and  co- 
alesced with  thePelasgians,  and  new  languages  were  formed 
by  intermixture,  as  the  English  arose  from  the  Anglo- Saxon 
and  the  Norman-French. 

The  people  who  are  supposed  to  have  given  to  theCascans 
and  Oscans,  the  impulse  which  drove  them  down  on  the 
Pelasgians,  are  the  Sabines,  who  dwelt  about  Amitemum  in 
the  higher  Apennines.    The  Sabellian  race  (under  which 
name  we  include  the  Sabines  and  all  the  colonies  which 
issued  from  them)  was  evidently  akin  to  those  above  men* 
tioned,  for  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  their  language  being 
the  non-Pelasgic  part  of  the  Latin  and  Oscan.     This  race 
spread  rapidly  on  all  sides.   The  Sabines  properly  so  called^ 
kiving  occupied  the   country  of  the  Cascans,  gpradually 
pushed  on  along  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  into  Latium ;  the 
Hcenians  settled  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic ;  the  four 
allied  cantons  of  the  Marsians,  Marrucinians,  Vestinians, 
and  Pelignians  dwelt  to  the  south  of  them  and  the  Sabines ; 
and  below  them  were  the  Samnites,  divided  into  the  cantons 
of  the  Frentanians,  Hirpinians,  Pentrians,  and  Caudines, 
who  conquered  the  mountain-country  of  the  Oscans,  hence- 
forth named  Samnium.     At  a  later  period  (about  the  year 
of  Rome  314),  the  Samnites  made  themselves  masters  of 
Campania  and  the  country  to  the  Silarus.    Under  the  name 
of  Lucanians  they  also  conquered,  much  about  the  same 
time,  the  country  south  of  Samnium,  the  more  southern 
part  of  which  was  afterwards  wrested  from  them  by  the 
Bruttians,  a  people  which  arose  out  of  the  mercenary  troops 
employed  by  the  Lucanians  and  Italian  Greeks  in  their 
wars,  and  the  CEnotrian  serfs  of  the  latter*.    Another  Sa- 
bellian people  were  the  Hemicans,  who  possessed  a  hilly 

of  life  are  akin  to  the  Greek ;  those  belonging  to  war  and  the  chase  are 
of  a  different  character.  Of  the  former  we  may  instance  bos,  taurus, 
nUf  ovit,  agnus,  canis,  ager,  silva,  vinum,  iac,  met,  seUt  oleum,  malum ;  of 
the  latter,  arma,  tela,  hasta,  eiuis,  gladiut,  arcus,  sagitta,  clupeus,  cassitf 
baUeus.     (Niebuhr,  i.  82.     Miiller,  i.  17.) 

*  In  Oscan,  and  perhaps  in  old  Latin,  Irutus  signified  Skrunaway  tlave, 
a  BMroon.  Names  of  reproach  have  often  been  acquiesced  in  by  peo- 
ples and  parties ;  witness  our  Whig  and  Tory. 
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region  south  of  Latium  in  the  midst  of  the  iEqiiian  and 
Volscian  states^ 

Different  in  origin,  language,  and  manners  from  all  the 
tribes  already  enumerated  were  the  people  named  by  them- 
selves Rasena,  by  the  Romans  Etruscans  and  Tuscans, 
who  occupied  the  country  between  the  Tiber  and  the  Amo, 
and  also  dwelt  in  the  plain  of  the  Po.  The  common  opi- 
nion was  that  they  were  a  colony  from  Mseonia  or  Lydia 
in  Asia,  who  landed  on  the  coast  of  Etruria,  where  they  re- 
duced the  inhabitants  to  serfehip,  and  afterwards  crossing^ 
the  Apennines  conquered  the  country  thence  to  the  Alps. 
Against  this  it  was  urged'*'  that  there  was  not  the  slightest 
similarity  in  manners,  language,  or  religion  between  them 
and  the  Lydians,  and  that  the  latter  retained  no  tradition 
whatever  of  the  migration*  It  has  been  further  remarked  f 
that  the  Rsetians  and  other  Alpine  tribes  were  of  the  Tus- 
can race ;  and  it  is  so  highly  improbable  that  the  owners 
of  fruitful  plains  should  covet  the  possession  of  barren 
mountains,  tibat  it  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose  them  to  have 
dwelt  originally  among,  or  northwards  of,  the  Alps,  and 
that  being  pressed  on  by  the  Germans,  Celts,  or  some  other 
people,  they  descended  and  made  conquests  in  Italy  !• 
Their  language,  as  far  as  it  is  understood,  has  not  the 
slightest  resemblance  to  any  of  the  primitive  languages  of 
Europe  or^Asia ;  their  religious  system  and  their  science 
were  also  peculiar- to  themselves ;  the  love  of  pomp  and 
state  also  distinguished  them  from  the  Greeks  and  other 
European  peoples.  Taken  all  together  they  are  perhaps  the 
most  enigmatic  people  in  history. 

The  Tuscan  political  number  was  twelve.  North  of  the 
Apennines  twelve  cities  or  states  formed  a  federation :  the 
same  wasthe  case  in  Etruria  Proper  §.    Each  was  indepen- 

•  Dionysius,  i.  28. 

f  Niebnhr.  This  author  is  inclined  to  extend  the  original  seats  of 
the  Tuscans  far  north  even  to  Alsatia. 

X  MiUler  would  fain  reconcile  the  two  opinions.  ,  He  regards  the 
Rasena  as  an  original  Italian  people  of  the  Apennines  and  plain  of  the 
Po,  who,  when  they  proceeded  to  conquer  Etruria  from  the  Umbrians 
and  Ligurians,  leagued  themselves  with  the  Tyrrhenian  Felasgians  from 
the  coast  of  Asia  who  had  settled  on  the  coast.  Hence  he  explains  the 
use  of  flutes,  trumpets,  and  other  usages  common  to  the  Tuscans  with 
the  people  of  Asia. 

}  Thede  last,  Niebuhr  say^,  areCsre,  Tarquinii,  Rusell^,  Vetulonlum, 
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dent,  ndilig  over  its  district  and  ita  subject  towns*  The 
Tuscan  Lucumdnes  or  nobles  were*  like  the  Ghaldaeans,  a 
sacerdotal  military  caste,  holding  the  religion  and  govern* 
ment  of  the  state  in  their  exclusive  possession,  and  keeping 
the  people  in  the  condition  of  serfs.  In  some  of  their  cities, 
such  as  Veii,  there  were  electiye  kings.  The  Lucum6nes 
learned  the  will  of  heaven  from  the  lightning  and  other  ce* 
lestialphsBnomena;  their  religion  was  gloomy,and  abounding 
in  rites  and  ceremonies.  Both  the  useful  and  the  orna- 
mental arts  were  carried  to  great  perfection  in  Etruria. 
Lakes  were  let  off  by  tunnels,  swamps  rendered  fertile, 
rivers  confined,  huge  Gydopian  walls  raised  round  towns. 
Statues,  vessels,  and  other  articles  were  executed  in  clay 
and  bronze  with  both  skill  and  taste.  These  arts,  however, 
may  have  been  known  and  exercised  by  the  subject  people 
nther  than  by  the  Tuscan  lords. 

The  LigurianSy  a  people  who  dwelt  without  Italy  from 
Uie  Pyrenees  to  the  maritime  Alps,  also  extended  into  the 
peninsula,  reaching  originally  south  of  the  Amo  and  east 
o!  the  Tlcinus.  They  were  neither  Celts  nor  Iberians,  but  of 
their  language  we  have  no  specimens  remaining. 

Such  were  the  peoples  of  Italy  in  the  ages  antecedent  to 
history.  About  the  time  of  the  Dorian  migration,  the  Greeks 
began  to  colonise  its  southern  part,  llie  Ghalcidians  and 
Bretrians  of  Eubcea  founded  Guma,  Parthenope  andNeapolis 
on  the  west  coast,  and  Rhegium  at  the  strait ;  Elea  (Velia) 
was  built  on  the  same  coast  by  the  Fhocsans.  On  the  east 
coast  Locri  was  a  colony  from  Ozolian  Locris ;  and  it  founded 
in  its  turn  Medma  and  Hipponium  on  the  west  coast ;  the 
Achsans  were  the  founders  of  Sybaris,  Croton,  and  Meta- 
pontum ;  and  Sybaris  having  extended  her  dominion  across 
to  the  Lower  Sea,  founded  on  it  Laos  and  Posidonia :  the 
Crotonians  built  Caulon  on  the  Upper,  Terina  on  the  Lower 
Sea ;  and  Tarentum,  in  the  peninsula  of  Japygia,  was  a  set- 
tlement of  the  Lacedaemonians.  The  ancient  (Enotria  be- 
came so  completely  Hellenised  (its  original  population  being 
reduced  to  serfslup)  that  it  was  named  Great  Greece — 
Magna  Gracia.    llie  flourishing  period,  however,  of  these 

Volatenrae,  Arretium,  Cortdna,  Clusium,  Volsinii,  Veii,  and  Cap^na  or 
Cossa ;  of  the  former  he  can  only  name  Felsina  or  Bononia,  Melpum, 
Mantua,  Verona,  and  Hatria.  He  denies  that  the  Tuscans  ever  settled 
in  Campania,  as  was  asserted  by  the  ancients.  Miiller  maintains  the 
conyeise. 
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Grecian  states  was  anterior  to  that  which  our  history  em- 
braces>  and  we  shall  have  occasion  only  to  speak  of  them 
in  their  decline. 

The  religion  of  the  two  original  portions  of  the  Italian 
population  was^  as  far  as  we  can  conjecture^  of  a  simple 
rural  character.     It  does  not  seem  to  have  known  the  hor- 
rors of  human  sacrifice ;  and  though  polytheistic,  it  related 
no  tales  of  the  amours  of  its  gods,  and  no  Italian  princes 
boasted  an  affinity  with  the  deities  whom  the  people  wor- 
shiped.   Partly  from  this,  partly  from  other  causes,  the  tone 
of  morals  was  at  all  times  higher  in  Italy,  especially  among 
the  Sabellian  tribes,  than  in  Greece.   A  remarkable  feature 
of  the  old  Italian  religion  was  the  immense  number  of  its 
deities*;  every  act  of  life  had  its  presiding  power;  a  man 
was  ever  under  the  eye,  as  it  were,  of  a  superior  being :  the 
true  doctrine  of  the  omnipresence  of  the  one  God  was  thus, 
we  may  say,  resolved  into  the  separate  presence  of  a  mul- 
titude, and  the  moral  effect,  though  far  inferior,  was  perhaps 
similar.     Finally,  the  ancient  Italians  are  perhaps  not  to  be 
esteemed  idolaters,  as  images  of  the  gods  were  unknown 
among  them  till  they  became  acquainted  with  Grecian  art. 

The  prevailing  political  form  of  ancient  Italy  was  that 
of  aristocratic  republics  united  in  federations.  The  here- 
ditary monarchy  of  the  heroic  age  of  Greece  was  unknown, 
and  the  pure  democracy  of  its  historic  period  never  deve- 
loped itself  in  Italy.  Political  numbers  are  to  be  found  ' 
here  as  in  Greece  and  elsewhere;  four,  for  example,  was  the 
Sabellian  number;  thirty,  or  rather  perhaps  three  subdivided 
by  ten,  that  of  Latiumf.  This  principle  extended  even  to 
the  Tuscans,  whose  number,  as  we  have  seen,  was  twelve. 

*  When,  therefore,  Varro  spoke  of  30,000  gods,  he  must  have  meant 
the  Italian,  not  the  Grecian  system ;  for  the  Olympian  deities,  even  in- 
cluding the  Nymphs,  never  extended  to  any  such  number. 

f  The  thirty  Latin  towns,  thirty  Alban  townships,  the  thirty  patri- 
cian curies  in  three  tribes,  and  the  thirty  plebeian  tribes  at  Rome. 
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CHAPTER  II  * 

JUfEAS  AND  THE  TBOJANS. — ALBA.— XUMITOB  AND  AMULIUS. 

ROMULUS  AND  REMUS. BUILDING  OP  ROMS.— REIGN  OF 

ROMULUS. ROMAN  CONSTITUTION. NUMA  FOMPILIUS. 

TULLU8  HOSTILIUS. ANCUS  MARCIUS. 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Tiber,  at  a  moderate  distaiice 
from  the  sea,  lies  a  cluster  of  hillsf,  which  were  the  destined 
seat  of  the  city,  whose  dominion  gradually  extended  until 
it  embraced  the  greater  portion  of  the  then  known  world ; 
and  whose  language,  laws,  and  institutions  gave  origin  to 
those  of  a  large  portion  of  modem  Europe. 

The  origin  and  early  history  of  this  mighty  city  have 
been  transmitted  to  us  by  its  most  ancient  annalists  in  the 
following  form}. 

When  the  wide-famed  Troy,  after  having  held  out  for  ten 
years  against  the  Achaean  arms,  was  verging  towards  its  fall, 
iEn6as,  a  hero  whom  the  goddess  Venus  (Aphrodite)  had 
borne  to  a  Trojan  prince  named  AnchJses,  resolved  to 
abandon  the  devoted  town.  Led  by  the  god  Mercurius 
(Hermes) ,  and  accompanied  by  his  father,  family,  and  friends, 
he  left  Troy  the  very  night  it  was  taken,  and  retired  to 
Mount  Ida,  where  he  remained  till  the  town  was  sacked 
and  burnt  and  the  Achaeans  had  departed.  The  god,  con- 
tinuing his  care,  built  for  them  a  ship,  in  which  they  em- 
barked: an  oracle  (some  said  that  of  Dod6na)  directed  them 
to  sail  on  westwards  till  they  came  to  where  hunger  would 
oblige  them  to  eat  their  tables,  and  told  them  that  a  four- 
footed  animal  would  there  guide  them  to  the  site  of  their 
future  abode.    The  morning  star  shone  before  them  day 

*  The  principal  authorities  for  this  Part  are  Dionysius  and  Livy ; 
and  Plutarch's  lives,  of  Romulus,  Numa,  and  Poplicola. 

t  They  were  seven  in  number,  lying  in  the  following  order :  the  Tar- 
peian  or  Capitoline,  the  Palatine,  and  the  Aventine  along  the  river;  the 
Quirinal,  Viminal,  Esquiline  and  Cselian,  behind  the  Tarpeian  and  Pala- 
tine. The  hill  named  the  Janiculan  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Tiber. 

t  "I  insist,"  says  Niebuhr,  «in  behalf  of  my  Romans,  on  the  right  of 
taking  the  poetical  features  wherever  they  are  to  be  found,  when  they 
have  dropt  out  of  the  common  narrative."  The  circumstances  in  die 
follovring  narrative  differing  from  those  in  Livy  and  Virgil  will  be  found 
m  Dionysius,  Cato  (in  Servius  on  the  ^neis),  aod  Ovid,  and  other  poets. 
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and  mght  to  guide  tiheir  course,  and  it  never  ceased  to  be 
visible  till  they  reached  the  coast  of  Latium  in  Italy*.  They 
landed  there  on  a  barren  sandy  shore ;  and  as  they  were 
taking  their  firstmeal,  they  chanced  to  use  their  flat  cokes  for 
platters;  and  when  at  the  conclusion  of  their  repast  they 
began  to  consume  their  cakes  also,  iEn^as'  young  son  cried 
out  that  they  were  eating  their  tables.  Struck  with  the 
fulfilment  of  a  part  of  the  oracle,  the  Trojans,  by  order  of 
their  chief,  brought  the  images  of  their  gods  on  shore ;  an 
altar  was  erected,  and  a  pregnant  white  sow  led  to  it  as  a 
victim.  Suddenly  the  sow  oroke  loose  and  ran  into  the 
country.  i£n6as-with  a  few  companions  followed  her  till 
she  reached  an  eminence  about  Uiree  miles  from  the  sea, 
where,  exhausted  by  fatigue,  she  laid  her  down.  This  thea 
^n^aa  saw  was  the  site  designated  by  the  oracle ;  but  his 
heart  sank  when  he  viewed  the  ungenial  nature  of  the  sur- 
rounding soil,  and  the  adjacent  coast  without  a  haven.  He 
lay  that  night  on  the  spot  in  the  open  air;  and  as  he  pon- 
dered, a  voice  from  a  neighbouring  wood  came  to  his  ear, 
directing  him  to  build  there  without  delay :  broad  lands, 
it  was  added,  awaited  himself,  and  vdde  dominion  his  de- 
scendants, who,  within  as  many  years  as  the  sow  should 
farrow  young  ones,  would  build  a  larger  and  a  fairer  town. 
In  the  mommg  he  found  that  the  sow  had  farrowed  thirty 
white  young  ones,  which  vdth  herself  he  offered  in  sacrifice 
to  the  gods.  He  led  bis  people  thither,  and  commenced 
the  bunding  c^  a  townf. 

The  coimtry  in  which  the  Trojans  were  now  settling 
was  governed  by  a  prince  named  Latinus,  who,  on  hearing 
that  strangers  were  raising  a  town,  came  to  oppose  them. 
He  was  however  induced  to  allow  them  to  proceed,  and  he 
granted  them  700  jugers  of  land  around  itt.  The  harmony 
which  prevailed  between  them  and  the  natives  was  how- 
ever soon  disturbed,  by  the  Trcgans'  wounding  a  favourite 
stag  of  king  Latinus's.  This  monarch  took  up  arms :  he  was 

*  Yatro  in  Serrius  on  ^n«  ii.  801. 

t  According  to  Cato  (Serv.  on  ^n.  i.  6.  vii.  158.)  the  town  first  bnilt 
by  Mn^tm  and  Anchtses  (who  also  reached  Italy)  was  not  on  the  future 
site  of  Lavinium,  and  it  was  named  Trqfa,  In  Latin  troja  is  a  sow,  hence 
probably  the  legend  $  alba  (white)  refers  to  Alba,  the  thirty  yeong  to  the 
Latin  political  number. 

)  Supposing  that,  aeeording  to  the  Roman  cnetom  heteafter  to  be  ex* 
plained,  this  was  7  jugers  a  man,  the  Trojans,  aecordiiigto  this  trtditloD, 
wire  but  100  in  nmnber* 
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joined  by  Torniis,  the  Ratolian  pii^  tmt?ictory 

was  with  the  strangers ;  Latinns'  capital,  Lanrentum,  was 
taken,  and  hunself  shun  in  the  Btorming  of  the  citadel*. 
His  cmly  daughter  Latinia  became  the  prize  of  the  victor, 
who  made  her  his  wife,  and  named  his  town  from  her  La- 
Tininm't'* 

Tumus  now  applied  for  aid  to  Mezentius,  king  of  Caere 
in  Etniria.  The  Tuscan  demanded  as  the  price  of  his  as* 
dstance  half  the  produce  of  the  vintage  of  Latiom  in  the 
next  year,  and  the  Rutulians  readily  agreed  to  his  terms* 
Their  united  arms  encountered  those  of  the  Latins,  led  by 
^n^as,  on  the  banks  of  the  Numicius  i  Tumus  fell,  but  the 
Latins  were  defeated.  Jl&iktaa  plunged  into  the  stream  and 
nerer  more  was  seen,  and  after-ages  worshiped  him  on  its 
banks  as  Jupiter  Indiges*  TheTuscians  then  beleaguered  La« 
vinium ;  but  Idlus,  the  son  of  iEn^as,  having  vow^  the  half- 
produce  of  the  vineyards  claimed  by  Mezentius  to  Jupiter, 
led  forth  his  troops  to  battle.  The  favour  of  the  god  was 
with  the  pious  youth,  and  Mezentius  fell  by  his  hand* 

After  thirty  years  IMus  left  the  low  sandy  coast,  and  led 
his  people  to  a  mountain  twelve  miles  inland,  on  the  side 
of  which  he  built  a  town  named  Alba  Longa  (Long^whUe), 
from  its  appearance,  as  it  stretched  ia  one  long  street  along 
the  precipitous  margin  of  a  lake.  During  300  years  htf 
successors  (named  ^e  Silvii)  reigned  at  Alba,  the  lords  of 
the  surrounding  country,  but  tradition  spake  not  of  their 
deeds.  Procas,  one  of  these  kings,  whax  dying  left  two 
sons,  named  Numitor  and  AmuUus;  the  former,  who  was  the 
elder,  being  of  a  meek,peacefal  tenq>er,  his  aml^tious  brother 
wrested  ham  him  the  sceptre  of  the  Silvii,  leaving  him  only 
his  paternal  demesnes,  on  which  he  allowed  him  to  live  in 
quiet;  but  fearing  the  spirit  of  Numitor's  son,  he  caused 
him  to  be  murdered  as  he  was  out  SFhunting;  and  he  placed 
his  daughter  Silvia,  his  only  remaining  child,  among  the 
Vestal  virgins,  who  were  bound  to  celibacy.  The  race  of 
Aphrodite  and  Ancfaises  seemed  destined  to  become  extinct^ 
for  Amulitts  was  duldlese,  when  a  god  interposed  to  pre-* 
serve  it  and  give  it  additicmal  lustre.  One  day  when  SUvia 
was  gone  into  the  sacred  grove  of  Mars  to  draw  water  for 

*  Cat*  in  Serviu»  on  ^n.  ix.  745. 

f  The  reader  will  observe  how  this  differs  from  the  narradve  in  Virgil. 
We  may  take  it  as  a  rule,  that  the  rudest  and  moat  revolting  form  of  a 
legend  is  its  most  ancient  ottfe* 
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the  use  of  the  temple,  a  wolf  suddenly  appeared  before  her, 
the  terrified  maiden  fled  for  refuge  into  a  cavern :  the  god 
descended  and  embraced  her.  When  retiring,  he  assured 
her  that  she  would  be  the  mother  of  an  illustrious  progeny. 
Silvia  told  not  her  secret,  and  at  the  due  time  the  pains  of 
labour  seized  her  in  the  very  temple  of  Vesta.  The  image 
of  the  virgin  goddess  placed  its  hands  before  its  eyes  to 
avoid  the  unhallowed  sight,  and  the  perpetual  flame  on  the 
altar  drew  back  amidst  the  embers*.  She  brought  forth 
two  male  children,  whom  the  ruthless  tyrant  ordered  to  be 
cast,  with  their  mother,  into  the  river  Tiber.  Silvia  here 
became  the  spouse  of  the  god  of  the  stream,  and  immortal. 
The  care  of  Mars  was  extended  to  his  progeny;  the  bole  or 
ark  in  which  the  babes  were  placed  floated  along  the  river, 
which  had  overflowed  its  banks,  till  it  reached  the  woody 
hills  on  its  side,  at  the  foot  of  one  of  which,  the  Palatine, 
and  close  to  the  Ruminal  fig-tree,  it  overturned  on  the  soft 
mud.  A  she-wolf,  the  sacred  beast  of  Mars,  which  came 
to  slake  her  thirst,  heard  the  whimpering  of  the  babes;  she 
took  and  conveyed  them  to  her  den  on  the  hill,  licked  their 
bodies  with  her  tongue,  and  suckled  them  at  her  dugs. 
Under  her  care  they  throve ;  and  when  they  required  more 
solid  food  it  was  brought  them  by  a  woodpecker  (picus), 
an  animal  sacred,  like  the  wolf,  to  their  sire ;  and  other  birds 
of  augury  hovered  round  the  cave  to  keep  off  noxious  in- 
sects. At  length  this  wonderful  sight  was  beheld  by  Faus- 
tulus,  the  keeper  of  the  royal  flocks :  he  approached  the  cave ; 
the  she-wolf  retired,  her  task  being  done ;  and  he  took 
home  the  babes  and  committed  them  to  the  care  of  his  wife, 
Acca  Larentia,  by  whom  they  were  carefully  reared  along 
with  her  own  twelve  sons  in  their  cottage  on  the  Palatine. 
When  the  two  brothers,  who  were  named  Romulus  and 
Remus,  grew  up,  they  were  distinguished  among  the  shep- 
herd lads  for.  their  strength  and  courage,  which  they  dis- 
played against  the  wildbeasts  and  the  robbers,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring swains.  Their  chief  disputes  were  with  the  herds- 
men of  Numitor,  who  fed  their  cattle  on  the  adjacent  Aven- 
tine,  and  whom  they  frequently  defeated ;  but  at  length 
Remus  was  made  a  prisoner  by  stratagem,  and  dragged 
away  as  a  robber  to  Alba.  The  king  gave  him  up  for 
punishment  to  Numitor,  who,  struck  with  the  noble  ap- 

*  Ovid,  Fasti,  iii.  45-48. 
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pearance  of  the  youth,  inquired  of  him  'who  and  what  he 
was.  On  hearing  the  story  of  his  in&ncy,  he  began  to 
suspect  that  he  might  be  his  grandson,  but  he  confined  his 
thoughts  to  his  own  bosom.  Meantime  Faustulus  had  re- 
vealed to  Romulus  bis  suspicions  of  his  royal  birth,  and  the 
youth  resolved  to  release  his  brother  and  restore  his  grand- 
sire  to  his  rights.  By  his  directions  his  comrades  entered 
Alba  at  different  parts,  and  there  uniting  under  him,  fell 
on  and  slew  the  tyrant,  and  then  placed  Numitor  on  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors. 

The  two  brothers,  regardless  of  the  succession  to  the 
throne  of  Alba,  resolved  to  found  a  town  for  themselves  on 
the  bills  where  they  had  passed  the  happy  days  of  child- 
hood.    Their  old  rustic  comrades  joined  them  in  their  pro- 
ject, and  they  were  preparing  to  build,  when  a  dispute  arose 
between  them,  whether  it  should  be  on  the  Palatine  and 
named  Roma,  or  on  the  Aventine  and  called  Remoria'*'.    It 
was  agreed  to  learn  the  will  of  Heaven  by  augury.  Each  at 
midnight  took  his  station  on  his  favourite  hill,  marked  out 
the  celestial  temple,  and  sat  expecting  the  birds  of  omen. 
Day  came  and  passed ;  night  followed  :  toward  dawn  the 
second  day  Remus  beheld  six  vultures  flying  from  north  to 
south  ;  the  tidings  came  to  Romulus  at  sunrise,  and  just 
then  twelve  vultures  flew  past.     A  contest  arose ;  though 
right  was  on  the  side  of  Remus,  Romulus  asserted  that  the 
double  number  announced  the  wUl  of  thie  gods,  and  his 
party  proved  the  stronger. 

Tlie  Palatine  was  therefore  to  be  the  site  of  the  future 
city.  Romulus  yoked  a  bullock  and  a  heifer  to  a  plough, 
whose  share  was  copper,  and  drove  it  round  the  hill  to  form 
the  pomcerium,  or  boundary  line.  On  this  line  they  began 
to  make  a  ditch  and  rampart.  Remus  in  scorn  leaped  over 
the  rising  wall,  and  Romulus  enraged  slew  him  with  a 
blow,  exclaiming,  Thus  perish  whoever  mil  leap  over  my 
walls  /t  Grief,  however,  soon  succeeded,  and  he  was  not 
comforted  till  the  shade  of  Remus  appeared  to  their  foster- 
parents,  and  announced  his  forgiveness  on  condition  of  a 
festival,  to  be  named  from  him,  being  instituted  for  the 
souls  of  the  departed  t.    A  throne  was  also  placed  for  him 

*  Another  account  says  at  a  place  four  miles  further  down  the  river. 
Ennius  makes  Romulus  take  his  augury  on  the  Aventine. 

t  Those  who  would  soften  the  legend  said  he  was  slain  by  a  man 
named  Celcr.  X  The  Lemuria,  Ovid,  Fasti,  v.  461 — 480. 
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by  Romtiliu  betide  his  oi?ni,  witJi  the  sceptre  and  odier 
tokens  of  royalty*. 

As  a  means  of  augmenting  the  population  of  hit  new 
town,  Romulus  readily  admitted  any  one  who  chose  to  re- 
pair to  it ;  he  also  marked  out  a  spot  on  the  side  of  the 
Tarpeian  hill  as  an  asylum  to  receive  insolvent  debtors, 
crii^s,  and  runaway  daves.    The  popnlatton  thus  ra-! 
pidly  increased,  but  from  its  nature  it  contained  few  women, 
and  therefore  the  state  was  menaced  with  a  brief  duration. 
To  obviate  this  evil,  Romulus  sent  to  the  neighbouring 
towns,  proposing  to  them  treaties  of  amity  and  intermar- 
riage; but  his  overtures  were  everywhere  received  with 
aversion  and  contempt.    He  then  had  recourse  to  artifice  ; 
he  proclaimed  games  to  be  celebrated  at  Rome  on  the  fes- 
tivtd  of  the  Consualia,  to  which  he  invited  all  his  neigh* 
hours.    The  Latins  and  Sabines  came  without  suspicion, 
bringing  their  wives  and  daughters ;  but  in  the  midst  of 
the  festivities,  the  Roman  youth  rushed  on  them  with  drawn 
swords,  and  carried  off  a  number  of  their  maidens.    The 
parents  fled,  calling  on  the  gods  to  avenge  the  perfidious 
breach  of  faith,  and  the  neighbouring  Latin  towns  of  Cie- 
nina,  Crustumerium,  and  Antemns,  joined  by  Titus  Tatius, 
king  of  the  Sabines,  prepared  to  tidce  up  arms.    But  the 
Latins,  impatient  of  the  delay  of  the  Sabines,  and  acting 
without  concert  among  themselves,  singly  attacked  and 
were  overcome  by  the  Romans.    At  length  Tatius  led  his 
troops  against  Rome.    The  Saturnian  or  Tarpdan  hill,  op- 
posite the  town,  was  fortified  and  had  a  garrison  ;  butTar- 
peia,  the  daughter  of  the  governor,  having  gone  down  to 
draw  water,  met  the  Sabines,  and  dazzled  by  the  gold 
bracelets  which  they  wore,  agreed  to  open  a  gate  for  them 
if  they  would  give  her  what  they  bore  on  their  left  arms. 
She  kept  her  promise,  but  the  Sabines  cast  their  shields 
from  their  left  arms  on  her  as  they  entered,  and  the  traitress 
expired  beneath  their  weight.    The  hill  thus  became  the 
possession  of  the  Sabines. 

Next  day  the  armies  encountered  in  the  valley  between 
the  two  hiUs.  The  advantage  was  on  the  side  of  the  Sa- 
bines, and  the  Romans  were  flying,  when  Romulus  cried 
aloud  to  Jupiter,  vowing  him  a  temple  under  the  name  of 
Stator  (Stayer)  if  he  would  stay  their  flight.    The  Romans 

*  Serrias  on  iEn»i.  276. 
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famed;  victory  was  indinuig  to  Hhem,  idien  saddealT  tlifl 
Sabine  women  came  forth  with  garments  rent  and  mshe* 
veiled  locks,  and  rushing  between  the  two  armies,  implored 
their  £Euthers  and  their  hosbands  to  cease  from  the  impious 
conflict*  Both  sides  dropped  their  arms  and  stood  in  silence; 
the  leaders  then  advanced  to  conference,  a  treaty  of  amity 
and  union  was  made,  and  Romulns  and  Tatius  became  joint 
sovereigns  of  the  united  nation,  the  Romans  taking  the 
name  of  Qnirltes  from  the  Sabine  town  of  Cures.  As  a 
mark  of  honour  to  the  Sabine  women,  Romulus  named 
from  them  the  thirty  curies  into  which  he  divided  his 
people. 

Some  years  after,  when  Laurentine  ambassadors  came 
to  Rome,  thej  were  ill-treated  by  some  of  Tatius's  kins- 
men ;  and  as  he  refused  satisfjaction,  he  was  fallen  on  and 
slain  at  a  national  sacrifice  in  Lavinium.    Romulus  hence* 
forth  reigned  alone ;  he  governed  his  people  with  justice 
and  moderation,  and  carried  on  successful  wars  in  Latium 
and  Etruria.   At  length,  when  he  had  reigned  thirty-seven 
years,  the  term  assigned  by  the  gods  to  his  abode  on  earth 
being  arrived,  as  he  was  one  day  reviewing  his  people  at 
the  place  named  the  Goat's  Marsh  (Palus  Caprm),  a  8ud« 
den  storm  came  on;  the  people  fled  for  shelter;  and  amid 
the  tempest  of  thunder,  lightning,  wind,  and  rain.  Mars 
descended  in  his  flaming  car,  and  bore  his  son  oflF  to  the 
abode  of  the  gods*.    When  the  light  returned,  the  people 
Tunly  sought  for  their  monarch ;  they  bewailed  him  as 
their  father,  as  him  who  had  brought  them  into  the  realms 
of  day  t ;  and  they  were  not  consoled  till  a  senator  named 
Proculus  Julius  came  forwards,  and  averred  that  as  he  was 
returning  by  moonlight  from  Alba  to  Rome,  Romulus  had 
appeared  to  him  arrayed  in  glory,  and  chaiged  him  to  tell 
his  people  to  cease  to  lament  him,  to  cultivate  warlike 
exercises,  and  to  worship  him  as  a  god  under  the  name  of 
Quirinns. 

As  the  founder  of  the  state,  Romulus  had  necessarily 
been  its  lawgiver.  The  chief  features  of  his  legislation 
were  as  follow  :^*- 

He  divided  the  whole  people  into  three  Tribes  (Tribus), 
named  Ramnes,  Titles,  and  Luceres,  each  of  which  con- 

•  Horace,  Cann.  iii.  3.  15.   Ovid,  Fasti,  ii.  496.   Dionys.  ii.  56. 
t  Ennhis  in  Ck.  de  Bep.L  41. 
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tained  ten  Curies  (Curie)  ^  and  each  cury  consisted  of  a  decad 
of  Houses  (Gmtes).  I'he  tribe  was  governed  and  repre-* 
sented  by  its  Tribune  (THbuntts),  the  cury  by  its  Gurion  (Cu^ 
rio),  the  house  by  its  Decurion  (Decurio) .  The  territory  of 
the  state,  with  the  exception  of  what  was  set  apart  for  reli- 
gion and  the  public  domains,  was  divided  into  thirty  equal 
portions,  one  for  each  cury.  Romulus  again  divided  the 
whole  people  into  two  orders.  The  first  was  composed  of 
the  persons  most  distinguished  for  merit,  birth,  and  pro- 
perty ;  these  were  called  Patres  (Fathers),  and  their  de- 
scendants Patricians,  as  a  mark  of  reverence,  or  as  they 
resembled  fathers  in  their  care.  The  other  order  was  named 
the  Plebes  or  Plebs  (People)* ;  they  were  placed  under  the 
care  of  the  patricians,  whence  they  were  also  called  Clients 
(Clientes,  i.  e.  Hearers  or  Obeyers)f.  All  the  offices  of  the 
state  were  in  the  hands  of  the  patricians ;  the  plebeians 
served  in  war  and  paid  taxes  in  return  for  the  protection 
they  received.  A  hundred  of  the  elders  of  the  patres  form- 
ed a  Senate  (Senatus),  to  deliberate  with  the  king  in  affairs 
of  state.  Three  hundred  young  men,  selected  from  the 
curies,  and  named  Celeres,  guarded  his  person ;  and  twelve 
Lictors  (Lictores)l  or  sergeants,  bearing  axes  in  bundles  of 
rods  (fasces),  attended  to  execute  his  commands.  Romu- 
lus also  gave  dignity  to  his  royal  authority  by  splendour  of 
attire  and  imperial  ensigns. 

After  the  assumption  of  Romulus,  Rome  remained  an 
entire  year  without  a  ki^ig;  the  senators,  under  the  title  of 
Interr^ges  (Between-kings),  governing  in  rotation.  At  length 
the  people  becoming  impatient,  they  proceeded  to  elect  a 
king.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Romans  should  choose  from 
among  the  Sabines ;  and  the  choice  fell  on  Numa  Pompi- 
lius  of  Cures,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  Tatius,  and 
had  been  the  pupil  of  the  Grecian  sage  Pythagoras.  He 
was  brought  to  Rome,  and  as  Romulus  had  learned  the  will 
of  the  gods  by  augury  when  founding  the  city,  this  pious 
prince  would  not  ascend  the  throne  without  obtaining  their 
consent  in  the  same  manner.  Led  by  the  augur  he  mounted 
the  Saturnianhill,  and  sat  on  a  stone  facing  the  south.  The 


*  Plebes,  or  plebs,  is  akin  to  the  Greek  irXnOos. 
f  These  relations  and  their  true  nature  will  be  explained  in  Chap- 
ter V. 
X  That  is,  Ligatores  (Binders),  from  their  office  of  binding  criminals. 


angdr  sat  oii  Iiia  left,  his  head  veiled,  and  holding  &e  /tftrna* 
in  his  right  hand ;  then  marking  out  the  celestial  temple, 
he  transferred  the  lituus  to  his  left  hand,  and  laying  his 
right  on  the  head  of  Nnma,  prayed  to  Jupiter  to  send  the 
signs  he  wished  within  the  designated  limits.  The  signs 
appeared,  and  Numa  came  down,  being  declared  king. 

The  new  monarch  set  forthwith  about  regulating  the 
state.  vHe  divided  among  the  citizens  the  lands  which  Ro- 
mulus had  conquered,  and  founded  the  worship  of  Terminus, 
the  god  of  boundaries.  He  then  proceeded  to  legislate  for 
religion,  in  which  he  acted  under  the  direction  of  the  Ca« 
menaf  Egeria,  who  espoused  him,  and  led  him  into  the  grove 
which  her  divine  sisters  frequented.  Numa  appointed  the 
Pontiffs  to  preside  over  the  public  religion ;  the  Augurs,  to 
learn  the  will  of  heaven ;  the  Flamens,  to  minister  in  the 
temples  of  the  great  gods  of  Rome  ;  the  Vestal  Virgins,  to 
gusmi  the  sacred  fire ;  and  the  Salii,  to  adore  the  gods  with 
hymns,  to  which  they  danced  in  arms.  He  also  built  the 
temple  of  Janus,  which  was  to  be  open  in  time  of  war, 
closed  when  Rome  was  at  peace.  At  a  time  when  the  anger 
of  heaven  was  manifested  by  terrific  lightning,  Numa,  in- 
structed by  the  rural  gods  Picus  and  Faunus  whom  he  had 
caught  by  pouring  wine  into  the  fount  whence  they  drank, 
caused  by  conjurations  Jupiter  to  descend  on  the  Aventine 
to  tell  hun  how  his  lightnings  might  be  averted.  The  god, 
thence  named  Elicius,  also  sent  from  heaven  the  ^nc^/e},  as 
a  pledge  of  empire.  Thirty-nine  years  did  Numa  reign  in 
tranquillity,  and  then  the  favourite  of  the  gods  fell  asleep 
in  death,  full  of  years  and  of  honours. 

After  an  interreign  of  a  short  time,  the  royal  dignity  was 
conferred  on  TuUus  Hostilius,  a  Roman,  and  more  allied  in 
character  to  Romulus  than  to  Numa.  He  sought  and  soon 
found  an  occasion  for  war.  The  Roman  and  the  Alban 
countryfolk  had  mutually  plundered  each  other;  envoys 
were  sent  from  both  towns  to  demand  satisfaction :  but  the 
Albans,  beguiled  by  the  hospitality  of  the  Roman  king,  re- 
mained idle  at  Rome,  while  the  Romans  had  demanded  and 
been  refused  satisftiction.  As  by  the  maxims  of  Italian  law 
the  Romans  were  now  the  injured  party,  war  was  formally 

*  A  staff  with  a  crooked  head  like  a  bishop's  crosier. 
f  The  Caminae  answer  to  the  Grecian  Muses. 
X  The  sacred  shield  borne  by  the  Salii;   lest  it  should  be  stolen 
Numa  had  several  others  made  like  it    See  Ovid,  Fasti,  iu.  259—392. 
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declayed.  Freparaticms  were  made  on  both  fttde»,  and  at 
length  the  Alban  aimy  came  and  encamped  within  five  miles 
of  Rome,  where  the  deep  ditch  named  the  Glnilian  (from 
the  name  of  their  king  Gluilius)  long  informed  posterity  of 
the  site  of  their  camp.  Here  CluiHus  died,  and  Mettins 
Fuffetdus  was  chosen  dictator.  Meantime  king  Tullns  bad 
entered  the  Alban  territory,  and  Mettins  found  it  necessary 
to  quit  his  entrenched  camp,  and  advance  to  engage  him. 
The  two  armies  met,  and  were  drawn  out  in  array  of  battle, 
when  the  Alban  chief  demanded  a  conference.  The  leaders 
on  both  sides  advanced  to  the  middle,  and  Mettius  then 
showing  how  the  Tuscans,  their  common  enemies,  would 
take  advantage  of  their  mutual  losses,  and  destroy  them 
both,  proposed  to  decide  the  national  quarrel  by  a  combat 
of  champions  to  be  chosen  on  each  side.  The  Roman 
monarch  assented,  though  he  would  have  preferred  the 
shock  of  two  numerous  hosts. 

There  were  in  each  army  three  twin  brothers,  whose 
mothers  were  sisters ;  the  Romans  were  named  the  Horatii, 
the  Albans  the  Curiatii*.  To  these  the  fates  of  their  respec- 
tive countries  were  committed.  The  treaty  was  made  in 
due  form,  and  that  state  whose  champions  were  vanquished 
was  to  submit  to  the  rule  of  the  other.  The  brothers  ad- 
vanced on  each  side ;  both  armies  sat  down  in  their  ranks 
to  view  the  important  combat ;  the  signal  was  given,  the 
champions  drew  their  swords,  and  engaged  hand  to  hand ; 
"dread  and  expectation  bound  the  spectators  in  silence.  At 
length  two  of  the  Romans  were  seen  to  fall  dead,  the  third 
was  unhurt ;  the  Albans  were  all  wounded.  A  shout  of 
triumph  rose  in  the  Alban  army ;  hope  fled  from  the  Ro- 
mans. The  surviving  Horatius,  unable  to  cope  with  his 
three  adversaries,  though  enfeebled,  feigned  a  flight.  They 
pursued,  but,  owiag  to  their  weakness,  at  different  intervals. 
Soon  he  turned,  and  slew  the  first.  The  Albans  vainly  called 
to  his  brothers  to  aid ;  they  fell  each  in  turn  by  the  sword 
of  the  Roman,  and  Alba  submitted  to  Rome. 

When  the  dead  on  both  sides  had  been  buried,  the  two 
armies  separated.  Horatius,  bearing  the  spoils  of  the  slain 
Curiatii,  walked  at  the  head  of  the  Romans.  At  the  Ca- 
pene  gate,  when  about  to  enter  the  city,  he  was  met  by 

*  Aceording  to  some,  the  Hoiatii  were  the  Albans.  The  Hoiatian 
gfim  at  Rome  belonged  ta  the  Luceree* 


his  aistei*,  wlio  bad  been  betrothed  to  one  of  the  CwSaJtiig 
and  recogmsing  ber  lorer's  eurooat,  which  she  had  woren 
with  ber  own  hands,  she  let  fall  her  hair,  and  bewailed  his 
£ftte«  The  victor  enraged,  drew  his  sword  and  struck  it 
into  her  boaom^  crying,  "  Such  be  the  fate  of  her  who  be- 
wails an  enemy  of  Rome  l"  Horror  seized  on  aU  at  the  atro- 
cious deed :  the  murderer  was  taken  for  trial  before  the 
king ;  but  TuUns  shrank  from  the  office,  and  the  affiur  was 
committed  to  the  ordinary  judges  in  such  cases  (the  Duum- 
virs), by  wbom  he  was  sentenced  to  be  scourged,  and  to 
be  hung  with  a  rope  from  the  fatal  tree  with  his  head  co- 
vered. The  lictor  approached,  and  was  placing  the  halter 
on  him,  wben,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  king,  he  appealed 
to  the  i)eople.  His  father  pleaded  for  him  with  tears ;  the 
people  were  moved,  and  let  him  go  free.  Purgative  sacri- 
fices were  performed,  and  he  was  made  to  walk  with  covered 
head  under  a  beam  placed  across  the  way. 

The  treaty  thus  sealed  with  kindred  blood  did  not  remain 
long  unbroken.  The  Albans,  weary  of  subjection,  sent  se- 
cretly to  excite  the  people  of  Fid^nse  to  war  against  Rome, 
promising  to  go  over  to  them  in  the  battle.  The  Fide- 
nates,  joined  by  their  allies  the  Veientines  of  Etruxia,  de- 
clared war,  and  Tullus  having  summoned  an  Alban  army 
to  his  standard,  crossed  the  Anio,  and  took  his  post  at  its 
confluence  with  the  Tiber.  The  Romans  were  opposed  to 
the  Veientuies,  the  Albans  to  the  Fidenates.  Mettius,  cow- 
ardly as  treacherous,  would  neither  stay  nor  go  over  to  the 
enemy.  He  gradually  drew  off  to  the  hills,  and  there  dis- 
posed hiB  troops.  The  Romans  finding  their  flank  thus  left 
exposed,  sent  to  inform  the  king,  but  TuUus  telling  them 
that  the  Albans  were  acting  by  his  order,  desired  ^em  to 
fall  on.  The  Fidenates  hearing  these  orders,  and  deeming 
that  Mettius  was  a  traitor  to  them,  turned  and  fled.  Tullus 
then  brought  all  his  forces  against  the  Etrurians,  and  drove 
them  wil£  great  slaughter  into  the  river.  The  Albans 
came  down,  and  their  general  congratulated  the  king  on 
his  victory.  TuUus  received  him  kiii,dly,  and  directed  that 
the  two  armies  should  encamp  together,  and  a  lustral  sacri- 
fice be  prepared  for  the  morrow.  Next  morning  he  called 
a  general  assembly ;  the  Albans  with  affected  zeal  came 
first,  and  stood  unarmed  around  the  king,  by  whose  direc- 
tiooa  they  were  encompassed  by  the  Ronums  in  anns.   Tul- 
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lus  Hien  spoke,  reproaching  Mettius  with  his  treachery,  and 
declaring  his  intention  of  destroying  Alba,  and  removing 
the  inhabitants  to  Rome.  Resistcuice  was  hopeless ;  Met- 
tins  was  seized,  and  to  suit  his  punishment  to  his  crime, 
two  chariots  were  brought,  to  which  his  limbs  were  tied, 
and  one  driven  toward  Rome,  the  other  toward  Fid^ss, 
and  the  traitor's  body  thus  torn  asunder.  Meantime  the 
horsemen  had  been  sent  to  Alba  to  remove  the  people  to 
Rome ;  the  infantry  followed,  in  order  to  demolish  the  town. 
The  people,  pelding  to  necessity,  quitted  with  tears  the 
homes  of  their  infancy  and  the  tombs  of  their  fathers ;  all 
the  buildings,  both  public  and  private,  were  destroyed ;  the 
temples  of  the  gods  alone  were  left  standing.  At  Rome 
the  Albans  were  favourably  received,  and  their  nobles  ad- 
mitted among  the  patricians.  The  Cselian  hill  was  added 
to  the  city  for  their  abode,  and  the  king  himself  dwelt  on 
it  among  them. 

The  warlike  king  next  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the 
Sabines,  on  the  pretext  of  their  having  seized  some  Roman 
traders  at  the  fair  held  at  the  temple  of  Feronia.  The  Sa« 
bines  hired  mercenary  troops  in  Etruria,  but  victory  was  on 
the  side  of  Rome  in  a  battle  fought  at  the  Evil  Wood  {Silva 
Malitiosa),  Tullus  was  now  at  peace  with  mankind,  but  a 
shower  of  stones  on  the  Alban  Mount  announced  the  dis- 
pleasure of  heaven.  At  the  mandate  of  a  celestial  voice 
heard  on  the  mount,  a  nine-day  festival  was  instituted,  and 
the  prodigy  ceased ;  but  soon  after  a  pestilence  came  on, 
and  Tullus,  broken  in  mind  and  body,  gave  himself  up  to 
superstition.  Having  read  in  the  books  of  Numa  of  the 
sacrifices  to  Jupiter  Elicius,  he  resolved  to  perform  them ; 
but  erring  in  the  rites,  he  offended  the  god,  and  the  light- 
nings descended  and  destroyed  himself  and  his  house.  Tul- 
lus  had  reigned  thirty-two  years- 

The  next  king,  Ancus  Marcius,  was  of  the  Sabine  line, 
being  the  son  of  Numa's  daughter.  His  character  was  a 
mean  between  those  of  his  grandsire  and  Romulus.  Like  the 
former,  he  applied  himself  to  the  revival  of  religion ;  and  he 
had  the  ceremonial  law  transcribed  and  hung  up  in  public. 
But  the  Latins,  despising  hi»pacific  occupations,  soon  pro- 
voked him  to  war,  where  he  showed  a  spirit  not  unworthy 
of  the  founder  of  Rome.  He  took  the  towns  of  Politorium, 
Tell^na,  and  Ficana,  and  haying  giyen  the  Latin  army  a 
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total  defeat  under  the  walls  of  Mednllia,  he  removed  the 
people  of  this  and  the  other  towns  to  Rome,  where  he  as* 
signed  them  the  Aventine  for  their  abode. 

Ancus  also  won  from  the  Veientines  some  of  the  land 
beyond  the  Tiber,  where  he  fortified  the  Janicukn  hill  and 
united  it  to  the  city  by  a  wooden  bridge  (Pons  Sublknts). 
To  secure  Rome  on  the  land  side  he  dug  a  deep  ditch  (Fossa 
Quiritium)  before  the  open  space  between  the  Caelian  and 
Palatine  hills.  He  extended  his  dominion  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  to  the  sea,  where  he  built  the  port  of  Ostia  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber.  After  a  useful  and  a  prosperous  reign 
of  twenty-four  years  king  Ancus  died  in  peace. 


CHAPTER  III. 

L.  TARaUINIUS  PRISCUS. — SERVIUS  TULLIUS. L.  TARQUINIVS 

SUFERBUS. TALE    OP  LUCRETI A.— ABOLITION    OP  ROYAL- 
TY.  CONSPIRACY  AT    ROME. DEATH    OP    BRUTUS. — WAR 

WITH  PORSENNA.— BATTLE  OP  THE  REGILLUS. 

Hitherto  the  kings  had  been  Romans  and  Sabines  alter- 
nately, the  sceptre  now  passes  into  the  hands  of  a  stranger. 
When  Cypselus  overthrew  the  oligarchy  of  the  Bacchi- 
ades  at  Corinth*,  a  member  of  this  family  named  Demarft- 
tus  resolved  to  emigrate.  He  fixed  on  Tarquinii  in  Etruria 
for  his  abode,  as  he  had,  as  an  extensive  merchant,  formed 
many  connexions  in  that  city ;  and  he  came  thither  accom- 
panied by  the  sculptors Euchir  (Good- hand)  and  Eugrammus 
(Good-drawer),  and  the  painter  Cleophantus  (Deed-dis- 
player)\,  whose  arts  and  that  of  writing  he  communicated  to 
the  Etruscans.  He  married  a  woman  of  the  country,  who  bore 
him  two  sons,  named  Aruns  and  Lucumo.  The  former  died 
a  little  before  him,  leaving  his  wife  pregnant;  but  Demard- 
tus,  unaware  of  this  fact,  bequeathed  the  whole  of  his  wealth 
to  Lucumo,  and  the  new-bom  babe,  who  was  therefore 
named  Egerius  (Lacker),  was  left  entirely  dependent  on  his 
uncle. 

f  See  History  of  Greece,  p.  65*  f  ^^V*  3[^^*  ^* 
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Liieiimo  espoused  an  Etruscan  lady  named  Tanaquil,  and 
finding  on  account  of  his  foreign  origin  all  the  avenues  to 
honour  and  power  closed  against  him,  he  listened  to  the 
suggestions  of  his  wife,  and  resolved  to  emigrate  to  Rome, 
where  there  was  no  jealous  aristocratic  caste  to  contend 
with.  He  therefore  quitted  Tarquinii  and  set  out  for  that 
city.  As  he  and  Tanaquil  were  sitting  in  their  chariot 
taking  their  first  view  of  Rome  from  the  top  of  the  Janicu- 
lan,  an  eagle  came  flying,  and  gently  descending,  took  off 
his  bonnet,  and  with  a  loud  noise  bore  it  into  the  air, 
then  returning  placed  it  again  on  his  head.  Tanaquil, 
as  a  Tuscan  skiUed  in  augury,  joyfully  received  the  omen, 
and  congratulated  her  husband  on  the  fortune  it  portended. 
Elate  with  hope  they  crossed  the  Sublician  bridge  and  en- 
tered Rome,  where  Lucumo  assumed  the  name  of  Lucius 
Tarquinius  Priscus,  and  bjr  his  polished  manners  and  his 
liberality  soon  won  the  affections  of  the  people.  He  be- 
came ere  long  known  to  the  king,  Ancus,  who  employed 
him  in  both  public  and  private  affairs  of  importance,  and 
when  dying  appointed  him  guardian  to  his  sons. 

But  Tarquinius  now  deemed  himself  sufficiejatly  strong 
in  the  favour  of  the  people  to  aspire  to  the  vacant  throne. 
Having  sent  the  young  Marcii  out  a-hunting,  so  that  they 
should  be  away  at  the  time  of  the  election,  he  offered  himself 
as  a  candidate ;  the  people  unanimously  chose  him  king,  and 
the  senate  confirmed  their  choice.  To  gratify  his  friends  he 
forthwith  added  one  hundred  members  to  the  senate,  and 
then  to  augment  his  fame  engaged  in  war  with  the  Latins, 
from  whom  he  took  the  town  of  Apiolae;  and  with  the 
plunder,  whose  amount  exceeded  what  might  have  been 
expected,  he  gave  the  people  a  spectacle  of  horse-racing  and 
boxing  superior  to  any  they  had  yet  seen.  A  war  with  the 
Sabines  soon  followed,  and  before  the  Romans  were  aware 
of  it  the  Sabine  army  had  crossed  the  Anio.  The  battle 
that  ensued  was  bloody  but  undecisive;  and  Tarquinius 
finding  that  his  deficiency  in  cavalry  had  alone  prevented 
the  victory,  prepared  to  add  three  new  tribes,  to  be  named 
from  himself  and  his  friends,  to  the  tribes  or  equestrian  cen« 
turies  of  Romulus.  But  the  augur  Attus  Navius  forbade  to 
change  without  auspices  what  had  been  instituted  with 
them.  The  king,  annoyed,  to  put  him  to  shame  desired  him 
to  augur,  if  what  he  was  then  thinking  on  could  be  done, 
Attus  having  observed  the  heavena  replied  in  the  affirmative. 
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"Th^i/'  cried  the  long  triumphantly*  "  I  ^ms  tiiioking  that 
you  should  cut  a  whetstone  through  with  a  razor."  Attua 
took  the  razor  and  stone  and  cut  it  through ;  the  king  gave 
up  his  project,  but  be  doubled  the  amount  of  the  old  centu- 
ries without  interfering  with  the  original  names. 

The  Sabines  meantime  remaining  on  the  hither  side  of  the 
Anio,  Tarquinius  had  a  large  heap  of  timber  which  lay  on 
the  banks  of  the  stream  set  fire  to  and  cast  into  it,  and  it 
ftMited  along  and  burned  the  wooden  bridge  behind  them ; 
he  then  attacked  and  routed  them  with  great  slaughter, 
and  their  arms  being  carried  along  the  stream  into  the  Ti- 
ber gave  the  first  tidings  of  the  victory  at  Rome.  Tarqui- 
nius passed  the  Anio  and  received  the  submission  of  the 
town  of  CoUatia,  over  which  he  set  his  nephew  Egerius. 
He  afterwards  made  war  on  the  Latins  and  reduced  several 
of  their  towns.  We  are  also  told  that  all  Etruria  was  forced 
to  submit  to  his  supremacy. 

Tarquinius,  at  peace  and  abounding  in  wealth,  now  de- 
voted his  thoughts  to  the  improvement  of  the  city.  As  the 
valleys  between  the  hills  were  mostly  under  water  from  the 
overflowing  of  the  Tiber,  he  embanked  that  river,  and  built 
huge  sewers  to  drain  the  swamps  and  pools  it  liad  formed. 
The  ground  thus  gained  between  the  Tarpeian  and  the 
Palatine  hills  he  laid  out  as  a  place  for  markets  and  the 
meetings  of  the  people:  the  space  between  the  Palatine  and 
the  Aventine  was  made  a  race-course,  and  named  the  Circus 
Maximus.  Tarquinius  also  commenced  building  a  wall  of 
hewn  stone  around  the  city,  and  he  levelled  and  enlarged 
by  extensive  substructions  the  area  of  one  of  the  summits 
of  the  Satumian  hill  for  a  temple  which  he  had  vowed  to 
Jupiter. 

The  king  had  reigned  thirty-eight  years  in  glory,  when 
his  life  was  terminated  by  assassins  hired  by  the  sons  of  his 
predecessor.  The  occasion  was  as  follows.  When  the  Latin 
town  of  Comiculum  was  taken,  one  of  the  captives,  named 
Ocrisia,  was  placed  in  the  service  of  the  queen.  As  she  was 
one  day,  according  to  usage,  placing  cakes  on  the  hearth 
to  the  household  gods,  an  apparition  of  the  fire-god  appear- 
ed over  the  fire.  She  told  the  king  and  queen,  and  Tana-* 
quil  had  her  instantly  arrayed  as  a  bride  and  shut  up  alone 
in  the  apartment.  She  became  pregnant  by  the  god,  and 
in  due  season  brought  forth  a  son,  who  was  named  Servius 
TuUiua.    One  time  the  child  fell  asleep  during  the  heat  of 
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the  day  in  the  porch  of  the  palace,  and  suddenly,  to  the  dut- 
prise  of  the  beholders,  his  head  was  seen  enveloped  in  flames, 
which  plajred  innocuously  and  departed  when  he  awoke. 
Tanaqml,  who  saw  in  this  the  favour  of  his  divine  sire,  had 
him  brought  up  with  the  greatest  care.  When  he  attained 
to'^amliDod,  he  displayed  t^e  utisosi;  valour  in  the  field^; 
taking  bestowed  on  miid  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  and 
entrusted  him  with  the  exercise  of  the  royal  authority,  and 
it  was  expected  that  he  would  appoint  him  his  successor. 
The  sons  of  Ancus  had  hitherto  borne  patiently  their  exclu- 
sion from  the  throne,  expecting  to  obtain  it  on  the  death  of 
Tarquinius,  who  was  now  eighty  years  old ;  seeing,  how- 
ever, the  favour  shown  to  Servius,  they  resolved  to  wait  no 
longer,  but  to  kill  the  king  and  seize  the  throne.  They 
therefore  engaged  two  ferocious  peasants  to  accomplish  the 
deed,  and  these  ruffians  proceeding  to  the  palace  pretended 
to  quarrel ;  the  noise  they  made  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  royal  servants,  and  as  they  mutually  appealed  to  the 
king  for  justice,  they  were  led  before  him.  Here,  as  Tar- 
quinius wisis  listening  to  the  one,  the  other  gave  him  a  deadly 
wound  with  an  axe  on  the  head.  The  murderers  fled,  but 
were  pursued  and  taken.  The  dying  monarch  was  brought 
into  the  palace,  which  Tanaquil  ordered  to  be  shut ;  and  then 
telling  Servius  that  now  was  his  time  to  secure  the  succes- 
sion, went  up  to  a  window,  whence  she  addressed  the  people, 
teUing  them  that  the  king's  wound  was  not  fatal,  that  he 
would  soon  recover,  and  that  meantime  Servius  was  to  ex- 
ercise the  functions  of  royalty.  The  gate  was  then  opened, 
and  Servius  issued  forth  with  the  royal  insignia.  He  took 
his  seat,  and  administered  justice,  in  some  cases  at  once,  in 
others  he  feigned  that  he  would  consult  the  king.  After 
some  days  the  death  of  Tarquinius  was  made  known,  and 
without  an  interreign  the  royal  dignity  was  conferred  on 
Servius.  The  Marcii,  having  gained  nothing  but  infamy 
by  their  crime,  retired  in  despair  to  the  town  of  Suessa 
Pometia. 

The  reign  of  Servius  was,  like  that  of  Numa,  one  of  peace, 
and  only  dtstin^ished  by  internal  legislation.  Like  Numa, 
too,  he  was  favoured  with  the  loVe  of  a  deity.  The  goddess 
FortCLna  lof  ed  *lnm  and  used  to  visit  him  in  secret ;  and 
when  one  time,  at  a  later  period,  the  temple  which  he  had 
raised  to  her  was  burnt,  the  fiames,  mindful  of  his  origin, 
spared  the  wooden  statue  of  the  king  which  stood  in  it. 


Setvins,  iihe  poor  man's  friend,  paid  out  of  his  royal  trea- 
sure the  debts  of  such  as  were  reduced  to  poverty,  he  re- 
deemed those  whose  labour  was  pledged  for  debt,  and  he 
aslisigned  the  people  portions  out  of  the  conquered  lands. 
He  also  divided  all  llie  people  into  classes;  regulated  by 
property,  so  that  each  person  should  contribute  to  the  sup- 
port and  defence  of  the  state  in  proportion  to  the  stake  he 
had  in  it*.  This  able  prince,  moreover,  brooght  about  a 
federsl  union  with  the  thirty-  LAtin  towns  in  which  the  suv 
premacy  'was  aecorded  to  Rome;  and,  as  was  usual  in  such 
cases,  a  common  temple  was  built  to  Diina  (the  moon-god- 
dess)  on  the  Aventine.  The  Sabines  also  joined  in  the 
wor^p  at  this  temple.  Among  the  cattle  of  a  Sabine 
husbaiKhnan  was  an  ox  of  prodigious  size,  and  the  sooth- 
sayers declared  that  the  supreme  power  would  be  with  that 
people,  by  one  of  whom  tins  ox  was  sacrificed  to  Di^a  of 
the  Aventine.  The  Sabine  drove  his  beast  to  the  ten^le 
on  a  proper  day,  and  was  preparing  to  sacrifice,  when  the 
Roman  priest  who  had  heard  the  response,  cried  out "  What, 
with  unwashed  hands!  The  Tiber  runs  down  below  there." 
The  Sabine,  anxiousto  perform  the  sacrifice'duly,  went  down 
to  the  river,  and  the  crs^ty  Roman  offered  up  his  beast  while 
he  was  away.  The  huge  horns  were  nailed  up  in  the  ves- 
tibule, where  they  remained  the  wonder  of  succeeding  ages. 

Warned  by  the  fate  of  his  predecessor,  Servius  endea- 
voured to  disarm  the  resentment  of  those  who  might  fancy 
they  had  a  claim  to  the  throne.  The  late  monarch  had  left 
two  sonsf,  Lucius  and  Aruns,  and  Servius  gave  these  youths 
his  two  daughters  in  marriage.  But  the  youths  were  differ- 
ent in  temper,  one  being  mild  and  gentle,  the  other  proud 
and  violent,  the  king's  daughters  likewise  were  of  opposite 
dispositions,  and  chtuice  or  the  king's  will  had  joined  those 
whose  tempers  differed.  The  haughty  Tullia  soon  despised 
her  gentle  mate  Aruns,  and  placed  her  love  on  the  haughty 
Lucius.  An  adulterous  intercourse  succeeded,  which  was 
speedily  followed  by  the  sudden  deaths  of  those  who  stood 
in  the  way  of  their  legal  union,  to  which  a  reluctant  con- 
sent was  extorted  from  the  king,  now  far  advanced  in  years. 

Urged  on  by  his  unprincipled  wife,  Tarquinius  now  openly 
aspired  to  the  kingdom.    A  large  portion  of  the  Patricians, 

•  This  constitution  will  be  developed  in  Chap.  V. 

t  Those  who  saw  the  dii&cttlty  intbe  pontic narratiye  said  grandsons. 
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offended  at  the  wiae  and  beneftceut  laws  of  tlie  king,  readily 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  him,  and  Tarquinius,  in 
reliance  on  their  support,  at  length  ventured  one  day  to 
enter  the  market  surrounded  by  armed  men,  and  placing 
himself  on  the  royal  seat  in  the  senate-bouse,  ordered  the 
herald  to  call  the  senate  to  king  Tarquinius.  The  senators 
came,  some  through  fear,  others  already  prepared  for  the 
event;  and  he  addressed  them,  setting  forth  his  claims  to  the 
throne.  Just  then  Servius  arrived,  and  demanded  why  he 
had  dared  to  take  his  seat ;  the  rebel  made  an  insolent  re- 
ply, a  shout  was  set  up  by  their  respective  partisans.  Taxr 
quinius  seeing  that  he  must  now  dare  the  utmost  or  fail, 
seized  the  aged  king  by  the  waist  and  flung  him  down  the 
stone  steps.  He  then  returned  into  the  senate-house ;  the 
king,  whose  adherents  had  ^ed,  rose  sorely  bruised  and 
slowly  moved  toward  home ;  but  at  the  foot  of  the  Esquiline 
(pfi  which  he  resided)  he  was  overtaken  and  slain  by  those 
sent  after  him  by  the  usurper. 

Tullia,  regardless  of  female  decorum,  drove  in  her  chariot 
to  the  senate-house,  called  her  husband  oi^t,  ajid  was  the 
first  to  salute  him  king.  He  prayed  her  to  return  home;  as 
she  drove  she  came  to  where  the  corpse  of  her  father  was 
lying,  the  mules  started,  the  driver  paused  in  horror  and 
looked  his  mistress  in  the  face :  *'  Why  do  you  stop  ?  "  cried 
she,  *'  See  you  not  the  body  of  your  father?"  replied  the 
man ;  she  flung  the  footstool  at  his  head,  he  lashed  on  the 
mules,  and  the  wheels  passed  over  the  monarch's  body, 
whose  blood  spirted  over  the  garments  of  the  parricide. 
Ever  after  the  street  was  named  the  Wicked  (Vicus  Scele- 
rdtus).  When  sc^ne  time  afterwards  Tuliia  ventured  to 
enter  the  temple  of  Fortune ;  the  statue  of  he^  father  ^as 
seen  to  place  its  hands  before  its  eyes  and  cry,  *'  Hide  my 
£Bu;e  I  that  I  may  not  behold  my  impious  daughter*." 

Thus  after  a  reign  of  forty-four  years  perished  this  best 
of  kings,  and  with  him  all  just  and  moderate  government 
at  Rome. 

L.  Tarquinius,  named  the  Proud  (Superbus),  resolved  to 
rule  by  terror  the  empire  he  had  acquired  by  crime.  He 
deprived  the  people  of  all  the  privileges  conferred  on  them 
by  Servius ;  he  put  to  death  or  banished  such  of  the  sena- 
tors as  he  feared  or  disliked,  and  like  the  Greek  tyrants, 

*  Ovidj  Faetif  vi,  ^19. 
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sunroimded  himself  with  a  body-guard  of  mercenaries.  He 
rar^y  called  together  the  diminished  senate ;  to  strengthen 
himself  by  external  alliances,  he  gave  one  of  his  daughters 
in  marriage  to  Octavius  Mamilius  of  Tusculum,  the  leading 
man  among  the  Latins. 

As  the  head  of  the  Latin  nation,  Tarquinius  summoned 
a  congress  to  the  grgve  of  Ferentina  (the  usual  place  of 
meeting)  to  deliberate  on  matters  of  common  weaiL,  The 
deputies  niiet  at  dawn,  and  waited  all  the  day  in  vain  for 
the  appearance  of  the  Roman  monarch.  Tumus  Herdonius 
of  Aricia,  one  of  them,  then  loudly  inveighed  against  the  in- 
solence and  pride  which  this  conduct  denoted,  and  advised 
them  to  separate  and  return  to  their  homes.  In  the  evenings 
however,  Tarquinius  arrived  and  excused  his  delay  under 
the  pretext  of  his  having  had  to  nm|ce  up  a  quarrel  between 
a  faiiier  and  a  son.  Turnus  treated  this  as  a  flimsy  excuse, 
and  the  council  was  put  off  till  the  next  day.  During  the 
ni^t  Tarquinius,  who  was  resolved  to  destroy  Tupnus,  had 
his  slave  bribed  to  convey  a  great  number  of  swords  secretly 
into  his  lodging,  and  a  little  before  day  he  summoned  a 
meeting  of  the  deputies.  His  delay  the  preceding  day  h9 
declared  had  been  most  providential,  for  he  had  since  dis- 
covered tiiiat  Tumus  had  planned  to  kill  both  him  and  then^ 
and  thus  become  the  ruler  of  Latium.  He  had,  he  under- 
stood, collected  arms  for  that  purpose,  and  he  now  prayed 
them  to  come  and  try  if  the  intelligence  was  true.  Their 
knowledge  of  Tumus'  character  induced  them  to  give  credit 
to  l^e  charge ;  they  woke  him  from  his  deep,  the  house  was 
searched,  i£e  arms  were  found,  Tumus  was  laid  in  chains 
and  brought  before  the  council ;  the  swords  were  produced, 
he  was  condemned  untried,  taken  to  the  fount  of  Ferentina» 
cast  in,  a  hurdle  placed  over  him  laden  with  stones,  and 
thus  drowned.  Tlie  league  with  Latium  was  then  solemnly 
renewed,  and  Tarquinius  declared  head  of  the  confederacy, 
which  was  also  joined  by  the  Hernicans ;  and  a  common 
festival,  to  be  annually  held  at  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Latid- 
ris  on  the  Alban  Mount,  was  instituted. 

The  arms  of  the  confederates  were  soon  turned  against 
their  neighbours,  and  Suessa  Pometia,  a  flourishing  town 
(rf  the  Volscians,  was  the  first  object  of  attack.  The  totni 
was  taken  by  storm,  the  inhabitants  sold,  the  tithe  of  the 
booty  reserved  for  building  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  and  the 
remainder  distributed  among  the  soldiers. 
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The  city  of  Grabii,  which  lay  about  twelve  mSes  from 
Rome,  relying  on  the  strength  of  its  walls,  would  not  be 
included  in  the  treaty  of  federation  with  Rome.     It  gave 
an  asylum  to  the  Roman  exiles,  and  for  some  years  the 
Romans  and  Gabines  carried  on  a  harassing  warfare,  wasting- 
and  plundering  each  other's  lands.     At  length  treachery 
effected  what  force  could  not  achieve.  Sextus,  the  youngest 
son  of  the  tyrant,  in  concert  with  his  father,  fled  to  Gabli  to 
seek  a  refuge  as  he  alleged  from  his  father's  cruelty,  which 
menaced  his  life.     The  simple  Gabines  believed  the  l3ring 
tale ;  they  pitied  and  received  him.     Soon  they  admitted 
him  to  their  councils,  at  his  impulsion  they  renewed  the 
war  which  had  languished ;  Sextus  got  a  command,  fortune 
every  where  favoured  him ;  he  was  at  length  made  general, 
the  soldiers  adored  the  chief  who  always  led  them  to  victory, 
and  his  authority  in  Gtibii  finally  equalled  that  of  Tarquiniua 
at  Rome.   He  now  sent  a  trusty  messenger  to  his  father  to 
ask  him  how  he  should  act.     Tarquinius  received  the  mes- 
senger in  his  garden,  and  as  he  walked  up  and  down  he 
struck  off  the  heads  of  the  poppies  with  his  staff,  but  made 
no  reply.    The  messenger  returned  and  told  of  t^e  strange 
behaviour  of  the  king,  but  Sextus  knew  what  it  meant,  he 
accused  some  of  the  leading  men  to  the  people,  others  he 
caused  to  be  assassinated,  others  he  drove  into  exile;  in 
fine,  he  deprived  the  Gabines  of  all  their  men  of  talent  and 
wealth,  and  then  delivered  up  the  city,  void  of  defence,  to 
his  father. 

Tarquinius  now  turned  all  his  thoughts  to  the  completion 
of  the  temple  on  the  Satumian  hill.  As  since  the  time  of 
Tatius  it  had  been  covered  with  the  altars  and  chapels  of 
various  deities,  it  was  requisite  to  obtain  the  consent  of  each 
for  their  removal,  by  augury.  All  save  Terminus  and  Youth 
readily  gave  it,  whence  it  was  inferred  that  Rome  would 
flourish  in  perpetual  youth,  and  her  boundaries  never  re- 
cede. The  fresh  bleeding  head  (caput)  of  a  man  was  also 
found  as  they  were  digging  the  foundation;  whence  the  tem- 
ple, and  from  it  the  hUl,  was  named  the  Capitolium  *,  and 
it  was  announced  that  Rome  would  be  the  head  of  Italy. 

*  The  Saturnian  or  Tarpeian  hill  had,  on  the  end  furthest  from  the 
river,  two  summits  separated  by  a  hollow.  The  one  was  the  Arx  or  citadel, 
the  other,  being  enlarged  by  substructions  or  walls  built  round  it  and  filled 
up  within,  so  as  to  give  an  area  of  800  feet  in  compass,  was  the  site  of 
the  temple. 
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ArtiBts  camefirom  Etruria^  task- work  was  imposed  on  the 
people,  and  at  length  the  united  fanes  of  Jupiter,  Juno  and 
Minerva,  crowned  the  summit  of  the  Capitolium. 

One  day  a  strange  woman  appeared  before  the  king  with 
nine  books,  which  she  offered  to  sell  for  300  pieces  of  gold. 
Tarquinius  declined  the  purchase ;  she  went  away,  burned 
three  of  them,  came  back  and  demanded  the  same  price  for 
the  remainder.  She  was  laughed  at,  she  burned  three  more, 
and  still  her  price  was  the  same.  The  king,  suspecting  some 
mystery,  consulted  the  augurs,  who  blamed  him  for  not 
having  purchased  the  whole,  and  advised  him  to  hesitate  no 
longer.  He  paid  the  money,  the  woman  delivered  the 
books  and  vanished.  These  books,  which  contained  Si- 
bylline oracles'*',  were  placed  in  a  stone  chest  in  an  under- 
ground cell  in  the  temple  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter,  imder 
tiie  custody  of  two  men  of  noble  birth,  and  were  directed  to 
be  consulted  in  emergencies  of  the  state. 

But  prodigies  sent  by  Heaven  soon  came  to  disturb  the 
tyrant's  repose.  While  a  sacrifice,  was  being  offered  one 
^y  in  the  palace,  a  serpent  came  out  of  the  altar,  put  out 
the  fire,  and  seized  the  flesh  that  was  on  it  f.  Tarquinius, 
q>palled  at  such  an  event,  sent  his  two  eldest  sons,  Titus 
and  Aruns,  to  Greece  to  consult  the  Delphic  oracle  then  so 
renowned.  The  royal  youths  were  accompanied  by  their 
cousin  L.  Junius,  sumamed  Brutus  (^Fool)  ;  for  when  the 
tyrant  put  the  elder  brother  of  the  Junii  to  death  for  his 
wealth,  Lucius,  to  save  his  life,  had  counterfeited  folly ;  eat- 
ing in  proof  of  it  wild  figs  and  honey  |. 

The  Fythia,  on  hearing  the  prodigy,  replied  that  the 
king  woidd  fall  when  a  dog  spsJ^e  with  a  human  voice  §• 
The  Tarquinii  then  asked  which  of  them  should  reign  at 
Rome.  "  He  who  first  kisses  his  mother,"  was  the  response. 
They  agreed  to  keep  this  a  secret  from  Sextus,  and  to  de-. 
dde  by  lot  between  themselves.  But  Brutus  who  had  offered 
to  the  god  his  staff  of  cornel- wood,  which  he  had  secretly 
filled  with  gold  emblematic  of  himself,  divined  the  meaning 
of  the  oracle ;  as  they  came  down  the  hill  he  pretended  to 
stumble  and  fall,  and  as  he  lay  he  kissed  the  earth,  the 
common  mother  of  all. 

*  That  is,  of  the  prophetic  women  named  Sibyls  by  the  Greeks.  The 
Sibylline  books  of  the  Romans  were  in  Greek, 
t  Or.  Fasti,  ii.  711.  %  Macrobios,  Satf  ii^  16. 
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In  the  palace  garden  stood  a  stately  plane  tree  in 
wUcIi  two  eagles  had  built  their  nest.  One  day,  in  the 
absence  of  the  parent  birds,  vultures  came,  threw  the 
eaglets  out  of  the  nest,  and  drove  off  the  old  birds  oh  their 
return.  The  king  also  dreamed  that  two  rams  were  brought 
to  him  at  the  altar,  he  chose  the  finer  for  sacrifice,  the  other 
fhien  cast  him  down  with  its  horns,  and  the  sun  tutned  back 
from  east  to  west  *.  In  vain  was  the  tyrant  warned  to  be- 
ware of  the  man  who  seemed  stupid  as  a  sheep ;  fate  wcjiild 
tread  its  path.     , 

Tarquinius  had  laid  siege  to  Ardea,  a  city  of  the  Rutu- 
fians  built  on  a  steep  insulated  hill.  As  from  its  situatiott 
it  could  only  be  reduced  by  blockade,  the  Roman  army  lay- 
in  patient  inactivity  at  its  foot.  The  king's  sons  diverted 
their  leisure  by  mutual  banquets,  at  one  of  which,  given  by 
Sextus,  they  and  their  cousin  CoUatinus,  son  of  Egerius  of 
Collatia,  fell  into  a  dispute  respecting  the  virtues  of  their 
wives .  Coilatinus,  who  warmly  maintained  the  superiority  of 
his  Lucretia,  proposed  that  they  should  mount  their  horses 
and  go  and  take  their  wives  by  surprise.  Waitn  with  wine 
the  youths  assented ;  they  rode  to  Rome,  which  they  reached 
at  nightfiall,  and  found  the  royal  ladies  revelling  at  a  ban- 
quet ;  they  thence  sped  to  Collatia,  and,  though  it  was  late 
in  the  night,  Lucretia  sat  spinning  among  her  maidens.  The 
prize  was  yielded  at  once  to  her,  and  with  cheerfulness  and 
^  inodesty  she  received  and  entertained  her  husband  and  his 

Cousins. 

Unhappy  Lucretia !  thy  simple  modesty  caused  thy  ruin. 
Sextus,  inflanied  by  the  sight  of  such  virtue  and  beauty 
united,  conceived  an  adulterous  passion,  and  a  few  days 
afterwsirds  he  came,  attended  by  a  single  slave,  to  Collatia. 
Lucretia  entertained  him  as  her  husband's  kinsman,  and  a 
chamber  was  assigned  him  for  the  night.  He  retired ;  and 
when  all  was  still  he  rose,  took  his  drawn  sword,  and  sought 
the  chamber  of  his  hostess.  He  awoke  her,  told  his  love,- 
rayed,  besought,  then  menaced  to  slay  her,  and  With  her 
is  slave,  and  to  declare  that  he  had  caught  and  slain  her 
in  the  base  act  of  servile  adultery.  The  dread  of  |)osthumoud 
disgrace  prevailed  where  that  of  death  could  not,  and  she 
yielded  to  his  wishes.  In  the  morning  Sextus,  elate  with 
conquest,  returned  tp  the  camp.    Lucretia  rose  from  the 

*  Attius  in  Cic.  de  Diy.  i.  22. 
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tioeiie  of  ber  dkgracei  and  sent  trnstsr  mettengers  to  Ardea 
and  to  Rome  to  summon  her  husband  and  her  father  Lucre- 
tius. The  latter  came>  and  with  him  P.  Valerius ;  Colla- 
tinus  tras  accompanied  by  L.  Junius  Brutus,  whom  he  met 
by  chance  on  the  way.  They  found  her  sitting  mournful 
in  her  chamber ;  she  told  the  Refill  tale^  she  implored  them 
to  avenge  her,  she  declared  her  resolve  to  die.  They  sought 
to  console  her,  urging  that  she  was  stainless  in  thought, 
alid  therefore  free  from  guilt,  but  she  drew  a  conceided 
knife  and,  ere  they  were  aware,  she  had  buried  it  in  her 
heart.  The  husband  and  father  gave  a  loud  cry  of  grief; 
but  Brutus,  bursting  forth  from  the  cloud  of  folly  which 
had  hitherto  enveloped  him,  drew  the  reeking  weapon  from 
her  heart  and  swore  on  it  eternal  enmity  to  Tarquinius  and 
his  race.  He  handed  the  knife  to  the  others,  and  all, 
amazed  at  the  change,  took  the  same  oath.  Grief  gave 
place  to  rage ;  the  bodjr  of  Lucretia  was  brought  out  into 
the  market ;  Brutus,  pointing  to  her  wound,  excited  the 
spectators  to  vengeance;  the  youth  ranged  themselves 
at  his  side,  and  leaving  a  sufficient  number  to  guard  the 
town,  he  hastened  at  their  head  to  Rome.  By  virtue  of 
his  office  as  Tribune  of  the  Geleres,  he  called  an  asHembly 
of  the  people,  he  told  his  own  story;  he  told  the  more  af « 
fiicting  tale  of  Lucretia's  fate,  he  dwelt  on  the  crimes,  the 
CTuelty,  and  the  oppression  of  the  tyrant.  The  multitude 
took  £Te,  they  declared  royalty  abolished^  and  Tarquinius 
and  his  family  exiles.  Leaving  Lucretius  to  take  charge 
of  the  city>  Brutus  then  hastened  with  a  select  body  of  meii 
to  the  cainp  at  Ardea.  Tarquinius  meantime,  hearing  of 
what  bad  occurred,  was  on  his  way  to  Rbme ;  Brutus 
avoided  meeting  him,  and  was  received  with  acclamations 
by  the  ttoops ;  the  tyrant  finding  the  gates  of  Rome  closed 
against  him,  retired  With  his  family  to  Csere.  Sextus  went 
io  Grabii^  which  he  esteemed  his  own,  but  h^  was  there 
slain  by  the  relations  of  some  of  tiiose  whom  he  had  caused 
td  be  fnit  to  death. 

Thus,  itfter  a  duration  of  twenty «five  years^  ended  the 
reig  nof  L.  Tarquinius,  the  last  king  of  Rome,  in  the  244th 
year  from  the  building  of  the  city.  The  anniversary  of  it^ 
under  the  name  of  King's-flight  (Regifugium),  was  till  re^- 
mote  timeii  ^elebtated  on  the  24th  of  February  in  each 
year. 

A  truce  was  mad^  irith  Ardea^  and  the  army  led  back  to 
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Borne.  An  assembly  was  then  held,  the  city  was  purified  by 
sacrifices,  and  the  people  all  swore  upon  the  victims  never 
to  re>admit  the  Tarquinii  or  to  endure  a  king  in  Rome.  Two 
annual  magistrates,  under  the  name  of  Consuls,  were  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  state,  and  the  just  laws  of  Servius  were 
restored.  Brutus  and  Collatinus  were  appointed  to  be  the 
first  consuls. 

Tarquinius  meantime  had  not  resigned  all  hopes  of  reco- 
vering his  power.  The  exiles  of  his  party  were  numerous, 
many  in  the  city  were  in  his  favour,  and  if  he  could  obtaia 
the  aid  of  some  powerful  state  he  yet  might  enter  Rome  a 
conqueror.  He  therefore  applied  to  the  Tarquinians,  ''as 
his  family  had  originally  come  from  their  city.  They  re- 
ceived  him  favourably,  and  ambassadors  were  sent  to  Rome 
to  demand  his  restoration,  or  at  least  the  property  there 
belonging  to  himself  and  his  friends.  The  senate  would 
not  listen  to  the  former  proposal,  but  they  agreed  to  give  up 
the  moveable  property.  The  ambassadors  tarried  at  Rome 
under  the  pretext  of  collecting  the  property  and  getting 
vehicles  for  its  conveyance,  but  in  reality  to  organize  a  plot 
in  favour  of  the  tyrant.  They  had  brought  letters  to  that 
effect  from  the  exiles  to  their  friends  and  relatives ;  and  a 
great  number  of  the  young  nobility,  who  could  ill  bear  the 
authority  of  law  and  the  power  given  to  the  people,  and 
who  regretted  the  licence  of  the  days  of  the  tyrant,  readily 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  restore  him.  Among  these 
were  the  two  Aquilii,  the  nephews  of  Collatinus,  and  the 
Vitellii,  the  nephews  of  Brutus,  whose  own  two  sons,  Titus 
and  Tiberius,  were  induced  to  engage  in  the  foul  coxispiracy 
to  undo  the  glorious  work  of  their  father. 

The  ambassadors  required  from  them  letters  to  the  tyrant 
sealed  with  their  signets.  They  met  for  this  purpose  at 
the  house  of  the  Aquilii  under  pretext  of  a  sacrifice.  After 
the  solemn  banquet  they  ordered  the  slaves  to  retire,  and 
then  with  closed  doors  composed  and  vTrote  the  letters. 
But  one  of  the  slaves,  named  Vindicius,  suspecting  what 
they  were  about,  remained  outside  and  through  a  slit  in  the 
door  beheld  all  their  proceedings.  He  sped  away  and  gave 
information,  and  all  the  conspirators  were  seized  in  the 
fact. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  consuls  took  their  seats  of  jus- 
tide  in  public ;  the  conspirators  were  led  before  them ;  Bru- 
tus^ in  right  of  his  paternal  authority,  condemned  hi^  ^ns 
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to  death ;  the  lictors  stripped  and  scourged  them  according 
to  usage,  the  consul's  features  remained  unmoyed«  and  he 
calmly  saw  the  axe  descend  and  deprive  his  ofiiE^ring  of 
life.  No  mercy  could  be  expected  for  the  others ;  all  bled 
in  turn.  Liberty,  a  gift  from  the  treasury,  and  citizenship 
were  the  reward  of  l£e  loyal  slave.  The  rights  of  nations 
were  respected  in  the  ambassadors,  but  the  property  of  the 
tyrant  was  given  up  to  pillage  to  the  people.  A  large  field 
which  he  possessed  outside  of  the  city,  by  the  Tiber,  was 
consecrated  to  the  god  Mars.  There  was  on  it  at  this  time 
a  ripe  crop  of  spelt :  religion  forbidding  it  to  be  used  for 
food,  it  was  cut  and  cast  into  the  Tiber.  As  the  river  was 
then  low  the  com  stopped  on  the  shallows,  and  from  the 
addition  of  other  floating  matter  it  gradually  formed  an 
island  before  the  city. 

The  jealousy  of  the  people  now  extended  to  the  whole 
Tarquinian  house,  and  even  CoUalinus  had  to  yield  to  the 
remonstrances  of  his  colleague  and  quit  Rome.  He  re- 
tired with  all  his  property  to  Lavinium,  where  he  ended 
Ids  days.  Valerius  was  chosen  consul  in  his  stead,  and  a 
decree  was  passed  declaring  the  whole  Tarquinian  house 
exiles. 

Tarquinius,  convinced  that  his  return  could  only  be  ef- 
fected by  force,  addressed  himself  to  the  Veientines,  whom 
by  large  promises  he  induced  to  arm  in  his  cause.  Their 
troops,  imited  with  those  of  the  Tarquinians  and  the  Roman 
exiles,  entered  the  Roman  territory  on  the  Tuscan  side  of 
the  Tiber ;  the  Romans  advanced  to  meet  them,  Valerius 
commanding  the  foot,  Brutus  the  horse.  The  enemy's 
horse  was  led  by  Tarquinius'  son  Aruns,  who  recognizing 
the  consul  spurred  his  horse  against  him.  Brutus  did  not 
decline  the  combat,  rage  stimidated  both,  they  thought  not 
of  defence,  the  spear  of  each  pierced  his  rival's  shield  and 
body,  and  both  fell  dead  to  the  earth.  A  general  engage- 
ment, first  of  the  horse  then  of  the  foot,  ensued ;  the  Veien- 
tines, used  to  defeat,  turned  and  fled;  the  Tarquinians  routed 
those  opposed  to  them.  Night  ended  the  conflict ;  neither 
side  owned  itself  vanquished ;  but  at  the  dead  hour  of  night 
the  voice  of  the  wood-god  Silv^us  was  heard  to  cry  from 
the  adjacent  forest  of  Arsia  that  the  Tuscans  were  beaten, 
as  one  more  had  fallen  on  their  side.  At  dawn  no  enemy 
was  to  be  seen,  the  Romans  counted  the  slsun  and  found 
lli300  Tuscans,  11,299  Romans  on  the  field.    Valerius 
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collected  the  spoil  and  retomed  in  trimnpli  to  Rome.  Next 
day  the  obsequies  of  Brutus  "were  perfonned>  the  matrons 
of  Rome  mourned  a  year,  as  for  a  parent,  for  the  avenger 
of  violated  chastity.  In  after  times  his  statue  of  bronze, 
bearing  a  drawn  sword,  stood  on  the  Capitol  in  the  midst  of 
those  of  the  seven  kings  *. 

Valerius  delayed  the  election  of  a  successor  to  Brutus  ; 
he  was  moreover  building  himself  a  house  of  stone  on  the 
summit  of  the  Velia  t  above  the  forum,  and  a  suspicion 
arose  that  he  was  aiming  at  the  kingly  power.  "When  he 
heard  of  this  he  stopped  the  building ;  the  people  gave  him 
a  piece  of  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  to  build  on,  and  the 
privilege  of  having  his  doors  to  open  back  into  the  street. 
The  honour  of  precedence  at  the  public  games  w«u8  accorded 
to  him  and  his  posterity,  as  also  was  that  of  burying  their 
dead  within  the  walls.  Thesfe  honom-s  were  the  reward  of 
the  public  spirit  of  Valerius.  His  object  in  delaying  the 
election  had  been  that  he  should  not  be  impeded  by  a  col- 
league' in  the  good  measures  he  proposed.  He  convoked 
the  curies  J,  before  whom  he  lowered  his  fasces  in  acknow- 
ledgment tiiat  the  consular  power  proceeded  from  them$; 
and  proposed  a  law  outlawing  any  person  who  should  usurp 
the  regal  power.  He  assembled  the  centuries  H,  and  had 
the  right  of  appeal  from  the  consuls^,  which  the  patricians 
had  to  their  peers  in  the  curies,  extended  to  the  plebeians  in 
their  tribes,  and  iets  an  evidence  of  this  right  directed  that 
no  axes  should  be  borne  in  the  fasces  within  the  city.  He 
then  held  the  constilar  election ;  Sp.  Lucretius  was  chosen, 
but  he  dying  shortly  after,  M.  Horatius  was  elected.  As 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  was  now  finished,  the  lot  was  to  decide 
which  consul  should  dedicate  it :  fortune  favoured  Hora- 
tius, Valerius  went  to  war  against  the  Veientines,  but  his 

♦  Plutarch,  Brutus  1.  See  also  Dion  Cassius  xliii.  45.  Ovid,  Fasti, 
vi.  624. 

f  The  Velia  was  a  ridge  running  from  the  Palatine  to  the  Esquiline. 

f  "  Vocato  ad  concilium  populo",  Liv.  ii.  7.  For  the  meaning  oipopu- 
lus  see  helow,  Ch.  v. 

§  Hence  he  was  named  Poplicola.  "  The  right  understanding  of  the 
word  populus  dissipates  the  fancy  that  Poplicola  was  the  designation  of  A 
demagogue  like  Pericles,  who  courted  the  favour  of  the  multitude." 
Niehuhr  i.  p.  621. 

Ii  Cicero  de  Rep.  il  31. 

^  The  right  of  appeal  for  hoth  only  extended  to  a  mile  from  the  city ; 
the  unlimited  imperium  began  there. 
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kinsineiii  vexed  that  such  an  honout  should  fell  to  Horatitis, 
sought  to  impede  the  ceremony.  He  had  laid  hold  of  the 
door-post^  according  to  usage,  and  was  pronouncing  the 
prayer,  when  one  came  crying,  '*  Thy  son  is  dead,  thoil 
canst  not  dedicate  it  t"  one  word  of  lamentation  had  hroken 
the  ceremony ;  "  Let  the  corpse  be  brought  forth,"  replied 
he  calmly,  and  concluded  ihe  prayer  and  the  dedication. 

The  banished  tyrant  now  applied  to  Lars  Porsehna,  lord 
of  Clusium,  the  most  powerful  prince  of  Btruria.  The 
Tuscan,  fired  at  the  idea  of  extending  his  sway  beyond  the 
Tiber,  set  his  troops  ih  motion.  He  suddenly  appeared  at 
the  Janiculan ;  those  who  guarded  it  fled  orer  the  Sublician 
bridge  into  the  city ;  thfe  Tuscans  pursued,  they  reached  the 
bridge  5  but  Horatius  Codes,  who  had  the  charge  of  guard- 
ing it,  and  two  other  heroes^  Sp.  Larcius  and  T.  Herminius, 
there  met  and  withstood  them.  At  the  command  of  Hora- 
tius those  behind  broke  down  thie  bridge,  he  forced  his  two 
brave  mates  to  retire^  the  Tuscans  raised  a  shout  and  sent 
a  shower  of  darts,  which  he  received  on  his  shield ;  they 
rushed  on  to  force  the  passage,  a  loud  crash  and  a  shout 
behind  told  that  the  bridge  was  broken ;  Horatius,  calling 
on  Father  Tiber  to  receive  his  soldier,  plunged  into  the 
stream,  armed  as  he  was ;  in  vain  the  Tuscans  showered 
their  darts,  he  reached  the  further  side  in  safety.  Though 
suffering  at  the  time  from  famine,  the  citizens  gave  him 
each  a  portion  of  his  corn,  and  the  republic  afteiwards  be- 
stowed on  him  as  much  land  as  he  could  plough  round  id 
a  day,  and  erected  his  statue  in  the  Oomitium. 

Porsfenna  encamped  along  the  Tiber ;  the  famine  pressed 
heavily  at  Rome :  then  a  noble  youth  named  G.  Mudus 
conceived  the  thbught  of  delivering  his  coimtry.  He  went 
to  the  senate^  and  craved  permission  to  pass  over  to  the 
Tuscan  camp.  Leave  was  granted ;  he  concealed  a  dagger 
beneath  his  garments  and  crossed  the  Tiber.  He  entered 
a  crowd  collected  around  the  king,  who  was  issuing  pay  to 
his  troops :  at  the  side  of  Porsenna,  habited  nearly  as  the 
king,  sat  his  secretary  busily  engaged.  Mucins  fearing  to 
inquire  which  was  Porsenna,  struck  his  weapon  into  the 
secretary,  whom  he  took  for  the  king.  He  turned,  and  tried 
to  force  his  way  through  the  throng,  but  he  was  seized  and 
dragged  before  Porsenna's  judgement-seat.  Hfe  told  his 
name  and  country  boldly,  adding,  that  many  noble  youths 
wtre  prepared  to  act  as  he  had  done.    Porsenna,  terrified. 
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threatened  to  bum  him  alive  if  he  did  not  make  an  ample 
confession.  There  was  a  fire  on  an  altar  close  by,  Mucins 
thrust  his  right  hand  into  it,  and  held  it  there  with  an  un- 
moved countenance.  The  king  in  amaze  leaped  from  his 
seat,  had  him  removed  from  the  altar,  and  gave  him  his 
life  and  liberty.  Mucins  then  told  him  that  he  was  one 
of  300  youths  who  had  sworn  his  death ;  the  lot  had  first 
fallen  on  him,  but  that  each  would  take  his  turn.  He  re- 
turned to  Rome,  and  he  was  afterwards  rewarded  by  a 
grant  of  land,  sunilar  to  that  of  Horatius  Codes.  He  and 
his  posterity  bore  the  name  of  Scaevola  (Left-handed) ,  to 
commemorate  his  daring  deed. 

Ambassadors  from  Porsenna  came  soon  after  to  propose  a 
peace.  The  interests  of  Tarquinius  were  neglected  by  his 
ally,  who  only  required  that  the  Romans  should  give  the 
Veientines  back  their  lands.  These  terms  were  accepted, 
and  ten  patrician  youths,  and  as  many  maidens,  were  sent 
as  hostages  into  the  Tuscan  camp.  But  Cloelia,  one  of  the 
maidens,  urged  her  companions  to  attempt  escape ;  and  she 
and  they,  eluding  their  guards,  plunged  into  the  Tiber  and 
swam  across.  Porsenna  sent  to  demand  their  restoration ; 
the  senate  sent  them  back,  and  the  admiring  monarch  gave 
Gloelia  leave  to  select  such  of  the  hostages  of  the  other  sex 
as  she  wished,  and  presented  her  with  a  horse  and  trap- 
pings ;  and  the  Romans  afterwards  raised  an  equestrian 
statue  in  her  honour.  When  Porsenna  was  departing,  he 
presented  the  Romans  with  his  well-stored  camp  on  the 
Janiculan.  The  senate  in  return  sent  him  an  ivory  throne* 
a  sceptre  and  crown  of  gold,  and  a  triumphal  robe,  such  as 
their  kings  were  wont  to  wear. 

Sometime  after  Porsenna  sent  his  son  Aruns  with  an 
army  against  Aricia,  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  Latium. 
The  Aricines  were  aided  by  the  other  Latins  and  by  the 
Greeks  of  Cuma  in  Campania :  the  Tuscans  were  defeated 
and  their  general  slain.  The  fugitives  met  with  such  kind 
treatment  at  Rome,  that  many  of  them  remained  there,  and 
built  the  Tuscan  Street  (Vicns  Tuscus)  :  and  Porsenna,  not 
to  be  outdone  in  generosity,  gave  back]  the  hostages  and 
the  lands  beyond  the  Tiber. 

Tarquinius  had  finally  taken  refuge  with  his  son-in-law 
at  Tusculum,  and  he  at  length  succeeded  in  inducing  the 
Latin  federation  to  arm  in  his  cause.  As  the  two  nations 
had  long  been  closely  connected,  a  year's  truce  was  agreed 
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on  to  dfrange  all  private  affisdrs ;  and  permission  was  given 
to  the  women  of  each  people,  who  had  married  into  the 
other,  to  return  to  their  Mends.  All  the  Roman  women 
came  to  Rome,  and  but  two  of  t^e  Latins  departed  from  it. 

The  shores  of  the  lake  RegiUus  in  the  lands  of  Tuscu- 
Inm  witnessed  the  last  effort  in  the  cause  of  the  Tarquinii. 
The  Romans  were  commanded  by  the  dictator,  A.  Postu- 
mius,  and  the  master  of  the  horse*,  T.  i£butius ;  the  La- 
tins were  led  by  Octavius  Mamilius.  King  Tarquinius, 
regardless  of  his  advanced  age,  headed  the  Roman  exiles ; 
and  as  soon  as  he  beheld  the  dictator,  he  spurred  his  horse 
against  him,  but  a  wound  in  the  side  from  the  spear  of 
Postumius  forced  him  to  retire.  On  the  other  wing  ^bu- 
tius  ran  against  Mamilius ;  the  former  had  an  arm  broken ; 
the  Latin  was  struck  in  the  breast,  but,  uninjured  by  the 
blow,  he  brought  up  the  corps  of  exiles,  and  the  Romans 
began  to  give  way.  M.  Valerius,  the  brother  of  Poplicola, 
ran  at  the  younger  Tarquinius ;  the  prince  drew  back,  Vale- 
rius rushed  among  the  exiles,  and  fell  pierced  by  a  spear ;  the 
two  sons  of  Poplicola  perished  in  the  attempt  to  recover  his 
body.  The  dictator  now  faUs  on  the  exiles,  and  routs  them ; 
Mamilius  brings  troops  to  their  aid ;  he  is  met  and  slain  by 
T.  Herminius,  who  himself  receives  a  mortal  wound  as  he 
is  stripping  the  body  of  the  slain.  The  dictator  flies  to  the 
horse,  and  implores  them  to  dismount  and  restore  the  bat- 
tle; they  obey;  fired  by  their  example,  the  foot  charge 
once  more ;  tiie  Latins  turn  and  fly ;  the  Roman  horse  re- 
mount and  pursue,  and  the  Latin  camp  is  taken.  During 
the  battle  the  dictator  vowed  a  temple  to  Castor  and  Pol- 
lux. Two  youths  of  great  size  were  seen  mounted  on  white 
horses  in  the  van  of  the  fight,  and  ere  the  pursuit  was  over« 
they  appeared  at  Rome,  covered  with  blood  and  dirt,  washed 
themselves  and  their  arms  at  the  fount  of  Jutuma,  by  the 
temple  of  Vesta,  and  having  announced  the  victory,  dis- 
appeared. After-ages  beheld  on  a  basaltic  rock,  by  the  lake 
Regillus,  the  print  of  a  horse's  hoof f. 

Tarquinius  fled  to  Cuma,  whose  tyrant  Aristod^mus  gave 
him  a  friendly  reception.  He  died  in  that  town,  and  with 
him  expired  all  hopes  of  re-establishing  royalty  at  Rome, 

*  These  offices  will  be  explained  in  the  sequeL 
f  Cicero  de  Na^  Deor.  iii.  5. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  BBQAL  PBBIOD  OF  BOME^   ACeOBDiNO  TO  THB  TIBWS  OF 

triBBUHB. 

Such  are  the  earlier  events  of  the  history  of  Rome,  as  thej 
were  sung  in  the  poetic  Annals  of  Ennius,  and  related  by 
Fabitts  Pictor,  the  father  of  Roman  history.  That  they 
are  mythic  and  semimythic  must  be  at  once  discerned  by 
every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  character  of  early 
home-sprung  history ;  but  we  are  not  thereby  entitled  to 
view  them  with  contempt,  and  fling  them  away  as  useless. 
They  have  been  closely  interwoven  into  the  institutions  and 
literature  of  the  state,  and  therefore  must  be  knovm,  and  it 
is  only  by  means  of  them  that  the  real  history  can  be  di- 
vined ;  nor  should  the  delight  which  they  afford  the  imagi- 
nation, end  the  exercise  which  they  furnish  for  the  powers 
of  the  mind  in  general  be  overlooked.  We  therefore  makfe 
no  apology  for  having  lingered  among  them. 

Nearly  a  century  ago  tibis  character  of  the  early  Romali 
history  was  discerned  by  Beaufort,  who  however  carried 
his  scepticism  somewhat  too  far.  The  fullest  and  most  sa- 
tisfactory examination  of  it  was  reserved  for  our  own  days ; 
and  the  learning,  the  labours,  and  the  sagacity  of  Niebuhr 
have  altered  the  whole  face  of  the  early  Roman  story.  We 
will  now  briefly  give  his  vieWs  of  the  portion  of  the  history 
above  narrated'*'. 

The  war  of  Troy  is  so  completely  mythic^  that  we  cannot 
with  safety  regard  any  portion  of  it  b»  strictly  historical. 
The  voyage  of  ^En^as  to  Latium  is,  therefore,  entitled  to 
little  more  credit  than  the  tale  of  his  divine  birth ;  yet,  in 
the  opinion  of  Niebuhr,  it  is  no  Grecian  invention,  but  a 
domestic  Roman  tradition.  It  is,  he  thinks^  indebted  for 
its  origin  to  the  circumstance  of  the  original  population  of 
both  Troy  and  Latium  being  Pelasgian.  As  the  religion  of 
the  whole  of  this  race  was  the  same,  and  the  sacred  isle  of 
Samothrace  a  place  of  common  pilgrimage,  those  who  met 
there,  such  as  the  Lavinians  of  Latium  and  the  Gergethians 

*  In  the  text  of  this  and  the  next  chapter  we  confine  ourselves  to 
Niebuhr's  views.  Our  own  remarks  and  those  of  others  will  be  placed 
in  the  notes. 
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of  l(f  oimt  Ida,  may  have  easily  accounted  for  their  siiiii- 
lantv  of  ^th  and  institutions,  by  supposing  the  more  di- 
stant oned  to  be  colonies  from  Asia ;  and  tile  destruction  of 
Ti'oy  and  dispersion  df  its  inhabitant!^  offered  a  ready  deti- 
ration  of  the  colonies.  It  -^as,  then,  no  difficult  ntatter  td 
make  an  ignorant  people  like  the  early  Romans  believe  in 
an  origin  thus  calculated  to  do  them  honour. 

The  succession  of  Alban  kings*  firom  IMus'  to  Numitor 
is  k  pure  fiction,  intended  to  fill  up  the  space  which  the 
fchreek  chronology  gave  between  the  fall  of  Troy  and  the 
building  of  Rome.  Alba  stbbd  at  the  head  of  thirty  town- 
ships (Popnli  AlhensBs),  and  was  in  union  with  the  confe- 
deration of  the  thirty  Latin  towns.  She  had  the  supremacyi 
and  all  shaf^d  in  the  fl^sh  of  a  victim,  annually  slain  on 
the  Alban  mount.  Lavinium  was  founded  by  settiers  sent 
from  the  thirty  Alban  and  thirty  Latin  towns  (ten  from 
each),  and,  like  the  Panionion,  it  was  so  named  as  being  th^ 
seat  of  congress  of  the  Latins,  who  were  also  called  La- 
vines  f. 

The  Siculahs,  TyrrhenianSj  Aborigine^,  or  however  the 
early  Felasgian  inhabitants  of  Latium  may  have  been  named, 
dwelt  in  villages  on  eminences  which  might  be  easily  de- 
fended. Thus  beyond  the  Tiber  there  was  Vaticum,  or 
Vatical,  and  another,  whose  name  is  unknown,  stood  on 
the  summit  of  the  Janiculan.  On  the  Pallitine  was  a  town 
named  Roma,  and  on  the  Cselian  another^  which  we  have 
reason  to  think  was  named  Lucer  or  Lucerum ;  and  further 
down  the  river  §  probably  another  Called  Remuria^  while  ott 
the  Quirihal  and  Tarpeian  above  Roma,  being  separated  by 
a  swamp  and  marsh  from  the  I^latine,  was  another  town 
named  Quirium.  This  last  belonged  to  the  Babines,  Whb 
had  extended  themselves  thus  far  along  the  Tiber.  Roma 
was  probably  one  of  the  towns  that  acknowledged  the  su- 
premacy of  Alba,  and  warfare  of  course  was  frequent  be- 
tween it  and  Quirium,  and  the  former  would  appear  to 

^  The  names  of  these  kings  in  Livy  are,  Siivius,  iBneas,  Latinus, 
Alba,  Atys,  Capys,  Capetus,  Tiberinus,  Agrippa,  Romulus,  Aventinus, 
Procas,  Numitor,  and  AmuHus.  The  lists  in  Dionysius  and  Ovid  (Met. 
iiv.  609 :  Fasti,  iv.  41.)  differ  slightly  from  this. 

f  Turnus,  Latinus  and  Lavinia  are  nothing  but  personifications  of 
Tyrrhenians,  Latins  and  Lavtnes. 

X  For  there  wasanog^r  Fatiednus,  and,  as  nameroas  examples  show, 
this  infers  a  town. 

f  Mot  on  the  Aventine,  for  then  Eoma  could  have  had  no  territory. 
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hay^  at  tength  become  subject  to  the  latter.  Ilie  tale  of 
the  rape  of  the  Sabine  maidens'^,  and  the  consequent  war, 
'  may  represent  how  at  one  time  tiiiere  had  been  no  right  of 
intermarriage  (connubium)  between  the  two  towns,  and  how 
the  subject  one,  by  force  of  arms,  raised  itself  to  an  equality 
in  civil  rights,  and  even  acquired  the  preponderance.  When 
the  two  were  united,  they  built  the  double  Janus  on  the 
road  leading  from  the  Quirinal  to  the  Palatine,  with  a  door 
facing  each.  It  was  open  in  time  of  war  for  mutual  suc- 
cour, shut  in  time  of  peace  to  prevent  quarrels,  or  in  proof 
of  the  towns  being  distinct  though  united. 

For  some  time  each  town  had  its  own  king,  senate^ 
and  popular  assembly,  and  they  used  to  meet  on  occasions 
of  common  interest  on  the  Comitium,  in  the  valley  between 
the  two  towns.  At  length,  as  the  two  peoples  coalesced  more 
and  more,  and  the  danger  from  Etruria  or  Alba  became 
more  pressing,  they  agreed  to  have  but  one  senate,  one 
assembly,  and  one  king,  to  be  chosen  alternately  by  one 
people  out  of  the  other.  On  all  solemn  occasions  the  two 
combined  peoples  were  now  styled  Populus  Romdnus  et 
Quirite8\. 

In  early  antiquity  almost  every  state  was  divided  into 
tribes,  resulting  from  conquest  or  from  difference  of  origin. 
We  might,  therefore,  expect  to  find  this  the  case  in  the 
present  instance ;  and,  accordingly,  we  learn  that  the  Ro- 
mans formed  a  tribe  named  Ramnes,  and  the  Sabines  one 
named  Titles.  But  we  meet  a  third,  the  Luceres,  whose 
origin  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  ascertain.  Another  form 
of  the  name  however,  Lucertes,  leads  to  the  supposition  of 
their  being  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  named  Lucer  or  Lu- 
cerum,  which  is  to  be  sought  on  the  Caelian,  which  be- 
longed to  Roma  in  the  time  of  Romulus,  that  is,  before  its 
union  with  Quirium ;  for  it  was  here  that  TuUus  Hostilius 
placed  the  Albans,  and  a  branch  of  the  Roman  people  is 

*  In  the  more  ancient  form  of  the  legend  there  are  but  thirty  maidens, 
who  are,  therefore,  nothing  but  personifications  of  the  names  of  the  Cu- 
ries. 

t  Or,  after  the  old  Roman  manner,  Populus  Romanus  Quiritetf  which 
was  afterwards  corrupted  to  Populus  Romanus  Quiritium:  see  above, 
p.  4.  The  fixedness  of  the  Roman  character  showed  itself  even  in  the 
retention  of  old  names  and  forms  ;  a  name  was  never  let  go  out  of  use 
so  long  as  an  object  to  apply  it  to  could  be  found.  Thus,  when  the  di- 
stinction between  the  two  original  component  parts  of  the  Roman  people 
had  ceased,  the  term  QuirUes  was  retained,  and  applied  to  the  Plebs  I 
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assigned  to  TuUus,  as  the  Kanmes  and  Titles  are  to  Romu- 
lus and  Numa,  and  the  Flebs  to  Ancus>  and  none  remains 
for  him  but  the  Luceres.  These  were  of  Latin  origin,  and 
were  subject  to  the  Romans.  They  long  continued  infe- 
rior to  the  other  two,  and  were  not  admitted  to  the  delibe- 
rations on  the  Comitium. 

The  whole  legend  of  Romulus  and  Remus  is  purely  my- 
thic. When  Rome  became  a  state  of  some  importance,  its 
people  naturally  looked  back  and  sought  to  trace  its  origin. 
It  is  probable  that  at  this  time  they  had  some  knowledge 
of  Grecian  literature ;  and  as  the  Greeks  had  adopted  the 
practice  of  deriving  the  naines  in  their  topography  from 
those  of  supposed  kings  and  princes,  the  Romans  inferred 
that  their  city  must  have  been  founded  by  a  Romus  or  Ro- 
mulus*. If,  as  is  above  hinted,  there  was  a  town  named 
Remuria  in  the  neighbourhood,  whose  people  were  of  the 
same  race  as  themselves,  and  had  been  sometimes  at  peace, 
sometimes  at  war  with  them,  and  had  finally  been  overcome, 
they  might  have  inferred  that  Remus,  its  founder,  had  been 
the  twin  brother  of  Romulus,  and  was  slain  by  him  in  a  fit 
of  anger.  The  notion  of  their  city  having  been  founded  by 
twins  would  gather  strength  from  the  circumstance  of  their 
state  having  all  along  developed  itself  in  a  double  form. 
That  the  legend  grew  up  on  the  spot  is  proved  by  the  wolf's 
den,  the  Ruminal  fig-tree,  and  the  other  local  circumstances. 
Gradually,  as  is  always  the  case,  the  story  received  various 
additions,  and  the  legends  of  other  coun^es  were  perhaps 
transferred  to  it,  and  it  thus  assumed  the  form  in  which  it 
has  been  transmitted  to  usf. 

*  One  acquainted  with  mytliology  will  not  be  easily  led  to  believe 
that,  in  remote  antiquity,  countries  and  towns  were  named  from  persons. 
The  Greek  logographers  gave  vogue  to  this  notion,  of  which  no  trace  ap- 
pears in  Homer  or  Hesiod ;  but  the  first  town  reedly  named  after  a  man 
was  Philippi,  after  Philip  of  Macedonia. 

f  The  tale  of  the  exposure  of  the  twins,  and  their  preservation,  re- 
minds us  at  once  of  the  legend  of  Cyrus,  and  of  those  of  Asclepios,  Paris 
and  others  in  Grecian  mythology.  It  more  closely  resembles  the  Ibe- 
rian legend  of  Habis  (Justin,  xliv.),  which  last  is  extremely  similar  to 
that  of  Orson  in  the  Romance.  It  is  remarkable  that'many  names  in  the 
early  Roman  legends  seem  to  be  of  Greek  origin.  Thus  we  have  Evan- 
der  (Good-man),  Cacus  (Bad),  Amulius  {Cunning,  atfivKos),  Numitor 
and  Numa  {Lawful,  v6fto$).  It  does  not,  however,  hence  follow  that  the 
legendary  history  of  Rome  was  the  invention  of  the  Greeks ;  ihe  Romans 
themselves  may  have  had  a  fondness,  even  In  the  early  ages,  for  losing 
Greek  names 
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Numai  like  Romtilus^  is  an  ideal  personage^  the  symbol 
of  the  early  religious  institutions  of  the  state*  Ai  thesel 
were  chiefly  Sabine,  he  was  made  to  be  of  that  nation,  but 
in  the  original  legend  he  must  have  been  a  native  of  Qni-^ 
rium,  not  of  Cures* 

The  purely  mythic  portion  of  Roman  Story  terminateis 
with  Numa.  The  dawn  of  reality  begins  to  gliminer  with 
the  reign  of  TuUus  Hostilins.  That  Alba  was  destroyed, 
and  that  a  portion  of  its  population  migrated  to  Rome,  are 
historic  facts ;  but  the  probability  is,  that  the  Romans  and 
Latins  in  conjunction  took  Alba  and  divided  its  territory 
and  people,  for  it  was  the  Italian  law  of  nations  that  the 
lands  of  the  vanquished  became  the  property  of  the  con-* 
queror,  and  we  find  the  territory  about  Alba  belonging  tcf 
llie  Latins,  not  to  the  Romans.  Or  Alba  may  have  been 
destroyed  by  the  Latins  alone>  and  its  people  have  sought 
refuge  at  Rome. 

llbe  reign  of  Ancus  offers  none  of  the  features  of  poetry^ 
iMe  events  which  it  contains  are  all  historical^  though  they 
may  not  all  belong  to  that  time. 

With  Tarquinius  Priscus  the  poetic  history  re- appears. 
The  Connthian^  and  even  the  Etruscan,  origin  of  this  prince 
is  apparently  mere  fiction ;  while  his  stirname  of  Pnsous,- 
Caia  Csecilia  the  name  of  his  wife  in  an  old  legend,  and 
the  fact  of  there  being  a  Tairquinian  house  at  Roine>  testify 
strongly  for  his  Latin  origin.  For;  as  has  been  shown  above ^» 
the  I^iscans  were  a  people  united  with  the  Latins,  like  the 
Quirites  with  the  Rdmans;  and  ai^  the  names  Auruncus^ 
Siculus,  and  others,  affixed  to  those  of  petsons  in  the  early 
ages  of  Rome,  denote  from  what  people  they  Sprang,  that 
of  Priscus  could  only  have  been  attached  to  a  person  of 
Priscan  originf.  Moreover  as  the  Servilii,  with  whom 
Priscus  was  a  surname,  were  one  of  the  Alban  houses]  on 
the  Ceelian,  and  therefore  belonged  to  the  Luceres,  it  seems 
to  follow  that  the  Tarquinii  also  belonged  to  this  tribe, 
and  of  this]  sufficient  proofs  appear.  Caia  Caecilia's  name 
refers  us  to  Prseneste,  said  to  have  been  built  by  Cseculus 
the  Eponymus,  or  heroic  founder  of  her  housct     lit  more- 

*  See  p.  4. 

f  To  us  it  appears  more  probable  that  Priscus  and  Superhus  were  first 
used  in  after-times,  and  after  the  former  had  gotten  the  signification  of 
oldf  to  lUstinguish  the  Tarquinii.  If  Priscus  was  a  cognomenf  it  w<mld 
have  adhered  to  the  family. 
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oyer^  Ticrquiiiitui  was  of  Alban  extractaon,  the  wore&ip  of 
the  Greek  gods  at  f^e  Roman  games,  said  to  have  been  in- 
trbdnced  by  him,  and  so  inexplicable  on  the  theory  of  his 
being  an  Etmscaii,  becomes  easy  of  solution;  for  the  AlbaniS^ 
though  mixed  with  Priscans,  were  mainly  Tyrrheniani^i  and 
the  reli^dn  of  Rome  had  been  hitherto  chiefly  Sabine. 

The  poetic  legend  of  Servius  TuUius  is  utterly  at  vatiance 
with  the  following  passage  of  a  speech  of  the  emperor 
6knidius,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  Btruscan  litera- 
ture*. "According  to  our  annals/'  says  he,  "Servius  Tul- 
lius  was  the  son  of  the  captiye  Ocrisia  i  if  we  follow  the 
Tuscans,  he  was  the  faithful  follower  of  Cseles  Vivenna, 
and  shared  in  all  his  fortunes.  At  last,  being  orerpowered 
through  a  irariety  of  disasters,  he  quitted  £&uria  with  the 
remains  of  the  army  that  had  served  under  Cseles,  went  ttf 
Romci  and  occupied  the  Cselian  hill,  calling  it  so  after  his 
former  commander.  He  exchanged  his  Tuscan  name  Mas- 
tama  fbr  a  Roman  one,  dbtained  the  kingly  power,  and 
winded  it  to  the  great  good  of  the  state."  Still  the  truth 
of  this  statement  is  not  to  be  at  once  acquiesced  in.  Clau- 
dius was  a  man  of  no  judgement ;  Btruscan  annals  conti- 
nued to  be  written  down  at  least  to  the  time  of  StiUa, 
when  Btmtia  lost  her  independence;  each  annalist,  without 
having  any  new  sourcei^  of  knowledge,  expanded  and  en- 
larged the  accounts  of  his  predecessors ;  there  may  have 
been  an  old  tale  of  a  chief  named  Mastama  retiring  to  and 
settling  at  Rome,  and  some  annalist  may  have  chosen  to 
assert  that  he  was  Servius  Tullius.  It  moreover  does  not 
follow  that  this  account  gained  general  credence  even  in 
Etruria;  It  id  to  be  remarked,  that  among  the  Luceres 
there  was.  a  house  of  the  Tullii,  which  would  seem  to  make 
Servius,  like  Tarquinius,  one  of  themf. 

"The  legends  of  Tarquinius  and  Servius,  however,"  says 
Niebuhr,  "  clearly  imply  that  there  was  a  time  when  Rome 
received  Tuscan  institutions  from  a  prince  of  Etruria,  and 
was  the  great  and  splendid  capital  of  a  powerful  Etruscan 

*  It  was  on  two  brazen  tables^  found  at  Lyons  in  the  16th  century. 

f  There  is  something  very  strange  in  ii  leader  of  mercenary  troopsy 
like  the  CharidSmuses  of  Greece,  the  Sforzas  and  Braccios  of  modern 
Italy,  being  the  author  of  a  wise  and  beneficent  system  of  legislation, 
sach  as  that  of  Servias  Tullius.  Is  there  any  other  instance  of  the  total 
rcgecdon  of  a  foreign,  and  the  assumption  of  a  Roman  narne^  in  the  early 
ages?  The  change  of  Attus  Clausus  to  Appins  Claudius,  eten  if  rea^ 
is  of  quite  a  different  kind. 
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State."  Perhaps  Veii,  or  one  of  the  adjoining  Tuscan  states^ 
conquered  Rome;  perhaps  Caeles  or  Mastama,  or  some 
other  Tuscan  leader,  got  the  government  into  his  hands'*'  ; 
possibly  it  may  have  been  the  transient  dominion  of  Por- 
senna,  presently  to  be  noticedf. 

llie  tragic  fate  of  Servius  and  the  crimes  of  TulHa  ojre, 
perhaps,  purely  imaginary  events ;  this  much,  however,  is 
certain,  that  the  noble  system  of  legislation  which  bears  his 
name  was  rendered  abortive  by  a  counter-revolution ;  whe- 
ther it  was  attended  with  bloodshed  and  atrocities  or  not 
is  a  matter  of  little  importance. 

The  whole  poetic  tale  of  the  last  Tarquinius  is  full  of 
inconsistencies  and  contradictions.  Thus  Brutus,  we  are 
told,  was  of  the  same  age  with  the  king's  sons,  and  was 
regarded  as  an  idiot.  We  may  therefore  suppose  him  not 
to  have  been  more  than  five-and-twenty  at  the  time  of  the 
revolution,  yet  he  had  grown-up  sons  at  that  time,  and, 
though  a  natural,  was  invested  with  one  of  the  highest 
offices  in  the  state,  the  tribunate  of  the  Celeres,  and  could 
therefore  convene  assemblies  and  exercise  sacerdotal  func- 
tions !  His  name  probably  gave  occasion  to  the  tale  of  his 
idiotcy,  which  tale  knew  nothing  of  his  office,  and  the  an* 
nalists,  as  usual,  heedlessly  combined  the  two  accounts. 

The  narrative  of  the  taking  of  Gabii  is  evidently  made 
up  from  two  stories  in  Herodotus  :|:,  and  is  quite  irrecon- 

*  Sforza,  from  a  leader  of  mercenaries,  became  duke  of  Milan  by 
marrying  the  daughter  of  the  last  of  the  Visconti. 

f  Niebuhr  is  certainly  perplexed  about  the  Tuscan  dominion  at  Rome, 
especially  as  he  rejects  the  Tuscan  origin  of  the  Tarquinii.  Miiller 
(i.  118 — 123.)  thinks  that  at  a  time  when  the  city  of  Tarquinii  had  ex- 
tended her  supremacy  over  all  Etruria,  she  also  ruled  over  Rome  and  a 
part  of  Latium.  Hence,  he  explains  the  walls,  sewers,  Capitoline  tem- 
ple, built  on  the  Tuscan  scale  of  magnitude,  and  the  Grecian  games,  &c., 
for  Tarquinii  was  intimately  connected  with  Corinth.  Mastarna,  at  the 
headt>f  an  army  from  Volsiniii  the  enemy  of  Tarquinii,  conquered  Rome, 
and  gave  it  a  new  constitution ;  but  his  government  was  overthrown  by 
the  Tarquinians,  and  finally  Lars  Porsenna  of  Clusium  put  an  end  to  the 
dominion  of  Tarquinii,  conquering  Rome  among  other  places  belonging 
to  her.  This  writer,  therefore,  supposes  the  Tuscan  dominion  at  Rome 
to  have  lasted  a  century.  After  all,  we  may  ask,  is  there  any  absolnte 
necessity  for  supposing  it  all  ? 

X  That  of  Zopyrus  (iii.  154.),  and  the  counsel  ^ven  to  Periander  by 
ThrasybOlus  (v.  92.).  A  Spanish  abbot  gave  the  same  counsel  to  Rami- 
rez king  of  Arragon  (Mariana,  x.  16.),  and  pope  John  VIII.  gave  it  to 
Charles  the  Bald  of  France,  and  Theodoric,  count  of  Holland.  (Scriverius, 
Batavia  Fetus,)    The  pope  and  abbot  had  no  doubt  read  Livy* 
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dleable  with  the  fact  of  the  treaty  with  that  town  which  ex« 
isted  even  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  written  on  a  bull's-hide 
stretched  on  a  shield.  In  like  manner,  the  war  with  Ardea 
must  be  a  baseless  fiction,  for,  as  will  appear,  it  was  at 
the  time  of  the  expulsion  a  Latin  town  subject  to  Rome. 
The  tale  of  Lucretia  may  or  may  not  be  a  fiction ;  but  the 
oath  of  the  four  Romans  is  plainly 'sjrmbolical  of  the  union 
between  the  three  Patrician  tribes  and  the  Hebs  against  the 
tyrant ;  Lucretius  being  a  Ramnes,  Valerius  a  Tides,  CoUa- 
tinus  a  Lucer,  and  Brutus  a  plebeian'*'.  The  consulate  of 
CoUalinus,  a  Tarquinius,  looks  like  a  compromise  with  the 
powerful  house  to  which  he  belonged,  allowing  that  one  of 
them,  to  be  chosen  by  the  people,  should  share  in  the  su- 
preme power ;  but  the  whole  house  was  banished  shortly 

afterwards  t. 

Of  the  war  with  Porsenna,  not  a  single  incident  can 
be  regarded  as  a  portion  of  real  history ;  Porsenna  himself 
was  a  m3^hic  hero  of  Etruria,  probably  belonging  to  the 
ante-Hstoric  times,  possibly  connected  in  the  Roman  tra- 
dition with  the  war  in  which  Rome  fell  before  the  Tuscan 
arms.  For  Rome  actually  had  to  surrender  to  a  Tuscan 
power,  to  ^ve  back  all  Uie  lands  beyond  the  Tiber,  and 
her  citizens  were  prohibited  the  use  of  iron  except  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  {.  But  when  the  Tuscans  were  defeated 
before  Aricia,  the  Romans  rose  and  recovered  their  indepen- 
dence, but  not  the  ceded  lands.  Then  it  may  have  been 
that  property  belonging  to  the  Tuscan  lord  in  the  city  was 
sold  by  auction,  which  may  have  given  rise  to  the  symbolic 
custom  of  selling  the  goods  of  king  Porsenna. 

The  battle  of  the  Regillus  is  thoroughly  Homeric,  with 
its  single  combats  of  heroes,  and  gods  sharing  openly  in  it. 
It  closes  the  Lay  of  the  Tarquins^  ;  the  whole  generation 
vho  had  been  warring  with  each  other  since  the  crime  of 
Seitusll  perish  in  it;  "the  manes  of  Lucretia  are  appeased, 

*  The  Junii  were  always  a  plebeian  house.  Kiebuhr  (iii.  41,  Ger- 
t<iuin)  would  seem  to  have  regarded  Brutus  as  the  tribune  of  the  plebeian 
knights. 

t  The  story  of  the  slave  Vindicius  is  a  fiction,  to  give  a  historical 
origin  to  the  custom  of  emancipating  slaves  by  the  Findicta, 

t  Tacitus,  Hist.  iii.  72.     Pliny  H.  N.  xxxiv.  39. 

$  So  Niebuhr  names  it  after  the  Nibeluvgen  Lied,  t.  e.  Lay  of  the 
Mibelangs,  a  celebrated  German  poem. 

II  According  to  one  account  Sextus  was  killed  in  this  battle. 
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and  the  men  of  the  heroic  age  depart  out  of  the  world,  before 
injustice  begins  to  domineer,  and  gives  birth  to  insurrection 
in  the  state  which  they  had  delivered." 


CHAPTER  V. 

THB   OBIfilN   AND    FBOGBBSS   07   THE   BOMAN   CONSTITUTIOIT 

ACCOBDING  TO  NIEBUHB. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  we  havegiven  a  sketch  of  Niebuhr's 
views  of  the  history  of  Rome  in  the  regal  period.  We  now" 
proceed  to  give  some  of  his  ideas  on  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  the  constitution  during  the  same  time. 

No  institution  in  ancient  times  was  more  general  than 
tiiat  of  the  division  of  a  people  into  tribes'*',  lliese  were 
either  genealogical  or  local ;  the  former  were  the  more  an- 
cient ]and,  and  mostly  arose  from  a  difference  of  origin  ante- 
pedent  to  their  political  union.  These  tribes  were  divided 
into  a  certain  number  of  Houses  (Gentes),  each  of  whicl^ 
again  was  composed  of  a  greater  or  lesser  number  of  Fami- 
lies (Familia) .  The  territory  of  the  state  was  divided  among 
the  tribes,  and  thus  the  genealogic  tribes  must  have  been  local 
ones  also  at  the  time  of  their  formation:  but  this  local  posi- 
tion was  not  tiieir  bond  of  union. 

To  apply  this  principle  to  Rome.  When  Roma  and  Qui^ 
rium  united,  their  inhabitants,  under  the  name  of  Ramnes 
and  Tities,  formed  two  tribes,  equal  in  all  respects,  save 
that  the  former  had  the  preceden.ce  in  rank;  the  third  tribe f 
was  the  Luceres,  who,  as  previously  subordinate  to  the  Ro- 
mans, were  not  yet  placed  on  an  equality  with  the  former 
two.  This  inferiority  of  the  Luceres  is  proved  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  original  number  of  the  Vestals,  the  Pontiffs, 
the  Flamens,  and  the  Augurs  being  four,  two  for  each  of  the 
superior  tribes,  and  by  other  similar  divisions  in  the  state. 
Hence  the  members  of  the  first  two  tribes  were  called  those 

*  For  both  Sparta  and  Athens  see  History  of  Greece,  Part  I.  c.  v.  &  vii. 

■f*  The  word  tribus,  equivalent  to  the  Greek  phyle,  evidently  comes 
from  tresj  and,  like  the  Attic  rpiTTvSf  indicated  the  original  number  of 
the  tribes  of  Rome.  In  like  manner  century  originally  indicated  100 
(centum)  houses  or  individuals.  They  both  became  in  the  course  of  time 
mere  terms  of  division,  and  we  read  of  20,  21,  30,  85  tribes,  and  centu. 
ries  of  even  30  persons. 
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of  the  Greater  Houses  (Mqfdrum  G^en^itfm),-— those  of  the 
latter,  of  the  Lesser  Houses  (Mindrum  Gentium)*, 

Each  tribe  was  divided  into  ten  Curies  (Curia),  and  each 
€ury  contained  ten  Houses  (Gentes),  Each  tribe  was  pre- 
sided over  by  its  Tribune  (Tribunus),  who  was  its  leader  in 
<he  field,  its  pnest  and  magistrate  at  home.  Eadii  Cury  had 
in  like  manner  its  Curion  (CuHo),  whose  title  in  the  field 
was  Centurion,  as  he  commanded  a  hundred  (centum)  men 
in  the  original  Roman  army. 

The  members  of  a  house,  thou^  bearing  the  same  name, 
are  not  to  be  regarded  as  kinsmenf.  Their  union  was 
solely  a  political  one ;  it  was  kept  up  by  common  sacred 
rites,  at  stated  times  and  places,  to  the  expense  of  which 
all  its  members  contributed.  The  Gentiles  (t.  e.  the  mem- 
bers of  the  house  or  gens)  were  bound  to  aid  one  another 
in  paying  fines,  ransoms,  etc. ;  and  if  a  man  died  without 
kin  and  intestate,  his  property  went  to  his  Gentiles.  These 
members  oi  the  houses  of  the  three  tribes  formed  the 
burghers  or  original  citizens  of  Rome.  Their  common 
name  seems  to  have  been  Celeres;^ ;  they  were  also  called 
Patres,  Patroni  and  Patricians,  from  the  following  cause. 

The  states  of  antiquity  were  extremely  jealous  of  tiieir 
civic  rights,  and  slow  to  communicate  them  to  strangers ; 
there  moreover  was  not  in  them  that  equal  law  for  the  ci- 
tizen and  the  stranger,  to  which  we  are  accustomed.  When 
therefore  for  the  sake  of  trade*  or  from  some  other  cause, 
a  man  wished  to  settle  in  a  town  which  was  at  amity  or  in 
a  federal  relation  with  his  native  place,  he  was  obliged  to 
choose  some  citizen  of  his  new  abode  as  his  legal  protector 
and  guardian.  In  Greece,  a  sojourner  of  this  kind  was 
named  a  Metcec,  at  Rome  he  was  called  a  Client ;  the  me- 
tflec  relation  however  might  be  dissolved  at  will,  that  of 
clientship  descended  to  the  posterity  of  the  first  client. 
The  relaiive  term  to  cUenf  was  patron,  with  which  Pater 
(Father)  and  Patricius  (homo)  may  be  regarded  as  synony- 
mous, and  denoting  the  paternal  care  which  a  Roman 
burgher  exercised  over  his  children,  servants,  and  clients. 

*  The  equestrian  centuries  of  Tarquinius  or  the  Conscripti  of  Brutus 
were  thought  by  some  to  be  the  Lesser  Houses. 

f  Thus  the  Lentuli  and  the  Scipiones  were  both  of  the  house  of  the 
Comelii,  but  they  were  never  regarded  as  kinsmen.  • 

X  Celer  seems  to  be  akin  to  the  Greeks  KeKifs,  a  raceharse.  The  Ro- 
man Celeres  or  Patridaos  answered  to  the  iTTTrets  or  l^rTro/Sorat  of  the 
Greeks, 
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If  the  client  did  not  exercise  a  trade,  keep  a  shop,  or  60 
forth,  the  patron  usually  granted  him  on  his  estate,  two 
jugevB  of  arable  land,  with  ^ace  to  build  a  cottage  on,  which 
he  held  as  tenant  at  will.  The  patron  was  bound  to  relieve 
his  client  when  in  distress,  to  expound  to  him  the  law, 
both  oivil  and  religious,  and  to  appear  for  him  in  courts  of 
justice  *.  The  client  on  his  side  was  to  be  obedient  to  his 
patron,  to  aid  him  in  paying  fines  to  the  state,  and  in  bear- 
ing public  burdens,  to  contribute  to  ransom  him  if  made  a 
priscmer,  and  to  help  to  make  up  the  marriage-portion  of  his 
daughters.  Altogether  this  relation  has  a  stnking  simila- 
rity to  that  of  lord  and  vassal  in  the  feudal  times. 

The  Patricians  or  burghers  formed  the  general  assembly 
or  Populus  f.  They  met  on  the  place  called  the  Comitium, 
and  they  voted  by  curies,  whence  the  assembly  was  named 
Comitia  Curidta.  The  votes  taken  in  the  curies  were  those 
of  the  houses,  not  cf  individuals. 

No  state  in  antiquity  was  without  its  senate ;  that  of 
Rome  was  composed  of  representatives,  one  for  each  of  the 
houses,  and  consequently  contained  at  first  100,  then  200, 
and  finally  300  members.  It  was  divided  into  decuries, 
corresponding  to  the  number  of  the  curies,  and  therefore 
gfadually  increasing  in  number  from  ten  to  thirty.  The 
Ramnes  had  the  superiority  in  the  senate  also;  ten  persons, 
one  from  each  of  their  decuries,  were  named  the  Ten  First 
(Decern  primi)  of  the  senate.  On  the  death  of  a  king,  these 
ten  formed  a  board,  each  member  of  which  enjoyed  for  five 
days,  as  Interrex  (Between-king),  the  royal  power  and  dig- 
nity. If  at  the  end  of  fifty  days  no  king  was  elected,  the 
rotation  of  Interrexes  commenced  anew. 

When  the  King  (Reai)  was  to  be  elected,  the  senate  agreed 
among  themselves  on  the  person  whom  the  Interrex  should 

*  Hence  lawyers  still  call  those  who  employ  them  their  clients. 

'^  The  following  passages  of  Livy  prove  that  the  populus  was  distinct 
from  the  plebs.  "  A  plebe,  consensu  populi,  consulibus  negotium  manda- 
tur,"  iv.  51.  ''Non  papuli  sed  plebis  magistratum,"  ii.  56.  "  Praetor  is 
qui popuh  plebique  jus  dabit  summum/'  xxv.  12.  In  Cicero's  Epistles 
we  meet  the  following  superscriptions  (Ad  Divers,  x.  8.):  Plancus  imp. 

CONS.  DES.  S.  D.  COSS.  PR.  TRIB.  PLEB.  SEN.  POP.  PL.  Q.  R.,  and  (Id.  X. 

35.)  Lepidus  imp.  iter.  pont.  max.  s.  d.  senat.  pop.  PL.  Q.  R. 
Fabius  and  Dion  Cassius,  as  appears  from  Diddorus  and  Zonaras,  used 
^^/ios  for  pbpulut,  irXfiOos  (or  plebs.  See  Niebuhr,  i«  417.  and  ii.  168, 
note.  We  think  that  these  passages  are  quite  demonstrative  on  the  sub^ 
ject.  It  is  impossible  to  explain  them  on  the  theory  of  the  populus  being 
the  whole,  the  plebs  a  part  of  the  people. 
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propose  to  the  curies.  If  they  accepted  him,  the  sanction 
of  liie  gods  was  sought  by  auguxy,  and  the  signs  being  fa- 
vourable, the  new  kmg  had  himself  to  propose  a  law  for 
inrestrng  him  with  the  full  regal  power  (imperktm)  to  the 
curies,  who  might  then  if  they  pleased  annul  their  former 
decision*.  It  was  probably  thought,  that  in  a  matter  of 
such  importance  it  was  prudent  to  deliberate  twice,  or,  like 
the  Athenian  magistrates,  the  Roman  king  may  have  had 
to  undergo  a  Dokimasy  t>  or  scrutiny. 

The  regal  office  at  Rome  yery  much  resembled  that  of 
the  heroic  ages  in  Grreece,  but  it  differed  from  it  in  being 
dectiye,  not  hereditary.  The  king  had  the  absolute  com- 
maud  of  the  army;  he  offered  the  sacrifices  for  the  nation ; 
he  convoked  the  senate  and  people,  and  laid  laws  before 
them;  he  could  punish  by  fines  and  corporal  penalties,  but 
an  appeal  from  his  sentence  lay  for  the  citizens,  (that  is,  the 
patricians,)  to  the  assembly  of  the  curies ;  his  power  over 
sojourners  and  others  not  belonging  to  the  houses  was  un- 
limited. The  king  moreover  sat  every  ninth  day,  and  ad- 
nunistered  justice  himself  or  assigned  a  judge.  He  could 
dispose  of  the  booty  and  the  land  acquired  in  war,  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  conquered  territory  belonged  to  the 
cro^n,  which  was  cultivated  by  the  king's  clients,  and 
yielded  him  a  large  revenue. 

Such  was  the  constitution  of  Rome  in  the  period  de- 
signated by  the  first  three  kings.  With  Ancus  the  state 
received  a  new  element,  the  Plebes,  or  Flebs. 

In  every  state  regulated  on  the  principle  of  houses,  there 
naturally  grows  up  a  Demos,  Plebs,  or  commonalty,  the 
members  of  which  are  free,  under  the  protection  of  the  law, 
may  acquire  real  property,  make  by-laws  for  themselves, 
but,  though  bound  to  serve  in  war,  are  excluded  from  the 
government  J.  This  commonalty  is  composed  of  various 
elements,  and  in  some  cases,  as  at  Athens,  it  has  acquired 
such  a  preponderance  of  strength  as  to  draw  all  political 
power  to  itself,  and  thus  convert  the  state  into  a  democracy^ 
But  destiny  favoured  Rome  in  this  respect ;  for  though  her 
Hebs  was  the  most  respectable  commonalty  that  ever  ex* 

*  Cicero  de  Rep.,  ii.  13.  17.  18.  20.  21.  For  the  general  principle 
of  a  double  election  of  magistrates  see  Cicero,  Rullu»ii.  11. 

t  History  of  Greece,  p.  63. 

X  Compare  the  Perioecians  of  Laconia  and  the  Demos  of  Atdca  before 
the  time  of  Solon. 
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isted,  the  Populus  always  had  sufficient  strength  to  balance 
it,  and  thus  the  development  of  the  constitution  was  gra« 
dual  and  beneficent*. 

The  Roman  Plebs  was  thus  formed.  In  the  period  which 
we  have  just  described,  there  was  probably  at  Rome  some 
kind  of  a  commonalty,  consisting  of  emancipated  clients 
and  of  persons  who  had  not  entered  into  the  client-relation, 
but  it  was  of  no  account.  When,  however,  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  Alba,  a  division  of  conquests  took  place  between  the 
Romans  and  the  Latins,  the  Plebs,  which  had  been  already 
augmented  by  the  inhabitants  of  those  liatin  towns  which 
had  been  conquered  before  that  time,  now  received  a  great 
accession  to  its  body.  King  Ancus  assigned  the  Aventine 
for  the  abode  of  such  of  the  Latins  as  chose  to  remove  to 
Rome,  and  it  became  the  site  of  the  plebeian  cityf.  But 
the  greater  part  of  the  Plebs,  who  were  mostly  landowners, 
stayed  on  their  lands  away  from  Rome.  It  was,  moreover, 
the  Italian  law  of  nations,  that  when  a  town  was  taken  or 
surrendered,  its  territory  fell  to  the  conqueror :  the  Roman 
kings  had  always  re-assigned  a  part  of  it  to  the  old  possessors, 
and  the  Plebs  therefore  contained  all  the  people,  gentle 
and  simple,  of  such  Latin  towns  as  fell  to  Rome :  many  of  its 
members  might  consequently  vie  with  the  patricians  in 
nobleness  of  descent,  and  equalled  them  in  wealth ;  but 
the  jealousy  of  these  last  would  not  allow  them  to  inter- 
marry with  them,  and  most  legal  relations  were  to  the  dis« 
advantage  of  the  plebeians. 

The  Romulian  constitution,  which  we  have  been  describ- 
ing, received  its  complete  development  by  the  calling  up 
of  the  Luceres  into  the  senate,  but  the  time  when  this  oc- 
curred is  uncertain.  The  great  change  of  this  constitution 
commenced  with  Tarquinius  Priscus  in  the  following  man- 
ner^ 

It  is  the  nature  of  an  exclusive  aristocracy  to  diminish 
with  great  rapidity,  and  eventually  to  die  away,  if  it  refuses 
to  replace  the  houses  which  become  extinct.  Such  appears 
to  have  been  the  case  with  that  of  Rome  at  this  time  ;  the 
curies  did  not  on  an  average  contain  more  than  five  houses 

*  The  real  cause  of  this  difference  was  probably  that  the  Romans  wer^ 
an  agricultural,  the  Athenians  a  trading  people. 

f  The  Aventine  was  not  included  within  the  wall  of  Servius  TuUius ; 
tha  plans  of  Rome  which  so  represent  it  are  wrong. 
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qiiece.  Tarquinius  thei«fore  proposed  tx>  form  three  new 
tribes  of  Houses  out  of  his  own  retainers  and  the  plebeians, 
and  to  name  them  from  himself  and  his  friends.  As  this 
would  be  making  six  instead  of  three  tribes,  and  thus  be  al- 
tering the  form  of  the  ccmstitution,  the  augur  Navius  was 
put  forward  to  oppose  it,  and  even  Heaven,  as  we  have  seen, 
called  to  aid.  It  would  appear  that  a  compromise  was  ef- 
fected between  the  king  and  the  patricians,  as  he  in  reality 
did  what  he  proposed,  for  he  doubled  the  number  of  the 
houses,  but  left  that  of  the  tribes  untouched ;  each  tribe 
therefore  now  consisted  of  two  parts  or  centuries. 

The  Plebs,  meantime,  advanced  daily  in  numbers,  wealth, 
and  power  by  the  various  accessions  which  it  received. 
The  legislator  whom  we  name  Servius  Tullius  saw  the 
advantage  of  giving  it  more  organisation  than  it  had  yet 
obtained)  and  he  accordingly  divided  it  into  local  tribes. 
The  number  of  these  tribes  was  thirty,  answering  to  that 
of  the  patrician  curies  and  of  the  Latin  towns;  four  of 
them  were  civic  or  in  the  city,  the  remaining  twenty-six 
were  rural ;  of  these,  ten  lay  beyond  the  Tiber  in  Etruria. 
These  tribes  being  local,  each  had  its  separate  region,  which 
bore  the  same  name  with  itself.  Each  tribe  had  its  tribtme, 
who  was  its  captain  in  war,  its  chief  magistrate  in  peace ; 
he  apportioned  the  tax  (triblltum*)  which  the  tribe  had  to 
pay  among  the  tribesmen  {trihiiles),  regulated  their  con- 
tingent in  the  army,  and  inspected  the  condition  of  every 
family.  The  plebeian  tribes  when  met  in  assembly  elected 
their  tribunes  and  other  magistrates,  made  laws  for  their 
own  regulation,  imposed  rates  for  common  objects,  etc. 

Rome  now  consisted  of  two  united  but  distinct  peoples, 
governed  by  one  prince,  with  a  common  public  interest,  but 
yet  without  even  the  right  of  intermarriage.  These  were 
the  Populus  or  burghers,  and  the  Plebs  or  commonalty ; 
equally  free,  but  with  the  advantage  in  point  of  honour  on 
the  side  of  the  former  t.  But  the  legislator  saw  danger  in 
this  separation,  and  he  sought  to  obviate  it  by  an  institution 
in  which  both  should  be  comprised,  and  by  which  birth  and 

*  Tfibutum  comes /from  trihui,  not  the  reverse. 

t  The  assemhlies  {comitia)  of  the  Populus  were  held  on  the  Comitium, 
those  of  the  Plebs  in  the  Forum;  the  Rostra,  a  long  stage  from  which  the 
magistrates  spoke  in  public,  separated  these  two  places,  which  lay  on  the 
same  level,  and  which  were,  in  common  use,  Included  under  the  name 
Forum^' 
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wealth  should  have  their  due  and  full  influence  in  the  state. 
This  he  proposed  to  effect  by  arranging  the  whole  popular 
tion  in  Classes,  subdivided  into  Centuries.  The  form  in  which 
we  must  conceive  the  people  in  this  arrangement  is  that  of 
an  Army  (JExerdtus),  as  it  was  called,  composed  of  cavalry, 
infantry,  artillery^  and  its  baggage-train,  and  it  met  on  the 
Campus  Martins  without  the  city. 

The  three  original  tribes  of  Romulus,  with  the  three  of 
Tarquinius,  contained  all  the  patricians  without  distinction 
of  property;  they  were  named  the  Six  Suffrages  (Sex  Suf- 
fragia).  To  these  Servius  added  twelve  centuries  of  plebeian 
notables,ormea  of  superior  wealth,  a  kind  of  plebeian  nobility 
whose  honours  descended  to  their  posterity :  these  centuries 
were  open ;  any  plebeian  might  be  raised  to  them.  The 
eighteen  centuries,  under  the  name  of  Knights  or  Horsemen 
(Equites),  formed  the  cavalry  of  the  Roman  army.  If  any 
member  of  them  was  so  reduced  in  circumstances  as  not  to 
be  able  to  purchase  a  war-horse  for  himself,  and  a  slave  and 
horse  to  attend  and  follow  him  to  the  field,  the  state  as- 
signed him  a  siun  of  10,000  asses  for  that  purpose,  and  for 
their  maintenance  an  annual  rent-charge  of  2000  asses  on 
the  estates  of  single  women  and  orphans,  who  were  thus 
made  to  contribute  to  the  defence  of  the  state  which  gave 
them  protection.  If  a  knight  was  degraded,  as  sometimes 
occurred,  his  horse  was  sold  to  reimburse  the  state,  and  his 
pension  was  assigned  to  another. 

After  the  eighteen  equestrian  Centuries  came  the  infantry, 
composed  entirely  of  plebeians,  arranged  in  £.ye  Classes  in 
the  order  of  their  property,  and  armed  in  the  same  propor* 
tion,  as  the  following  table  will  show : 


I.    100,000  aises  and  upwards.    40  of  old,  40  of  young  men  =  80  •• 


Class.  Property,  Centuries,  Arms, 

r  Hebnet. 
Shield. 
Corselet 
Greaves. 
Sword. 
Spear. 

fHelmeC 
Shield. 
Grcavee. 
Sword. 
Spear. 

III.     50,000  asses  and  upwards.   lOof  old,  lOof  young  men  =  90  {  ^^Sfg^^a?**' 

^'    ?5.25?  *"®*  *"<^  "P^*"**'    10ofold,10ofyoungmen  =  S0     Spear  and  dart. 
v.     12,500  asses  and  upwards.    15ofold,15of  youqgmen=S0     Siings. 

no" 
Those  whose  property  was  under  12,500  asses  were  ar- 
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ranged  in  centuries  out  of  the  classes.  Of  these  centuries 
there  were  four,  as  will  thus  appear.  All  in  the  centuries 
taken  together  were  divided  into  Assiduans  or  Locupl^es 
and  Proletarians,  the  former  containing  all  down  to  those 
who  had  1500  asses,  the  latter  those  who  had  less  than  that 
sum.  Now  the  Assiduans  below  the  classes  were  divided 
into  Accensi,  or  those  who  had  from  7000  to  12,500  asses, 
and  Veiati,  who  had  from  1500  to  7000;  and  the  Pro- 
letarians were  again  divided  into  Proletarians,  or  those  who 
bad  from  375  to  1500  asses,  and  Capite  Censi,  or  those  who 
had  less  than  375  asses,  thus  making  four  in  all.  The  cor- 
porations of  carpenters  (fabri),  trumpeters  (liticines),  and 
horn-blowers  (comicines)  formed  three  centuries,  of  which 
the  first  stood  and  voted  with  the  first  class,  the  last  two 
with  the  fifth.     The  entire  number  of  centuries  therefore 

was  195*,  viz. 

Equestrian  18 

Classes  170 

Assiduans  2 

Proletarians  2 

Mechanists  3 

195 

When  the  centuries  were  assembled  on  the  Field  of  Mars, 
their  place  of  meeting,  they  voted  on  elections,  laws,  or  any 
other  matters  previously  prepared  in  the  senate.  Their 
power  to  reject  was  absolute,  but  their  assent  required  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  patricians  in  their  curies.  They  voted  in 
the  following  order.  The  Six  Sufilrages ;  the  Plebeian  eques- 
trian centuries ;  the  first  class,  and  the  carpenters ;  the  re- 
o^&ining  classes ;  the  two  centuries  of  miisicians  ;  the  Ac- 
censi ;  the  VelAti ;  the  Proletarians ;  the  Capite  Censi.  If 
the  first  three  divisions  were  unanimous,  it  was  needless  to 
^  up  the  remainder ;  for,  as  we  may  see,  they  formed  a  ma- 
jority of  99  to  96  of  the  whole.  Hence  the  design  of  the 
^^lator  is  apparent ;  he  aimed  at  forming  a  mingled  ari- 
stocracy and  timocracy  t,  by  placing  the  political  power  in 
^^^  hands  of  the  noble  and  the  wealthy  J,  and  to  stave  off 

*  This  view  depends  on  Niebuhr's  (yol.  i.  p.  444)  emendation  of  a 
passage  in  Cicero  de  Republica. 

t  The  timocracy  of  Solon  (Hist  of  Greece,  P.  I.  c  vii.)  was  quite 
ilillferent  from  this.  It  related  solely  to  eligibility  to  office,  this  of  Ser- 
ous to  elections. 

\  *'  Curavit,  ne  plurimum  valeant  plurimL"  (Cicero  de  Rep.  ii.  22.) 
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thd  evik  of  democracy,  while  at  the  same  time,  all  should 
be  content,  no  one  being  without  a  place  in  the  constitu-i 
fion. 

This  principle  of  giving  influence  to  the  minority  was 
also  attended  to  in  the  division  of  the  classes  into  centuries 
of  old  men  and  young  men.  The  former  contained  those 
who  were  past  forty-five  years,  and  calculations  show  that 
their  number  could  not  have  been  more  than  one  half  of 
that  of  the  latter ;  yet,  as  we  see,  the  number  of  their  cen- 
turies, and  therefore  of  their  votes,  was  equal. 
.  "We  must  not  let  ourselves  be  misled  by  the  word  century, 
and  suppose  that  because  the  first  class  had  four  times  as 
many  centuries  as  the  second,  it  therefore  contained  four 
times  the  number  of  individuals.  The  real  fact  was,  it 
had  four  times  as  many  votes;  it  being  the  legislator's 
design  that  the  votes  of  each  class  should  be  to  those  of  the 
whole  five,  as  the  taxable  property  of  that  class  was  to  that 
of  the  five,  and  consequently  the  number  of  citizens  in  each 
be  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  sums  designating  their 
property;  therefore  as 

100,000 


75.000 

::  4  :  3 

50,000 

: :  6:3 

25,000 

::  12  :  3 

12,500 

: :  24  :  3 

Tliree  of  the  first  must  have  had  as  much  property  as  four 
of  the  second,  six  of  the  third,  and  so  on;  while  the  centu- 
ries of  the  third,  for  instance,  must  have  contained  twice, 
those  of  the  fifth  eight  times,  as  maay  citizens  as  those  of 
the  first.  In  like  manner,  the  property  of  each  of  the  three 
classes  following  the  first  must  have  been  a  fourth,  that  of 
the  fifth  three  eighths,  of  its  property*.  Multiplying,  then, 
the  centuries  by  the  relative  numbers  of  the  properties  of 
the  classes,  we  find 


80  X    3  =  240  "\ 
20  X    4»   80 
20  X    6«120 
20xl2»240 
30  >c  24-720 


or  dividing  by  40,  their^ 
common  measure, 


'  6 
2 
3 
6 

18 


35 


*  For  80,  20,  20,  20,  30  (the  numbers  of  the  centuries)  are  to  each 
other  as  I,  J,  J,  J,  f 
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So  that  of  thirty -five  citizens  six  were  in  the  first  class,  and 
had  more  influence  in  the  state  than  the  remaiiiing  twenty* 
nine ;  the  number  of  citizens  in  the  second  class  was  a  third 
of  those  in  the  first ;  that  of  the  third  a  half,  and  so  on.  If 
then,  as  there  is  reason  to  suppose,  the  first  class  contained 
6000  citizens,  the  whole  five  contained  35,000 — the  number 
of  plebeians  (exclusive  of  the  knights)  possessing  property 
above  12,500  asses. 

As  we  have  above  observed,  the  Centuries,  when  assem- 
bled on  the  Field  of  Mars,  formed  an  army:  the  eighteen 
equestrian  centuries  were  the  cavalry ;  the  Classes  the  in- 
fantry; the  Proletarians  the  baggage  train;  there  were  also 
the  artillerists  (fabri)  and  th6  musicians.  The  first  class 
usually  sent  forty  centuries  of  thirty  men  each,  (one  from 
each  tribe,)  or  1200  men,  to  the  field ;  the  second  and  third 
together  gave  the  same  number,  as  did  also  the  fourth  and 
fifth ;  making  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  centuries, 
or  3600  men,  consisting  of  three  divisions  of  1 200  men  each^ 
one  of  hoplites  or  men  in  full  armour,  one  of  men  in  half 
armour,  and  one  of  light  troops.  This  body,  named  a  Legion'''» 
was  drawn  up  in  pkdlanw  after  the  manner  of  the  Greeks^ 
each  century  composed  of  the  first  two  divisions  being 
drawn  up  three  in  front  and  ten  deep,  the  men  of  the  first 
dass  forming  the  first  five  ranks  ;  whence  we  see  why  the 
quantity  of  armour  was  diminished  as  the  classes  descended, 
^ose  who  stood  behind  being  covered  by  the  bodies  and 
armour  of  those  in  front.  The  light  troops,  forming  what 
was  called  a  caterva,  stood  apart  from  the  phalanx.  The 
Accensi  stood  apart  from  both ;  it  was  their  duty  to  take 
the  arms  and  places  of  the  killed  or  wounded,  and  as  in 
such  cases  the  man  immediately  behind  stepped  into  the 
gap,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  the  man  behind  Aim,  the 
places  of  the  Accensi  were  always  in  the  rear,  where  they 
acted  merely  mechanically  in  giving  weight  and  consistency 
to  the  mass. 

In  this  system,  therefore,  men  had  to  encounter  danger  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  stake  they  had  in  the  state,  and  to  the 
political  advantages  which  they  enjoyed;  for  the  knights 
also  purchased  their  precedence  by  being  exposed  to  greater 


*  From  lego,  to  select  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  one  legion  formed 
the  whole  army.  This  was  only  the  rule  by  which  the  legions  were 
raised.. 
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danger,  as  tbey  were  badly  equipped,  and  riding  without 
stirrups  were  easily  unhorsed  and  disarmed,  and  were  ex* 
posed  to  the  missiles  of  the  enemy's  light  troops. 

Another  part  of  this  legL^ation  was  the  establishment  of 
a  regular  system  of  taxation  by  the  Census.  £yery  citizen 
was  bound  to  g^ve  an  honest  return  of  the  number  of  his 
family,  and  of  his  taxable  property.  A  registry  of  births 
was  kept  in  the  temple  of  Luchia,  one  of  deaths  in  that  of 
Libitina;  the  country-people  were  registered  at  the  festival 
of  the  Paganalia.  All  changes  of  abode  and  transfers  of  pro- 
perty were  to  be  notified  to  the  proper  magistrate.  The 
tribute  was  paid  by  the  Flebs ;  it  was  so  much  a  thousand 
on  the  property  given  in  at  the  census,  varying  according 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  but  unfair,  inasmuch  as  debts 
were  not  deducted  from  the  capital,  so  that  a  man  paid  in 
proportion  to  his  nominal,  not  his  actual  property.  This 
property  consisted  of  lands,  houses,  slaves,  cattle,  money, 
and  every  other  object  of  what  was  called  Quiritary  pro- 
perty, or  res  mancipii.  None  but  Assiduans  were  thus  taxed ; 
the  Proletarians  were  exempt  from  taxes.  Sojourners  and 
others,  who  were  not  in  the  Classes  or  Centuries,  paid,  under 
the  name  of  iErarians,  such  arbitrary  sums  as  the  state 
imposed  for  licenses  to  carry  on  trades,  etc.  The  patricians 
paid,  like  the  plebeians,  for  their  property  of  the  same  kind 
with  theirs,  and  they  yielded  the  state  a  tithe  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  public  lands,  which  they  held  exclusively  as 
tenants. 

Though  Servius  thus  gave  form  and  consistency  to  the 
revenue,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  most  if  not  all  of  these 
taxes  did  not  exist  before  his  time ;  there  were  these  and 
port-duties  and  other  charges,  from  which  and  the  manubia, 
or  spoils  of  war,  the  kings  derived  a  large  revenue,  as  is 
proved  by  the  great  works  which  they  executed.  These 
works  were  the  Capitoline  temple,  with  its  huge  substruc- 
tions, the  sewers  and  the  city- wall.  Of  the  first  we  have 
already  spoken ;  the  Clo&ca  Maxima,  or  great  sewer,  which 
still  exists,  is  composed  of  three  vaults  vtdthin  one  another, 
all  formed  of  hewn  blocks  of  the  stone  named  peperino,  each 
7-4-  Roman  palms  long,  and  4^-  thick,  put  together  without 
cement ;  the  innermost  vault  is  a  semicircle  eighteen  palms 
in  width  and  as  many  in  height.  Other  sewers  carried  the 
waters  of  other  parts  of  the  city  into  the  Clo&ca  Maxima, 
which  opens  into  the  river  by  a  gate-like  arch  in  a  quay ; 
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which  quay,  being  of  the  same  style  of  ardiitectare,  is  evi- 
dentiy  coeval  wiUi  it.  The  wall  of  Servins,  from  1^  Off- 
line to  the  Esquiline  gate,  a  distance  of  nearly  a  mile,  was 
the  third  great  work  of  the  kings.  This  oonsisted  of  a 
mound  of  clay  (for  there  is  no  stone  here),  60  feet  wide  and 
GO  high,  feused  with  a  skirting  of  flag-stones,  and  flanked 
with  towers.  It  was  formed  of  the  clay  raised  from  a  moat 
or  ditch  in  front  of  it,  100  feet  wide  and  80  deep.  A  similar 
wall  extended  from  the  Golline  gate  to  the  western  steeps 
of  the  Quirinal  hill. 

These  works  plainly  prove,  that  Rome  under  her  later 
kings  was  the  capital  of  a  powerful  state.  The  greatness 
of  Rome  in  her  regal  period  is  further  shown  by  a  com- 
mercial treaty  with  Carthage,  made  in  the  first  year  of  the 
R^ubUc*.  In  this  treaty  Rome  stipulates  for  herself  and  her 
subject  towns  Ardea,  Laurei^tum,  Ariina,  Antium,  Circeii, 
and  Terradna ;  and  she  also  extends  her  protecting  power  to 
the  Latins,  who  dwelt  to  the  south  of  this  last-named  plaise. 
This  dominion,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  she  lost  in  con- 
sequence of  her  revolution;  and  near^  two  centuries  elapsed 
before  she  was  able  to  regain  it. 

*  Polybius,  iii.  22.  26.  The  consuls  named  in  it  are  Brutuf  and 
Horatius. 
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PART  II.  * 
THE  REPUBLIC— CONQUEST  OF  ITALY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

fiEGINNlNG  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. — THE  DICTAT0K8HIP. BOMAM" 

LAW  OF  DEBT. DISTBESS  CAUSED  BY  THE  LAW  OF  DEBT. 

SECESSION  TO  THE   SACRED    MOUNT. — THE  TBIBUNATE.— - 

LATIN  CONSTITUTION. — TBEATY  WITH  THE  LATINS. WAB 

WITH  THE  V0LSCIAN8. TREATY  WITH  THE  HEBNICANS. 

xN  the  preceding  Part  we  have  carried  the  history  down 
heyond  the  point  at  which  the  Regal  Period  properly  speak- 
ing terminates ;  but  we  wished  to  give  the  poetic  narrative 
complete  and  separate  from  that  which  may  claim  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  approximation  to  the  truth.  We  must  now 
therefore  go  back  to  the  origin  of  the  Republic. 

Be  the  acts  recorded  of  the  last  Roman  king  true  or  false, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  was  a  tyrant  in  the  bad 
sense  of  the  word,  and  as  bad  as  the  worst  of  those  in 
Ghreece  and  her  colonies  at  that  period.  The  patricians 
who  had  aided  him  to  usurp  the  throne,  in  order  that  they 
might  deprive  the  plebeians  of  the  rights  and  liberties  se- 
cured to  them  by  llie  constitution  of  Servius,  felt  that  they 

*  Livy,  Dionysius  (to  the  year  312)  and  Zonaras  are  the  consecutive 
authorities  for  this  Part.  There  are  also  Plutarch's  lives  of  Poplicola, 
Coriol&nus,  Camiilus  and  Pyrrhus. 
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had  only  procured  for  themselves  a  harsh  and  cruel  master, 
and  they  gladly  joined  with  the  pleheians  to  expel  him.  A 
return  was  made  to  the  constitution  of  Servius.  In  agree- 
ment with  the  commentaries  of  that  prince,  two  annual  ma- 
gistrates, at  first  named  Praetors,  afterwards  Consuls  *,  pos- 
sessed of  all  the  regal  authority,  saving  only  the  sacerdotal 
functions,  were  placed  at  the  head  of  the  state ;  and  there 
is  reason  to  think  that  at  first  they  were  chosen  one  from, 
each  of  the  orders  f.  The  right  of  appealing  to  their  peers 
(the  curies),  which  the  patricians  had  always  enjoyed,  was 
extended  hy  the  Valerian  law  to  the  pleheians,  who  were 
now  empowered  to  appeal  to  their  tribes.  The  royal  de- 
mesne lands  were  also  distributed  in  small  freeholds  among 
a  portion  of  the  more  needy  plebeians.  The  senate,  which 
had  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  cruelty  of  the  tyiwat,  was 
completed  to  the  original  number  of  three  hundred  out  of  the 
plebeian  equestrian  centuries.  These  new  members  were 
named  Conscripts  (Conscripti),  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
Patres,  or  patrician  senators  J. 

The  loss  of  the  lands  beyond  the  Tiber,  in  consequence 
of  the  Tuscan  conquest  of  Rome,  greatly  crippled  the  state. 
Advantage  was  taken  of  this  by  the  Volscians  and  Sabines ; 
but  if  we  credit  the  annals,  the  arms  of  Rome  met  with  uni- 
form success  against  them.  On  occasion  of  ^  war  with 
the  latter  people  (a.u.  250),  a  man  of  rank  among  them» 
named  Attus  Clausus,  being  menaced  with  impeachment 
for  having  opposed  the  war,  resolved  to  go  over  to  the  Ro- 
mans. Quitting  Regillus,  where  he  abode,  he  came  with  his 
gentiles  and  clients,  to  the  number  of  5000,  to  Rome,  where 
he  took  the  name  of  Appius  Claudius,  and  was  admitted 
into  the  body  of  the  patricians ;  land  beyond  the  Anio  was 
assigned  to  his  followers,  and  they  formed  a  tribe  named 
the  Claudian  §.    The  house  of  the  Claudii  is  eminent  in 

*  Zonaras,  vii.  19.  Liv.  iii.  55.  Prator,  i.e.  Pra-itor,  which  the 
Greeks  always  rendered  orpaTfiybSf  evidently  referred  primarily  to  mi- 
litary command.  Consul  means  merely  colleague ,  for  as  in  exul,  prasuif 
the  syllable  sul  denotes  one  who  is.  The  derivation  from  eonsulo  cannot 
be  received. 

t  For,  as  observed  above,  Brutus  was  a  plebeian. 

X  Patres  Conscripti  therefore  may  be  Patres  et  Consenptu  See  above^ 
p.  4,  note. 

§  Niebuhr  thinks  that  as  by  the  peace  which  the  consul  Sp.  CassSua 
concluded  (252)  with  the  Sabines  (Dionys.  v.  49),  a  portion  oftenitory 
was  ceded  to  Rome,  it  was  thus  tiiat-the  Claudian  gens  and  tribe  were 
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Roman  story ;  it  produced  many  an  able,  hardly  a  great, 
and  not  a  single  noble-minded  man.  Indomitable  pride  and 
opposition  to  the  rights  of  the  pdople  were  its  characteristic 
qualities  *, 

In  the  year  253  a  new  magistracy,  named  the  Dictator* 
ship,  was  instituted.  The  name,  and  perhaps  the  office,  is 
said  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Latins  f.  The  dictator 
was  invested  with  the  full  regal  authority  for  the  space  of 
six  months ;  he  was  nominated  by  the  consul  or  interrex 
on  the  direction  of  the  senate,  and  he  received  the  imperhim 
from  the  curies.  He  was  preceded  by  twenty-four  lictors 
witii  axes  in  the  fasces,  as  no  appeal  lay  from  his  sentence. 
The  dictator  always  nominated  an  officer,  named  the  Mas* 
ter  of  the  Horse  (Magister  Equitum),  who  was  to  him  what 
the  tribune  of  the  Celeres  had  been  to  the  kings  {.  T.  Lor- 
dus  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  dictator. 

The  dictatorship  was  ostensively  instituted  against  the 
public  enemy,  but  the  oppression  of  tdie  plebeians  was  its 
real  object.  It  was  a  part  of  the  plan  which  the  patricians 
had  fomed  for  depriving  them  of  all  their  rights  and  ad- 
vantages, and  reducing  Qiem  to  the  condition  of  the  Etras* 
can  serfs,  and  thus,  though  its  authors  tiiought  not  so,  of 
depriving  Rome  of  all  chance  of  ever  becoming  great.  The 
plebeians  had  been  already  justled  out  of  the  consulate  :  it 
was  proposed  by  the  dictatorship  to  elude  die  right  of  ap- 
peal given  by  the  Valerian  law,  and  re-establish  the  Tmli<» 
mited  authority  of  the  chief  magistrate  even  within  the 
dty  and  the  mile  round  it ;  and  finally,  by  a  rigorous  en- 
forcement of  the  law  of  debt,  to  reduce  t^em  to  actual 
slavery. 

At  Rome,  as  in  the  ancient  world  in  general,  the  law  of 
debt  was  extremely  severe.  It  was  to  this  effect ;  a  per- 
son wishing  to  borrow  money  entered  into  a  nexum,  or  be* 

fonned  in  lieu  of  the  Tarquinian,  which  had  been  broken  up.  The 
tribes  were  but  twenty  till  the  year  259,  when  the  Crustumine  wae 
formed. 

*  That  is,  the  patricians ;  the  plebeian  fionily  of  the  Marcelli,weze  of 
a  fiff  better  character. 

t  That  the  Latins  had  dictators  is  quite  certain.  It  is  not  equally 
80  that  they  gave  them  such  power  as  is  here  spoken  of.  The  Homans 
probably  borrowed  only  the  name  to  avoid  that  of  rex, 

\  "DictatoribtuJIiagistri  MquUum  injungeha»tvr :  nQqumodoJUgiku* 
iW6»«»Cc&rKJ»."— PomponiusDig.  lib.  i,  tit  ii.  L  quoted  by  the  learned 
translaton  of  Niebuhr's  Hist  of  Rome,  L  5 15. 
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came  nexus,  when,  in  the  presence  of  witnesseSi  under  thd' 
form  of  a  sale,  he  pledged  himself  and  all  belonging  to  hini 
for  pa3nnent  of  a  sum  of  money  which  he  then  received* 
If  this  money  was  not  repaid  at  the  appointed  time,  the 
debtor  was  brought  before  ^e  praetor,  who  assigned  (addice^ 
bat)  him  as  a  slave  to  his  creditor,  whence  he  was  termed 
addictus.  Such  of  the  debtor's  children  and  grandchildr^t 
as  were  still  under  his  authority  shared  his  fate,  and  were 
led  off  in  bonds  with  him  to  the  creditor's  workhouse. 

The  rate  of  interest  was  unlimited  by  law;  loans  were 
usually  made  for  the  year  of  ten  months  *,  at  the  end  of 
which  period  if  the  principal  was  not  repaid,  the  interest  was 
frequently  added  to  it  (versdrd),  and  the  principal  was  often 
thus  gradually  raised  to  several  times  its  original  amount* 
and  a  debt  accumulated  which  could  never  be  discharged. 
The  creditors  were  generally  the  patricians  either  in  &eir 
own  names  or  as  the  patrons  of  their  clients,  in  whose  hands 
\^ere  all  branches  of  trade,  banking  included :  the  debtont^ 
were  the  plebeians,  who  were  solely  devoted  to  agriculture. 
For  after  the  abolition  of  royalty  the  patricians,  having 
^tten  the  government  into  their  own  hands,  ceased  to  pay 
die  tithes  off  the  public  lands  which  they  held ;  and  all  the 
booty  acquired  in  war  was  reduced  in  publicum,  that  is^ 
brought  into  the  chest  of  the  populus ;  they  had  also  the 
money  paid  for  protections,  licenses,  etc.  by  the  clients,  and 
consequently  were  rich.  On  the  other  hand  the  tribute 
was  rigorously  exacted  from  the  plebeians,  whose  little 
farms  lying  frequently  at  a  distance  from  Rome,  were  ex- 
posed to  the  ravages  of  the  enemy,  their  houses'were  bumt» 
their  cattle  carried  off,  their  farming  implements  destroyed. 
Add  to  this  that  the  loss  of  the  lands  beyond  the  Tiber  had 
reduced  many  families  to  absolute  beggary,  and  further^ 
that  the  patricians  actually  excluded  them  from  all  share 
in  the  public  pastures.  We  may  thus  see  how  the  bulk  of 
the  plebeians  may  have  been  deeply  in  debt  and  driven  to 
a  state  of  despair  by  the  rigour  of  their  creditors. 

In  such  a  state  of  things  a  spark  will  kindle  a  conflagra- 
tion. When  (259)  Appius  Claudius  and  P.  Servilius  were 
consuls,  an  old  man,  covered  with  filth  and  rags,  with 
squalid  hair  and  beard,  pale  and  emaciated,  rushed  one  day 

^  Besides  the  ordinary  lunar  year  of  twelve  months,  the  Romans  used, 
for  particular  purposes,  the  cyclic  year  of  ten  months,  borrowed  from  the 
Tuscans.  % 
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mto  the  forum  and  implored  the  idd  of  the  people,  shoTring 
the  6cars  of  wounds  received  in  eight  and  twenty  battles. 
Several  recognising  in  him  one  who  had  been  a  brave  cap- 
tain, eagerly  inquired  the  cause  of  his  present  wretched 
appearance.  He  said  that  while  he  was  serving  in  the 
Sabine  war  his  house  and  farm-yard  had  been  plundered 
and  burnt  by  the  enemy;  the  tributes  had  nevertheless  been 
exacted  of  him;  he  had  been  obliged  to  borrow  money; 
principal  and  accimiulated  interest  had  eaten  up  all  his  pro-* 
perty ;  the  sentence  of  the  law  had  g^ven  himself  and  his 
two  sons  as  slaves  to  his  creditor.  He  then  stripped  his 
back  and  showed  the  marks  of  recent  stripes.  A  general 
uproar  arose;  all,  both  in  and  out  of  debt  (ne^n  and  sohtti)^ 
assembled  and  clamoured  for  some  legal  relief.  With  dif- 
ficulty a  sufficient  number  of  senators  (such  was  their  ter- 
ror) conld  be  gotten  together.  Appius  proposed  to  employ 
force,  Servilius  was  for  milder  courses.  Just  then  news 
arrived  that  the  V olscians  were  in  arms ;  the  people  exulted^ 
telling  the  patricians  to  go  fight  their  own  batdes,  and  re* 
fused  to  give  their  names  for  ^e  legions.  The  senate  then 
empowered  Servilius  to  treat  with  them.  He  issued  an 
edict  proclaiming  that  no  one  who  was  in  slavery  for  debt 
should  be  prevented  from  serving  if  he  chose,  and  that  as 
long  as  a  man  was  under  arms  no  one  should  touch  his 
property  or  keep  his  children  in  bondage.  All  the  pledged 
(next)  who  were  present  gave  tibeir  names,  the  bound  (ac?- 
dictt)  hastened  on  all  sides  from  their  dungeons,  and  a  largQ 
army  took  the  field  under  the  consul.  The  Volscians  were 
defeated,  their  town  of  SuessaPometia  taken,  and  the  plun- 
der given  up  to  the  army.  An  Auruncian  army  which 
came  to  the  aid  of  the  Volscians  was  routed  a  few  days 
after  near  Aricia.  Servilius  led  home  his  victorious  army 
full  of  hopes-;  but  these  hopes  were  bitterly  deceived,  when 
the  iron-hearted  Appius  ordered  the  debtor-slaves  back  to 
their  prisons  and  assigned  the  pledged  to  their  creditors. 
But  the  people  stood  on  their  defence,  and  repelled  the 
officers  and  tiiose  who  went  to  aid  them,  at  the  same  time 
calling  on  Servilius  to  perform  his  promises.  The  consuli 
by  attempting  to  steer  a  middle  course,  lost  favour  with 
both  parties,  and  the  year  passed  away  without  anything 
being  done. 

The  next  year  (260),  when  tte  consuls,  A.  Virginius  and 
T.  Vetusius,  attempted  to  levy  an  army,  the  people  refused 
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to  give  their  names.  They  now  also  held  nocturnal  meet- 
ings in  their  own  quarters  on  the  Aventine  and  Esquiline> 
to  concert  measures  of  resistance,  and  even  went  so  fior  as 
to  demand  a  total  abolition  of  debts.  A  porticm  of  the  pa- 
trieiafts  were  willing  to  purchase  peace  even  on  these  terms ; 
others  thought  it  might  suffice  to  restore  their  liberty  and 
property  to  those  who  had  served  the  year  before :  Appius 
averred  that  wantonness,  not  poverty,  was  the  disease  of  the 
people,  and  t^at  a  dictator,  from  whom  there  was  no  appeal, 
would  soon  cure  them.  It  was  resolved,  therefore,  to  try 
the  effect  of  the  dictatorship,  and  the  more  violent  party 
would  have  risked  the  very  existence  of  the  state  by  placing 
Appius  himself  in  the  office ;  but  the  milder  and  more  pru- 
dent succeeded  in  appointing  M.  Valerius,  in  whom  they 
knew  the  people  would  confide. 

Hie  dictator  issued  an  edict  similar  to  that  of  Servilius ; 
the  people  in  reliance  on  his  name  and  power  readily  gave 
their  names  ;  ten  legions*  were  raised,  four  for  the  dicta- 
tor, three  for  each  consul.  Valerius  marched  against  the 
Sabines,  one  consul  against  the  iEquians,  the  other  against 
the  Volscians.  Victory  was  everjrwhere  with  the  Romans  * 
Valerius,  on  his  return,  lost  no  time  in  bringing  the  affair 
of  the  pledged  before  the  senate,  and  finding  he  could  get 
no  measure  of  relief  passed,  he  laid  down  his  office.  The 
people,  satisfied  that  he  had  kept  his  faith,  received  him  with 
acclamations,  and  attended  lum  in  token  of  honour  from 
the  forum  to  his  house. 

The  dictator's  army  had  been  disbanded,  but  either  one 
or  both  of  the  consular  armies  was  still  under  arms.  The 
plebeians  who  formed  it,  seeing  no  chance  of  legal  relief, 
made  L.  Sicinius  BeMtus  their  leader,  crossed  the  Anio,  and 
encamped  on  an  adjacent  eminence  in  the  Crustumine  di- 
strict ;  the  consuls  and  the  patricians  who  were  in  it  were 
dismissed  without  injury.  The  plebeians  of  the  city  mean- 
time occupied  the  Aventine,  and  there  was  every  prospect 
of  afiairs  coming  to  civil  war  and  bloodshed.  For  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  the  patricians,  the  original  poptdus  of 
Rome,  must  have  been  still  a  numerous  body ;  they  were 
of  a  martial  character,  like  every  body  of  tibte  kind,  and 
their  numerous  clients  stood  faithfully  by  them  on  all  occa- 
sions; they  were  also  the  government,  and  had  the  means 

*  This  is  incredible ;  at  the  Alia  the  Romans  had  but  four  legfont. 
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of  negotbtiiig  foreign  aid.  Moreover,  the  hiDa  of  Borne 
ivere  ail  fortresses,  like  the  Capitol,  their  sides  being  made 
steep  and  abrupt,  and  any  attempt  to  cany  the  Palatine  or 
the  Quixinal,  for  instance,  might  have  cost  much  blood« 

Both  sides  were  aware  that  the  issue  of  the  conflict  might 
be  doubtful,  and  that  the  ^Equians  and  Vcdscians  or  the 
Etruscans  might  take  advantage  of  it  to  ruin  Rome.  A 
mutual  wish  for  accommodation,  therefore,  prevailed ;  and 
the  patrudaQs,  having  strengthened  themselves  by  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Latins,  deputed  the  First  Ten  of  tiie  senate 
to  the  plebeian  camp  to  treat  of  peace.  One  of  these,  named 
Menenius  Agrippa,  is  said  to  have  addressed  on  this  occa- 
^on  the  following  apologue  to  the  people. 

"  In  those  times  when  all  was  not  at  unity,  as  now,  in 
man,  but  every  member  had  its  own  plans  and  its  own  lan- 
guage, the  other  members  became  quite  indignant  that  they 
should  all  toil  and  labour  for  the  belly,  while,  it  remained  at 
its  ease  in  the  midst  of  them  doing  nothing  but  enjoying 
itself..  They  therefore  agreed  among  themselves  that  the 
hands  should  not  convey  any  food  to  the  mouth,  nor  the 
mouth  receive  it,  nor  the  teeth  chew  it.  But  while  they 
thus  thought  to  starve  the  belly  out,  they  found  themselves 
and  the  whole  body  reduced  to  the  most  deplorable  state  of 
feebleness,  and  they  then  saw  that  the  belly  is  by  no  means 
useless,  that  it  gives  as  well  as  receives  nourishment,  dis- 
tributing to  all  parts  of  the  body  the  means  of  life  and 
health." 

Having  propoimded  this  fable,  the  meaning  of  which  was 
obvious*,  Menenius  and  his  colleagues  proceeded  to  treat, 
and  a  peace  was  made  and  sworn  to  by  tiie  two  orders.  By 
this  treaty  all  outstanding  debts  were  cancelled,  and  all 
who  were  in  slavery  for  debt  were  set  at  liberty ;  but  the 
plebs  neither  regained  the  consulate  nor  any  other  honours* 
for  the  senate,  vnih  the  usual  wisdom  of  an  aristocracy, 
contrived  to  separate  the  interests  of  the  lower  order  of 
plebeians  from  those  of  their  gentry,  by  making  individual 
sacrifices  in  the  remission  of  debts,  while  they  retained  the 

*  By  the  belly  must  be  understood  the  monted  men,  not  tbe  govern- 
qient;  this  would  havc^been  the  bead.  T.  Quinctin^  Flamininus  seeing 
Philopoemon,  the  AchsBan  general,  with  plenty  of  hoplites  and  horsemen, 
but  without  money,  said  (alluding  to  his  make),  **  Philopcemon  has  legs 
and  arms,  but  no  belly."  (Flut  Apoph,  Reg,  et  Imp.,  Opera,  vol.  viii. 
p.  144.  ed.  Hutten.) 
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solid  advantages  of  place  and  power  for  their  order.  Hiey 
also  managed  to  have  no  alteration  made  in  the  law  of  debt* 
The  plebeians*  having  offered  sacrifice  to  Jupiter  on  the 
mount  where  they  had  encamped,  which  thence  was  named 
the  Sacred  Mount  (Mom  Sacer),  returned  to  their  former 
dwellings* 

But  the  real  gain  of  the  plebeians,  and,  as  it  proved,  of 
the  patricians  also,  was  the  making  the  tribunate  an  invio- 
lable magistracy.  Hitherto  it  was  with  danger  to  them- 
selves that  the  tribunes  of  the  plebs  had  attempted  to  give 
the  protection  secured  to  the  people  by  the  Valerian  law : 
now,  in  the  solemn  compact  between  the  orders,  it  was  de- 
clared that  any  one  who  killed  or  injured  a  tribune  should 
be  accursed  (sacer ^  i.  e.  outlawed),  and  any  one  might  slay 
him  with  impunity,  and  his  property  was  forfeit  to  the 
temple  of  Geres.  The  house  of  the  tribune  stood  open 
night  and  day,  that  the  injured  might  repair  to  it  for  suc- 
cour. The  number  of  tribunes  in  the  new-modelled  tri- 
bunate, and  who  were  elected  on  the  Sacred  Mount,  was 
two,  C.  Licinius  and  L.  Albinius;  to  these,  three  more, 
among  whom  was  Sicinius,  were  afterwards  added,  and 
there  thus  was  one  for  each  of  the  Classes.  It  is  remark- 
able, as  an  iastance  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  patricians  to 
keep  up  their- power,  that  the  election  of  the  tribunes  re- 
quired the  confirmation  of  the  curies. 

The  tribunes  were  purely  a  plebeian  magistracy,  the  re- 
presentatives of  their  order,  and  its  protectors  against  the 
supreme  power.  They  could  not  act  as  judges,  or  impose 
penalties  on  offending  patricians;  they  coiild  only  bring 
them  before  the  court  of  the  commonalty.  And  here  it 
must  be  remarked,  as  a  peculiarity  of  the  national  law  of 
ancient  Italy,  that  a  people  who  had  been  injured,  either 
collectively  or  in  the  person  of  one  of  its  members,  had  the 
right  of  trying  the  offender,  whom  his  countrymen,  if  there 
was  a  treaty  with  them,  were  bound  to  give  up  for  the  pur- 
pose. For  it  was  expected  that  sworn  judges  would  be 
more  likely  to  acquit  him,  if  innocent,  than  his  gentiles^ 
tribesmen,  etc.  to  condemn  him  if  guilty*. 

Another  plebeian  office,  said  to  have  been  instituted 
(more  probably  modified)  at  this  time,  was  the  iEdileship« 

•  How  much  more  consonant  to  justice  our  own  practice  of  trying  by 
a  mixt  jury  of  natives  and  foreigners !  Yet  perhaps  it  would  not  have 
answered  in  those  times. 
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The  sediles  acted  as  judges  under  the  tribunes,  and  they 
kept  the  archives  of  the  plebs  in  the  temple  of  Ceres,  which 
was  under  their  care. 

The  time  of  the  consular  election  having  come  on  during 
the  secession,  the  populus  had  appointed  Sp.  Cassius  and 
Postumius  Cominius,  who  had  already  been  consuls,  and  a 
treaty  was  forthwith  concluded  with  the  Latins,  the  exist-^ 
ence  of  which  enabled  the  patricians  to  make  such  advan- 
tageons  terms  with  the  plebeians.  A  sketch  of  the  Latin 
constitution  may  here  be  useful. 

We  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  notice  the  pre« 
dUection  of  the  ancients  for  political  numbers.  That  of  the 
Latins,  the  Albans,  and  the  Romans  was  thirty,  or  rather 
three  tens ;  and,  therefore,  as  Rome  had  her  thirty  curies 
and  tribes,  so  Latium  consisted  of  a  union  of  thirty  towns. 
Each  of  these  towns  had  its  senate  of  one  hundred  members^ 
divided  into  ten  decuries,  the  decurion  or  foreman  of  each 
of  which  was  deputed  to  the  general  senate  of  the  nation, 
which  assembled  at  the  grove  and  fount  of  Ferentina,  and 
thus,  like  that  of  Rome,  contained  three  hundred  members. 
The  union  among  the  Latin  towns,  though  less  dose  than 
that  among  the  Roman  tribes,  was  much  more  intimate 
than  the  Greek  federations  in  general,  and  they  always 
acted  as  one  state,  with  a  common  interest.  Each  city  had 
its  dictator,  one  of  whom  always  was  dictator  over  the 
whole  nation,  and  its  head  in  war  and  in  the  performance 
of  the  great  national  religious  rites. 

The  treaty,  now  made  on  terms  of  perfect  equality  be** 
tween  the  two  nations,  shows  how  Rome  had  fallen  from 
her  power  under  her  kings.  It  was  to  this  effect :  "  There 
shall  be  peace  between  the  Romans  and  Lathis  as  long  as 
heaven  and  earth  shall  keep  their  place ;  and  they  shall 
neither  war  themselves  against  each  other,  nor  instigate 
others  to  do  so,  nor  grant  a  safe  passage  to  the  enemies ; 
and  they  shall  aid  one  another,  when  attacked,  with  all 
their  might;  they  shall  share  equally  between  them  the 
spoils  and  booty  gained  in  common  wars;  private  suits 
shall  be  decided  within  ten  days,  in  the  place  where  the 
engagement  was  made :  nothing  may  be  added  to  or  taken 
from  this  treaty  without  the  consent  of  the  Romans  and 
all  the  Latins*." 

Among  the  spoils  of  war  mentioned  in  this  treaty  waa 

•  Dionys.  vi,  95. 
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the  territory  won  from  conquered  states,  which  was  ttsually 
added  to  the  public  land,  and  the  Latins  had  a  demesne 
of  this  kind  as  well  as  the  Romans.  The  Latins  also  had 
their  equal  share  in  the  colonies  which  were  planted.  These 
Roman,  or  rather  Italian/colonies  were  of  a  totally  different 
nature  from  those  of  the  Ghreeks*;  they  were  garrisons 
placed  in  a  conquered  town  to  keep  it  in  subjection.  To 
these  colonists,  who  were  usually  tl^ee  hundred  in  number, 
a  third  of  the  lands  of  the  conquered  people  was  assigned, 
and  the  government  was  placed  in  their  hands,  they  being 
to  the  original  inhabitants — ^who  retained  the  rest  of  their 
lands,  paying  an  annual  rent  or  tribute  for  them  to  the  Ro- 
mans (or  Romans  and  Latins) — ^what  the  populus  at  Rome 
was  to  the  commonalty. 

The  Volscians,  after  the  defeat  they  had  sustained  in  the 
year  260,  remained  quiet  for  some  time.  Their  elective 
king  Attus  Tullius,  however,  deeming  that  advantage  might 
be  taken  of  the  divisions  at  Rome,  which  would  prevent 
effectual  aid  being  given  to  the  Latins,  resolved,  if  possible, 
to  rekindle  the  war,  and  he  used  the  following  occasion  for 
that  purpose. 

In  the  year  263  the  Great  Games  at  Rome  were  cele- 
brated anew.  For  some  time  before,  when  they  were  com- 
mencing, and  the  procession  of  the  images  of  the  gods  was 
about  to  go  round  the  Circus  to  hallow  it,  a  slave,  whom  his 
master  had  condemned  to  death,  was  driven  through  it  and 
scourged.  No  attention  was  paid  to  this  circumstance, 
and  the  games  went  on ;  but  soon  after  the  city  was  visited 
by  a  pestilence,  and  many  monstrous  births  occurred.  The 
soothsayers  could  point  out  no  remedy.  At  length  Jupiter 
appeared  in  a  dream  to  a  countryman,  named  T.  Latinius, 
and  directed  him  to  go  tell  the  consuls  that  the  pr€eluder 
had  been  displeasing  to  him.  Fecuing  to  be  laughed  at  by 
the  magistrates,  Latinius  did  not  venture  to  go  near  them. 
A  few  days  after  his  son  died  suddenly,  and  the  vision  again 
appeared^  menacing  him  with  a  greater  evil  if  he  did  not  go 
to  the  consuls.  The  simple  man  still  hesitated,  and  he  lost 
the  use  of  his  limbs.  He  then  revealed  the  matter  to  his 
kinsmen  and  friends,  and  they  all  agreed  that  he  should  be 
carried  as  he  was,  in  his  bed,  to  the  consuls  in  the  Forum. 
By  their  direction  he  was  brought  into  the  senate-house, 
and  there  he  told  the  wonderful  tale ;  and  scarcely  had  he 
*  See  History  of  Greece,  Part  I.  chap.  iv. 
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completed  it,  when  lo !  another  miracle  took  place;  vigour 
returned  all  at  once  to  his  limhs,  and  he  left  the  senate^ 
house  on  his  feet. 

The  games  were  now  renewed  with  greater  splendour 
than  ever.  The  neighhouring  peoples,  as  usual,  resorted  to 
them ;  for  in  Italy,  as  in  Greece  and  Asia,  all  solemn  festi- 
vals were  seasons  of  sacred  peace  *.  Among  those  who  came 
were  numbers  of  Volscians.  Attus  TuUius  went  secretly  to 
the  consuls,  and,  reminding  them  of  the  unsteady  nature  of 
his  countrymen,  expressed  his  fears  lest,  emboldened  by 
their  numbers,  they  should  disturb  the  sanctity  of  the  feast 
by  some  deed  of  violence.  The  senate  in  alarm  had  pro* 
damation  made  for  all  the  Volscians  to  quit  Rome  by  sun- 
set.  They  departed  in  deep  indignation :  at  the  spring  of 
Ferentina  they  werd  met  by  Tullius,  who  had  gone  on  be- 
fore; he  exaggerated  the  iusult  which  had  been  ofifered 
them  in  the  face  of  so  many  Italian  peoples,  and  they  re- 
tired to  their  several  towns  breathing  vengeance. 

The  Volscians  were  joined  by  their  kindred  nation  the 
^quians,  who  were  at  that  time  more  powerful  than  they. 
The  Roman  and  Latin  colonists  were  driven  out  of  Circeii, 
and  their  place  taken  by  Volscians.  The  country  thence  to 
Antium  (of  which  place  the  Volscians  also  made  themselves 
masters)  was  conquered.  The  combined  armies  entered 
the  Roman  territory  (266),  but  here  a  quarrel  relative  to 
the  supreme  command  broke  out  between  them,  and  they 
turned  their  arms  against  each  other. 

In  the  year  268  the  consul  Sp.  Cassius  concluded  a  league 
with  the  Hemicans  similar  to  that  with  the  Latins.  As  the 
political  number  of  the  Sabellians,  to  whom  the  Hemicans 
belonged,  was  four,  and  they  were  to  receive  a  third  of 
conquests  and  booty,  it  follows  that  fourf  Hemicans  could 
only  receive  as  much  as  three  Romans  or  Latins.    This 

*  Hence  the  Israelites  are  assured  (Exodus,  zzxiv.  24.)  that  no  mai> 
should  *  desire  their  land'  when  they  went  up  to  their  three  great  festi- 
vals. 

f  The  cohorts  of  the  Hemicans  contained  400  men  (Liv.  vii.  7.)} 
those  of  the  Samnites  Uie  same  number  (Id.  z.  40.) ;  the  Samnite  legion 
had  4000  men  (Id.  viii.  23.;  x.  38.;  xxii.  24.).  The  Marsian  confede* 
racy  (see  above,  p.  5.)  consisted  of  four  states^  so  also  the  Samnite;  and 
that  the  Hemicans  were  so  divided,  may  be  inferred  from  the  1000  co- 
lonists sent  to  Antium  by  the  three  allied  nations  (Liv.  i!i.  5.),  that  is, 
400  Hernicans,  one  hundred  for  each  canton ;  300  Romans  for  the  three 
tribes  of  houses ;  300  Latins  for  the  three  decuries  of  their  towns. 
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dose  umon  among  the  three  states  was  caused  by  theic 
common  apprehensions  from  the  Ausonian  peoples^  wha 
were  now  at  the  height  of  their  power.     . 
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The  year  268  is  eiIso  memorable  in  the  annals  of  Rome  a& 
that  of  the  agrarian  law  of  Sp.  Cassius  Viscellinus,  the 
demand  for  the  execution  of  which  proved  for  so  many 
years  a  source  of  bitterness  and  anger  between  the  two 
orders.  To  understand  this  matter  aright,  we  must  view  the 
origin  and  nature  of  the  Roman  public  land. 

The  small  territory  about  the  Palatine  belonging  to  the 
city  of  Romulus  was,  as  there  is  reason  to  suppose,  equally 
divided  among  the  ten  curies  of  the  Ramnes.  The  house- 
holders, of  whom  there  were  one  hundred  in  each  cury,  had 
each  a  garden  of  two  jugers  (one  of  arable,  one  of  planta- 
tion land),  which  was.  termed  a  heredium,  and  one  hundred 
oi  these  heredia,  or  two  hundred  jugers,  formed  the  century 
or  district  of  the  cury.  But  these  ten  centuries  did  not 
compose  the  whole  of  the  land ;  a  part  was  assigned  for 
the  service  of  the  gods  and  for  the  royal  demesnes,  and  an-» 
other  portion  remained, as  common  or  public  land*.  This 
last  wa9  all  grass-land,  and  every  citizen  had  a  right  to  feed 
his  cattle  on  it,  paying  so  much  a  head  grazing-money  to 
the  state.  We  may  suppose  the  two  communities  which 
formed  the  remaining  tribes  of  regal  Rome  to  have  had  their 
lands  similarly  divided ;  at  all  events  it  was  the  rule  in  an- 
cient Italy,  as  all  over  the  East,  that  all  landed  property 
proceeded  from  the  sovereign  ;  and  therefore  whenever  any 
community  received  the  Roman  franchise,  it  made  a  formal 
surrender  of  its  lands  to  the  state,  and  then  received  them 

♦  See  above,  p.  16, 
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back  from  it.  Hence  we  hear  of  assignments  of  land  by 
the  early  kings  to  the  three  tribes  and  to  the  plebs ;  for 
the  Latin  communities,  which  in  the  time  of  long  Ancus 
began  to  form  this  last  body,  of  course  surrendered  and  re* 
ceived  again  their  lands  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  original  property*  of  the  three  patrician  tribes  there- 
fore consisted  of  the  6000  jugers  which  formed  their  here* 
dia,  of  their  original  common  land,  and  of  all  that  had  been 
acquired  previous  to  the  formation  of  the  plebs  ;  this  was 
their  property,  and  could  not  be  affected  by  any  law.  But 
when  the  plebs  was  increased,  and,  as  the  infantry  of  the 
legion,  was  a  chief  agent  in  the  acquisition  of  territory,  it 
was  manifest  that  they  had  a  right  to  a  share  in  what  was 
won.  Servius  therefore  enacted,  that  after  every  conquest 
a  portion  of  the  arable  land  which  had  been  gained  should 
be  assigned  in  property  to  such  plebeians  as  required  it,  in 
hides  or  farms  of  seven  jugers  apiece,  and  they  were  also  to 
have  the  use  of  the  pubfic  pastures  in  common  with  the 
patricians  on  the  same  conditions.  The  remainder  of  the 
arable  land  was  the  property  of  the  state ;  the  use  or  enjoy- 
ment of  it  under  the  name  of  possession  (subject  to  resump- 
tion at  any  time)  was  given  to  the  patricians  exclusively  ; 
for  this  they  were  bound  to  pay  the  state  annually  a  tithe 
or  tenth  of  the  produce  of  the  corn-lands  and  two  tenths  of 
that  of  vine-yards  and  olive-yardsf.  These  possessions 
were  transmitted  by  inheritance,  and  transferred  by  sale,  as 
it  was  only  in  extreme  cases  that  the  state  exercised  its 
power  of  resumption  ;  and  though  the  plebeians  could  not 
originally  occupy  the  public  land,  they  might  buy  the  use  of 
portions  of  it  from  the  patrician  occupants. 

To  gain  the  commonalty,  at  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of 
Tarquinius,  the  patricians  decreed  an  assignment  of  seven 
jugers  apiece  to  the  plebeians  out  of  the  royal  demesnes. 
But  as  soon  as  the  cause  of  the  t3rrant  had  become  hope- 
less, and  they  had  monopolised  the  supreme  power,  they 
turned  out  of  the  public  land  those  of  the  plebeians  who 
had  acquired  the  use  of  it  in  the  way  above  described ;  and, 
what  was  still  more  iniquitous,  they  ceased  to  pay  the  tithes 
off  the  lands  which  they  occupied ;  so  that  the  tribute  of 

*  The  property  of  the  patrician^  all  lay  within  the  circuit  of  five  mjles 
round  the  city.  * 

t  Appian,  B.  C.  i.  7- 
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the  j^kbeians  had  to  defray  the  expenses  of  wars,  etc.,  while 
the  booty  acquired  was  usually  ioLd,  and  the  produce  di- 
verted to  the  public  chest  of  the  patricians  {in  publicum). 
Henoe»  a»  we  have  seen,  came  the  distress  of  the  plebeians 
and  the  secession. 

It  was  to  pnvent  the  recurrence  of  this  state  of  things 
that  that  exeellent  citizen  and  truly  great  man  Sp.  Cassius, 
who  in  his  first  consulship  had  overcome  the  Sabines,  in 
his  second  formed  the  treaty  with  the  Latins,  and  in  hia 
third  that  with  the  Hemicans,  in  this  third  also  brought 
forward  an  agrarian  law,  directing,  that  of  the  land  acquired 
since  the  time  of  king  Servius,  a  part  should  be  assigned  to 
the  plebeians,  the  portion  of  the  populus  be  set  out,  and 
tithe  paid  as  formeriy  off  all  the  occupied  land.  This  law 
was  passed  by  the  senate  and  the  curies,  but  the  execution 
of  it  was  committed  to  the  consuls  of  the  following  year» 
and  the  ten  oldest  consulars*  of  the  greater  houses,-^men 
the  most  apt  to  make  it  a  dead  letter,  as  they  actually  did. 
At  the  expiration  of  his  office  Cassius  was  accused  of 
treason  before  the  curies,  by  the  quaestors  Caeso  Fabius  and 
lu  Valerius,  and  was  condemned  to  death  and  executed 
more  mdi^orum,  that  is,  scourged  and  beheaded :  his  house 
was  razed,  and  its  site  left  desolatef,  but  his  law  remained, 
and,  as  we  shall  see,  avenged  him  on  his  murderers. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  (but  one  which  seems  to 
be  clearly  ascertained,)  that  the  Ramnes  and  Tlties  among 
the  patricians  aimed  at  excluding  the  Luceres  as  well  as 
the  plebeians  from  the  government.  From  the  institution 
of  the  consulate  to  the  year  253,  M.  Horatius  is  the  only 
consul  of  the  third  tribe.  In  this  year  they  recovered  their 
right,  and  when  we  call  to  mind  that  Sp.  Cassius  was  con- 
sul the  preceding  year,  we  may  feel  inclined  to  regard  that 
eminent  man  as  the  author  of  the  change.  The  consul  of 
the  greater  houses  was  named  the  Consul  Major,  and  he 
took  precedence  of  his  colleague.  This  inferiority  of  the 
Luceres  was  marked  on  all  occasions.  In  the  senate  none 
of  them  but  the  consulars  were  authorised  to  speak.  The 
consulars  of  the  greater  houses  were  called  on  first  to  give 

*  That  is,  those  who  had  been  consuls.  The  proper  term  here  would 
be  prtgtoriant.    See  above,  p.  60. 

t  The  common  account  of  his  being  condemned  by  the  people  (the 
Plebs)  is  quite  erroneous.  He  had  committed  no  offence  against  them ; 
the  people  who  tried  and  condemned  him  was,  as  Livy  says,  the  Populus. 
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tfaieir  opinionB,  then  those  of  the  letter  hoQies,  next  die 
senators  of  the  greater  houses,  and  finally  those  of  tilie 
lesser  silently  voted*. 

The  year  269>  that  of  the  execution  of  6p.  Gattiits,  was 
also  that  of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  major  houses  to 
monopolise  the  consulate.  During  seven  snecessiTe  years 
(269 — 275),  we  find  one  of  the  consols  alirays  a  Fabins ; 
a  thing  which  can  hardly  have  been  the  result  of  chance* 
It  is  therefore  probable,  that  in  reliance  on  their  allies,  the 
Latins  and  Hemicans,  the  elder  houses  thought  tibey  migiit 
venture  on  extending  their  power ;  and  as  the  house  of  the 
Fabii  was  by  far  the  strongest  among  them,  they  agpreed  to 
let  them  have  for  their  co-operation  one  seat  in  the  oonsn* 
late  in  perpetuityi*.  As  by*the  law  of  Poplicola  the  cen- 
turies had  the  right  of  choice  among  the  patrician  candi- 
dates, which  choice  was  then  to  be  confirmed  by  the  senate 
and  curies,  and  as  this  course  would  never  suit  their  pre- 
sent design,  and  they  moreover  feared  the  election  of  some 
one  who  might  be  disposed  to  avenge  the  murder  of  Sp. 
Gassius,  the  senate  and  curies  in  269  boldly  nominated 
Caeso  Fabius  and  L.  ^milius  to  the  consulate,  and  then 
convened  the  centuries  to  confirm  the  election ;  but  these 
refused  to  consent  to  the  abolition  of  their  rights,  and  quit- 
ted the  field  without  voting.  It  was  fortunate  for  the  com- 
monalty that  the  grasping  ambition  of  the  patricians  sought 
to  exclude  the  lesser  houses,  the  larger  portion  of  their  own 
body,  from  the  consulate,  and  thus  forced  them  to  make 
common  cause  with  the  plebs,  which  gave  these  last  time 
to  discover  their  own  strength,  and  to  put  it  forth. 

•  Cicero  de  Rep.  ii.  20.  Niebuhr  (iL  112—114)  has,  we  think, 
made  this  quite  clear.  It  is  this  writer's  opinion,  that  the  minorei  and 
jumoret  Patrum  of  Livy  are  in  reality  the  lesser  houses,  and  not  the 
younger  patricians.  (See  his  History  of  Rome,  vol.  ii.  note  668,  and  the 
places  there  referred  to.)  It  is  certainly  very  remarkable  that  the 
distinction  of  majores  and  jumoret  "  appears  very  frequently  down  till 
about  the  year  310,  and  never  after:  though  the  contest  between  the 
patricians  and  plebeians  lasted  more  than  a  century  longer ;  the  young 
men  were,  no  doubt,  just  like  those  of  earlier  times,  and  the  chronicles 
became  more  and  more  copious."  When  in  future  we  use  the  phrase 
Utser  houses,  it  is  thejuniores  Patrum ;  and  those  who  reject  Niebuhr's 
theory  may  substitute  young  patricians  for  it. 

i*  A  similar  agreement  would  seem  to  have  been  made  with  the  Va- 
lerii  at  the  beginning  of  the  republic,  as  (oililtlfflgf  the  consuls  of  248, 
as  Livy  does,)  there  was  one  of  them  in  the  consulate  in  each  of  the  first 
five  yean.    The  Yalerii  and  Fabii  were  both  Titles. 

B 


Though  the  patiiciaiiB  had  passed  the  agrarian  lawi 
npthing  was  farther  from  their  thoughts  than  to  let  it  be 
executed,  and  they  sought  to  keep  up  a  continued  state  of 
war;  for  whUe  the  legions  were  in  the  field  the  Forum  was 
empty,  and  the  tribunes  had  no  auditors.  The  oonsul« 
Q,  Fabius,  therefore  (269)  led  an  army  against  the  VoU 
scians  and  i^quians ;  but  he  withheld  the  plunder  from  his 
victorious  troops,  and  had  it  sold,  and  the  produce  brought 
into  the  patrician  chest.  Next  year  (270)  the  consul,  L. 
iEmilius,  fought  with  indifferent  success  against  the  Vol* 
scians.  The  following  year  (27 1),  when  the  consul,  M.  Fa* 
biuSx  went  to  enroll  troops  for  the  war,  the  tribune*  C.  Mae* 
nius,  forbade  the  levies  unless  the  agrarian  law  was  exe-* 
cuted.  But  the  consuls  went  to  the  mile  &om  the  city,  at 
the  temple  of  Mars,  where  the  tribunidan  power  ended, 
and  erected  their  tribunal ;  they  then  summoned  all  who 
were  bound  to  serve,  and  they  seized  the  property  and 
burned  and  plundered  the  fEums  of  such  as  did  not  ap^ar* 
These  forced  levies  were  led  by  the  consul  L,  Valerius 
against  the  Volscians ;  but  the  soldiers,  though  they  fought 
vrith  courage*  would  not  gain  a  victory  and  booty  for  the 
consul  and  the  patricians,  whom  they  hated,  and  Valerius 
returned  without  £une. 

It  would  appear  that  the  greater  houses  had  now  become 
aware  of  the  danger  of  division  in  their  order,  and  that  they 
effected  a  permanent  union  with  the  le^^;  houses ;  for  we 
find  the  senate  in  271  appointing  A^us  Claudius*,  with 
one  of  the  Fabii,  to  the  consulate.  But  the  tribunes  and 
the  plebs  were  to  a  man  against  Claudius;  the  tribunes 
would  not  suffer  the  curies,  the  consuls  would  not  allow 
the  tribes,  to  assemble  for  the  elections,  and  the  year  ex- 
pired without  any  consuls  beiag  created.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  next  year  (272)  A.  Sempronius  Atratinus,  the  warden 
of  the  city,  as  interrex,  assembled  the  centuries,  who  elected 
C.  Julius,  a  member  of  the  lesser  houses,  as  the  colleague 
of  Q.  Fabius,  who  was  perhaps  also  their  choice.  A  war 
with  the  Veientines  commenced  this  year,  but  no  event  of 
importance  occurred. 

The  year  272  was  marked  by  a  f(»rmal  compromise  be- 
tween the  patricians  and  the  commonalty,  securing  to  the 
centuries  the  choice  of  one  of  the  consuls,  and  leaving  the 

*  The  Claudii,  though  of  S»bine  origin,  w«re  among  the  Luceres. 
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mipointmeiit  cf  the  other  ivith  the  tenate  and  tihe  enrieSy 
whoee  nominee  was  now  the  Ctmrnd  Mqfar*,  The  pafri* 
eians  made  Cttso  Fabius  opnsnl  for  the  enroingyear  (279)» 
and  the  centuries  gave  him  Sp.  Furiua  for  his  eoHeague. 
The  tribime,  Sp.  licinins,  attempted  to  stop  the  le^ea  on 
account  of  the  agrarian  hiw,  but  the  patridanfi  had  adopted 
tiie  prudent  expedient  of  procuring,  by  means  of  their  di* 
ents  in  the  classes,  and  by  their  own  intuence,  the  election 
of  tribunes  layourable  to  their  order,  and  Lidnius  was  op« 
posed  by  his  own  colleagues.  Two  armies  were  levied  t 
one  was  sent  under  Furius  against  theifiquians,  l^e  other 
mider  Fabius  against  the  Veientines*  The  former  army» 
under  the  consul  of  their  choice,  fought  oheerfolly ;  aiotd 
their  general,  in  return,  divided  the  booty  among  them* 
The  case  was  widely  different  with  the  army  of  Fabius. 
They  engaged  the  Veientines  and  put  them  to  flight,  but 
they  wovdd  not  pursue  or  attadc  their  camp ;  and  in  the 
lodddle  of  the  night  they  broke  up,  and  abandoning  their 
own  eamp  to  the  enemy,  set  out  for  Rome. 

The  consuls  of  the  next  year  (274)  wereM.Fabius  andCn^ 
Manlius;  the  former,  of  course,  the  nominee  of  the  houses. 
But  the  Fabii  had' now  seen  the  folly  of  attempting  to  go- 
vern the  state  on  oligarchic  principles,  and  they  were  be- 
ecHne  sincerely  anxious  to  conciliate  the  commonalty.  The 
tribune,  H.  Fontifioius,  vainly  attempted  to  oppose  the 
levies,  on  account  of  the  agrarian  law ;  his  four  colleagues 
were  unanimous  aga^t  hmi ;  the  armies  were  raised,  and 
led  by  the  two  consuls  into  the  Veientine  territory ;  but^ 
^jnumed  by  the  example  of  the  preceding  year,  the  consuls, 
fearing  to  engage  the  enemy,  kept  their  men  close  in  their 
camp.  The  Veientines,  who  had  been  largely  reinforced 
by  volunteers  £pom  all  parts  of  Etruria,  seeing  the  inactivity 
of  the  Romans,  and  aware  of  the  cause,  increased  in  confi- 
dence ;  they  rode  up  to  the  ramparts  of  their  camp,  daring 
them  to  come  forth,  and  upbraiding  them  With  their  cow- 
ardice. The  Romans  were  filled  with  indignation ;  they 
sent  thdr  centurions  to  the  consuls,  entreating  to  be  led  to 
battle :  the  consuls^  secretly  well  pleased,  affected  to  hesi* 
tate,  and  declaring  that  the  proper  time  was  not  yet  arrived, 
finrbade  any  one  on  pain  of  death  to  leave  the  camp.  This 
served,  as  they  had  expected,  but  to  augment  the  ardour  of 

-  <   *  H«  bad  tcftttntAy  been  the  eeiMul  atiSttt  Ramned, 
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the  soldiers ;  the  Etruscans  grew  more  and  more  audadous: 
the  patience  of  the  Romans  could  hold  out  no  longer;  they 
pressed  to  the  consuls  from  all  parts  of  the  camp,  demand* 
ing  the  battle.     **  Swear,  then,"  cried  M.  Fabius,  "  that 
ye  will  not  return  but  as  conquerors."     The  centurion, 
M.  Flavoleius,  took  the  oath  first,  the  rest  followed  him ; 
they  seized  their  arms,  issued  from  the  camp,  and  soon  stood 
displayed  in  array  of  battle.  The  Etruscans  had  hardly  time 
to  form  when  the  Romans  fell  on  th^m  sword  in  hand.  The 
Fabii  were  foremost  in  the  attack.     Quintus,  the  consul  of 
the  year  272,  received  a  mortal  wound;  his  brother,  the  con- 
sul, rushed  forward,  calling  on  his  men  to  remember  their 
oath ;  a  third  brother,  Ceeso,  followed ;  the  soldiers  man* 
fully  obeyed  the  call,  and  drove  back  the  troops  opposed  to 
them,   Manlius  was  also  victorious  on  the  other  wing ;  but 
as  he  was  pressing  on  the  yielding  foe  he  received  a  wound, 
which  obliged  him  to  retire.    His  men,  thinking  him  slain, 
fell  back ;  but  the  other  consul,  coming  with  some  horse 
and  crying  out  that  his  colleague  was  alive,  restored  the 
battle.     Meantime  a  part  of  the  Tuscan  troops  had  fallen 
pn  the  Roman  camp ;  those  left  to  guard  it,  unable  to  re* 
sist  them,  fell  back  to  the  pnetorium,  and  made  a  stand 
there,  sending  to  inform  the  consuls  of  their  danger.  Man- 
lius hastened  to  the  camp,  and  placing  guards  at  all  the 
gates  fell  on  the  invaders,  who,  driven  to  desperation,  formed 
into  a  close  body  and  rushed  on  the  consid.     Manlius  re* 
ceived  a  mortal  woimd ;  those  around  him  were  dispersed ; 
a  gate  was  then  prudently  opened,  at  which  the  Tuscans 
gladly  hurried  out,  but  they  fell  in  with  the  troops  of  the 
victorious  consul,  and  were  most  of  them  cut  to  pieces.  Tlie 
victory  was  complete ;  the  honour  of  a  triumph  was  decreed 
to  Fabius,  but  he  declined  it  on  account  of  the  death  of 
his  brother  and  his  colleague ;  he  distributed  the  wounded 
soldiers  among  the  patricians,  his  own  gens  taking  the 
larger  number,  by  whom  they  were  tended  with  the 
greatest  care. 

So  perfect  was  the  reconciliation  now  between  the  Fabii 
and  the  plebs,  that  at  the  next  election  (275)  Caeso,  the 
accuser  of  Sp.  Cassius,  was  the  choice  of  the  centuries,  the 
patricians  nominating  T.  Virginius.  Without  waiting  for 
it  to  be  urged  by  the  tribunes,  Cseso  Fabius  called  on  the 
senate^  to  put  the  agrarian  law  into  execution;  but  he 
and  his  house  were  reviled  as  traitors  and  apostates  from 
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their  former  principles,  and  his  proposals  treated  with  scorn. 
The  plebeians,  gratified  by  his  conduct,  cheerfully  took  the 
field  under  him  against  the  ^quians,  and  having  invaded 
and  ravaged  their  territory,  hastened  to  the  relief  of  the 
other  consul,  who  had  been  defeated  and  was  surrounded 
by  the  Veientines. 

The  Fabian  house,  finding  that  there  was  no  chance  of 
inducing  their  order  to  act  with  justice  towards  the  plebs, 
and  themselves  become  objects  of  aversion  to  their  former 
Mends,  resolved  to  abandon  Rome,  and  to  form  a  separate 
settlement,  where  they  might  still  be  of  service  to  their 
country^    The  place  they  fixed  on  was  the  banks  of  the 
Cremera,  a  stream  in  the  Veientine  territory.     Led  by  the 
consul  Cseso,  to  the  number  of  three  hundred  and  six,  ac- 
companied by  their  wives  and  children,  and  followed  by  a 
train  of  clients  and  friends,  said  to  have  amounted  to  4000, 
they  issued  on  the  ides  of  February  through  the  Garmental 
gate*,  attended  by  the  prayers  of  the  people ;  and  coming 
to  the  Cremera  raised  their  fortress,  whence  they  scoured 
without  ceasing  the  whole  Veientine  territory,  destroying 
the  lands  and  carrying  off  the  cattle.  After  some  months  the 
Veienlines  assembled  a  large  army  to  assail  the  fortress  of 
the  Cremera;  but  L.  iEmilius,  one  of  the  new  consuls  (276), 
led  his  troops  against  them,  and  gave  them  a  defeat,  which 
was  followed  by  a  truce  for  a  cyclic  year.     On  tiie  expira* 
tion  of  the  truce  the  Fabii  resumed  hostilities.  The  Veien- 
tines, unable  to  cope  with  them  in  the  field,  had  recourse 
to  stratagem.    They  laid  an  ambush  in  the  hills  round  a 
small  plam,  toward  which  they  caused  herds  of  cattle  to 
be  driven  in  view  of  the  fortress.  The  Fabii  instantly  sallied 
forth,  and  while  they  were  dispersed  in  pursuit  of  tiie  oxen 
the  Tuscans  came  down  on  them  from  the  woody  hills, 
where  they  lay  concealed,  and  surrounded  them.   Tlie  Fa- 
bii fought  witii  desperation,  and  finally  breaking  through 
the  enemies  retired  to  the  summit  of  a  lull :  but  here  they 
were  again  environed,  and  every  one  of  them  slain*  Their 
fortress,  deprived  of  its  defenders,  was  taken  and  dismantled. 
Another  account  said  that  the  Fabii  had  set  out  unarmed 
for  Rome  to  perform  the  annual  sacrifices  of  their  gens  on 
the  Quirinal.    The  Veientines  collected  a  large  army,  and 
lay  in  ambush  on  the  way ;  the  Fabii,  who  were  proceeding 

*  In  after-times  it  ww  couiidered  unlucky  to  so  out  at  this  gate. 
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eanleialy  as  in  tbue  of  pea€e>  were  assailed  on  all  sides  by 
shoiwers  of  missiles  £rom  their  cowardly  foes,  and  all  feU 
witk  ma&y  wounds*. 

The  18tii  QainctiUa  (July)  of  the  year  277  was  tiie  day 
of  the  hU.  of  l^e  Fabii,  about  two  years  and  seven  montiis 
from  the  time  of  their  leaving  Rome.  That  tliey  were  sa» 
diifieed  by  thec^igarchy  at  home  is  highly  probable,  fbr  the 
consul  T.  Menenius  was  encamped  but  four  miles  off,  and 
he  made  no  effort  whatever  to  aid  them.  His  treachery  or 
kmction,  however,  did  not  avail  him;  the  Tuscan  larmy  came 
and  attacked  and  defeated  him,  and  if  they  had  not  delayed 
to  plunder  the  camp,  they  might  have  destroyed  the  whole 
Roman  army.  The  fugitives  filled  the  city  witii  conster- 
nation, the  fort  on  the  Janiculan  was  abandoned,  the  Sub-> 
lician  bridge  broken  down,  and  word  sent  to  the  consul 
0.  Horatius,  who  was  out  against  the  VolscianB,  to  hasten 
to  the  defence  of  the  city. 

The  Etruscans,  meantime,  had  encamped  on  the  Janicu- 
lan, whence  they  frequently  passed  over  the  river  and  ra- 
vaged the  coun^.  The  peasantry  fied  with  their  caUle 
into  the  city  for  mifety,  and  fEonine  now  began  to  be  felt* 
As  was  the  usual  practice  in  such  cases,  the  cattle  were 
driven  out  under  a  guard,  into  the  fields  on  the  side  of  the 
city  away  from  the  river ;  and  ere  long  the  Etruscans  crossed 
the  Tiber,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  carry  them  off; 
but  they  fell  into  an  ambtish  near  the  temple  of  Hope  about 
a  mile  from  the  dty,  and  received  a  severe  check.  Soon 
after  their  whole  army  crossed  over  in  the  night  on  rafts, 
and  attacked  the  camp  of  the  consul  Servilius  before  the 
Ck>lline  gate,  but  they  met  with  another  repulse.  The  fiei- 
mine,  however,  was  so  urgent  (for  no  supplies  could  be 
brought  in,)  that  it  was  of  absolute  necessity  that  some- 
tlnng  decisive  should  be  done.  Accordingly  the  two  con- 
sular armies  passed  the  river  at  different  points;  that  of  Ser- 
vilius Bsaailed  the  Janiculan,  but  was  repulsed,  and  woukl 
have  been  driven  into  the  river,  but  that  Virginius  came  up 
and  fell  on  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  Tuscans ;  the  otlier 
army  dien  tamed,  and  the  enemy  was  finally  defeated,  and 

*  The  whole  gens  it  i«  said  perished,  except  a  child  that  was  left  at 
Eome.  But  as  this  Fabius  was  consul  ten  years  after,  he  must  have  been  a 
man  at  the  time.  From  his  subsequent  history  it  would  appear  that  he 
had  adhered  to  the  old  polidcs  of  the  family,  and  on  that  account  did  not 
dianiatiissiigtailiii. 
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farced  to  abandcoit^e  Janiealank  A  traee  for  ten  nio&ihft 
was  then  concluded.  At  its  espirttdon  (279)  the  ooiuid 
P.  Valerius  defeated  the  Veientines  and  a  Sabbie  army  un- 
der the  walls  of  Veii.  The  fdlowing  year  (280)  a  trace 
£m  forty  years  was  oondnded;  and  it  was  probably  at  this 
time  t^at  the  lands  beyond  the  Tiber  were  restored  to  the 
Romans^  and  not  by  die  romantic  generosity  of  Porsenna. 

We  must  now  take  a  riew  of  the  internal  state  of  Rome 
durmg  this  time. 

As  soon  as  the  Veientines  had  retired  in  278,  t^e  tribunes 
impeadied  T.  Menenius  for  suffering  the  Fabii  to  be  de- 
stroyed. As  tiiey  merely  wanted  to  have  him  declared 
guilty,  they  laid  tike  penalty  at  only  2000  asses ;  the  curies 
eondemned  him,  and  grief  and  indignation  at  this  desertion  of 
bim  by  his  own  order  broke  Ins  heart,  and  he  died.  Servilius 
was  next  impeached  for  having  caused  the  loss  of  so  many 
lives  by  his  attack  on  the  Janiculan ;  he  defended  himsefr 
with  spirit,  and,  as  was  just,  was  acquitted.  In  the  year 
after  the  peace  (281)  the  tribune  Cn.  Genucius  summoned 
^e  oonsute  of  the  preceding  year,  L.  Furius  and  G.  Manlius> 
to  answer  before  the  plebs  for  not  having  carried  the  agrarian 
law  into  efiect.  The  tribune  oflSered  sacrifice  before  the 
p$>ople  in  the  Forum,  calMng  down  curses  on  his  head  if  he 
did  not  proceed;  the  accused  saw  that  the  danger  of  their 
beingoutlawed  at  the  least,  was  imminent;  they  had  recourse 
to  the  lesser  houses,  now  the  most  violent  against  the  oom- 
monalty,  and  it  was  decided  at  a  secret  meeting  to  do  a 
deed  which  should  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  ple- 
brians. 

Barly  in  tiie  morning  of  the  day  fixed  for  the  trial,  the 
people  were  all  assemUed  in  the  Forum,  waiting  for  the 
appearance  of  Genucius.  As  he  delayed,  they  began  to 
suspect  that  he  had  been  terrified  into  an  abandonment  of 
the  prosecution ;  but  presently  his  friends,  who  had  gone 
according  to  custom  to  attend  him  to  the  Forum,  arrived 
and  told  that  he  had  been  found  dead  in  his  bed,  though 
without  any  marks  of  violence*  His  body  was  brought 
foith ;  the  tribunes  and  the  people  were  filled  with  terror, 
and  fied  from  the  spot;  the  patricians  exulting  in  their  suc- 
cess boasted  openly  oi  their  deed ;  and.  With  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  earry  their  plans  into  effect,  the  consuls  or- 
dered a  levy,  that  they  might  get  the  most  offensive  of  their 
adversaries  into  tiieir  hands  and  put  theAi  to  dt^^    The 
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tribunes  feared  to  interfere,  and  had  the  consuls  refrained 
from  insult  they  might  have  succeeded. 

Publilius  Yolero,  who  had  served  as  a  first  centurion,  was 
called  out  as  a  common  soldier.  As  no  charge  could  be 
made  against  him,  he  refused  to  serve  in  an  inferior  station. 
The  lictors  were  sent  to  seize  him;  he  appealed  to  tiie  tri- 
bunes ;  the  consuls  ordered  the  lictors  to  strip  and  scourge 
him^  Volero,  a  powerful  man,,  flung  them  from  him,  and 
rushed  among  the  people,  calling  on  them  to  aid  him. 
The  lictors  were  beaten,  their  fasces  broken,  the  consuls 
fled  into  the  senate-house ;  the  people,  however,  used  their 
victory  with  moderation,  and  quiet  was  restored  in  part 
through  the  prudence  of  the  senators  of  the  greater  houses. 

The  next  year  (282)  Volero  was  chosen  one  of  the  tri-> 
bunes ;  and  instead  of  avenging  his  private  quarrel  by  im-^ 
peaching  the  consuls,  he  devoted  his  energies  to  the  pro- 
curing of  permanent  advantages  for  his  order.  He  brought 
in  a  bill  to  give  the  appointment  of  the  tribunes  to  the  tribes 
instead  of  tibe  centuries,  where  the  patricians  exercised  so 
much  influence  by  means  of  their  clients.  As  two  of  his 
colleagues  supported  him,  and  a  majority  was  decisive  at 
this  time -in  the  college  of  the  tribunes,  the  patricians  found 
themselves  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  other  means  of  stop« 
ping  the  measure* 

A  tribunician  rogation  resembled  a  bill  in  the  British  par-' 
liament  in  this,  that  if  not  carried  through  all  its  stages  in 
the  limited  period,  (in  the  latter  case  &e  session,  in  the 
former  a  single  day,)  it  had  to  be  commenced  anew.  The 
magistrates  and  senators  had  moreover  the  power  of  oppo^i* 
sing  any  motion  of  the  tribunes  which  concerned  the  whole 
republic ;  and  thus,  without  any  factious  design,  a  debate 
might  be  prolonged  to  sunset.  But  the  patricians  had  an-* 
other  mode  of  impeding  the  proceedings  of  the  tribunes.. 
They  and  their  clients  used  to  spread  tibemselves  over  the 
Forum ;  and  when  it  was  necessary  that  the  ground  should 
be  cleared,  and  the  plebeians  left  alone  to  vote  in  their  tribes, 
and  they  were  therefore  requested  to  withdraw,  (that  is,  to 
walk  over  to  their  Comitium,  on  the  other  side  ol  the  Rostra,) 
they  would  refuse ;  this  would  cause  a  tumult,  and  so  all 
proceedings  would  be  stopped  for  the  day.  The  military 
expeditions  formed  another  impediment;  for  the  clients,  who 
were  not  required  to  serve,  outnumbered  the  plebeians  who 
remained  at  home* 
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By  means  of  this  kind  the  bill  of  Pnblifins  mn  defeated 
time  affcer  time  till  the  end  of  his  year»  But  the  people  te* 
elected  him  (283)»  and  gave  him  for  a  colleague  C.  Lae- 
torius,  a  man  of  great  energy  and  intrepidity.  The  patri- 
cians on  their  side  raised  the  ferocious  Ap.  GlaudittS  to  the 
consulate:  the  choice  of  the  centuries  was  T.  Quinctius,  a 
member  of  the  greater  houses,  and  a  man  of  just  and  mo- 
derate sentiments. 

The  tribunes  required  that  both  the  tribunes  and  the 
aediles  should  be  chosen  by  the  tribes ;  they  further  pro- 
posed a  resolution  declaring  that  the  plebs,  in  their  tribes, 
were  entitled  to  deliberate  on  matters  a£Pecting  the  whole 
state.  This  the  patricians  resolved  to  oppose  to  the  utmost; 
the  tribunes  on  their  side  were  as  determined ;  and  on  the 
eve  of  the  important  day  Lsetorius  thus  concluded  his  ad- 
dress to  the  people.  "  Since  1  am  not  so  ready  at  speaking 
as  at  acting,  be  here  tomorrow,  Romans,  and  I  will  either 
die  in  your  sight  or  carry  the  law."  In  the  morning  the 
tribunes  entered  the  Forum ;  the  consuls  were  also  present ; 
the  patricians  mingled  with  the  plebeians,  to  prevent  the 
passing  of  the  law.  Leetorius  directed  all  to  withdraw  but 
those  who  were  to  vote :  the  patricians  took  no  notice  ;  he 
ordered  the  officers  (viatdres)  to  seize  some  of  them ;  Ap- 
pius,  in  an  insulting  manner,  denied  his  right  to  do  so;  the 
intrepid  tribune  in  a  rage  sent  his  vidtor  to  arrest  the  con- 
sul ;  Appius  ordered  a  lictor  to  seize  Lsetorius ;  the  plebs 
hastened  to  the  defence  of  the  tribune,  the  patricians  to 
that  of  the  consul.  Blood  would  have  been  shed  but  for 
the  efforts  of  the  consulars,  who  forced  Appius  away  to  the 
senate-house,  and  of  Quinctius,  who  appeased  the  people : 
they  however  went  up  and  occupied  the  Capitol  in  arms. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  plebs  passed  the  resolu- 
tion before  sunset.  The  senate,  despite  of  the  fury  of  Ap- 
pius and  his  party,  yielded  to  the  suggestions  of  the  more 
moderate  and  prudent,  and  silently  adopted  it  as  a  law ; 
tiiough  the  more  far-sighted  saw  that  more  was  yielded  by 
it  than  had  been  done  at  the  Sacred  Mount.  Measures 
might  now  originate  in  the  assembly  of  the  tribes,  where 
(not  as  in  that  of  the  centuries)  there  was  freedom  of  de- 
bate ;  these  were  to  be  followed  by  a  decree  of  the  senate, 
and  then  ratified  by  the  curies. 

It  may  appear  strange  that  the  patricians  (a  part  of  whom 
had  so  lately  been  able  to  lord  it  over  the  ?est  of  their  own 
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ho&ft  M  well  u  the  plebs),  alumki  be  n&w  so  ibeUe.  Bat 
tbcir  alHes,  the  L&tizia  and  Hexnieans,  were  at  this  time  too 
hard  pressed  themselves  to  be  able  to  give  them  any  aid; 
and  the  pieponderance  which  the  lesser  hotises  had  aequired, 
had  natoraliy  excited  jealousy  in  the  older  ones,  and  thus 
inclined  tiiem  to  the  {^ebs.  And  doubtless  there  must  have 
been  among  the  patricians  many  men  of  liberal  and  ekvaited 
minds,  who  wished  to  see  justice  done ;  there  w^re  others 
also  connected  by  marriage  with  plebeian  families* 

It  being  necessary  to  send  armies  against  ti^e  Volscians 
and  jEquians  in  defence  of  their  allies,  the  tribunes  did  not 
oppose  the  levies,  though  an  opportunity  would  be  thereby 
afforded  to  Appins  of  exerdsing  his  fury  and  rerenge.  He 
led  therefore  an  army  against  tibe  Volscians,  while  Quinc* 
tins  advanced  against  the  i£quians.  It  was  a  contest  be-* 
tween  Appius  cmd  his  troops ;  he  sought  to  drive  them  to 
despair  by  invectives  and  by  intolerable  commands ;  theif 
resolved  to  show  him  that  he  could  not  bend  them  to  hui 
wilL  His  orders  were  neglected,  curses  awaited  him  evoy 
time,  he  appeared ;  and  when  at  length  he  led  Ins  troops 
out  to  battle,  they  made  no  resistance  to. the  foe,  but  turned 
and  fled.  Tlie  Volscians  pursued  them,  slaughtering  the 
rearmost,  to  their  camp,  which  however  they  did  not  ven- 
ture to  attack.  The  consul  called  his  troops  to  an  assem- 
bly ;  the  soldiers  fearing  to  go  unarmed,  as  was  the  custcmi, 
refused  to  attend.  His  officers  besought  Appius»  and  he 
gave  way,  and  issued  orders  for  a  retreat  next  day.  At 
d«wn  the  trumpets  sounded ;  the  Vobcians,  aroused  by  the 
sound,  came  forth  and  fell  on  the  retiring  army ;  a  general 
panic  seiaed  the  Romans,  they  flung  away  their  arms  and 
standards,  and  fled  in  confusion.  On  the  Roman  territory 
the  consul  held  his  court;  want  of  arms,  and  the  conscious- 
Bess  of  having  acted  vnrong,  enfeebled  the  soldiera,  and  the 
patricians  and  the  allies  were  at  hand  to  assail  them  if  they 
mutinied.  At  the  command  of  Appius^  every  centurion 
who  had  left  his  place,  and  every  tenth  common  soldier,  was 
sdused,  scourged  and  beheaded. 

Hie  following  year  (284)  the  tribunes  impeached  Appiua 
Glaudiua  for  his  opposition  to  the  interests  of  the  people, 
his  having  laid  violent  hands  on  a  tribune,  and  having  caused 
loss  and  disgrace  to  his  army.  Appius  disdained  to  use 
any  of  the  usual  modes  of  obtaining  hrtim.i  he  would  not 
pnt  en  a  mean,  dress,,  or  personally. supplicate  those  who 


wete  ta  trjr  him;  bis  laiigttage  breathdd,  u  ever*  haugbti* 
oess  tnd  defiinee ;  the  people  quailed  before  faim»  the  tri« 
bonespiatoff  the  day  of  trial*  Bat  ere  the  day  arrived,  the 
haughty  Appius  was  so  mciire ;  bis  own  hand  had  termi- 
nated ya  existence.  The  deed,  which  the  Roman  religion 
cimdemned,  was  concealed;  his  body  was,  according  to 
costom,  brought  forth  for  interment:  his  son  claimed  to 
hove  ^e  usual  funeral  oration  |»ronounced  over  it ;  the  tri* 
bunes  attempted  opposition,  but  the  people  would  not  carry 
tiieir  enmity  beyond  the  tomb,  and  listened  calmly  to  his 
praises,  now  that  he  had  ceased  from  troubling. 
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VOLSCIAl^  WAB.— LBOEND  OF  C0BI0LAWU8.— ^H«  TBBBlfTl- 
LIAN"  LAW. — SBIZUBB  OP  THE  CAPITOL  BT  THE  BXILBS.— 
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BATB. — THE  SECOND  DECEMVIBATE. SICINIXTS  DE»TATU8. 

^PATE  OP  VIBGINIA. — ABOLITION  OP  THE  DECEMTlBATE. 

Thb  Volscians,  the  ^quians  and  the  Babines  were  now 
the  constant  opponents  of  the  Romans,  the  Latins  and  the 
Hemicans.  In  284  nothing  of  importance  occurred ;  but 
the  next  year,  while  the  disputes  were  warm  at  Rome  on 
account  of  the  agrarian  laws,  the  flight  of  the  peasantry 
and  the  smoke  of  the  burning  farm-houses  announced  the 
approach  of  a  Volscian  army.  Troops  were  hastily  levied, 
the  enemy  retired,  but  was  overtaken  and  routed  near  An- 
tium,  and  the  neighbouring  sea-port  of  Ceno  came  over  to 
the  Romans.  The  Sabines,  who  had  meantime  entered  the 
Roman  territory,  were  attacked  and  driven  off  with  loss  by 
the  consular  armies  on  their  return. 

The  next  year  (286)  the  Sabines  extended  thehr  ravages 
orer  the  Anio,  and  to  the  very  CoBine  gate ;  but  the  con- 
"sul  Q.  Servilius  obliged  them  to  retire,  and  wasted  their 
territory  in  return.  The  other  consul,  T.  Quinctius,  had 
marched  against  the  Volscians  of  Antlum.  After  an  inde- 
cisive battle,  the  Volscians,  being  joined  by  to  iEquian 
jBxmj,  surrounded  the  Roman  camp  in  the  night  to  prevent 
»  retteat.    The^  consul,  haviftg  calmed  the  apprelieiisioaB 
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of  his  men,  set  the  trumpeters  and  horn-blowers  on  horse- 
back out  before  the  rampart,  ordering  them  to  sound  all 
through  the  night.  The  enemy,  expecting  a  sally,  remained 
under  arms  while  the  Romans  took  their  rest.  At  dawn 
the  consul  led  out  his  army ;  the  Volscians,  exhausted  with 
watching,  retired  after  a  feeble  resistance  to  the  summit 
of  a  rugged  hill ;  the  Romans,  heedless  of  the  missiles  which 
were  showered  down  on  them,  won  their  way  up  to  the  top, 
and  the  Volscians  fled  down  the  other  side,  llie  Volscian 
colonists  at  Antium  then  agreed  to  evacuate  the  town,  and 
their  place  was  taken  by  one  thousand  colonists  from  the 
three  allied  peoples*. 

For  some  years  (286-290)  there  was  a  cessation  of  ho- 
stilities between  the  Romans  and  the  Volscians ;  but  the 
iEquians  were  still  in  arms,  the  expelled  colonists  of  An- 
tium and  their  exiled  partisans  fighting  with  the  utmost 
zeal  under  their  banners.  In  289  the  iEqmans  advanced 
as  far  as  Mount  Algidus  t*  where  they  pitched  their  camp. 
The  consul  Quinctius  came  and  encamped  opposite  them : 
but  they  made  a  sudden  irruption  into  the  Roman  territory; 
the  country-folk,  who  expected  no  such  event,  had  not  time 
to  convey  their  property  to  the  city,  or  to  the  sttongpagiX, 
and  the  invaders  carried  off  a  large  booty. 

The  next  year  (290)  the  Volscians  of  Eretrae  joined  the 
^quians.  At  the  urgent  desire  of  the  Hemicans,  the  con- 
sul Sp.  Furius  was  sent  with  an  army  to  their  defence;  but 
he  was  unable  to  oppose  the  superior  forces  of  the  enemy, 
and  was  even  so  closely  cooped  up  by  them  in  his  camp, 
that  it  was  only  through  the  Hemicans  that  his  situation 
could  be  made  known  at  Rome.  T.  Quinctius  was  sent 
with  an  army  to  his  relief;  but  Furius  had  meantime  been 
himself  woimded,  and  his  brother  with  one  thousand  of  the 
best  men  slain  in  a  sally,  Quinctius  relieved  the  army 
of  Furius,  but  the  other  consul  Postumius  had  been  un- 
able to  prevent  the  enemy  from  ravaging  the  lands  of  Rome; 
the  peasantry  fled  with  their  cattle  into  the  city ;  the  heat 
of  the  summer,  joined  with  the  want  of  pasture,  caused  a 
murrain  among  the  cattle,  which  was  followed  by  a  dread- 

*  See  above,  p.  69  note. 

f  A  thickly  wooded  range  of  hills  lying  between  Tusculum  and  Ve- 
litrae. 

X  A  pagus  was  a  place  on  an  eminence  surrounded  by  a  wall  or  ditch 
and  rampart  for  the  people  to  retreat  to  on  such  occasions  as  the  present 
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fill  pestilence  among  the  people.  The  Volscians  and  ^qui* 
ans  came  and  encamped  within  three  miles  of  Rome  on  the 
road  to  Gabii ;  the  country  round,  filled  with  ruins  and  the 
Tinburied  dead,  offered  nothing  to  plunder ;  fear  of  the  pes- 
tilence, or  of  the  resistance  the  people  might  still  make, 
withheld  them  from  attacking  the  city.  They  broke  up  at 
length,  and  proceeded  to  ravage  all  parts  of  Latium.  The 
spreading  of  the  pestilence  probably  caused  a  cessation  of 
hostilities  after  this,  which  was  followed  by  a  truce ;  and 
in  295  the  Romans,  to  dissolve  the  league  which  they  found 
too  strong  for  them,  concluded  a  separate  peace  with  the 
Volscians,  giving  up  Antium  and  other  towns,  and  entering 
into  a  municipal  relation*  with  them.  An  advantage  de- 
rived by  Rome  from  this  war,  disastrous  as  it  was,  was  the 
utter  ruin  and  breaking-up  of  the  Latin  union,  several  of 
whose  towns  were  obliged  to  place  themselves  in  a  state  of 
dependence  under  her. 

It  is  in  this  war  that  the  celebrated  legend  of  Gorioldnus, 
which  has  been  thrown  back  to  the  year  263,  probably  finds 
its  true  place. 

On.  Marcius,  a  gallant  patrician  youth,  said  the  legend, 
was  serving  in  the  army  which  P.  Cominius  led  in  261 
against  the  Volscians  of  Antium.  The  Volscians  were  de- 
feated, the  towns  of  Longula  and  Polusca  taken,  and  siege 
laid  to  Corioli.  During  a  vigorous  assault  of  the  town,  the 
Volscian  army  came  from  Antium,  and  fell  on  the  Romans; 
the  besieged  at  the  same  time  made  a  sally,  but  they  were 
driven  back  by  a  party  headed  by  Marcius,  who,  entaing 
the  town  pell-mell  with  them,  set  fire  to  the  buildings  next 
the  wall;  the  Volscians,  seeing  the  smoke  and  flames^ 
thought  that  the  town  was  taken,  and  retired.  Corioli  was 
thus  taken,  and  Marcius  derived  from  it  the  name  of  Corio- 
l&nus.  This  and  other  exploits  made  him  the  darling  of 
his  order ;  but  the  plebs  dreaded  him,  and  refused  him  the 
consulate. 

The  next  year  Rome  was  visited  by  a  grievous  famine. 
Com  was  sought  in  all  quarters,  even  as  far  as  Sicily,  whence 
(263)  there  came  a  large  supply,  part  purchased,  part  the 
gift  of  a  Greek  prince  of  the  island.  It  was  proposed  in 
the  Senate  to  distribute  the  gift- corn  gratis  among  the  peo- 
ple, and  to  sell  the  remainder  at  a  low  price ,  but  Marcius 

*  This  answered  to  the  isopolity  of  the  Greeks ;  it  conferred  all  civic 
rights  but  those  of  voting  in  tiie  aasemhlies  or  holding  office. 
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said  that  now  was  the  time  to  make  them  abolish  the  odioiick 
tribunate*  and  advised  not  to  give  them  the  corn  en  any 
other  terms*  When  the  people  heard  what  he  had  proposed, 
they  became  furious,  and  would  have  torn  him  to  pieces* 
but  that  the  tribunes  summoned  him  to  appear  before  the 
assembly  of  the  tribes.  He  treated  their  menaces  with 
contempt,  and  abated  nought  of  his  haughtiness ;  but  the 
other  patricians  supplicated  for  him.  His  condemnation 
however  was  certain ;  so  he  quitted  Rome,  and  went  into 
exile'*'  to  Antium,  where  he  became  t^e  guest  of  Attius 
Tullius.  He  offered  the  Volscians  his  services  airainst  his 
country:  they  in  return  giive  him  the  highest  eights ; 
and  when  Tullius  had  rekindled  the  war  as  above  relatedf* 
Marcius  was  appointed  to  be  his  colleague. 

Success  ever3rwhere  attended  the  arms  of  the  exile.  He 
took  the  colony  of  Circeii ;  Satricum,  Longula,  Polusca  and 
Corioli  submitted ;  Laviuium,  Corbio,  Vitellia,  Trebia,  La- 
yici  and  Pedum  opened  their  gates;  he  pitched  his  camp  at 
the  Cluilian  Ditch,  five  miles  from  Rome  t,  whence  he  ra* 
vaged  the  lands  of  the  plebeians,  sparing  those  of  his  own 
order. 

Fear  and  consternation  reigned  in  the  city,  and  resistance 
was  not  thought  of;  the  senate,  the  curies  and  the  plebs 
united  in  a  decree  restoring  Marcius  to  his  civic  rights* 
Five  consulars  bore  it  to  him ;  but  he  insisted  that  all  the 
territory  taken  from  the  Volscians  should  be  restored,  the 
colonies  recalled,  and  the  Volscian  people  received  into  a 
municipal  relation.  He  gave  them  thirty  days  to  consider, 
and  led  off  his  troops  for  that  time.  When  they  were  ended, 
the  Ten  First  of  tiie  senate  waited  on  him ;  he  gave  them 
three  days  more,  driving  them  from  his  camp  with  threats. 
Next  day  the  flamens,  the  augurs  and  the  other  ministers 
of  religion  came  in  their  sacred  robes  to  try  to  move  him, 
but  they  too  sued  in  vain.  And  now  the  third  day  was 
come,  and  were  its  sun  to  go  down  on  his  wrath,  he  was 

*  Banishment  was  unknown  to  the  Roman  law  during  the  Republic 
An  exul,  that  is,  one  who  is  out  (See  above,  p.  60),  a  fitoruscitOi  was 
a -person  who  left  his  native  city  to  reside  in  one  with  which  he  had  a 
muaieipal  relation.  The  -Ju*  exukmdi  might  be  used  by  any  accused 
person  up  to  the  moment  of  the  very  last  tribe  voting  his  ci»demnati(MS. 
He  was  then  no  longer  a  Roman  citizen,  and  the  interdiction  of  fire  atkd 
water  prevented  his  return. 
.  t  See  p.  69. 

X  The  patxician  lands  lay  withinsidt  ^it    5ee  above,  p.  71  not9» 
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to  kad  Jiis  trodpB  against  the  defencdew  dtjr.  But  again 
Rome  owed  her  safety  to  her  women.  A  proceauon  of  her 
noblest  matrons^  headed  by  the  exile's  yenerable  mother 
Vetuna  and  his  wife  Volumnia  leading  her  two  young  chil- 
dren, was  seen  to  approach  the  Volsdan  camp.  They  en« 
tered  and  came  to  his  tent ;  the  tears  of  his  wife  and  the 
other  matrons,  the  threatened  curse  of  his  aged  parent,  bent 
his  haughty  soul.  He  burst  into  tears :  "Mother,"  cried  he, 
"  thou  hast  chosen  between  Rome  and  thy  son ;  me  thou 
wilt  never  see  more:  may  they  requite  thee !"  He  embraced 
his  wife  and  chUdren,  and  dismissed  them,  and  next  mom- 
ing  he  led  off  his  army.  He  liyed  among  the  Volscians  to 
a  great  age,  and  often  was  heard  to  say  ti^at  exile  was  most 
grieyous  to  an  old  man*;  when  he  died,  the  Roman  ma- 
tnms  mourned  a  year  as  they  had  done  for  Brutus  and  Popli- 
cola;  and  hk  pr^.  as  fh6se  of  a  piou»  and  upright  nL. 
were  handed  down  to  posterity. 

We  have  called  this  tale  a  legend,  and  said  that  it  is  in 
its  wrong  place.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  reasons 
for  our  so  doing.  There  was  no  famine  at  Rome  in  262 ; 
there  was  no  prince,  that  is  tyrant,  in  Sicily  at  that  time ; 
^e  tribunes  had  not  the  power  here  ascribed  to  them  till 
after  the  year  280 ;  the  practice  of  naming  persons  from 
conquests  they  had  made  began  with  Scipio  Africdnusf. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  famine  in  278,  at  which  time 
Hiero  was  reigning  at  Syracuse ;  and  soon  after  there  was 
a  violent  dissension  between  the  orders,  when  the  proposal 
ascribed  to  Cn.  Marcius  may  haye  been  made,  and  the  plebs 
were  then  strong  enough  to  punish  any  one  who  attempted 
to  do  away  with  any  of  the  ^ndamental  laws  of  the  state. 
Finally,  the  conquests  ascribed  to  Corioldnus  are  mostiy  the 
cessions  made  to  the  Volscians  at  the  peace  of  295. 

Yet  the  story  of  Coriol&nus  is  no  mere  fable.  It  is  pro- 
bable  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Roman  exiles  ti 
serving  in  the  Volsdan  army  in  the  hopes  of  re-entering 
Rome  as  victors,  and  that  he  demanded  their  recall  as  well 

*  Fabius  in  Liv.  ii.  40.      Some  said  he  was  assassinated  by  th« 
Volscians;  others,  (Cicero  Brutus  10,)  that  he  put  an  end  to  himself 
tike  Tbemistocles. 
-   •f'  Liv.  XXX.  4d. 

. .  ^  The  pvjaSes  of  the  Greeks  (see  History  of  Greece,  Past  II.  pasHm) 
the  fuorusciti  of  the  republics  of  middle  age  Italy.  The  above  is  only 
Niebuhr^s  hypothesis,  but  it  is  so  extremely  probable  that  it  is  difficult 
not  to  embrace  it. 
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as  his  ovm.  But  as  these  would  have  reclaimed  their  pro* 
perty  and  have  sought  vengeance  of  their  enemies,  nothing 
could  have  been  more  dreaded  by  all  parties  than  their  re- 
turn. If  then  Corioldnus,  to  save  his  coimtry  from  this 
affliction,  consented  never  to  see  it  more,  and  returned  to 
exile  when  he  might  have  entered  Rome  as  a  conqueror,  he 
was  every  way  worthy  of  the  fame  he  acquired,  and  his 
name  should  ever  be  held  in  honourable  remembrance  as 
that  of  a  true  patriot. 

We  now  return  to  the  internal  history.  The  pestilence 
of  291  had  committed  dreadful  ravages ;  it  had  carried  off 
the  two  consuls,  three  of  the  tribunes  and  a  fourth  of  the 
senate,  and,  as  is  always  the  case,  had  produced  great  dis- 
soluteness of  manners.  The  patricians,  as  being  a  close 
body,  suffered  more  loss  of  political  strength  than  the  ple- 
beians ;  many  of  their  houses  seem  to  have  died  off,  whose 
clientry  mostly  joined  the  plebs.  Internal  and  external 
calamities  combined  to  make  men  aware  of  the  defects  of 
the  existing  institutions,  and  to  induce  them  to  favour  a 
constitutional  reform. 

In  the  year  292  the  tribune  G.  Terentilius  Arsa  took  the 
opportunity  of  the  absence  of  the  consuls  and  the  legions 
to  propose  a  bill  of  reform,  of  which  the  object  was  three- 
fold ;  to  unite  the  two  orders,  and  place  them  on  a  footing 
of  equality ;  to  substitute  a  limited  magistracy  for  the  con- 
sulate ;  to  frame  a  code  of  laws  for  all  classes  of  Romans 
without  distinction.  This  bill  was  passed  by  the  plebs  on 
the  return  of  the  consul  Lucretius,  but  it  was  rejected  by 
the  senate  and  the  curies. 

The  next  year  (293)  the  Terentilian  law  was  brought 
forward  by  the  whole  college  of  the  tribunes.  The  consuls 
to  impede  them  commenced  a  levy ;  the  tribunes  resisted 
it ;  the  patricians  and  their  clients  on  their  side  prevented 
by  their  usual  manoeuvres'''  the  voting  of  the  tribes.  They 
were  headed  in  these  attempts  by  Cseso  Quinctius,  a  young 
man  of  great  bodily  size  and  strength  equally  distinguished 
by  valour  and  eloquence,  and  they  frequently  beat  the  ple- 
beians and  drove  them  off  the  Forum.  At  length  A.  Vir- 
ginius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  impeached  Cseso  under  the 
Iciiian  law.  The  patricians  now  awoke  from  their  dream 
and  saw  their  danger,  the  leading  men  among  them  de** 

*  See  above,  p.  80. 
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Bcended  to  the  humblest  entreaties  to  save  their  champion, 
but  all  was  in  vain.  To  augment  the  odium  against  him» 
M,  Volscius  Fictor,  a  former  tribune,  came  forward  and 
declared  that  in  the  time  of  the  plague  he  and  his  brother, 
a  man  in  years,  and  who  was  but  just  recovering  from  it» 
met  in  the  Sub^bra  a  party  of  riotous  youths  headed  by  Caeso. 
who  picked  a  qoan^  ^th  them,  in  which  his  brother  wa^ 
knocked  down  by  Caeso  and  died  shortly  after  of  the  blow ; 
and  he  had  applied  to  no  purpose  for  justice  to  the  consuls 
of  the  year.  This  tale  roused  the  people  to  fiiry,  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  the  tribunes  could  save  the  accused  from 
them.  Ceeso,  who  had  given  ten  sureties  (each  bound  in 
3000  asses),  seeing  his  condemnation  certain,  retired  se* 
cretly  that  very  night  into  Etruria,  and  his  sureties  had  to 
pay  tiie  money  to  the  temple  of  Ceres*. 

The  elder  houses  began  now  to  think  that  resistance  was 
useless,  and  they  were  anxious  for  an  accommodation :  not 
so  the  juniors ;  they  were  more  imbittered  than  ever,  but 
they  adopted  a  new  system  of  tactics.  On  court  days  they 
and  their  clients  occupied  the  Forum  and  impeded  the  mea« 
sures  of  the  tribunes  in  the  usual  way,  taking  care  that  no 
one  should  make  himself  conspicuous ;  on  other  days  they 
vied  with  each  other  in  kindness  and  courtesy  toward  the 
individual  plebeians.  The  tribunes,  however,  saw  or  affected 
to  see  a  conspiracy  against  themselves  and  their  order,  and  in 
the  next  year  (294)  a  report  was  spread  that  Caeso  had  been 
in  the  city,  and  that  a  plan  was  laid  for  murdering  them 
and  the  leading  plebeians,  and  bringing  back  the  republic 
to  what  it  was  before  the  secession.  While  the  minds  of 
the  people  were  thus  kept  in  a  state  of  uncertainty,  cries 
of  To  Amu !  and  I%e  enemies  are  in  the  city !  were  heard 
one  night,  raised  by  persons  who  ^^i^ere  fl3ring  for  their  lives 
down  from  the  Capitol  to  the  Forum,  and  averring  that  the 
citadel  was  seized  by  a  body  of  men  who  were  putting  to 
death  all  who  would  not  join  them.  Terror  prevailed  all 
through  the  night,  and  guards  were  placed  on  the  Aventine 
and  £squiline,  and  the  streets  leading  to  them. 

The  morning  revealed  the  truth.  A  body  of  exiles  and 
runaway  slaves  with  the  clients  of  Appius  Herdonius,  a 
powerful  Sabine  who  had  placed  himself  at  their  head,  had 


t% 


*  "  The  money,'*  says  Livy,  **  was  cruelly  exacted  from  his  father 
If  so,  it  must  have  been  by  the  sureties ;  but  this  is  a  mere  fiction  to  ac- 
count for  the  narrow  cireunutances  In  which  we  shall  find  Cincinn&tua. 
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come  dotm  the  nver  by  xtight  in  boRtfli  and  entering  the  dt^ 
by  the  Oaimental  gate,  (which,  from  a  reHgious  motiye,  ipran 
nerer  dosed,)  had  mounted  to  the  Capitol,  that  was  at  hand, 
and  made  themgdves  masters  of  it.  At  dawn  Hetdonitid 
called  aloud  on  the  slaves,  but  in  vain,  to  rise  for  their 
Uberty ;  the  consuls,  on  their  side,  having  secured  the  gatei^ 
and  walls  against  an  attack  from  without,  which  they  ap- 
prehended, wished  to  assail  the  Capitol  at  once,  and  began 
to  administer  the  military  oath.  But  the  tribunes,  wh6 
maintained  that  the  whole  was  only  a  device  oi  the  patri- 
dans,  and  that  those  on  the  Capitol  were  nothing  but  their 
fri^ids  and  clients,  opposed  the  levy,  saying  that  now  was 
the  time  to  pass  the  bill,  while  the  plebs  were  under  arms, 
and  that  then,  those  above  would  go  off  as  quietly  as  they 
came.  In  this  confusion  the  consul  P.  Valerius  saved  his 
country ;  he  implored  the  people  to  consider  the  danger  if 
their  ^lemies  were  to  learn  tluit  the  Capitol  was  occupied^ 
and  he  pledged  himself  that  when  t^e  danger  was  over  no 
hindrahce  should  be  given  to  the  votiag  ^  the  assembly, 
and  that  if  the  bill  was  passed  it  should  be  made  law. 
..  The  word  of  a  Valerius  sufficed ;  the  plebeians  took  tii^ 
oath,  but  the  day  was  far  spent,  and  the  assault  had  to  be 
deferred  to;the  morrow*  In  the  mormng  being  joined  by 
the  Tuscu^ns,  whom  their  dictator  L.  Mamilius  had  brought 
to  their  ud,  they  began  to  ascend.  The  ouUaws  fought 
with  desperation,  but  they  were  driven  back ;  a  part  of  them 
defended  ithe  temple,  and  the  consul  Valerius,  who  led  the 
attack,  was  slain  in  forcing  the  vestibtile.  At  length  all 
were  killed  cnr  taken.  Hordonius,  and  most  probably  Cdeso 
Quinctius*,  was  among  the  slain ;  aU  the  prisoners  were 
executed*  The  plebs  assessed  themselves  to  defray  the  ex<» 
penses  of  a  solemn  funeral  for  the  patriotic  consul. 

The  tribunes  now  called  on  C.  Claudius,  tke  remaining 
consul,  to  perform  the  promise  of  his  deceased  colleague  *, 
but  he  refused  to  act  by  himself,  and  the  senate  and  curies 
made  L.  Quinctius  Cindnn&tus,  the  fa^erof  Cseso,  consul, 
who  breathing  vengeance  against  the  plebeians,  resolved  to 
take  advantage  of  the  military  oath  they  had  taken  to  Va- 
lerius, and  leading  them  away  from  Rome  force  them  to 
pass  what  laws  the  senate  pleased.  He  ordered  them  to  re* 
pau:  in  arms  to  the  lake  RegiUus,  whither  the  augurs  were 

'  *  Two  yean  after  (Livy,  Hi.  25.)  he  \a  spoken  of  in  a  manner  which 
tfaowa  Aat  he  was  not  Hying; 
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salt  to  eonfteentti  a  Md  for  the  emuUiu.  Bttt  fh«  eounige 
of  tliepatrioiaiiBftgaiiifiuledthem;  &e  moMure  wiift  abtti« 
donedy  on  conditioii  of  tiiie  law  not  bdiig  agitated  that  year ; 
tiaiey  tried  also,  but  to  no  purpose,  to  prevent  the  re-el^stioil 
of  &e  tribunes,  and  they  w^re  oUiged  to  give  up  an  attempt 
at  making  Cinoinntou  consul  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  following  year  (295)  was  that  of  the  peace  with  the 
Volsdans.  The  ^quians  were  still  in  arms,  and  in  396 
the  Gonsijd  Minucius  was  defeated  by  them  and  besieged 
in  his  camp  on  Mount  Algidus.  An  army  sent  from  Rome 
relieved  him;  but  as  he  had  lost  the  battle  through  his  own 
hxdtf  he  was  obliged  to  resign  the  command  to  Q.  Fabius. 

This  event  was  transmitted  in  the  poetic  legendary  form, 
and  being  associated  with  a  celebrated  name>  it  has  come 
down  to  us  in  the  following  manner. 
«  The  ^quians,  who  had  been  parties  to  the  peace  of  the 
preceding  year,  now  broke  it,  and  led  by  Gracchus  Gloelius 
ravaged  the  lands  of  Latium.  They  encamped  with  their 
booty  on  Mount  Algidus,  whither  Roman  ambassadors  came 
to  complain  of  this  breach  of  faith.  The  .^Squian  general 
insolently  deshped  them  to  make  their  complaint  to  tiie  oak 
beneath  whose  capacious  shade  he  was  seated.  The  Romans 
took  the  oak  and  ^e  gods  to  witness  of  the  justice  of  their 
cause,  and  departed.  I^e  consulMinudus  led  his  army  to  the 
Algidus ;  but  fcnrtune  ftivoured  the  misdoers,  and  he  was  shut 
upby  them,with  a  rampart  raised  round  his  camp.  I^^vehorse- 
men  who  escaped  ere  the  en^ny's  lines  were  completed, 
brought  the  tidings  to  Rome ;  it  was  resolved  to  create  a 
dictator  $  the  choice  fell  on  L.  Quinctius  CincinnAtus,  who 
was  living  on  a  nnall  farm  of  four  jugers  in  the  Vatican 
land  beyond  the  Tiber.  The  officer  (mdior),  sent  to  inform 
him  of  his  appointment*,  found  him  guiding  his  plough 
witii  nothing  on  but  an  apron t»  it  being  summertimes 
he  bade  him  clothe  himself  to  hear  the  message  of  the 
eenate  and  the  Patres.  Cincinn&tus  called  to  lus  wife  Ra*> 
eilia  to  fetch  Inm  his  ^o^a  out  of  tiie  cottage.  Whenhewas 
dressed,  the  officer  saluted  him  as  dictator ;  a  boat  lay  ready 
to  convey  him  across  the  river ;  at  the  other  side  he  was 
received  by  his  three  sons  and  several  of  his  friends  and 
kinsmen  and  a  number  of  the  patricians,  and  was  conducted 
by  tiiem  to  his  house* 

»  PUny,  H,  N.  xviii.  4. 

t  Nudm  tsra^  sere  mtdus,  Viig.  Oeor.  i.  299. 
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Before  daMm  next  morning  he  entered  the  Forum,  and 
having  appointed  L.  Tarquitius,  a  man  brave  but  poor,  to 
be  master  of  the  horse,  he  ordered  all  the  shops  to  be 
closed,  all  business  to  be  suspended*,  and  every  one  able  to 
serve  to  appear  by  sunset  witibout  the  city,  with  food  dressed 
for  five  days,  and  with  twelve  palisades.  While  those  who 
were  to  miircli  were  catting  their  pales  and  preparing  their 
arms,  those  who  were  to  remain  dressed  tibe  victuals  for 
them.  At  night-fall,  all  being  ready,  the  dictator  set  forth 
at  their  head,  and  at  midnight  they  had  reached  the  Algidus, 
where  they  halted  near  the  camp  of  the  enemy*  The  die-* 
tator,  having  ridden  forward  to  take  a  view  of  it,  directed  his 
officers  to  make  the  men  lay  down  their  baggage,  and  with 
their  arms  and  palisades  alone  to  resume  their  order  of  march, 
and  having  surrounded  the  enemy  to  raise  a  loud  shout  and 
begin  to  cast  up  a  ditch  and  rampart.  His  orders  were 
obeyed ;  the  shout  pealed  over  the  camp  of  the  iEquians  to 
that  of  the  Romans,  filling  those  with  terror,  these  with 
joy  and  hope.  The  besieged  burst  forth  from  their  camp» 
and  fought  with  the  iEquians  till  the  dawn.  Meantime  the 
dictator's  army  had  completed  their  works,  and  theiEquians, 
thus  shut  in  and  now  assailed  from  within  and  without, 
sued  for  mercy.  The  terms  granted  were  the  surrender  of 
Clcelius  and  the  principal  officers,  and  of  their  town  of  Corbio 
with  all  the  property  in  it ;  the  rest,  having  passed  under  the 
yoke,  might  then  depart  unarmed.  Clcelius  and  his  officers 
were  then  laid  in  chains;  an  opening  was  made  in  the  Ro- 
man line  ;  two  spears  upright  and  one  across  (i^ejugum,  or 
yoke,)  were  set  up  in  it,  under  which  the  ^quian  soldiers, 
with  nothing  on  but  their  tunics,  marched  out,,  their  camp 
and  all  in  it  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  victors.  The 
spoil  was  divided  among  the  liberating  army ;  the  liberated 
called  the  dictator  their  patron,  and  gave  him  a  golden 
crown  of  a  pound  in  weight.  He  entered  the  city  in  tri- 
umph ;  tables  were  spread  with  provisions  before  all  the 
doors  as  the  soldiers  passed,  and  joy  and  festivity  every-* 
where  prevailed.  The  dictator  [at  the  end  of  sixteen  days 
laid  down  his  office,  and  declining  all  the  gifts  that  were 
ofifered  him  returned  to  his  farm. 

Pity  that  so  pleasing  a  legend  will  not  pass  the  ordeal  of 
criticism !  Five  palisades  being  counted  a  heavy  load  for  a 

*  This  was  called  a  JusHHum* 
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soldier  used  to  duty^  how  could  men  called  out  on  a  sudden 
levy  carry  twelve  ?  and  how  could  they  march  thus  laden 
twenty  miles  from  sunset  to  midnight  ?  Each  soldier,  to 
use  so  many,  must  have  had  a  fathom  of  ground  to  intrench, 
and  would  the  ^quians  make  no  effort  to  break  through  so 
thin  a  line  ?  The  manner  in  which  CincinnHtus  learned 
his  elevation  to  the  dictatorship  is  also  told  of  his  consulate* 
and  twenty  years  after  Cloelius  is  taken  just  in  the  same 
way  near  Ardea ;  the  giving  up  bf  Corbio  is  a  pure  inven« 
tion  of  the  annalists ;  and  finally,  the  iEquians  were  not 
included  in  the  peace  of  295,  and  so  could  not  have  been 
guilty  of  peijury* 

But  the  dictatorship  of  Cincinnfttus  appears  in  reality  to 
have  had  a  much  less  noble  origin.  In  295  the  quaestors* 
A.  Cornelius  and  Q.  ServiHus,  accused  M.  Volscius  before 
the  curies*,  for  having  by  perjury  caused  the  ruin  of  one  of 
their  order;  the  tribunes,  however,  prevented  the  patricians 
from  going  on  with  the  trial,  and  nothing  could  be  done  in 
it  that  year.  Next  year  the  tribunician  power  had  to  give 
way  before  that  of  the  dictator,  and  Cincinn&tus  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  accuser  of  his  son  driven  into 
exile.  He  then  laid  down  his  office,  and  retired  to  his 
farm. 

Under  the  mild  and  equitable  form  of  government  which 
^e  enjoy,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  conceive  the  bitter  ruthless 
spirit  which  animated  the  oligarchies  and  democracies  of 
antiquity.  On  the  present  occa^on,  the  patricians  scrupled 
no  means  of  offence ;  they  not  only  impeded  the  assemblies 
of  the  plebeians,  but  they  caused  the  most  active  and  da* 
ring  of  them  to  be  assassinatedf.  But  all  would  not  avail ; 
the  same  tribunes  were  re-elected  every  year,  and  in  297 
their  number  was  increased  to  ten,  two  from  each  of  the 
classes;  and  the  next  year  the  senate  and  curies  were 
obliged  to  confirm  a  law,  proposed  by  the  tribune  Icilius, 
for  assigning  the  whole  of  the  Aventine  to  the  plebeians. 
At  lengtii  (300)  the  patricians  gave  way  on  the  subject  of 
the  TerentUian  law,  and  agreed  to  a  revision  of  the  laws ; 
and  three  senators  were  sent  to  Athens,  then  flourishing 
under  Pericles,  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  its  laws  and  consti* 
tution. 

In  the  year  301  Rome  was  again  visited  by  the  pestilence^ 

•  Sec  above,  p.  66. 

t  Dion  £xc»  de  sent.  22.|  and  2onairatt 
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and  one  of  the  ccnosols,  his  t^uccessor,  four  tribunes^  an  aa<^. 
gur,  one  of  the  three  great  flamens,  many  senators^  half  the 
freemen,  and  all  the  slaves  are  said  to  have  died  of  it.  It 
fell  mth  equal  fury  on  the  Volscians,  i^uians,  Sabines; 
and  ol^er  peoples  of  Italy*. 

At  length  (302)  the  plague  ceased,  and  the  envoys  having 
returned  from  Greece,  a  board  of  ten  patricians,  one  half 
to  be  elected  by  the  centuries,  (the  plebeians  having  given 
up  tiieir  original  demand  of  a  share  in  itf,)  was  appointed 
to  draw  up  and  enact  a  general  code  of  laws.  As  in  cases  of 
this  kind  in  antiquity  the  lawgivers  were  intrusted  with  all 
the  powers  of  the  stated,  the  consulate  and  the  other  ma-' 
gistraoies  were  all  merged  in  the  decemvirate,  and  the  de- 
cemvirs invested  with  nearly  absolute  power.  Being  in  ef- 
fect a  decury  of  interrexes,  they  exercised  the  supreme 
power  by  tunis;  he  who  held  it  was  named  Custos  Urbisi 
he  was  attended  by  the  twelve  liotors,  and  presided  over 
the  senate  and  the  whole  republic ;  his  colleagues  acted  as 
judges,  each  being  attended  by  a  beadle  {Accensus). 

It  was  not  the  desire  of  the  Romans  to  have  an  entirely 
new  constitution ;  a  selection  was  to  be  made  out  of  their  ex-« 
isting  laws  and  usages,  with  such  improvements  as  might  be 
derived  from  those  of  other  nations.  The  decemvirs  applied 
themselves  sedulously  to  their  task,  and  having  drawn  up  a 
code  in  ten  laws  or  tables,  they  made  them  public,  in  order 
to  receive  such  suggestions  as  might  be  made  for  their  im- 
provement. After  some  time  they  laid  the  amended  code 
before  the  senate,  and,  on  their  approval,  b^ore  the  centu-i 
ries,  whose  assent  was  solemnly  ratified  by  the  curies.  The 
laws  were  then  cut  on  tables  of  brass,  and  hung  up  in  the 
Comitium. 

By  this  celebrated  code  the  two  orders  were  placed  on 
an  equality,  as  far  as  was  possible  at  the  time.  The  patri<< 
cians,  with  their  clients  and  the  serarians,  were  admitted 
into  the  plebeian  tribes,  and  all  thus  united  in  one  civic  body> 
in  which  the  patricians  were  to  form  a  numerous  nobility* 

s 

*  It  was  evidently  connected  with  the  plague  at  Athens,  which  broke 
out  not  long  after,  and  with  the  earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions  which 
prevailed  at  this  time. 

f  TereQtiliu»  had  required  that  of  the  ten  commissioners  to  be  ap- 
Jlointed,  five  should  be  plebeians. 

I  As  in  the  case  of  Solon  and  the  TMrty  at  Athena  See  History  of 
Greece. 
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The  supra^e  power  was  to  be  oonfided>  not  to  oonsulg,  but 
to  a  board  of  ten  civil  and  military  officers,  one  half  of  whom 
were  to  be  plebeians.  Among  the  patricians  the  old  di* 
stinction  of  greater  and  lesser  houses  seems  to  have  been 
done  away  with,  for  we  find  soon  after  the  votes  taken  in 
the  senate  without  any  certain  order** 

The  law  of  debt  enacted  or  retained  was  extremely  se« 
vere«  In  case  of  a  nemtm,  the  creditor  could  arrest  his 
debtor  after  thirty  days,  and  if  he  did  not  discharge  his  debt 
or  give  security,  he  might  take  him  home  and  put  him  in 
irons,  which  at  the  most  were  to  weigh  fifteen  pounds ;  if 
he  could  not  supply  himself  with  food,  he  was  to  allow  him 
a  pound  of  com  a  day.  If  after  eoxty  days  no  arrangement 
haid  been  made,  he  was  brought  before  the  praetor  on  thre« 
successive  market-days,  and  the  amount  of  his  debt  pro- 
claimed, and  if  no  one  came  forward  to  pay  or  secure  it, 
the  creditor  was  authorized  to  kill  him  or  sell  him  beyond 
the  Tiber.  If  there  were  several  creditors,  they  might  di« 
vide  his  body  among  them,  and  no  one  could  be  punished 
for  cutting  off  more  or  less  than  his  exact  share  f. 

When  the  time  for  creating  the  new  magistrates  came, 
the  patricians,  doubtless  with  a  design  of  enfeebling,  if  not 
overthrowing,  the  new  constitution,  sought  to  have  L.  Gin* 
cinn^tus,  T.  Quinctius,  and  C.  Claudius  elected.  But  Ap- 
piuB  Claudius  the  decemvir,  who,  from  the  moment  the  re- 
form was  resolved  on,  had  courted  the  people,  and  had  now 
completely  won  their  confidence,  was  determined  to  retain 
the  power  he  had  acquired.  His  colleagues,  to  impede  him, 
chose  him  to  preside  at  the  election,  thinking  he  would 
not  have  the  hardihood  to  put  himself  in  nomination.  But 
they  were  deceived;  he  did  so,  and  was  elected  vrith  four 
patrician  and  five  plebeian  colleagues. 

On  the  ides  of  May  (304)  the  day  they  were  to  enter  on 
their  office,  the  decemvirs,  to  the  amazement  of  the  people, 
came  forth  each  preceded  by  twelve  lictors  with  the  axes 
in  their  fasces.  Appius,  by  his  force  of  character,  gained 
a  commanding  influence  in  tibe  college ;  the  government  was 

*  Dionys,  xi.  16.  S^e  above,  p.  72. 

f  Oelliusxx.  1.  Si  plus  mnusve  secuerunt  se  fraude  esto*  ThisproTe« 
that  it  could  not  have  been  a  s^ctio  bonorum  as  some  humane  critics 
suppose,  Shylock  would  have  found  no  difficulty  here.  The  real  ob- 
ject of  the  law  was  to  conquer  the  avarice  and  the  stubborn  obstinacy  of 
the  Romsn  character* 
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40«|pti0^  but  doriBg  thk  ^y^wiiot  imjtwt;  'Mr-VBMAWei 
WMt»  hgiif  thd'iemte  kad  litde  or  nothing  to  do>  wdnflotft 
of  j|^«9iiafcpift.i«tifedto  theb  fanns;  ext«nailfy;itlkifinf'mi& 
..p«li6^  Tpirard'tke  end  of  the  year  tfafl  dwMidimb 'pl^ 
^nwtgaW'two  pew  tables  of  laws,  making ii«e'idipt^^a(|ii6*> 
>l»ec  twelve^  4aid  these,  under  the  name  of  t^eTwel^t^Kblei, 
/becajma  the  sonioe  and  fbmidation  ^  the  feMn^Roiban 
im*  The  deoeoLvixs,  like  moat  men  whim  .jpoeeeiKMid  4f 
VAQpatodled  power^  soon  began  to  abase  it.  llray  at'€l«t 
/>ppcesied'bot^  cnrders  al&e,  but  they  speedily 'tyndmk«d 
alinost  exeliudvelyo?^  the  plebs,  now  digested  of 'tliei^{my- 
tection  of  the  tribunate.  la  this  they  were  'suppo#1^d  by 
.thefatrioian  youth,  ^^lo  were  eager  to  gratify  theirfe^lfaigs 
jOChatvedagaiast  the  plebs. 

In  the,.8econd  year  of  the  decemvirate  (d05)  th^ii^f^afib 

.viouiSabines  renewed  hostilities;  the  former  encamped  "to 

/^l^sual  on  the  Algidus,  the  latter  at  Br^tum.  The  deeenlvirs 

cpni^ned  the  senate  to  give  orders  for  the  leides ;  wheii''<lt 

met,  L*  Valerius  and  M.  Horatius,  the  grandsons  of  the 

^Ubeiialxini,  boldly  but  to  no  puxpose  inveighed  against  ^heir 

ityxema:^    The  senate  did  as  they  required ;  the  plebeians 

having  nowhere  to  appeal  to,  gave  their  names  tdiougk 

with,  xelu^l^aioe,  and  two  armies  were  formed  and  led  by 

thiQ  inilitary  decemvirs  against  the  enemies.  But  eadi  army 

J/et  itself  be  beaten;  the  one  on  Algidus  even  abandoned  its 

jiCiSU)!)  «]id  sought  refuge  at  Tusculum,  the  other  €ed  by 

tnight  fromaear^Er^tum  and  encamped  on  an  emin*^ee  be« 

Y^Wfaen  Kd£n»  and  Grustumeria. 

iln  this  army  there  was  a  distinguished  veteran  named 
Ii.  SiGinius  Dent&tus,  formerly  a  tribune  of  the  people.  It 
;i6  said  that  he  had  fought  in  one  hundred  and  twenty  battled, 
•thad  £orty*'&ve  sears  in  front,  had  gained  spears,  hors^-trap* 
'flings^  and  otlier  rewards  of  valour  without  number,  and^  had 
Kfittqikded  tho  triumphs  of  nine  generals  under  whom  he  had 
Mr?ed«>!  This  maa  awaked  in  the  army  the  remembrance 
jo£[ tbfiiadjaoent  Sacred  Mount,  whe^e  forty-five  yeftrsbefm 
4heiy.  <had  gained  their  charter,  and  chid  them  fbr  not  iiniCa- 
JlvA&  tiieir igaUant  fathers.  Tlie  genereils  bemg  resolved  to 
iput^UiSiioul^^of  the  way  sent  him  with  a^palty  to  choose  a 
<qp^t.foi^««n9ammaent,igiv3iig  orders*  to  those  under  him, 
5wlli»^lNre their owii arei(tarte, to^fdlo^nloid sky hitai.  These 
esSested  Hheir  mandator  in'  a  loliely'Spot  they  itesaili^  the 
hretefini  bstOi,  who  pfaiiaiig  hisf  back  against  a  rock  f  eii^d 
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ttol  laAVcnged,  for  fifbeca  w^e  aim  and  ddafale  Ilie  ttum- 
ber  iroimiM  by  hi»  biuid.  The  rest  ied  bndc  to  tibe  ouBfp^ 
cryiiig  <mt  hoivtibey  had  IfiJlen  into  wi  ambush  of  tiM  «nfl^ 
who  had  slain  their  leader  and  several  of  l^eir  ooaundes* 
A  party^was  sent  to  bury  the  slain;  but  they  could  pefoeiva 
no  traces  at  an  enmoiy :  the  body  of  Sicinius  lay  unspoiled 
in  Ids  amour;  all  the  slain  were  Romans,  and  were  turned 
toward  him,  and  consequently  must  have  fisllen  by  his 
hand;  that  he  pmsbed  by  the  treachery  of  the  decemvits 
therefore  was  evident.  The  soldiers  w^re  iuoeased,  but  a 
a|ila»did  military  funeral  given  to  Sidniua  by  the  decem- 
virs pacified  them  in  some  measure. 

But  a  more  atrocious  deed  was  done  in  tlie  city.  Af^ius 
Claudius,  as  he  sat  in  the  Forum  to  administer  justice,  was 
in  the  hibit  of  seeing  a  lovely  and  modest  plebeian  maiden 
go  daily,  attended  by  her  nurse,  to  one  of  the  schools  which 
were  held  about  it,  to  learn  the  art  of  writing.  She  was 
named  Viiginia,  and  was  the  daughter  of  L.  Virginius,  one 
of  the  noblest  plebeians,  and  betrothed  to  L.  IcOius,  who 
had  been  tribune.  The  decemvir  cast  an  eye  of  lust  on  the 
mnocent  maiden;  he  vainly  tried  the  effect  of  promises  and 
bribes ;  difficulty  only  augmented  his  passion,  and  he  scru- 
pled no  means  to  gratify  it.  He  therefore  directed  M. 
Claudius,  <me  of  his  clients,  to  claim  her  as  his  slave: 
hk  wish  was  c^yed;  as  Virginia  was  crossing  the  Forum 
on  her  way  to  the  school,  Claudius  laid  hold  on  her  as  his 
property.  At  the  loud  cries  of  her  nurse  a  crowd  collected 
to  oppose  him ;  Claudius  coolly  said  he  needed  not  force  aa 
his  dtaim  was  a  legal  one.  All  went  before  the  tribunal  of 
Appius,  who  was  sitting  in  the  Comitium.  The  plaintiff,  as 
had  been  agreed  on,  averred  that  she  was  the  ofispring  of 
one  of  his  female  slaves,  who  liad  given  her  to  the  childless 
wife  of  Virginius,  and  he  now  claimed  her  as  his  slave.  The 
friends  of  Virginia  prayed  that  as  her  father  was  absent  on 
the  affi3urs  of  the  state,  being  a  centurion  in  the  army  on 
the  Algidus,  a  delay  of  two  days  might  be  givmn,  and  that 
meantime,  by  the  decemvir's  own  law,  security  should  be 
taken  for  her  appearance.  Appius,  pretending  that  his  law 
did  not  apply  to  the  present  case,  decided  that  she  should 
be  delivered  up  to  the  chumant,  on  his  giving  security  to 
produce  her  when  required.  A  cry  of  horror  was  raised  at 
this  iniquitous  sentence,  and  P,  Numitorius  and  L.  Icilitts» 
the  uncle  and  the  lover  of  the  maidWi  oftme  forward  and 
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spoke  trith  such  fimmess,  aad  the  people  seemed  so  ^ter- 
mined,  that  Appius  gave  -way,  and  d^erred  the  decision  of 
the  natter  till  the  following  day^  leaving  Viiginta  xneantime 
in  the  hands  of  her  friends. 

It  was  the  design  of  the  tyrant  to  send  off  to  his  coUeagues 
in  the  camp,  directing  them  to  con&ie  Vii^nius,  and  to 
surround  himself  next  day  with  a  strong  body  of  his  parti- 
sans and  their  clients,  and  carry  his  point  by  Iriolence  if 
needful.  To  conceal  his  share  in  the  present  transaction; 
he  sat  some  time  longer  in  court;  and  Icilius  and  his 
friends,  who  having  seen  through  his  design  had  secretly 
directed  two  active  young  men  to  mount  and  ride  off  with 
all  fipeed  to  the  camp,  purposely  wore  away  the  time  in 
arranging  the  securities.  Their  messengers  therefore  ar- 
rived long  before  the  one  sent  by  Appius ;  and  Virginius; 
pretending  the  death  of  a  relative,  obtained  leave  of  absence 
and  came  to  Rome. 

At  daybreak  the  Forum  was  full  of  peojfde;  Vlrginius  and 
his  daughter  in  the  garb  of  woe  came  among  them  imploring 
their  aid;  Icilius  also  addressed  them:  the  wom^n  Tirhd  were 
with  them  wept  in  silence.  Ap{Hus  came  forth  attended  by 
an  armed  train  and  took  his  seat :  th^  plaintiff,  as  instruct^ 
ed,  gently  reproached  him  with  not  having  done  him  jnsticS 
the  day  before.  Appius,  without  listehing  to  him  ot  Virgi*. 
nius,  gave  sentence  that  Virginia  Should  be  consigned  t^ 
the  claimant  till  a  judge  should  decide  the  matter.  Tins 
horrible  decree  filled  all  with  silent  ama^ment.  M.  Clau-t 
dius  advanced  to  lay  hold  on  the  maiden ;  the  women 
and  their  friends  repeUed  him.  Virginius  menaeed  this  de^^ 
eemvir:  Appius  declared  that  he  knew  there  was  a  con-i 
l^piracy  to  resist  the  government^  but  that  he  would  put  il 
down  byforce;  then,  •'  Go,  lictdt!"  he  thundered  forth,  '^dis-* 
perse  the  crowd,  and  make  way  for  the  master  to  teke  his 
slave/'  The  people  fell  back ;  VirginiUs,  seeing  no  hope; 
apologised  for  his  vehemence,  and  craved  permission  to 
take  his  daughter  and  her  ntirse  ai»de  and  exathine  them 
about  the  matter.  Leave  was  giranted ;  he  drew  them  near 
a  butcher's  stall,  and  snatehiiig  up  a  knife  plunged  it  into  his 
daughter's  bosom.  Then  waving  the  reeking  blade,  "  With 
this  blood,"  he  cried,  "Appius,  I  devote  thee  and  thy  head;" 
The  tyrant  called  out  tb  seize  him ;  but  brandishing  the 
knife  he  reached  the  gate,  no  one  daring  to  stop  him,  and  pro^ 
ceeded  to  the  camp,  foUo^ed  by  a  number  of  the  people,    - 
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Idtius  Bhi  Numitoriud  harangued  the  people  otef  the 
eorpse  of  the  hapless  maiden;  Valeriuis  and  Horatiui^  jomed 
in  tlws  call  to  freedom  j  ttie  lictors  were  repell^,  and  their 
fasces  broken.  Appius  vainly  called  on  the  patricians  to 
fitand  by  him ;  then  in  terror  fbr  his  life  he  covered  his  head, 
and  4ed  into  an  adjacent  house.  His  obi^equious  colleague 
Sp;  Oppius,  seeing  that  fbrce  would  hot  aviul,  convenfedthe 
senate,  but  it  came  to  no  decision.  Some  zealous  patricians 
were  however  sent  to  the  camp  to  try  and  keep  the  army 
in  its  duty; 

But  vafai  were  the  hopes  of  the  oligarchs;  the  soldiers  at 
the  call  of  Virginius  plucked  up  their  standards,  marched' 
for  Rome,  and  posted  themselves  on  the  Aventine.  The 
senate  sent  three  deputies  charging  them  with  rebellion, 
and  offering  pardon  to  all  but  the  ringleaders  on  their  return 
to  theiir  duty.  They  were  told  to  send  Valerius  arid  Hora1iu!& 
if  they  desired  an  answer.  These,  on  being  required  to  go, 
insisted  that  the  decemvirs  should  previously  abdicate;  this 
the  patricians,  stillrelying  on  theirstrength,  refused  to  jJlov^. 
Meantime  M.  Decilius,  a  former  tribune,  convinced  the 
people  that  as  long  as  they  stayed  in  Rome  the  patricians 
woxdd  never  believe  they  were  in  earnest;  but  that  if,  like 
their  fathers,  they  retired  to  the  Sacred  Mount,  they  would 
soon  bring  them  to  reasoti.  Instantly  the  army  was  in  mo- 
tion; leaving  a  sufficient  number  to  guard  the  Aventine,  they 
marched  iinmolested  n^cross  the  city,  out  by  the  ColMne  gat^,' 
and  followed  by  numbers  of  m^n,  women,  and  children  from 
tiie  Esqniline  and  other  parts,  they  encamped  oh  the  Sacred 
Mount.  Here  they  were  joined  by  the  othet  drmy,  Nvho 
had  revolted  at  the  call  of  Icilius  and  Numitorius.  They 
acknowledged  twenty  tribuhes,  one  fot  each  tribe,  as  their 
magistrates,  at  the  head  of  whom  were  M.  Oppius  and  Sex- 
tos Manlius. 

The  patriciani^  seeing  themselves  left  nearly  tilone  in  the 
city,  found  that  they  must  yield,  Valerius  ahd  Hotatitife 
came  from  theth  to  the  cahip,  to  learn  the  deiharids  of  th^' 
plebeians .  Idilius  as  spokesman  required  that  the  tribunate 
and  the  right  of  appeal  should  be  restored;  that  nodhb  shoidd 
be  accounted  criminal  fbr  hkving  urged  the  people  to  the  s'e*-* ' 
cession;  that  the  decemvirs  should  be  ^ven  up  to  be  burnt 
alive.  The  deputies  replie4  that  the  fin^two  ccmditions  were 
8o  reaisonal:^  that  they  should  have  piropoBediJiem  theih- 
selves;  they  prayed  them  to  recede  from  tlt^  la3t  deihand. 
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AB  ifrfui^tHen  Jbft.tiOTlhdur  owrm.  dia^^p^itioni  aii4  ip^  Jiieur  r^ 
l<!i¥a»ib«{sen4te  pn^se^a-d^ffree,  that  tb««U«^myir9  sHquld 

the  eleotjm  oCth^tvibUQee)  an^  ppp^  \)q  luaUsted  for Jfl^ 

4be/Ciipitol>in.%rm»?tf  m^  thenpe^^Eo^e^ed  to  the  Avjej^t^f^ 
ij-i]fh»{BQfai8ff'fpmi4i^  the  poopte  chose  thel^  tobun^?^ 

N^)tQitpnKlfo(^i^:0<^iUuB. .  On  thej9otiQa:ofJPe^\i9^j^ 
pifbs  ^jbbeA  Qxder^  •  thi^t  the  intenrex  should  hoJ^  the .  i^eof 
IfomialtiM^ciiaii  <»9ii«¥iWt*:  ^wjtiitbe  qght  of  nj^al;  .wdrtliLe 
jQfiiilwefi  vben  a98ei9bled,  heatowed  the  coiu^date  <in  ^ 
yialeiiuii  aiuL  M.  H(»atiu«^  These  popular  coosula  iprtljLr 
iR^bipsMed  kkWSj  the  senate  and  curies  giyiag  a  reii;cj[;a^ 
«pmt^>iftnr  the  seeunty  of  the  plebs.  Th^  first  waSr  th)^ 
9kiT9fi»BaTe  pai^d  by  the  tribes  should  be  of  equal  force  yil^ 
one  passed  by  the  centuries,  and  if  confirmed  by  .the.|>at|i)- 
cians*  should  be  the  law  of  the  land;  the  second  ihei^ic^ 
i$it]i.oiitiawvy  whoever  procured  the  election. of  ii;n?^- 
strate  with^ntif^^peal;;  the  third  ^aoted  thepenaL^ofoiit- 
lawry  and  confiscation  of  property  against  any  one  who 
injured  the  tribunes,  the  eediles,  the  judges,  or  the  plebeian 
decemvirs.  The  legislation  was  terminated  by  a  bill  of  the 
tribune  Decilius,  denouncing  death  by  fire  against  any  one 
who  should  leave  the  people  without  tribunes,  or  create  a 
magistrate  without  appeaL 

.  Vengeance  for  Virginia  was  now  to  be  exacted.  Vir^nius 
jsui9^n9n/^4P£^J^  ^^^  client  Claudius  before  thetri- 
bij^g^  ofjiie^  tribes^.  Instead  of  seeking  safety  in  exile,  the 
Jj^af^ty  .decemvir,  appeared  in  the  Forum  surrounded  by  a 
-i^dr^tpa^tri^iau.  youths.  Virginius  ordered  him  to  be 
f^^edajPyd  ^di&  chains^;  the  viW^or  approached ;  Appius 
claimed  the  protection  of  the  tribunes ;  no  one  stirred ;  he 
appealed  to  the  people ;  the  vidtor  dragged  him  away  to 
jjp«qijo|u  .r^isr]Mi^  C,Xilaudius„who,  having  vainly  spught 
4^.jjpdi^p^hin^.^dhis  colleagues  to  lay  down  their  dnce 
ipi|i^,lf^id^^,«ePfttq,  h«S, rcti^red  to  hi^  paternal  abode 
•r^ij^Us^4>i^^-te{J^Wfi-^^^  with  his  gentiles  and 

'J^*'ftia/rj/'fei%ft4ict:'*i  ^H  veiSbtkAy  to  li^k^  >lhe  pkls.    For  a 
^ti»wBiMUifilfo^acli«tJAthM8,Wifidttoyitfik^  '    -^ 
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fieiMmt'^^if^it^  61  lio^vaUi     Apphi^^M  in  fm^ii;^^ 

r!6lt^&i:i^g^^^v^  ^tecticm  to  Virgtiiia.  A  TeMrqa  'wtaA 
£Md/:^ed  lit  devtu-and^tirefit]^  eiM)MsgKi6  ^MiMiforywl 
^"iVihfUt^^  mao^kft  of  a scomrgiog tettdwd^ir  ttetMr 
ipiiti^:^fiidtit  a  ^«»e.    ^i»  too  waft  6«nt- t^primiii^wliera 

ii^e^Ha  ter  ^  into  exile,  but  fhdr  propetty  wafir<Mii(gMl«dll 
l^/H?laCtRinf«t'was  tried  and  found  gtiM^;  bat^'  Vii»|fMltt 
i%t2ftt{i^'iHe  'e«tpita!  ptmifthment/ he'WaiiRttiiWed'i^^ 
IftlSiiH&jd&td  llbfif.  '1%e  manea  of 'Vlrgink>  m&n^kAppf 
^'iieFde^  than  in  her  life,  huving  roamed  thrdieig^t «» 
liftfabf'filytii^  exoethig  Tengea&cei  rMt^  at  leafth  wiNnina 
^gtiflljr  tferaon  temaincd/' 

;  ¥b  &lifi'tihe  alarms  of  the  patneians,  Decfiiua  now  de^* 
JMt^  ))r6debt(tion  to  be  at  an  end,  and  (hat  no  «M«h(MM 
^wAeeMt  for  his  aets  dnring  the  dedeaii4i^t  -  '^  >  ^  '  - 
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VXCtoilis  O^  VALBMtrS  AND  HORAtltrS.'—CA'WUtlBf  A^  I'A^.^^ 
/dBNSOBSHlP  AND  MILITARY  rRtBtjkATB.— ^I^RtfttA^Alltiii^. 

'   '  -:-6p.  UMiLivs.'^^MdvtAy  ANH  TOtsciAW'Vi^Afe:*— ^ATrtrtfiris 

OP  FIDENjE. — V0L8CIAN  WAR.— ^MtrR0Ett '  Ot  l^dM^l^^^T^ 

'""  nis  p\rs  soldiers. — ^veientinb  war.— ^cAPTt'WPoih^iirt. 

'  .  •^— SIEGE  OF  FALERII. — EXILE  Of  CAMlLttTS,^       '"   •"-^^'^'^' 
* ' '  '         - '  .       •  •  '•  I     '.?'••■  1  •»♦•'•  ' 

When  all  was  settled  in  tiie  city,  th^  dMifstillj  Aiscd'th^ 
tencs 'for  the  iEquian  and  Sabine  cadpW^si^^^Thfe  t^^ 
men  gave  their  names  reacKly,  the  veferafaiK  <jfe[ftfe^fbiS;ei^ 
volunteers.-  Valerius  mRrched  to  Mount  A»id<|i/[^^y|er 
ft  series  of  tnahoeutre^to  M^e  "Ch^tdhMMbg'orWiii^^fae 
iell.on>iaii4>(defafttedl  ti^ie,  ^ilgfyjianf 4:  ap^jjg^.tlmirr^^ 
Similar  ^gbod^^iitiAevatiMded,  Hoiatiiiaii  w^ 
agidDDSt  th^'SitAihes^'tfid  ti^'tW0''ift«i«9'j^^ 
at  the  same  time.    The'didta&ias/  as^atltite  tlikg^'^^i^uiki- 


mqaed  ike  senate  to  the  temple  of  Mars  without  tile  Gapen^^ 
gate«  to  give  an  aceouBt  of  ihw  campa^  and  deiaand  ^ 
triumpli.  The  senate,  alleging  that  they  i^fsre  theve  imdef 
the  cQBtvol  of  tiie  soldiery,  adjourned  to  the  temple  of 
^fioUo,  vher^  they  refueed  them  the  honour,  as  being  trai- 
tcdrs  ^  their  cacdet.  The  plpbs,  hearing  ei  this  indigmfcy, 
pn  the  mpticxi  of  Iciliue  overstepped  their  legal  powers,  suft 
^^d  them  a  txiumph;  and  thus  the  patrioian&f  by  their  ma** 
]ignant  folly  lost  one  of  their  privilegres. 

The  victory  of  Horatius  over  the  Sabines  is  memombUl 
for  having  put  an  end  to  the  wars  of  this  people  with  Rome* 
For  a  oentury  and  a  half  amity  prevailed  between  the  tyr<k 
states,  grounded  probably  on  treaties,  of  which  no  memo«* 
nial  remains.  The  cause  which  inclined  the  Sabines  to  peiwe 
appears  to  hav^  beeii  the  emigration  of  their  warlflce  youtb» 
w^p  wept  to  join  their  kipdred  tribes  of  Samnium,  who  wers 
now  beginning  to  appear  as  conquerors  in  Campania. 
.  Three  years  now  passed  away  without  any  event  of  much 
guportaftpe*  In  310,  nine  of  the  tribunes  eoncurred  iii 
bringing  ii^  a  bill  for  electing  one  of  the  poi^suls  from  eaoh 
order;  and  C.  Canuleius,  the  other  tribune,  one  for  granting 
the  connubhtm,  that  is,  legalising  marriage  between  the  two 
orders.  Both  these  propositions  gave  great  offence  to  the 
patricians ;  the  usual  expedient  of  foreign  war  and  levies 
was  recurred  to,  but  in  Vain ;  the  tribunes  were  resolute. 
At  length  the  patricians  agreed  to  p^s  the  Canuleian  law. 
For  their  good  sense  must  have  shown  the  more  prudent, 
that  the  patricians  as  the  sn^aller  body  were  the  real  suft 
ferers  by  the  prohibition;  and  in  fact  these  mixed  marriages 
had  8J1  alopg  prevailed*,  and  the  families  arising  from  them, 
and  therefore  belonging  to  the  plebeians,  were  the  mpst 
violent  enemies  of  the  patricians.  From  the  debate  pn  liiis 
subject  we  lenm  that  the  tribunes  were  now  admitted  into 
the  senate-house,  but  without  the  right  of  voting.  Their 
seat  was  on  benches  before  the  open  doorf. 

The  other  bill  was  altered^  so  as  to  allow  of  the  eonsul^ 
being  taken  from  the  two  orders  without  distinction. 
Though  this  was  a  concession  to  the  patricians,  it  did  not 
content  them.  Soi^nes  of  violent  altercation  took  place '^ 
the  heads  of  t^e  senate  held  secret  deliberations,  in  '^hipli 
C,  Claudius  is  said  to  have  actually  proposed  the  murder 

.  '*  iHrnoBiM  wukf  pfttficiftii  and  plebeian  ftmiiiee  »f  the  same  name, 
f  Valerius  ^asimus,  ii  2.  7..   . 


of.  ^  tribune;  but^ven  to  the  two  Qniiiotu  diw  BtcamA. 

U>o  violeiit  ^  (Course^  and  it  wa$  resolyed  to  come  to  m;  acr. 
qpimaoclQ^j^oa  witb  tbem. 

•  By  tiiia  cQi|»p9ct  the  cc^titution  assumed  a  new  form; 
^^  4^^mvir$^te  waa  resolved  into  its  three  component  parta* 
^bich  were  aepa^rated  from  each  other, — the  censorship,  the 
(mi^tQirsbip,  and  the  mHitarf  tribunate  with  consular.au->. 
tii]ip|it^»rr-of  \^luch  the  former  two  were  reserved  £or  the  pa-, 
ticians,  the  one  to  be  conferred  by  the  curies,  the  other. 
%  th§  pputuries  2  the  tribunate  w^  open  to  both  orders, 
^d  cjkme  in  place  of  the  consulate.  The  business  of  the 
censors,  who  were  two  in  number  and  were  elected  every 
five  y6ar9»  was  to  manage  the  revenues  of  the  state,  and  tp 
keep  a  segistry  of  the  citizens  according  to  their  ranks  and 
Olivers.  They  let  the  tolls  and  customs  and  other  taxes^ 
and  tbpy  empUed  members  in  the  senate,  the  equeatriaii 
order,  and  the  tribes,  or  excluded  such  as  were  unworthy. 
'X^. power  of  the  cepsors  was  therefore  very  considerable. 

By  the  power  which  the  censorship  gave  them  of  papking^- 
af»  we  may  term  it,  the  centuries,  theps^tripians  were  in  general 
able  tq  keep  the  military  tribunate  in  their  own  order;  but  at; 
thefir^t  electioQ,  L.  Atihus  Longus,  one  of  three  chosen,  was  a 
plebeiau.  On  account  of  this,  it  was  pretended  that  the 
el^ctioQ  had  been  irregular,  and  they  were  obliged  tQ  re-j 
sign  b<3fQf  ft  the  end  of  three  months.  It  is  not  unlikely  thai; 
they  may  have  refused  to  resign,  for  T.  Quinctius  was  cre- 
ated dictator,  who,  having  held  a  consular  election«  laid 
dowii  his  pffice  on  the  thirteentb  day. 

I|a  thp  year  309,  the  people  of  Ardea  and  Aricia,  who 
\i^d  been  long  disputing  about  the  lands  of  Corioli,  whic^  had 
beei^  lyipg  waste  siuce  the  time  of  its  ruin  by  the  Volscians, 
agreed  to  submit  their  differences  to  the  decision  of  the  Bo-: 
mans.  The  curies  (conciUum  popuU*)  adjudged  that  the 
disputed  ^ds  belonged  to  neither  of  them*  but  bad  de- 
volved to  the  Roman  people.  We  know  not  how  this  de^ 
cision  was  received,  but  in  31 1  an  alliancp  was  made  between 
the  Roman  patricians  and  the  correspoiuling  party,  or  the 
old  Rutulian  houses,  at  Ardea,  who  were  on  ill  termf»  with 
their  plebs,  with  whom  they  came  to  open  war  the  follow? 
ing  year.  The  occasion  was  this:  a  beautiful  plebeian 
m4i4en  ^as  woped  by  one  of  her  owu  order,  and  also  by  j» 

*  ^  U  U  ezfirecfily  caUed  by  Livy,  U.  71.  It  could  mt  have  botp  th? 
plebs,  who  nad  nothing  to  do  with  Uie  public  land. 


MMkeiififdi^iiixm^;  bcTf  giiartiiaiiii;  Ids  dii^iMlkof attd, 
iKi!9liJil^fti9m«i&  c|[)tho jfoivncif ;  lier  JDM;k«iw  Vi^ffti.  kf  fiennfe 

4Migi^ti^W»ii^piotkQllgl^tfie  rig[bit^|o!ijfepi«e«oil§&cnr'MiCL 

jiinilb,  .f^lH^^^M^  HVA^  ^ven  out  of  the  town  r  tkeyitab- 
.«fl«»pii#reai  aofiyyiAi^g  iidlv  whence  they  rayagfid^d^eibLidiB 
tofctl^^tciieil&i^s;  the  itftbanb  came  out  of  theitovirraiid 
^stmidiiiem^^uaA  Cbriiw*  ^  iSquian  general^  led  ^  bcdyiof 
ditovp9iKi1iimt.mi-  rThe  houses  ceilkd  on  their  RonaaaidfiBs, 
^m^tlmd9ii$uif  M.  Qeganidfl,  came  wad  circumvidUt^ditlie 
oSitlliiiix^fiTmf  .th$lir  was  iayestiikg  the  town.  The  i^egSUm 
had  to  surrender  their  general,  and  to  pass  under  the  joh^,. 
WQJiltt^i%;tki»i^e  RtttuHanhou8es>c^om8t8%«e«ent!thi« 
^tijT&im  Rome.  '  T 

iTBrAll  w«a^&i)w.qmetatRome,ti]lin  315  a  dreadfuifaminte, 
Hmlebpatquftoct  -of  the  fiaihire  of  the  crop8»  came  ob.:'  li, 
sMinjifiyX  who  waa  created  prefect  of  the  com-maikct>afaiade 
frnttrj/^-tiKBrfim  to  purchase  com,  but  could  only  obtain  aMne 
hBssntt  ^auppliea  mnoa  Etruria :  all  persons  were  obligsdbto 
eMiffi^  upl^wial^  cani  they  had  beyond  a.month'fr  eoBflug^* 
jtidnriiii^euaBdwenceof'the  slaves  was  diininished ;  the  com^ 
dealers  were  prosecuted  as  regraters.  Still  the  &i6me  was 
:^so!ie^0^ha)b  xtmnbens  of  the  plebeians  threw  tiiemsdyes 

jc  Jttt  Ais  uaircsrsaL  di£(tress,  Sp.  Maslins,  a  wealtiiypkbciaa 
.knigibtj  JRMde  isttenAvt  purchases  of  com  it.  Etmxiai  wMoh 
(jheJmd«l}lov  prices.  Or  distributed  gratis  to  thepooiTof  his 
rmdeti-Tini  gamed,  him  great  favour;  the  patrieiuELsbeoaBie 
-^rndtpMaxxvarioi  him ;  andMinucius,  it  is  said,  accused  him- tlo 
Jitt'UfHifliilfriof  the  next  year  (dI6)  of  designB  against tte 
govemme]d))r  tt£e  senate  akl  a<  who^day^in  secret  deUbeHi** 
ti9fiiF(rtlie:Cdpitetl  aod  other  ettrong  poadks  were  garrisoied ; 
rmk  h^'Qsdiwttix^  Gmcmn&tus;  now  eighty  yeaxs  of  age, 
Trtfiaatfrnatedrdftttttotf. - 

,  ^.iNixtftdorntlig/^tbe' dictator  entered  t^^  wi&  an 

nittmbdfitiab^naiird'.'iit  up'hk  feilbuiiBL'  At  ixfe  eorinaand, 
^(]^  SdJveKinM&la^tbcf  tnisterlisf  ilie 
hefohrihiUlMMnd^'^o^^i^jp^^  ^^MirfdinsJwsitaled: 

iP^  oSk^fPSAYfm^^i^^imi  M  ^t^fc^p*  butcher's 

•  See  above,  p.93»  -jj^*.  >?!  v  >V"-iiy  i. 
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otaord  ia  hnd^  miiM^cmMhf  mlMkA  di  tfrmed^pirtfidiit 
ifftnitin^ibdieibafiau'  liiiik';  ^ii  pe<^e  gvr«i  'wnf/fltadtiki  vni 
IMBBihvrfiSiroagh:  tie  bddf.^  Ae  tnttfider;  to  tttklliMt:««- 

-^Ihi  boase  of  Miiliarmift  pvdl«d  d(Mni;  ttitd  ito'«ite  UApdtf- 
fo&tto(6i0i£qiiiHieiiam>-,  «iidpo«ttHt|r,  Mowittglfoi  tMJ- 
-^m^ad  X}i  ijbt  QtiiflctiBik  «nd  Scrriliaii  lK>tttes,  lad  no  d^wAft 
M^^aSik,  or  of  the  public  vittae  of  AlUiliw  TlMr  <»»- 
tempoffnies,  however,  thought  diffnrentty.  WImi  the  Mntor 
<of  UkS  didaitorship  was  remoired,  three  hi4NBi69  detttaiided 
Td%eanoe  for  the  death  of  MieHus ;  an  insuiwelkikt  tookte 
nttt;  Ahflla  had  to  go  into  exile,  and  the  patiieiiuuB  wei^ 
^mUigtd  to  alow  the  election  of  military  tribunes,  to  appease 
fbe^'pecple* 

iiXhe  fear  4117  was  distingnished  hyiStie  rtrxM'Oi^Vidlbnm. 
This  town,  which  lay  five  miles  up  the  Tiber,  beyotidtlilb 
Anio^liad  received  a  colony  about  sixtyyeara  befote:  a.^9art 
si  the  eolonists  were  now  expelled,  a  part  probablf  idiaml 
is^tketrerolt.  An  alliance  was  formed  with  the  Veiettliii^ 
ondtEUiseanSt  and  their  united  forces  appeared  morcr  than 
om:  before  ^e  Colline  gate.  Dictators  wore  app^toted 
n^Sanst  ilttm,  and  in  920  the  dictator  A.  Serrilins  MMs 
oonqiMml  ^  town.  The  ringleaders  were  bebeadfed,bdt 
no  finifaer  penalty  inflicted  on  the  people. 
.  In'Sdi'the  pestilence  i^^  spread  its  nmigesntftome: 
and  in  324  the  truce  with  the  iEquians  being  ^tcpired,  'tey 
asd  a  part  of  the  Volscians  raised  two  amies  oi  sdect 
tniaps,  bound  by  oath  to  conquer  or  die,  and  ^eHcanqiediDh 
the  Algidus.  In  this  emergency  the  senate  resolved  lb 
create  a  dictator;  the  consuls,  howerer,  xiefused  to-proohdm 
ikim^  iand  die  senate  having  appealed  to  the  tribimei^tiiey 
::fekx)ed  the  consuls  by  a  menace  of  in^risoiUileRttorsubmlt. 
Hxe person  appointed  was  A.  Postamivs  IVlbektusi '  '-- ■  a 
:^Ilie^dictator,  «ware  of  the  magnibude'  of  lbr>daager, 
caHed  oat  all  the  forces  of  die  stated  fVitviiaidiiei  Irece 
formed;  one,  the  city  legions,  was  left  wt'Bbme^naDdertlie 
oonsiii-Cv  Julius^  the  resenre,  under  the  tnastsnofrthe  iidrse. 
It.  Jidros,  ^  withdut  tfe  walls^  Hid  sKctfliar^ahiintdK 
eonsul  T.  QinctiusmaiidUsdriw^h.theteBiaihkerrlkrtlMflAl^ 
gidttSi'-where  tfabjr  wchre  joined^  by  the  l4elniv^'ddiiiUi«iQ)ail. 


with  him  snpther  3nxtus. 


}. 
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^ejr  encamped  withip  a  mile  of  the  eaeray,  the  eo^sul^if 
ihe  load  to  Lanuvium,  the  dictator  on  that  to  Tuecuium, 
Skirmishes  took  place  daily,  in  one  of  which  th^  dictator's 
son  haying  left  the  post  assigned  him  to  engage  the  enemy, 
was  on  his  return  victorious,  put  to  death  by  his  inexpn^hl^ 
sire  for  his  breach  of  orders.  At  length  the  enemy  made 
a  combined  attack  by  night  on  the  consurs  camp ;  but  mean- 
time that  of  the  .^^uians  was  stormed  by  scxne  cohorts 
sent  against  it  by  the  dictator,  who  himself  came  by  a  cif- 
euitous  route  into  the  rear  of  those  who  Were  assailing  the 
consul's  camp.  The  troops  of  the  dictator  and  the  eoBs^l 
attacked  them  simultaneously;  at  break  of  day  the  exhausted 
foe  gave  way :  a  brave  man  named  Vettius  Messiu9  placing 
himself  at  their  head,  they  broke  through  and  made  their 
way  to  the  Volscian  camp,  which  still  was  safe ;  but  they 
were  soon  followed'  and  surrounded  there  also :  the  eamp 
was  stormed^  quarter  was  given  to  those  who  threw  down 
their  arms,  but  all  were  sold  except  the  senators.  Ilie  dic- 
tator having  triumphed,  laid  down  his  oMce.  The  following 
year  a  truce  for  eight  years  was  made  with  the  ^uia&s, 
Among  the  Volscians  there  was  a  peace  and  a  war  partyi 
and  the  former  seems  to  have  been  ike  strcmger,  as  during 
ihese  eight  years  all  was  quiet  on  this  side. 

In  327,  a  conspiracy  being  discovered  at  Fid^n^e,  the 
heads  of  it  were  relegated  to  Ostia ;  more  colonists  were 
sent  to  Fid^nee,  and  the  lands  of  those  who  had  been  ex- 
ecuted or  had  felien  in  war  were  given  to  them.  This 
year  also  was  one  of  pestilence.  The  next  year  (328)  war 
was  formally  declared  against  Veii,  on  which  occasion  ^ 
further  progress  was  made  in  the  constitution,  as  the  tri- 
bunes succeeded  in  having  the  question  brought  before  the 
fenturies,  instead  of  being  decided  by  the  senate  alone. 
One  good  result  of  this  was  that  the  levies  were  never 
again  obstructed. 

Consular  tribunes  being  elected  for  329,  they  led  their 
forces  against  Veii,  but  from  their  want  of  concord  they 
gave  the  enemy  an  opportunity  of  falling  on  and  routing 
them.  Mamercus  ./Emilius  was  immediately  made  dictator, 
.and  be  named  A.  Cornelius  Cossus,  one  of  the  tribunes,  his 
jSMistev  of  the  horse.  The  Veientines,  elate  with  their  sucr 
eees,  sent  to  invite  volunteers  from  all  parts  of  Etruria,  and 
j^ey  tried  to  induce  the  Fidenates  to  revolt  once  more. 
£^ntoys  were  dispatched  from  Rome  to  warn  them  of  thei|r 


r? Yplt  ^^plyed  on.  Liurs  Tolumniui^  t^e  V^ieatme  kingf 
lei  ii§  9l^^y  PV^  ^  Tiber,  and  eacaiuped  b^fbie  f'li^^ 
^9  ^^l^lis  p]4yiag  at  diee  wlien  the  FideiaiU^e^  9Qi»t  to  lAquira 
wbat  should  t)e  done  with  the  Roman  ^nvoy^.  Without 
interrupting  his  game,  he  cried,  ''Put  them  to  de^*'I  Hia 
maaidatQ  was  (sxecnited;  the  colonic  lirere  hutohered  at  th^ 
same  time,  and  all  hopes  of  pardon  thus  put  oC  The  Hot 
man  ^utmy  soon  appeared  to  e:3^act  vengieance :  th^  skilful 
dispositions  of  the  dictator  ai^  the  valour  of  his  tropps 
gained  a  complete  victory.  Lars  Tolumnius  fell  by  the 
hand  of  the  master  of  the  horse,  who  dedicated  his  spQlia. 
agiim*  the  first  since  the  days  of  Romulus^  in  the  tem^e  of 
Jupiter  Feretrius.  Fid^nse  was  taken,  its  inhabitants  masr. 
sacred  or  sold  fof  slaves,  and  it  dwindled  into  utter  insig«) 
nificance* 

.  A  truce  with  Veil  for  twenty,  and  with  the  u£)quians  iojn 
three  (qyclic)  years  was  the  only  event  of  the  year  33Q. 
jg  331«  as  territory  had  been  gaified  in  the  late  wars,  thi» 
tribunes  denianded  that  assignments  out  of  it  should  he 
made  to  the  plebeians,  and  the  tithe  be  levied  off  what  w^ 
p^fi^^Mse^  by  the  patiicians  for  the  payment  of  the  trpppa. 

In  332  the  Volscians  took  up  arms,  being  convinced  £1:01x1, 
the  grf^wif^  power  of  Rome  that  they  must  either  maHf  a 
hold  and  decisive  effort,  or  part  with  their  indepe^de^ce. 
Their  troops  were  numerous  and  well  dispiplined.  The  conn 
sul,  C.  Seinpronius  Atradnus,  who  commanded  the  Rowan 
an^y,  evinced  neither  skill  nor  energy ;  the  ^diers  had  na 
confidence  either  in  him  or  themselves.  In  the  battle  th^y 
were  giving  way,  when  Sex.  Tempaniusi  a  plebeian  kuig^t^ 
calling  pn  the  horsemen  to  dismount  and  follow  him,  and 
raising  his  spear  as  a  standard,  advanced  against  th^  fqe^ 
who,  at  the  cpn^nand  of  their  leader,  gay^s  yf^J  and  l^t 
them  through,  and  then  closed  to  cut  them  off  from  the 
^man  army.  The  consul  seeing  his  cavalry  thus  isolated 
redoubled  his  efforts*  Ten^paniusi  having  vainly  essayed  tM 
break  through  again,  retired  to  m  emin^^io^,  where  a  part 
of  the  Volspians  surrounded  him.  Njight  ^d^d  the  cmn 
flict;  each  army  thinking  itself  ponqi^ered  abandoned  ita 
pamp  and  wounded  and  rptir^d  to  the  mo^M^tains. ..  Inthe> 
mpnu^g  Texiapanius  and  hk  comrades  ^dipg  th^  t:w<9  icsampa 
deserted  veturped  to,  |lome,  where  their  appea^anis^  faaused 
9^  JPFr  ^  ik%  Wle  army  W9«  sj^K^^^  t^  be  Ips);.  The 
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^(dbpitiiiaw  spok^  m  U9  fnvoisr ;  and  whm  &«Kt  yo^  (939^ 

Wi9e«i  QNEftl^  j<99)}d9g;ii^  ijn]^«aeiied  rSempmodus  r  Wqm 
^  p^d^>  ,fttt^  l>|)pt9Qi9d  hipij  and  toduoed  tbe^pioaecvimr 
io'/fc^/|lM^'ij]&rge,  :  •'     •   //> 

[pl^iiog  i^b^.Ail^lf  setnentie^  yeacs  <3d4-^$^>  tbc^ist^xif 
^iVd|spUv^  iV9I«e<^g  tteipublio  lioid  coint)aued>  mdi^ 
§ifi^i§A»,  ^7  tS^ir  old  tactics  of  gaining  a  nMi^t^  of  ^the 
^rJiNaJt^tothmi?  s^de,  preyented  anytUng-beii^  dQflie«.v6ut 
tb6.i]ij$l]|9i«iisiWefe^owly  and  surely  gaining  a^ii^tii^hb  fai 
(3!34  lb#!C0ivnife  fKFopQsed  that  the  number  of  the  qusoAlors 
q^  i^e^  itr^a^NM^i  /which  had  been  twoj  dK)«ld  he  doUbleds 
}^^4aibuiiea  insisted  that  the  new  places  ebouldbeloiv^^tQ 
ti^f^^beiansy  <ind  it  was  agreed  that  they  shxMild  be' chosen 
p?y)fl^khf uou^ly  out  of  both  orders.  This,  as  isk  Hm^  oade  df 
4Aif^;0onsu}ar.tr])>unate4  was  no  immediate  gain  to  the  pte^ 
Jbei^n^i -biit  th^  trusted  to  the  sure  operatioiv  of  (time. 
j((i^^£QKtiv  a  quaestor  att^ided  every  amy  to  superintend 
fji^  p^^ef  ]ttie:booty«  the  produce  <^  which  waS:  eilhe^di^• 
Tiddf^ja^oqg  the  soldiers  or  brought  into  the  ^raritmis  the 
*i^mmfaL:t?f^Be\jry  of  the  8tate>  Bot>  as  h^etoforef  into  die 
^f^ipumt  of  thfe^  ^laliriQians. 

7(W)twatB.wisdi  the  ^^Squians  and  Volscians  were  coa^ 

/|iMAdralsQ.th9Qtughout  this  period ;  but  tb^  power  of  these 

^^py^^a^^iiSBogreatiy  crippled  by  the  conquests  which  the 

TS^pifftflitfeawere  now  makix^  on  their  southern  frontkr.    In 

^9^^^  w^uiaoa  and  the  Lavicans  entered  and  ravaged  ihe 

\%3p^iyt  Wnseolmn*  and  then  encamped  on  the  Algidas.  An 

.  i^j^  was  sent  «^nst  them,  which  sustained  a  defeat,    Q. 

t^e^liuaPriscus  was  then  created  dictator ;  he  routed  the 

c^QiAfpniee^  took  their  camp,  stormed  the  town  of  Lavici,:aQd 

.4)1^^  laid  down  his  o^oe  on  the  eighth  day*     In  840  the 

formeiiy.j^atky^ew  w£quian.  town  of  Boleo  was  takeUj  on 

19^j^<^if^a^pil  the  Roman  soldiers  conmiitted  a  crime  un< 

JJAilpwn:  tfo^ft^ir- history  for  centttri 

rU^fk§  !fiOiii9p}f|r'^buna  M.  JPostumius^  who  oommanded, 

jhad  'Ss$!9liaed'.ily^lP9b  tbe  pluadejrof  the  towm  but  when  it 

wQSfjlilJ&eil'j^  )¥Fo]^^>ifir word*  -Hephad  idao beensumiftoned 

lfey«!flif^<¥?Jte8gW»'it^  ft^^e^v^^ii^iieithei  tribwneft  were  ola- 

iVm"m»^^»i^^mpi^  and  wrhmtlie 

tribune  Sextius  spoke  of  the  ^^sH^f  tbc««ABefSi»  '*  Woe  to 


i^j  i^vtiliit«dtr'bfbk0  out  vAtm*^^  fftsHtor  murv^l^C 
tiftribci<^,^^«rhidp  lie  tras  Btra«k  bya  iAdh<e.^fb8tomt3 

all  respect  stoned  their  general  to  death;  '  ^itr'<^VQ|tivlfcl 
foMBiitM^o^s  to^e  oHgorthB,  a&  ^t^  ^l^^ituii  ted^td^al** 
M^^^ t&e^ cii^cftlon  of  consols  fbrf^e* mirt  ytei  {&4S)( 
lol^^to'^eraiit  them  to  institute  ati  inqd^y  intb  tte  d«kf^ 
tffrpoeianiiTis.  It  was  condttcted  Meith*  great  hiod^«itibti^ 
Ae  ^dts0&Baiied  terminated  their  lives  Ifytii^irowtf  hli|id«^ 
'  ltK'347'tbe  Antdates,  seeing  the  danger -which  meiistt]!^ 
theitf^ldkdt'ed,  engaged  in  the  war.  A  cbmbitied  tcrmf^eh^ 
^idk9tpe&  b^fbre  the  walls  of  Antium,  wbere  it;  w«ii8'tttt»ckM 
«»^1x)tdfly  defeated  bf  a  Roman  army,  led  byilyd  dibta«6l* 
T.  ftoiUdlius,  The  campaign  of  349  was  mote  impttttmt^ 
^itfB0^tldi]&s(n  tfnnies  to^ok  the  field:  oat,  led  bythetionstdMr 
^tne  Vy^ritts,  approached  Antium  $  his  eolkftgu$<^Ck^ 
n^m*"  advanced  Witii  mother  agidnst  EcetiTft;  wblle- F^lbiUs 
tHti^ibe  iMid  laid  ^ge  to  Tarracina,  wfaidh  lay  ^  tl^ 
iside^trf";  a  sttep  hill  over  the  Pomptine  maHBhes.  A  p»l  <)f 
4hie«tfiiEiy  having  gotten  to  the  summit  of  the  bSil!dv<M^'th^ 
town,  it  was  forced  to  surrender :  the  plunder  Wss»^^iv^db\l 
ani^ng  the  three  armies,  and  a  colony  sent  to  "^er^to^h'. 

A  war,  1^  last,  with  Veil  succeeded.  At  tiib  ^3tj^f«i«lMi 
of  the  trace  <d)e  Romans  demanded  sati^fk^^nforthe'ctfiasb 
6i  Tohimnius;  the  Veientines,  who  feared  wltf;'appUl«f  ^ 
ald'to  Hie  other  peoples  of  Etmria,  and  vaiiotts  boftgteeses 
"virere  heti  at  the  temple  of  V oltumna  to  coni^der  th^  mtfR^i'. 
ftid,  however,  was  refused,  periiaps  tiirough'Jedoti8y,1Wdre 
l^obably  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  (rf  a  ifbedtkSiit^fo 
«)^ar  on  the  north  of  the  Apeniiined ;  it  inay  ali^0"1S^^ 
beeit  thought  that  the  strength  of  its  wbSsT  woiild  etiable 
Veil  to  teast  any  attack  made  on  it  by  the  Rtobilfe;^  ' t'^ 
'•Tte  dty  of  Veil,  which  lay  twelve  miks  fh)tn' Rtftnfe)  Wte 
encompassed  by  sttbng  walls  foui:  ttiilefe!  in Neii-ctfitf.'^/TOB 
^deauB,  wiio  possessed  it,  tol(eA  over  a^  jp(A)idaltoiL  ^lub- 
jectsiand'serfsfliTicb  lik^tk^^pa^n^  i^^ffek^i'f^ii'  b#h 
maiAfeti^ yme  smaii;  they  kjoUld  tfot' ^'isd  6riefr^dtej«€tS, 
and  it  -  was  owly  th^  aid^  <rf"vdltttt^t*J  fwm&^^j^miiii 
Etmrifer^thae  etfafefett'tfeoifi  at^)^^ti«^w 

^dvaiSfeg^a^iteitthel'Rdhi-afib^-'-'  '^^  ^^M"^  fci.-iiy.-3B  anacint 


rsirage'  the  IbimIs  of  Veii,  yet  bo  long  ^  fhe  tiiiv»  remaiii^dL 

imcoaquered  retaiiatioii  would  be  easy^  wheresui  could  i| 
])e  coikquered,  the  advance  of  the  power  of  Rooie  might  bo 
f^pidaod penaaaeat.  This, however, could oiily be effedked. 
by  keeping  a  force  constantly  in  the  field ;  but  to  do  thisf. 
it  would  be  necessary  to  recur  to  the  old  practice  of  giving 
the  .troops  pay»  for  which  purpose  the  tzithe  must  be  pai4 
honestly  pff  the  domain-land.  This  the  senate,  rising  nhave 
ihe  paltry  narrow  considerations  whicfi  used  to  influence  i(» 
resolved  should  be  done,  and  pay  be  given  to  the  infantry  as 
well  as  the  cavalry;  and  as  mutual  concessions  were  usu>^ 
ally  made  between  the  orders,  the  people  seem  to  hi^ve 
agreed  that  the  vefo  of  one  tribune — ^not  that  of  the  majo- 
rity, as  heretofore,  in  the  college — should  suffice  to  stop 
the  proceedings  of  the  tribunes,  the  patricians  reckoniiig 
that  they  would  be  able,  in  most  cases,  to  gain  over  one  of 
them.  War,  therefore,  against  Veii  was  declared  in  tha 
year  349, 

The  campaigns  of  the  years  350  and  351  seem  to  have 
been  little  more  than  plundering  excursions  into  the  Yei- 
exjitine  territory ;  forts  (castella)  like  that  on  the  Cremera 
w^e  raised  and  garrisoned  to  prevent  the  cultivation  of 
Ijie  lands  and  the  passage  of  supplies  to  Veii.  In  the  tbird 
year  (352)  siege  was  laid  to  the  town,  a  mound  advanced 
against  its  wallsi  and  the  gallery  under  which  the  battering 
rams  were  to  play  had  nearly  reached  the  wall,  when  the 
besieged  made  a  sally,  drove  off  the  besiegers,  burned  the 
gallery  and  the  sides  of  the  mound,  which  they  then  levelled. 
The  news  of  this  reverse  only  stimulated  the  Romans  to 
greater  exertions ;  the  knights  to  whom  no  horses  could  be 
assigned  offered  to  serve  with  their  own ;  a  like  zeal  was 
manifested  by  the  classes,  and  the  campaign  of  353  w:^ 
opened  by  the  appearance  of  a  gallant  army  under  the  con- 
sular tribunes  L.  Virginius  and  M.  Sergius  before  Veii.  The 
y  eientines  on  their  side  were  aided  by  their  neighbours  the 
Capenates  and  Faliscans>  who  now  saw  that  the  danger 
was  a  cqmmon  one. 

.  ThfiKoman  generals,  who  were  at  enmity  with  each  other, 
had  Si^arate  camps ;  that  of  Sergius,  which  was  the  smaller, 
was  suddenly  suttacked  by  the  alUes,  while  the  Veientines 
made  a  sally  from  the  town:  the  pride  of  Sergius  would  not 
let  him  send  for  assistance  to  the  oth^f  camp,  while  Vir^ 
ginius,  pretending  to  believe  tW  if  his  co^eagu^  wafited  aid 


Diit  stir.  At  length  tiie  caiiq)  of  Sergioi^  was  £o]ise4 :  a  few 
fled  to  tjie  other  camp,  himadf  and  the  greater  namW  tq 
Koiae.  'fhB  otiier  pax^ip ha4  th^  tobe  abwadoned;  aood  the 
whole  of  the  tdbupea  were  obhged  to  hiy  down  their  officf 
pn  aocpimt  of  the  misconduct  of  VirgiBius  and  Sevgi^s. 
Among  those  chosen  to  succeed  than  vas  M*  Funua  Ca^ 
milhis;  afterwprcis  so  famous,  whose  naine  now  appaus  for 
the  firat  time,  A  iarge  force  was  brought  into  tiie  fi^ld^ 
with  which  CamiHus  and  one  of  his  colleagues  ravaged  the 
lands  of  the  Gapenates  and  Faliscans  i^p  to  the  walls  of 
their  ckies. 

The  intenaal  history  of  this  year  (354)  was  remaxkaUi^ 
for  a  bold  attempt  of  the  olig^urohs  to  get  two  of  themselvea 
chosen  into  the  college  pf  the  tribunes  of  the  people*.  They 
wore,  however^  utterly  foiled;  the  college  was  fir^ii  an4 
unanimous:  a  heavy  fine  was  imposed  xm  Sergius  and  Vir? 
ginius  for  their  ill  conduct,  and  an  agrarian  law  was  passed^ 
^duch  put  an  end  to  the  frauds  by  which  the  payment  of 
the  tithe  had  been  eluded.  The  next  year  (3S5)  the  p$t|fif 
cians  were  forced  to  allow  one  plebeian  among  ^e  mUittury 
tribunes,  and  ^  following  year  (356)  all  but  the  prefect  flf 
the  (uty  were  plebeians. 

A  seyeie  winter  was  succeeded  by  a  pestilential  summer  | 
still  the  armies  took  the  field,  and  formed^  as  in  354,  a  4<^ii:-i 
ble  camp  before  Veil.  The  Faliscans  and  Gapenates  repealed 
the  manceuvre  which  had  succeeded  in  that  year ;  but  the 
Roman  generals  were  at  perfect  amity,  and  they  met  with  a 
complete  defeat.  The  territories  of  Gap^na  and  Faleni  were 
ra;vaged  again  the  next  year,  and  in  358  the  Tarquinians« 
who  had  taken  arms  and  made  an  incursion  into  the  Bomai| 
tenitory.  were  waylaid  on  their  rctarp  and  routed  with  gie^ 
loss.  In  359,  thp  last  year  of  the  war,  the  tribunes  being 
all  plebeians,  two  of  them  L.  Titinius  and  Gn.  Gemicius,  idf 
vaded  thelands  of  Gap^naandFalerii;  but  conduotingthem- 
^elyes  incautiously,  they  met  with  a  defeat.  Cbenuotus  f^U 
in  the  action,  Titinius  broke  through  the  enemy  and  got  ofiF^ 
the  troops  before  Veil  were  hardly  restrained  from  flight, 
and  Home  was  filled  with  alarm.  Gamillus  was  now  ffaise4 
to  the  dictatorship;  he  exerted  himself  to  restore  confidence 
and  clismj^e  to  t^e  troops :  the  ooatiBgevks  of  the  Ladns 

■ 

*  For  the  patricians  were  now  in  the  tribes.  It,  however,  continued 
to  be  the  rule  that  none  but  a  plebeian  could  be  ^  tnbtpte. 


;^iSv^  ^^^^laSscrtafii^ ted  CdpeiA^^  ^'  t(iiiM4te'ctei;baeytf 

So  far  );he  narratiye  of  the  Veientine  war  is  histori^^  bd 
4fm  S^td'cbM'  ^'pb^'tale;  )df  ^^  tAdilfe  kin<l<W]Mb>tli68e 
^^^ati  ^Isrdidy'  liol^eSd.  %^  umirped'tte  plM^^lM'sbftc^ 
lJte^aMihie''6f  tiie  «ttn6fe.   -•••'  "^  •  '  "  ■'•    'm:., -^.u  .- 

-  i^o^ 'pdrtfentt  aniiotiinced  tli6  faIl''rf:VeK:'  '^AfSttrife^ 
<ft1iei^  the  ifttitets  of  the  ARHufi  lalte  tose  in  tHeis^cyt  df  tte 
d(%^diy^»  l^ithqut  a;  fall  of  tarn  or  any  other  tiattirftl  MYUse^; 
to  isu<%  fih^si^  as  to  orerflow  and  deluge  the  mmtitaSkkg' 
ooimtryl  Fearing^  deceit  from  the  Etruscfi^  AUgon^,  thd 
tsetkfje  sent  a  solemn  embassy  to  consult  the  Pythian  dttickr. 
The  ttews  reached  t&e  camp  before  Veii,  and  ^  Ubi^e  'md 
^eh  k  truce,  and  those  on  both  sides  who  were  pjreTiousiy 
iK^qui^ted  were  in  the  habit  of  conversing  together/ it  yi^ 
came  to  the  knowledge  oi  tiie  Veienlanes.  Impefled'hy  de^' 
stiny  d  soothsayer  mock^  the  efibrts  of  the  RDmaii0»  tisffin^ 
tM:6iiliiftt  the  sacred  books  declared  they  should  nl&ver  take 
¥8Si  'A  Romsin  centurion  some  days  after,  ptetending'thiit 
it  {yty>^y  had  ^BtHen  out  in  his  house  whidi  he  wasinxioikil 
tb  ^xp^te^'  ikivited  the  aruspex  to  meet  him  in  ^e  plain  be^ 
ti^ett  llie  town  and  the  Roman  camp.  Seduced  by' M 
pii)sj[yecfr  of  the  prolSelred  reward  he  came  out ;  the  oentuHoA 
o^^Hi^liiih  near  iht  Roman  Imes,  and  then  suddenly,  beit^ 
fikSli^,  iiiid  vigorous,  dragged  the  feeble  old  mto  into  the 
tei^;  ^H^%as 'instantly  transferred  to  Rome;  by  mcsiaces 
^isi  s^tfa^  foreedliim  to  ^11  tiie  truth,  and  he  declared  tbat 
tf^'bobkW  ^fkte  announced  that  so  long  as  the  lake  k^t 
^ifihv6A^  Y(s&  could  not  be  taken,  and  that  if  its  waters 
nej^ed  tke  sea  Rome  would  perish.  The  envoys  aitived 
Ibboh  atfiter^SroinDe^hi  with  a  similar  reply,  tiie  god  pro* 
imsing  the  conquest  of  Veii  if  they  spread  the  waters  over 
ffii  mO}^;  akl^emaAding  a  tithe  of  the  spdil.  Forthwith 
a^-ttJ^dl^^'^oAimeno^  ih^e^ide  of  tiie  mtountain  to 
^m^  W^m&^at^toP^Hie  lake  and  distribute  it  orrerthe  ad^ 
4§c^ii^fi£^K^  ^MvaneM  rapidly:  the  Veienlines,  seeing 
^H^mm^^  ^^r^&^i  ^ka'  ^ii^b^si^  to  sue  for  &VDiir; 

MiSf  mi^vSmkiSm^^jitieA  i  the  i^hi^f  of  &e' embassy 

ban  ,YJnDq>{OT(T  nrnirim  h:j.y.;i     t  iV- -  . .   .'^   •• 

sugpose  it  had  anything  to  do  with  the  fate  of  Veii.  It  is  6000  feet 
lMt/i«|^%iyie.'aai»4iML^^d^  ifti<«ttWhJl<y  W^kfnit,  wromhtihrotigh 

the  laVi^%hlWi4*»«lr#*inft)itt^«"ov,./,  „.^•^,,'f:■J^  . .-:  •       ■    ^< 


Mnifjif^  f^rw*  iJfii 


03Mf«&fla«nftP  ffiWkrbjf  which y-eU.w^tp.bp^^ 

a  blockade;  but  Cheir  army  was  din^dcid^jj^^  9^)^^[|^jg| 
^«Akh^i?^iBl|fcf<ff  ?«  hoiw,  by  twine,  .l^;^,flD%^^ 
1«l**P:tortTi©fr  the  tesapleof  J»]ao,aa  the  cilsadeL^i Whep. 
\^=mm  19^VP^^  Caimllus  «eot:  to  inquire.  c}f  .the. jsenatif^ 
^JH^te^  k^  4i»^^th  the  «poil. .  Ap.  Claudiu^  a^yiae(j|f 
lQ[^)i-!%M4 reserve  the  proeeodafor  the  pay'.of  thf.mii^ 
0!!iofeto»i/HWsippis^j  P.  liLcinhis,  the  ple^ew  mflitjuy  .t?c^ 
b8i»e»ii9¥Pisted  that  it  ^ould  be  divided  not  n^rely .  aAiOMT 
^9[l9l^^'  be£orie  Veil,  but  among  all  the  citizens^  ^  cJ^  Aaf^ 
liii^Qi8,%Q|i^^>  It  wa^  so  decreed;  and  on  prwjqn^atiwt 
b9bagjia|94^j».f44  and  young  flocked  to  th^  ca9H?»  .  .j  :  .n 
gnl^^iij^iWat^i^  of  l^e  Alban  lake  were  dUpened  oye^  tibfi 
ii£biBi^4,  jQ^^mine  completed,  Camillus,  having  mde.  ar^Oiff 
t9i{f^4f^t9  gil^sit  games  to  the  gods,  and  dedicate  a  tenp|[glf 
toiMo^eT  MatiLtE^  and  also  promised  high  h^ours  toAv^ip^ 
J^^riii^.piL^n  goddess  of  Veil,  andji  tenth  of  tbes^U'tQ 
tb^I^H^QUPf  Apollo,  entered  the  mine  at  th^  h^  of.hxA^^p^ 
hoH»i£;jAt  ^e  same  moment  the  horns  sounded  toT^thf.  af^ 

Slki  si^li^^adders  were  advanced*  Theciti:|^^^s^)^i^^f^ 
tnaorl^heir  walls;  their  king  wa»  sacri^cin^  in  the  tegy4i^ 
fil  Jw)9 ;  |he  aruspex,  when  he  saw  th^  victim^,  prie4  oi^ 
ibM  :tiy)9e  wb^  offered  it  to  the  goddesa  wou^d/ba  th^  y}/^ 
t^.  )  The  Bomans,  who  w^^  beneath^  hearing  tlui^i.^ujp^ 
fcnrft^  GanpUus  seised  and  offered  the  fesh ;  they.  xi^h^4 
^ifRifvom  the  citadel  and  opened  the  gate»  to  tibps^.^itJ^ 
mit^  ^  thius  Veii)  like  TVoy,  waa  taken  by  strfl»gi|9>  i^l^a: 
i^ten^-ywft' siege**  -  .;.-  :>■,:. [tl 

'.^j^  spoil  was  immensei  and  no  pf^tofi^/  ^^9^^  ^^ 
priei^  of  .those,  who  had  been  made  prWoiiers  b^i|«(  i^iicA^^ 
'tere^Y^/tc^  spyBj?e  the  ^nana^,  and  whq.  thfpfoir^  w^^ 
jioWi  wa^^ibBWli^ dpto  tteitrea^uiry,,;  Jtn^  Xf^^tl^^i^M 
GamiUuS'  ]poked  from  .th^icit^el  d$»vn.  i^  tbc}  imBSiSi^^ 

^tf(h»h9A  w<%Lhe  «pfled  to  B^  ^J^^irfl^ 

the  gods  were  believed  to  regard'  feuman  prosperity,  and 
^riy^d'tiiat  ilrififghtfi^^' l^My  ((w^l^omblvaift  ^i&nSel^ 

history  there  is  no  authentic  account  tf(Ait9j|ya^W  iumtim^Ptil  ^d* 


and  the  Rpnu^  neopk  I  a^he  torn^rQWdto'wmlup,  b^ 
^tumbled  and  feU,  and  l^e  fondly  deemed  this  to  have  ap^ 
peaked  t^e  envy  of  the  Immortals.  He  dared  then  to  ent^r 
Rome  in  triumph,  in  a  car  drawn  by  white  horses,  Hke  tjmt 
of  Jupiter  and  Sol  (Su»),  a  thing  neYeni?itDfissed)>efor(Ei  or 
after ;  and  the  )vrath  of  Heaven  fell  ere  long  on  himself 
^d  the  pity. 

The  stati^e  of  Queen  ^uno  was  qow  tp  be  removed  ta 
Rome,  according  to  the  dictator's  vow;  but  as  only  a  priest 
of  a  certain  hous^  could  toi^ch  it,  the  Romans  were  £Ued 
with  awe.  ^t  length  a  body  of  qhosen  knights,  having  pu« 
rified  themselves  and  put  on  white  pbes,  entered  the  tern* 
p^e.  The  goddess  being  asked  if  she  was  willing  to  go  to 
Roxn^,  her  asseiiting  voice  ^as  distinctly  heard,  and  the 
statue  of  its  own  acpord  moved  with  those  who  conveyed 
i^  out. 

The  tithe  was  to  be  sent  to  the  god  at  Delphi;  but 
th^  spoil  lyas  mostly  consumed  and  spent :  the  pontiffs  de- 
phqrpd  that  the  state  was  only  accountable  for  what  had  l)eea 
received  by  the  quaestors,  and  for  the  land  and  buildings  at 
Yeii,  fmd  that  tjierefore  the  sin  of  those  who  kept  back 
their  share  of  it  would  lie  at  their  own  door.  Conscience 
made  all  refund ;  but  much  ill  will  accrued  to  Cainillua  foat 
ki^  npt  having  reminded  them  in  time  of  his  vow.  It  wa£^ 
resolved  to  makje  a  golden  boiyl  {crater)  to  the  vakie  of  the 
tenth ;  but  a^  there  was  not  sufficient  gold  in  the  treasury^ 
the'lrlf^trons  came  fprward,  ^nfl  proffered  tq  lend  the  stat^ 
tjieir  ornaments  and  jewels  of  gold :  their  offer  was  gra- 
ciously accepted,  ^nd  v^  return  the  privilege  of  going  througl^ 
the  cjty  in  chsuriots  was  granted  them,-r-an  honour  hithertq 
confiped  to  the  principal  magistrates.  The  bowl  was  made, 
and  a  trireme  and  three  envoys  dispatched  with  it  to  Del^ 
phi.  But  the  ship  was  captured  and  carried  into  lapara 
by  some  cruijsers,  who  took  it  foy  a  pirate.  Thnositheiis 
however,  tfie  chief  ipagistrate  of  the  jUace,  released  it,  and 
sent  it  with  a  convoy  to  Greece,  for  which  the  Romans 
grai^t^d  him  tlje  right  of  prpx^ny  tp  the  state.  The  bowl 
wa^  deposited  ii^  ^e  treasury  of  the  Mi^salians,  whence, 
not  saany  year§  after,  it  was  taken  and  melted  dpwn  b][ 
pnomarchiis  liie  Phqcian*. 

'  '  ,  •  ' 

*  Dlodor.  xiv.  98.    Appian,  Ital.  Fragm.  8.    See  History  of  Greece', 
Fast  IIL  chap.  L    Fox  proxeny^  see  same,  p,  46,  noU, 


T\^e  year  niter  the  ci^tip^  of  Veii  (360),  the  Cftpens^te;^ 
were  edmpelled  to  sue  for  peace;  aad  a  colony  of  3000  ple- 
]i^aii  yetes9|)8  were  siBnt  to  the  jSquian  coimtry,  the  patrir 
ciaBB  bopiiig  to  be  able  to  keep  the  rich  Veiemtqie  lairds  to 
theniselves.  But  the  tribunes  insisted  that  the  lands  an4 
houses  there  should  be  assigned  to  the  two  orders  alike.  AS| 
this,  by  dividing  the  Roman  people  intp  two  parts,  wq^d 
be  tiie  destruction  of  the  unity  of  the  state,  the  patriciana^ 
Q|]^K)sed  it  most  warmly :  by  gaining  over  two  of  the  trl- 
bunes  they  staved  it  off  for  two  years ;  ^d  in  362,  w|ien 
the  tnbunes  were  unanimous,  and  the  two  who  had  opposed 
before  had  been  heavily  fined,  the  s^ators,  by  addressu 
themselves  to  their  plebeian  tribesmen,  and  showing  the  ei 
of  the  measure,  got  it  rejected  by  a  majority  of  eleven  out 
of  the  twenty-one  tribes.  Next  day  a  vote  of  the  senate 
assigned  a  lot  of  seven  jugers  of  Veientine  land  to  every 
free  person  who  needed  it. 

In  361,  Camillus,  being  one  of  the  military  tribunes,  en- 
tered the  Faliscan  territory.  The  Faliscans  had  encamped 
in  a  strong  position  ^l^i^t  a  mile  f^m  the  town ;  but  he 
drove  them  from  it,  and  then  advancing,  sat  down  before 
Falerii.  While  he  was  beleaguering  this  town,  the  following 
event  is  said  to  have  occurred. 

*  It  was  the  custom  at  Falerii,  as  in  Greece,  to  place  the 
boys  of  dBfierent  fiEuniHes  under  one  master  (iraioaytaybs), 
irhio  always  accompanied  them  at  their  sports  and  exercises. 
The  master  of  the  boys  of  several  of  the  noblest  families, 
eontinuing  to  take  them  outside  of  the  town  to  exercise  as 
before  tiie  siege,  led  them  one  day  into  tiie  Roman  camp, 
and  taking  them  to  Camillus  declared  that  he  'thereby  put 
Falerii  into  his  hands.  The  generous  Roman,  disgusted 
Witii  90.6^  treachery,  ordf^re^  his  hands  to  be  tied  behmd  bil^ 
back,  and  giving  fods  tq  the  boys,  made  them  whip  him 
iQto  tiie  town.  Overcome  by  such  magnaiMmity,  the  Fali^ 
scans  surrendered,  and  the  Roman  senate  was  satisfied  with 
iheir  giYiBg  a  ye«'s  pay  to  the  aoldiere. 

The  year  364  saw  Rome  ^t  war  with  tWQ  more  states  of 
ptroida,  ViUsinii  fmd  Scdpinipn ;  but  thei^  resistance  wa« 
brief,  8000  Vulsiniaas  laykig  down  their  arms  almost  with- 
out  fighlang,  and  the  Salpinates  not  daring  ^  leave  thei^ 
i^fdls  to  defend  their  l^ds*  A  trupe  for  twepty  years  wa4 
|K»$k^e  with  ike  Yulabian^  on  their  ^mg  a  year's  pay  for 
^e.RpmaQ  troops^    Sat  thi^  y^af  ^  r^^  irtUl  mm 


Il6  ^idto&ir  oi  BbttB* 

niHgafe  frjr  tlife  impeachment  of  Canifflrfi  bjr  the  fSBflBe  ^lil 
A'piidftis,  for  having  secreted  a  pitrt  of  the  jfliiEtder  ttf  V^f. 
^fe  eyidenfce  appears  tb  haVe "been  dear  againilt'hte-(t^ 
byaieri  ddonrfrbm' Veii,  it  is  saH,  were  fbtmd'ih  li!i'hb^^ 
iWdM  people  vrerfe  exasperated.  '  Whten  he  applit^  te  Mi 
ateritstti  the  tribes  to  ^t iii^J^  ^^i  ^^  replied  that' tW^y 
itetftiiTidtafeqtdt  him,  but  that,  as  in  dutjrboond,  th^^O^ 
gbntffttite  V  pay  'Whatever  fine' might  h^imp6«fed' pit  iiiiii; 
PlndSng  his'  case  hopdess,  he'  resolved  to*  gb  irttd  exffel 
When,  outside  of  the  gate  of  the  city,  he  ttifiied  jftjruid?  w^ 
tgg^fittg  Hie'CapitOl,  lifted  up  hfs  hands,  knd  pfey^d^<i''the 
^6dA  feat  Rbrne  mijght  «oon  have  causd  to  tegret  ibim/' A 
ferf  w;*00  asiee  -was  laid  on  him  by  th^-peM^'.i   ^' 

^iiiit'\    'M    ,;;  •  . ..  •  {^,\   "jW    to 
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^I"^  g^Ul^.S.»—XHEJ]|  INVASION  OF  ITALY.Tf-filXOB  QF.  j^U- 
^^.^I^^U^TT-^fTTLB  CWP  XH».  ALIA.— XAKINQ.  pF  ioM^'^l^RlR? 
i.^  giy^^n^jPl.Til*  9^XY,~JDlSTWESfi  OF  Tfl^ JfBQ^^h^,^ 
.  ^j^,^^ANLJ»J8.'^TH£  LICIN f  AN  KOOATXONS.--rFJBSXILEtfC£  AT 
WrPPM^'TT*^^'  qVlfcTIU8,-*HBWJCAN  WA»^— CQIMLAT  9F  JM*y 

^^,  '|J©;s^.4l(J?  A  ft^uf .— ^LOiWC  aztd  tuscak  ^^^-ri-ffp^f^j: 

v^ipFjV4^;i«|tIV&,ANi)  A  GAUL.^— RBDVOTION  OF  TOX JeU.7|(.  Of 

siiJi^mmi*  .  .."«.  .  •       '  .-/V'.  '■.'.  ■•^" 

^If-ni^deiss  pray^  of  Camillus  wasaecomdfehed^  amba^ 

Ibi^^ydjii^aiiMt  a  savage  peo^  come  from  thi&  teoisiites' <!^ 
tHft^eaAT^ttdltamidtheOauls.  -  iii  ;v. 

'^-'^h  j^tople  Aftm«ddDelta3  or  Ckiuls  ^were  the  brfj^dfeilln^ 
iiiaiyiite  #%it^  iirest  bf  ^the  Rfitnei  «#ii^Te  th^  v^re 
m^  i^c^  !Prattiie,"^*BiMbh'  Mes,'  and'A'^eat  pcd^.  If 
tiSi  Ifi^  W  fi^nkk'^'IS!^  W^^^iii  k  HBta«e'bf  biirbaii6M}  fe 
ei[!c^^(£fig|lK£^'ekt^ifldl^^  h&v^'^<xM^a!IM^^;€H^eee  dr 
Italy,  having  hardly  any  tillage  or  trade,  and  living  on  the 
miBeMil'^fiillh  i^'t6elr'(;«nto^''^  Ihynimimii^tiief  Vir^  tur- 
bulent and  bruUJ,  easily  excitedi  but  d^fi6i^ilii  ^^tgy  and 


w^/j9r,t;^¥^j^**|4r?,  ota  pupexaoi:  ppwer,  (peiliapQ 
|^|l)gij^fLi^  iA,i^a,9Q\i|lv)  ^ems  to  have  obliged  se\ff^ 
t^j^JjpJiM  :^  w4§3at^.  vOn^i)ortioixp.u«Ue4  along  the  Yh^-r 
Iff  Q{  ^4>«uaube;,ip9|her  cmsed  the  Alps»aud  cam^^Q^iyp^ 
oMio^ilii,  :^^  town,  Melpum,  lt%..^ 

fjf^.po,J^e\p^n  pa  the  i^ame  day  that  Veil  felJ^  wd  dx^j 
'    i|^a4^^tiiei^«elYe8  of  the.whole  plaif^^'of ,  iix^ 

>  w)^  .^^^  crossed  the  ApeoAines^  ai?,d  laid  ^leg^f;^ 

'fit^^f^^^^^'^^^^  ^^  a  Cli^ake  %irho  had  i^ited  theijd 
i^to  1^^..  A  citizen  o{  Clusiiun»  named  4runq,  1^  hem 
the  guaJ^Hytcrf^  toiciuno,  ^ho«  whenJie  |^jew  up^  seduce^ 
or  was  seauced  by,  his  guardian's  wife.  Ahins/  having 
vainly  sought  justice  from  the  magistrates,  resolved  to  be 
revenged  on  them  as  well  as  on  his  injurer.  He  loaded 
mules  with  skins  of  wine  and  oil,  and  with  rush-mats  filled 
with  dried  figs,  and  crossing  the  Alps  came  to  the  Gauls, 
to  whom  such  delicacies  were  unknown.  He  told  them  that 
they  might  easily  win.the.lapd  tbat  produced  them;  and 
fordiwit^  the  whole  people  arose,  with  wives  and  children^ 
and  marched  for  Clusium*. 

V\^1ien  "die  Clusines  called  on  the  Romans  for  aid,  'iSie 
oehate^E^nt  three  of  the  Fabii^  sons  of  M.  Ambnsltis,  the 
^hi^pontitf,  to  desire  the  Gauls  not  to  molest  the  viSxA  of 
Itc^e/  The  reply  was,  that  they  'wanted  land,  add' the 
Chutes  Mtst  divide  theiift  with  Uiem.  The  Fkbii  ei^^d 
VeUt  intD^ffie  town,  and  then  fergettbg  ti^xir  idharacter  of 
Mvoj^;  sbid  that  no  Roman  could  bear  sorms  agamist  any 
people  till  war  had  been  declared  and  he  had  tttketf  the 
military  oath  ff  they  joined  the  Clusines  in  a  sally ;  and  Q. 
1?{I^>  )tf^4w  flhw  a  (Qfdlic  cbiet  was  xe^cpi^iJBed  ,af  x^y^ 
^ffi^^^BPSg*  k^'  Forthwith.  Brenpu^,  the  Gallic Jjiijog^ 
i^rdj^fli^'Tetrea^.to.b^  sounded;  and  s/^lej^tjagfth/e ;bHffl^ 
of  his  warriors,  sent  them  to.  Borne,., to^  dfp^d J^^i 
^B^iwiitftfthcj  Fa^ii*.  The  /etiab  uigc4  .tb(^  ^fmX^  J 
iii^jre^l^Sl^iQ^JW  g^lbj  n^ost^f^  »lie#enrB[|^{^^]p<:|fenpw|,,,_^. 
.^Sfef  i|te«  J>iAt  i%y:  cjwld  n^  ^jndqre.  t^^i^e^^  jgjmwg 
^§  iftfijT«S#cH  noi^l^Jb^btq-^  yjefiep»n<^S{^  Wm  m? 
Ih^5f&nwdit*[fe^tf^jtfl  1iie,H?RI^»iMy^^|g»flffiJ^^ 

-ini  *)*:JI^  mmfii-msfrnfyA^  wi^im6^^^cm^'k  ^im^Am^m 
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fked  the  offenderd  constilar  tribunes;  ioid  tiben  told  tb^  eA^ 
voys  that  nothing  could  be  done  to  them  till  the  expiratiott 
of  their  office,  at  which  time,  if  their  anger  continued,  they 
might  come  and  seek  justice.  Brennus,  when  h^  receiWi 
this  reply,  gave  the  word  "For  Rotne !"  The  Gallic  horse 
and  foot  overspread  the  plains  j  they  touched  mjit  the  Jnro- 
perty  of  the  husbandman ;  they  passed  by  the  towns  and  Vil^ 
iages  as  if  they  were  friends;  they  crossed  the  Ttber^  tixid 
reached  the  Alia  *,  a  little  stream  that  enters  it  about  eleven 
mil^s  fro9i  Rom^.    . 

They  would  have  found  Rome  unprepared,  says  the  le- 
gend t>  but  that  one  night  a  plebeian  named  M.  Caedicius,  ai^ 
he  was  going  down  the  Via  Novd  at  the  foot  of  the  Pala- 
tine, heard  a  voice  more  than  human  calling  him  by  name  t 
he  turned,  but  could  see  no  one ;  he  was  then  desired  by 
the  voice  to  go  in  the  morning  to  the  magistrates,  dhd  tell 
them  that  the  Gauls  were  coming.  On  these  tidingSi  the 
men  of  military  age  were  called  out  and  led  against  the 
foes,  whopa  they  met  at  the  Alia. 

According  to  the  real  narrative  J,  when  the  Romans  heard 
of  the  march  of  the  Gauls,  they  sutnmoiied  the  troops  ot 
their  .allies^  and  arming  $dl  that  could  carry  arms,  they  tOGiK 
k  position  near  Veil ;  but  on  leamihg  that  the  enemy  was 
making  for  the  city  by  forced  marches,  they  repassed  thi^ 
river,  and  advancing,  met  them  at  the  Alia  (July  16).  The! 
Gauls  were  70,000  men  strong;  the  Roman  army  of  40i000 
was  divided  into  two  wings  or  horns  (comua),  the  left  of 
24,000  men  rested  on  the  Tiber,  the  right  of  15,000  occu- 
pied some  broken  ground ;  the  Alia  was  between  them  and 
the  enemy.  Brennus  fell  on  the  right  wing,  which  wAi 
chiefly  formed  of  proletarijans  and  eerarians,  and  s^ediljr 
routed  it ;  the  left  then,  seeing  itself  greiatly  outflanked; 
was  seized  with  a  panic,  broke,  and  made  for  the  river :  the 
Gauls  assailed  them  on  every  side ;  many  were  slain,  many 
drowned ;  the  survivors,  mostly  without  arm^,  fled  to  Veil. 
The  right  wing,  when  broken,  had  fled  through  the  hilfe  to 

*  Virgil,  for  the  sake  of  his  verse^  spelled  it  Allia;  the  trlie  word  \t 
Alia. 

-  f  Zdnaras^  vii.  23  from  Dion  Cassius.  .  Livy  and  the  other. writei9 
place  fliis  legend  much  earlier. 

^  The  true  account  of  the  battle  and  the  taking  of  Rome  is  given  by 
Dibdorus  (tiv.  113^117)  frpm  Fabitis.  fcivy  and  Plutarch  follow  the 
legend  of  CamiUus* 
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ftMne^  ciQfr3rmg ^i»  iiews  of  the  defeat;  ere  higfat&ll,  tlie 
Qallic  horse  appeared  on  the  Field  of  Mare,  and  hefore  the 
CoUitie  gate ;  hut  no  attempt  was  ihade  on  the  city ;  and 
iSoBt  flight  lind  the  sneeeeding  day  and  night  wer^  devoted 
to  pliuideriiig,  rk)tirig,  drunkenness,  and  sleep. 

Meantime  tdie  Romans,  aware  of  the  impossibility  of  d^- 
fa^idhig  the  city,  resolred  to  collect  all  the  provisions  in  it 
on  the  Capitol  and  eitadd,  which  would  contain  about  lOOO 
men,  and  there  to  make  a  stand.  The  rest  of  the  people 
quitted  Rome  as  best  they  could,  to  seek  shelter  in  the  neigh- 
hoatiilg  towns,  taking  with  them  such  articles  as  they  could 
carry.  A  part  of  the  sacred  things  were  buried ;  the  Fla- 
mett  Quiriii^d,  afad  the  Vestal  Virgins  crossed  the  Subli- 
(^an  bridge  on  foot^  with  the  remainder,  on  their  way  to 
Cfiere.  As  they  ascended  the  Janiculan,  they  were  observed 
Ib^  Li  AlbiniuSi  a  plebeiauj  who  Was  driving  his  infe  and 
cbdltkea  in  a  cart ;  and  he  made  them  instantly  get  down, 
and'  give  way  to  the  holy  virgins,  whonl  he  conveyed  iii" 
safety  to  Caere.  About  eighty  aged  patricians,  who  were 
priests,  or  had  borne  curule  offices,  would  not  survive  that 
Rome  which  had  been  the  scene  of  all  their  glory :  having 
solemnly  devoted  themselves,  under  the  chief  pontiff,  for 
the  repubhcand  the  destruction  of  her  foes,  they  feat  balmly 
awaiting'  death  in  their  robes  of  state,  on  their  ivory  seAt^ 
in  the  Fotiim. 

On  the  second  day  the  Guuls  burst  open  the  Colline  gdte, 
attd  entered  the  dty.  A  death-like  stillness  prevailed ;  they 
reached  the  Fbrum;  on  the  Capitol  above  they  beheld  armed 
men;  betieath  in  the  Comitium  the  aged  senators,  like 
beings  of  Another  world :  they  were  awe-struck,  and  paused. 
At  l^gth  one  put  forth  his  hand,  and  stroked  the  venera- 
ble beard  of  M.  Paplrius ;  the  indigtiant  old  man  raiseld  his 
ivory  sceptre,  and  smote  him  oh  the  head;  the  Barbarian' 
drew  his  sword,  and  slew  him,  and  all  the  others  shared 
Iris  fttte.  The  Gauls  spread  over  the  city  in  quest  of  plun- 
der, fires  broke  out  in  various  quarters,  and  ere  Ibn^  the 
city  was  a  heap  of  ashes,  no  houses  remaining  but  a  few  on 
the  Palatine  reserved  for  the  chiefs. 

The  Gauls,  having  made  divers  fruitless  attempts  to  force 
their  way  up  the  clivus  of  the  Capitol,  resolved  to  trust  to 
ftimiiie  for  its  reduetion.  But  provisions  soon  began  to  run 
short ;  the  dog-days,  and  the  sickly  month  of  September 
came  on,  and  they  died  in  heaps,    A  part  of  them  had 
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M^Mrtbae^Mtte  people  of  Btnnia  (prcMblf  Ihe-VcHiqvt- 
tiMto)  iMi|flqiffomi^  took  a^Nttitege  of  tiie  diaire^  i»f  (te 
HtHNrtintonwrty  t4e  VcdentiBO  territorf,  vrbefe  fh^Iftiiiito 
fcuiifcMirliinim  lu^  Itoken  lefoge  with  what  propeft]rlhef  ImmL 
%eeii  MAe  to  w^e.  Bnt  tiie  Ronans  »!  Yeu,  pKMhig^  M . 
OiiJiiiiw  ttbeirheeid,  MoalJiemiiitkeM^/aMlyoaCiitt 
Hien;  and  haviiigttiVB  gotten  a  good  deal  of  aviiia,  of  w%ieh 
11^7  wvfe  00  ttuch  in  want,  they  began  to  pvepare  to  art 
againat  ^e  Gank.  A  daring  yoath  named  Fon^iia  Cbini- 
nittl  awaaft  one  night  on  corks  down  the  river,  and  eluding 
liie  Chmk  clambered  up  Hie  side  of  Hie  Gapitcd  f,  and  haiyiiig 
Aven  tbe  requisite  information  to  the  garrison,  vettmedby 
we  way  he  came.  ^  - 

But  the  Gkuls  soon  took  notice  of  abudi  whiA  had  ghreti 
way  aa  Cominius  grasped  it ;  they  also  obeerred  Hut  tiie 
grass  was  trodden  down  in  various  places  t;  the  roek  was 
^erefare  not  inaccessible,  and  it  was  resolved  to  scde  k. 
At  midnight,  a  party  came  in  dead  silence  to  the  spot,  and 
bepan  to  ascend.  Slowly  and  cautiously  they  clomb  up ;  lio 
Aoue  was  made,  the  Romans  were  buried  in  sleep,  Hteir 
aesKdnch  were  negligent,  even  the  dogs  were  not  aroused. 
The  Ibmnoat  Gaul  had  reached  the  summit,  when  some 
geese,  whidi  i»  sacred  to  Juno  had  been  sjmred  in  the 
fiualhe,  being  utartled,  began  to  flutter  and  scream..  The 
fioiae  awoke  M.  Manlius,  a  consular,  whose  house  stood  om 
the  hill ;  he  ran  out,  pushed  down  the ,  Gaul,  whose  fidl 
etnsed  Hwt  of  those  behind,  and  the  whole  project  was  baf- 
ied.  The  negligent  captain  of  the  guard  was  flung  down 
the  tock  with  his  hands  tied  behind  his  bade ;  and  every 
man  on  the  citadel  gave  Manlius  half  a  pound  of  corn;  and 
a  <juarter  of  a  flask  of  wine  as  a  reward. 

*  Among  th«  wonders  of  this  period  is  the  following.  While  the  Gauls 
surrooadtd  thv  Capitol,  tire  time  of  die  aanaal  sacrifice  of  the'  Fabian 
'^jNi#  «ti  tb«  Qtfivinal  Mrived.  C.  F Abius  Dorse,  who  was  on  th«  €apiM , 
ttMBnh^*  hiiinlfiitlth  the  QahiileclnBtiiTe,,  tooklfoe  laqvlrfte  tUm  In 
hit  hands,  went  down  the  cttout,  ascended  the  Quirinal,  performed  the 
Mcrtd  rites,  and  retimedf  tlM  Ocala,  «MiM4«Mker  hy  ^m^'m^  nAigion, 
tiAeliwIriflieriie^yeilioHl-  :^  .  v»  ^.  >  : , 

t  Under  the  modem  Ara  Ceti  (Nieh.  ii.  544),  thMia^^tlre  pait  «f  the 
M  flMlWit*MntBk4M#,  di^ri^  ArCiMieHtal  €hi»  («M  0mm.  25)« 

X  PlatsRh,  mi  mipru  p.  2$. 
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BUWithB,  and  the  garriflon  had  begun  to  eat  even  tbe.iolia 
^u^WroM^Qgft  /WWl  A^  }flfktiier  of  iMv  flhMd%u<^li»aimla« 
4»  Ifcrii  j<iidft  fowpj  tbw  ajemj  mMxi^^mmm^  «l#  taduna 
flinylKIt  ^.M^em^iam  had  ia?iidcdjfreir.kivit»i9^4)M|r 
JhlHiftakpiiiiBd  tp  leoeive  one  thoiia^ad  powd»  <^4ml 
W^jftmwt-  At  tha  w^igMpg  of  thegoH^Bgmmhad  fatp 

>i!i8PlHEr»jJift^»«^g ^  aword  ioto  tii^e  acale,  fBryiflif  "Woe 
«|i^  Ji^i^  YWft^BTHhedr*  (F^e  vtctisl")  The  Gaula.tbi'^  (^ 
4mjlif)d»jaid  re-crossed  the  Apemiiaea  with  their  we4tb**- 
* :  j^  ia  tb««  &at  history.relates  the^  transaction;  th^  ieg^ui 
ii  Qwiftw  tells  a  different  tale.  CaoiilhA#>  aa  ^e.  nt 
ABd^;^ad,  it  says*  at  the  head  of  the  Ardefitea,  givon  the 
Uanis  a  check;  the  Romans  at  Veii  passed  an  ordi^iai^ce.  ^ 
J^ffcijyy  Tcatoring  him  to  hi&  civil  rights,  and  mal^ii^  hm 
dJcOtiNr;,  to  jobtain  the  confirmation  of  the  senate  a^c^c^ 
jgifiZCofoimua  ascended  the  Capitol.  CamiUus,  at  the  h^ad 
of  ^  legions,  entered  the  Forum  just  as  the  gold  wm  hfiyiag 
m^^ii^;  he  ordered  it  to  be  taken  away ;  the  Gauls  pleaded 
l^e  tc^J^ ;  ixe  replied  that  it  was  not  valid,  heiag.ma^ 
Aiothbut  fte  knowledge  of  the  dictator.  Each  side,  grpp^ 
their  ams;.  a  battle  was  fought  on  the  ruiixs  of,  Ecm^  •  thp 
.Ccanls.were  defeated*  and  a  second  victoi^  qa  the.  Qr£^)^ 
znad.an&ihilated  their  army.  Camillu^  eoJieied  6^me  ip, 
tdfunph,  leading  Brennus  captive,  whom  he  cnrdered  ti^.]^ 

et  to  death,  replying  F<e  victis  /  to  his  xemf^sa^trmif^ 
Lt  to  return  to  history.  ^      , 

.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  miserable  condition  .o£  t;ihe  JElor 
naas  a&eas  the  departure  of  the  Gauls ;  their  city  t^as  ^j^ 
heap  of  ruina,  their  property  was  nearly  all  lost  or  dest]pye4, 
their,  fonner  allies  and,  subjects  were  ill  disposed,  towa^fl 
tbemf.  We  are  told  in  a  legend,  that  thQ  .people  qi  Focijk 
lea,  Fid^nae,  and  some  of  the  adjacent  towns,  came  in  amis 
against  Rome;  and  so  great  was.  the  panic  they  c^ufsd, 
liiat  a  popular  solemnity  t  kept  up  the  mejnojry  of  if  .1;<>^  J^ 
Iat)aag)e#  They  demanded  an«mbeji<^.i»atroMwdmiKi<}^^^ 
o£gttiid:^tt«ilae»«a  tiie^pnee^  peaos;    OPho JiotlMlMMW«tie 

t  Compare  the  account  of  the  return  of  thft/JiiMt^a  theia4iK^ytliit 
crohb  Sat.  L  1 1.  ^' .    «  j,>V'»  >**  t-icMf^  ; 
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in  the  utmost  perplexity,  wlien  a  female  alaTe»  nttmed  Fhi- 
16tiB  or  Tutula,  proposed  a  plan  to  avert  disgrace  from  th^ 
ladies  of  Rome.  She  and  several  of  her  ocHnpandons  were 
clad  in  the  prmtewta,  and  amid  the  tears  of  their  pretended 
relatives  delivered  to  the  Latins.  The  slaves  encooragied 
their  new  lords  to  diink  coptdusly;  they  fell  i^to  a  deep 
ftleep,  lind  Tutola,  mounting  a  tree,  raised  a  lighted  torch 
toward  Rome.  The  Roaians  fell  on  and  massacred  their 
slumbering  foes,  and  Tutula  ai^d  her  companions  were  re» 
warded  with  their  freedom.  Another  tradition*  told,  that 
at  this  period  the  scarcity  of  food  was  sudi  that  the  men 
past  sixty  were  thrown  into  the  river  as  being  useless.  One 
old  man  was  doncealed  by  his  son,  through  whom  he  gave 
such  useM  counsel  to  the  state  that  the  practice  was  ended. 

The  people  shrank  from  the  prospect  of  rebuilding  their 
ruined  city,  and  it  was  vehemently  urged  that  they  should 
remove  to  Veii.  Against  this  project,  which  would  have 
probably  quenched  the  glory  of  Rome  for  ever,  the  patri- 
cians exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost,  appealing  to  every 
feeiing  of  patriotism  and  religion.  A  word  of  omen,  casntd 
or  designed,  was  decisive.  "While  the  senate  was  debating, 
a  centurion  viras  heard  to  cry  in  the  Comitium  as  he  was 
leading  his  men  over  it,  "  Halt !  we  had  best  stop  ha^ie/' 
Tlie  senate  allowed  every  one  to  take  bricks  wherever  he 
found  them,  and  to  hew  stone  and  wood  where  he  liked« 
V  eii  was  demolished  for  building  materials ;  and  within  the 
year  Rom^  rose  in  an  unsightiy  irregular  form  from  her 
ruins. 

As^^k  means-  of  increasing  the  population,  the  civic  fraa- 
chlfee  ^ffm  given  to  the  people  of  such  Veientine,  Faliscan, 
and  ^apenate  towns  as  had  come  over  to  the  Romans 
during  the  Veientine  war ;  and  two  years  after  (362)efour 
new  tribes  (which  raised  the  whole  number  to  twenty-five,) 
were  formed  oiit  of  them. 

Thtewttifs  for  some  years  offer  little  to  interest.  TheEtrus- 
cans  aa^  6kid  to  have  fiedled  in  attempts  to  take  .Sutrium 
and  Nep^te :  tto  VoUdasiB  of  Antium  and  Ecetrse  went 
once  dbkj^'Jto  tl^ar'with  Rom^^  now  enfeebled;  Hemicai;! 
aiM  La!ti!Ei^^et«^kri%s>foiight  on  tiieir  side,  but  the  valour 
of  the^R3tnanttegioiiSiwa6<9till  triumphant.  The  Praenes- 
tines  al6o  measured  their  etrength  with  Rome,  butthe  banks 
of  thb  kMtt^'v^tHi^edtithei|:)xa^atJ(a75). 


.  '!I3i6  internal  biatory  o£  this  period  is  of  fytx  more  m* 
portanoe.  It  was  indeed  a  time  c^  distrea$»  augmented 
by  the  cru<^ty  iuod  barsliness  of  tibe  ruling  ovder.  In  jocdet 
to  build  tbeir  bouses,  procure  farming  implementfl^  «ad 
other  Qkecessaryi  tbingt,  the  plebeians  bad  to  borrow  money 
to  a  considierable  extent.  Hie  rate  of  interest  being  now 
miaed.jat  Honi^,  tbe  money-lenders  (argmtarii)  flo^keid 
tbitb^,  and  under  tbe  patronage  of  tbe  patiieian9>  for 
wbicb  diey  bad  to  pay  bigb»  ^ey  lent  to  tbe  people  at  9 
most  usurious,  rate :  interest  speedily  multiplied  tbe  piinpi* 
pall  tbere  were  also  outstanding  debts  to  tbe  patricians 
themselves ;  the  severe  law  of  debt,  which  the  Twelve  Ta^ 
bles. had. left  in  force,  but  which,  owing  to  the.proapeiity 
of  tbe  following  years,  bad  rarely  been  acted  on,  wasegaiiii 
]n>operalaony  and  freebom  Romans  were  reduced  to  bofid- 
age  at  home*  or  sold  out  of  their  country.  To  angsowen^ 
the  distress  of  the  people,  the  government  (urged  most 
probably. by  superstition)  laid  on  a  tribute  to  raise  donbl? 
the  amoumt  of  the  thousand  pounds  of  gold  given  to  tbe 
Cbanls,  to  replace  it  in  the  temples  whence  it  had  beear 
taJken. 

^  In  tlda  state  of  things  M.  Manlius,  the  saviour  of  tbe 
Capitol,  came  forward  as  ihs  patron  of  tbe  distressed.  In 
birth  and  in  valour,  and  every  other  ennobling  quality,  h^ 
yieMed  to  no  man  of  his  time,  and  he  ill  brooked  to  see 
himself  kept  in  the  background,  while  his  rival  Gamillus 
was  year  after  year  invested  with  tbe  highest,  offices*  in  the 
state.  This  feeling  of  jealousy  may  have  influenced  bis 
subsequent  conduct ;  but  Manlius  was  a  man  ,of  generous 
ixund,  and  when  one  day  (370)  he  saw  a  brave  centurion^ 
his  fellow'-soldier,  led  over  the  Forum  in  cbwns  :by .  the 
usurer  to  whom  he  had  been  adjudged  (addiGtua),  his  pity 
was  excited,  and  he  paid  his  debt  on  the  spot.  Once  in 
tbe  career  of  generosity  Manlius  could  not  stop.;  b^e  .sold 
aA  iestate. beyond  the  Tiber,  the  most  valuable  part  of, his 
firoperty,  and  saved  neaiiy  four  Jiundred  citizens  iromrbond^ 
age  by  lending  them  money  without,  interest.  '    .  . 

.  His  house  on  the  citadel. now  became  tbe,treQO^  of  all 
classes  of  plebeians;  and  he  js..said  to  hai^  bwit^  jn  his 
discourses  with  them,  that  the;p^bneiana.bad  i$mbe^le4  the 
money  raised  to  replace  the  votib^%.o0SeiingiS«and  thj^  they 
should  be  made  to  refund  and  liquidate  with  ittbei  jlei^  of 
the  poor.    The  proceedings  of  Manlius  eeemed  so  danger- 
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Qus  to  the  senate,  that,  by  tijueir  di^cti€|ii,.the.diftttto  A. 
Comelitts  Cqssus  had.bim-an:eiited  and  thro^wn  into*  |»i8on. 
Numbera.  of  the  plebeians  now  cl^ang^  tb^ir  araimeiit^  and 
let  tbeiir,  h^  *J*d  b^d  gpow  ^^egleoteid,  b»  mQUraera  ;'^  day 
and  ni^t  they  lingered  about  the.  piiftw-dPQr;  and  the  se- 
i^tf^,  either  alarnoyed  jot  having  no  real  cb^rge  againdt  Mm, 
set  him  at  Jiberty^       .  t  • 

,  .It  ia  likely  that  jthe  injustice  of  the  aqfutte-msiy^ye  ca^^ 
acerbated  Maidiue;  at  all  eyeints  he  Mras  BO^be^oiaeMil 
d^ajstgerous  citiTten,  and  tiwo  of  the  fxibiinesiiapeadied  ftim 
before  the  centuries  for  aiming  at  the  kingdom.  His  .4)nim 
qrder,chis  friends  and  kinsmen,  and  even  his  two  brothers, 
deserted  him  in  his  need ;  a  thing  unheard  ^,  for  evisn  for 
tljie  decemvir  all  the  Claudian  house  had  changed  their  tai- 
m^.  .  .On  the  Field  of  Mars  he  produced  aU  whomi  he/had 
preserved  from  bondage  for  debt,  and  those  whose  livea^he 
had  9aved  in  battle-;  he  displayed  the  arms  of  thiity  foes 
whom  he  had  slain,  and  forty  rewards  of  valour  conferred 
on  him  by  different  generals ;  he  bared  bds  breaotj  covered 
ijdiih  scars*  and  looking  up  to  the  Capitol  implored  the  goda^ 
whose  ftnes  he  had  saved,  to  stand  by  him  in.  his  ne^.  This 
ap^al  tp  gods  and  men  was  irresistible,  and  he  Was  ac- 
aj^tt^d.bythe  centuries.  But  his  enemy  GamiUus  was 
mctator,  and  he  was  arraigned  before  the  curies  (condlhtm 
pj^t^U,)  aaaembled  in  the  Poetilian  grove,  before  the  Nomen- 
t^  gatiQ,  who  readily  condemned  him  to  dea1&. 
, .  Mainlius  was  either  already  in  insurrection,  or  he  resolved 
not  to  fall  a  passive  victim.  He  and  his  partisans  occupied 
the  Capitol ;  treachery  was  employed  against  him ;  a  dave 
came,  feigning  to  be  a  deputy  from  his  brethrent ;  and  as 
M^nlius  was  walking  on  IJie  edge  of  the  precipiee  in  con- 
ference with  him,  he  gave  him  a  sudden  push,  and  tumbled 
him  down  the  roek*. 

,  Jli^  house  of  Manliufi  was  razed;  a  decree  was  passed 
that  no  patrician  should  ever  dwell  on  the  Capitcd;  and  the 
l^anlian  gens  made  a  by-law  that  none  of  them  should  ever 
bear  the  name  of  Marcus.  The  people  mourned  him;  and 
the  pes^tjle^ce  with  whicbt  Home  wa^  shortly  afterwards 
afflicted 'Wa^iregfa:4€d  as  .a  punishment  i^nt.by  the  gods  to 
avenge  the  dea^.oif  H^  psesewer  of  theiir  temples. 

*  Dioti.<  BvgL  %tm^  L'  Z«naxBfl^  TiL  •  $4 '   Iki  diis  iiianh«r  Odysseni,  one 
o{  the  Greek  chiefs  in  the  late  war,  was  killed  at  Athena, 
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.  MewltlMe  Ike  fiiideiy  ortbe  plebeianis  W6nt  on  inci-eas- 
ing;  day  after  day  debtot%  \rere  dn^g;ged  away  from  liie 
pnetoT^B-l^ibii^  to  t&e  private  dtmgeons  of  the  patriciaas'; 
tiie  wkcde  ptebeian  order  lost  spirit; ;  and  the  greedy;  Khbrt- 
sigixted  patridanis  -«reref  bvi  ther  pbint  of  redudng  ^nonie '  to 
a  feebk-ec^sU^empt^le  ofigarcSty,  Mrhen  two  men  appeared; 
who,  by  their  wisdom  and  finnness,  changed  the  fate  of 
Borne,  nid  wi^  it  lliat  of  the  wdtld.  These  w:ere'  the  tri* 
bimes  C.  licimus  Stolo  and  L.  Sextios  Latertous. 
.  £a  Ui6  year  378  they  proposed  the  three  foUo^vring  roga- 
ticoas. 

1.  Instead  of  consular  tribunes,  there  shall  in  future  be 
consuls,  one  of  whom  shall  of  necessity  be  a  plebeian. 

2.  No  one  shall  possess  more  than  five  hundred  jngers 
of  arable  or  plantation  land  in  the  dommn  (aget  publicns); 
nor  feed  more  than  one  hundred  head  of  large  and  five  hun- 
dred of  small  cattle  on  the  public  pasture.  Every  possessor 
must  pay  the  state  annually  the  tenth  bushel  off  his  com- 
land,  the  fifth  of  the  produce  of  his  plantation- land,  and  so 
nmeh  a  head  grazing-money  for  his  cattle.  He  shall  also 
employ  freemen  as  labourers  in  proportion  to  his  land. 

3.  The  interest  already  paid  on  debts  shall  be  deducted 
torn  4^e  principal,  and  tht  residue  be  paid  in  three  equal 
annual  instalments.  .      .  ^^ 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  authors  of  these 
measures,  which  were  to  ixiuse  new  life  and  energy  ittto 
the  state,  were  influenced  by  any  but  the  best  motives', '  but 
pat^cian^malignity,  and  that  ignoble  spirit  which  loves  to 
a88%n  a  paltry  motive  for  even  the  most  glorious  actions, 
kiveitted  the  following  tale. 

M*  Fabius  Ambustus  had  two  daughters,  one  of  'w^otft 
was  married  to  Ser.  Sulpicius,  a  patrician  and  consular  tri*- 
bune  for  the  year  378 ;  the  other  to  C.  Licinius  Stolo,  a 
wealthy  plebeian.  One  day,  while  the  younger  TVibia  was 
vidting  her  sister,  Sulpicius  returned  from  the  Pbihim.  and 
the  lictor,  as  was  usual,  smote  the  door  with  Mar  tod  tha^ 
it  might  be  opened.  The  visitor,  unused  to  subTi  ceremony 
in heriAodestpkbeian  abode, started,  andher  i^stte^sdaill^ 
in  poty  of  her  ignorance.  ^Bhe  said  n!otking,  but^thd  'mas- 
ter sank  deep  in  her  n^d:  her  f^yther,  6bservingh^r'^<^6'- 
ted,  inquired  the  cause ;  and  having  drawn  it  from  her, 
Iwsure^  her  that  she  should  be  on  an:ei|u«tity  wi&  hctf  ds- 
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<tdrr  isnAh^,  licimtus  and  Sexthts  forthtnth  began  toison- 

fefert  lA^aidures  fot  effeotrng*  what  he  propoded*. 

'  I  Hefltruggle  lasted  fire  yearsf*  '^^  patricians  had  not 

1161^;  to  heretofore,  die  Latins*  Hemicans,  and  V olsclsms  4)o 

dalia^'theif  aid;  neither  had  they  large  bodies  of  tilents 

J  ax;  tj^di^  devtytion.    They  therefbre  sou^t  to  gain  tiie  cVther 

-tt^bdtiefr,  byret»€senting^thetnisehievoQs  nature  of  flie  hilld; 

nad'  they 'sacoeeded  so  -well,  that  eight  of  the  college  forbade 

-Ihedl  tb  be  tisad.    lieiniufi  and  Sextms  retaliated  by  imp&- 

ding^the  election  of  consular  tribtmes.    They  were  them- 

>iJ^Ml^'re-^eted  year  after  year,  and  they  never  permitted 

^libe  electStm  of  consular  tribunes,  unless  when  the  state  was 

-kk'dang^'from  its  fbreign  enemies.   In  381,  the  oppoisiticto 

'  ^ifr'the  fedllege  was  reduced  to  five,  and  these  wavering?  the 

iiett^  year  (382)  the  tribunes  were  unanimous,  and  liie 

only  resource  of  the  oligarchs  lay  in  the  dictatorship.    Oa- 

<tiiillu&  was  appointed ;  and  when  l^e  tribes  were  beginning 

'to  vote,  he  entered  the  Forum,  and  commanded  tibLem  to 

d&p<srs^.     The  tribunes  calmly  proposed  a  fine  of  600,00Q 

asse^  OU'  him,  if  he  should  act  as  dictator.     Oamilhis  saw 

*ttat  the  ina^  power  of  the  dictatorial  name  was  gtme,  and 

"He  laid  ^down  his  office.     The  senate  appointed  P.  Memlius 

/%6  sUcceedi  and  he  named  C.  Licinius,  a  plebeian,  master 

of  the  hoi^.    It  was  agreed  to  augment  the  number  of  the 

Ittlepers  of  the  Sibylline  books  to  ten,  one  half  to  be  ple- 

%eian»;  and,  the  dictator  not  impeding,  the  people,  with  their 

*  Wonted 'ishort-sightedness  and  ingratitude>  were  beginning 

'to  vote' the  two  last  rogations,  which  concerned  themselves 

/  M ,  *  (Ffibius  had  been  a  consular  tribune  within  the  iast  four  years.  How 
^jiieHiCguMihis  dfiugjiiter  be  ignorant  of  the  pomp  of  the  office  2  Moreover, 
^^e  Y^  nothing  to  prevent  Licinius  from  being  one  himself,  aa  the  of- 
jfice  was  open  to  plebeians. 

'  * '  i^  Livy  makes  it  last  ten  years,  and  the  city  in  consequence  be  in  a  state 

^'bt  Complete  itnafchy,  without  any  supreme  magistrates,  for  fiveyears^ — 

)«  XTtn&iUfm  of  tbingg^  which  is  utterly  impossible.     The  jcause  of  this  is» 

,/t^^  t^e  cap^re  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls,  which  really  occurred  in  01.  99, 

o,  va9  supi^osed  tp  have  happened  in  01. 98,  1,  the  date  which  the  Greek 

'^inrojibiogersgave  ibr  the  descent  of  the  Gauls  into  Italy;  andtorecon- 

^  ^(W  th^  ftethan'FifLsti  With  this,  !fi  waist  necebiayy  to  suppose  that  five  years 

-  IhAAi]ktod<  vithintt  magiitnitea}.  and  itwas  aaonned  that  this  must  have 

been  during  the  disputes  on  the  Licinian  rogations.     Another  year  wa9 

put  in  on:  paotheTiOCcaBionj  so  that  the  dates  henceforth  are  five,  from  439 

ot8i)|^y.9ar)3/mr,l4lv4n$es  the -death  of  Csesari  therefore,  was  in  702,  not  708; 

^a)i&lH)%h «f!CbriAt,kV(746,  n0l  752.    See  Niebuhr,  ii.  d^S-^-dfi?^ 

''  [    .'(f      'i.>''A'1'i        .fll-J't*    "I'l.,      ir    I.     "1-1  ,  J  .      . 
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fanoBt  nearly ;  but  liciiuus,  telling  them  they  must  eat  if 
they 'would  drmk*,  inoorporated  the  three  billa  in  one,  and 
would  have  all  or  uome.   In  383  (388,)  the  bilLs  passed  the 
tribea ;  but  Camillus  was  again  made  dictator  against  the 
people.    The  tribunes  seat  their  officers  tp.  arrest  himi  he 
snw  the  inutility  of  further  resistance,  and  the  senate  and 
curies,  gave  their  assent  to  the  law*    L*  Sextius>  being  ap- 
pointed plebeian  consul,  a  last  effort  was  made  by  the  cu- 
ries, who  refused  to  confirm  him.    The  peoj^e  Jost  all  pa- 
tieaoe,  seized  their  arms>  and  retired  to  the  Avantinef* 
The  venerable  Camillus,  a- weary  of  civil  discord,  became  the 
mediator  of  peace,  and  vowed  a  temple  to  Concord.     The 
people  consented  that  the  city  prsetorship  should  be  con- 
fined to  the  houses,  as  a  curule  .dignity  coordinate  with 
the  consulate]: .    The  oiEce  of  curule  aedile,  to  be  filled  in  al- 
ternate years  by  two  patricians  and  two  plebeians,  was  in- 
stituted; aad'One  day  for  the  plebeians,  as  being  now  an 
mtegmnt  part  of  the  nation,  was  added  to  the  three  of  the 
Great.  Games.   The  centuries,  to  reward  the  illustrious  Ca- 
millus, elected  his  son  M.  Fuxius  the  first  city-prastor. 
.    The  passing-  of  the  licinian  lawi^  may  .be  regarded  as  the 
termination  of  the  struggle  which  had  been  going,  on  for 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half  between  the  orders.  »^  In  the 
'Whole  course  of  history  there  is  perhaps  nothing  to  be  found 
more  deserving  of  admiratu>n  than  the.  conduct  of.  the  ple- 
beians throughout  the  entire  contest ;  no  violence,  no  mur- 
ders;, no  illegal  acts  on  their  part  are  to  be  discerned,  though 
the  Annals  whence  we  derive  our  knowledge  of  it  were 
drawn  up  and  kept  by  the  opposite  party.    One  is  naturally 
led  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  this  moderation ;  and  they 
will  perhaps  be  found  to  be  as  follows.     In  the  first  place, 
that  steadiness  and  spirit  of  obedience  to  law  and  authority, 
which  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  Roman  character  while 
the  nation  continued  pure  and  unmixed;  next,  the  fact  that 
the  plebeians  were,  at  this  time,  composed  of  small  landed 
proprietors,  living  frugally  and  industriously  on  their  little 
farms,  and  visiting  the  city  only  on  market-days.    But  the 
chief  cause  was,  that  they  acted  under  theguidaQoe  of  their 
catural  leaidersv  their  nobility- and  gentry v  and  not  of  brawl- 

•  Dion,  fragm.  xxxiil.  t  O^d,  Fasti  ii  643. 

\  The  cunile  magfistrates  we^e  66  nMtt^  ^  b«tngf  aUon^ed  to  go  to 
the  senate-hoQse  in  a  chariot  {dirrus);  their  iheVfeiaUe  sebt  (sella  curd'" 
U*)  was  taken  opt,  and  parried  in  after  them.     Gellii^s,  iii,  IS. 


h^jif^pkfigoga^ ;  fox;  ^  Umu^tim  I<uli|,  thet  .^miii»,<iKi»|l 

ip.  th^.stajte.  .  It  wa$^  i^  factv  apai:t^f  tb^^f^rtun^  of  H<¥P90i 
t^ti^he  nevei:  yr^  afficted.^ith  ^Ijie.sca^rge  of  tbQ  9eUudi« 
lpjBf.bQi;n,lyjj:ig^iHTOg^tdi?iniigoguje,.t^  ^iflrfe.pf,tfce,G«rt 
ciaa  republics,  Wbeu  ^he  was  doomed  tQ  We  her  desaai- 
gpgJ4es,fLlsQ,  they  were  beasts  of  prey  of  a. higher  or^en,  o( 
her  noblest  and  most  anaeut  patrician  bouses^  the  Gor^* 
nelii,  the  Julii,  the  Claudii,  who,  disdaining  to  fawxtananii 
%t^r  jijue  electors  whom^ey  despised,  purchased  their  ywsl 
ypt^  or  t^rified  them*  and  carried  their  measuiBs  by.^ 
swords  of  armed  banditti.  But  these  unhappy  l^esare  yel^ 
{ar  off ;  two  centuries  of  glory  are  to  come  befere  we  9xm^ 
attb^,    To  return  to  our  narrative.  i 

,.  T!he  two  following  years  (390, 391,)  Rome  was  severfl|r 
afSicted  hy  a  pestilence,  which  carried  off  nmnbers  of  <i& 
orders;  among  them  the  venerable  M.  Furiua  Camillus,  tbA. 
secopd  founder,  as  he  was  styled^  of  the  city^  a  maa.  whc^ 
thpugh  his  deeds  have  been  magnified  by  fiction^  mt(9thaiGa 
been  really  one  of  the  greatest  that  even  Home  ev»  9arw«^ 
^9.fi.me^s  of  appeasing  the  divine  wrath,  b.  lectistprmtim*^ 
w;as  made  for  the  third  time,  and  stage-plays  were  eelct'* 
brated,.the  actors  being  fetched  from  Etruria.  The  Tiber 
also  rose  at  this  time  and  inimdated  the  city. 

.  It  had,  been  an  old  custom  at  Rome,  that  on  the  Ides  of 
September  the  chief  magistrate  should  drive  a  nail  into  the 
right  side  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  GapitoL  The 
reason  of  this  practice  was,  that  a  regular  acooui^t  mi^t 
be  kept  of  the  years.  It  had,  however,  been  for  sometime 
Intermitted ;  but  it  being  given  out  (392)  that  a  plague  bad 
once  ceased  when  a  dictator  drove  the  naU,  the  senate  seized 
the  opportuxdfy  of  making  an  attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  late 
laws*  cmd  L.  ^£anlius  Imperidsus  was  named  dictator.  HaT<» 
ing  driven,  the  nail,  he  commenced  a  levy  against  the  Her* 
niqam^;  but  the  t;^bunea  forced  him  to  desist  and  abdicate; 
and\the  ;i^  ,y^  (393).  the  tribune,  Mp  F^nipoxkius,  im-» 
peached  him  for  his  harshness  and  cruelty  in  the  levy.  One 
<^h9i^  jQa  wl^^h.^l^e  taribmi^  dw^lt  was  his  keeping  his  sob, 
merely  forra.defectin  his  ^peeoh^  at  Wbrk  in  the  country, 
among^thiii  kslatveEfi  -  TMyduiig  ttfaii,  when  he  heard  of  this 

*  That  is,  exposing  the  images  of  the  gods  in  public. 


liK^^TObtte^s%0Use.  -  Ott  teffing  iiis  iiame  he  im  tuInEtted^^ 
«r%^'deiiil^  idl  w^r^  ot^erecl  to  wi^ldfa^,  the  t^bime  tttr 
tiaf^Of  thinking  he  was  comis  to  give  hht  some  ikni[)6ttkftt 
i^fi^teatlon.  Mft&lkis  then,  drawing  his  knife; '  mefisUreAit 
la!fr>with  inBtaiit  death  if  he  did  not  sweur  to  droptSte 
Btfdiiecnidon;  The tmifiedtiibime swore;  thediatgeieigaSix^ 
Maflliais  was  iiot  proceeded  hi;  and  the  people,  t0  tB&k 
tiiei^  admiiation  of  his  filial  piety,  eleisted  the  yotm^pptait 
OQ^  ef  the  legioaary^ tribunes  fbr  the  year.  -        '  *' 

'Hie  folowing  romantic  act  is  also  placed  in  tins  3reeir.' 
A  great  chasm  opened  in  the  middle  of  the  Forum ;  ib'W 
it^  Up^  was  #oiind  to  be  impossible :  the  soothsayeiR^  titi<* 
nottO^ed 'that  it  would  only  close  when  it  contained  whtfC 
Rome  possessed  of  most  value,  and  that  then  the  durat^ 
of  the  state  would  be  perpetual.  While  all  were  in  dthifyt 
and  'perplexity,  a  gallant  youth,  named  M.  Curtius,  d^-' 
miUicled  if  Rome  had  anything  more  precious  than  aimis' 
afid  'falour.  He  then  mounted  his  horse,  fully  caparisohed/ 
and  Vfbaie  all  gazed  in  silence,  regarding  now  the  Capitor 
and  the'  temples  of  the  gods,  now  the  chasm,  he  solemhlj^ 
de^roted  himself  for  the  weal  of  Rome ;  then  giving  his  hOr^e* 
the  'Spurs,  he  plunged  into  the  gulf  and  disappeati6d';  ^^ 
peopk  poured  in  fruits  and  other  offerings,  and  the  yawning' 
jcfaasm  at  length  closed*. 

A  war,  the  cause  of  which  is  not  assigned,  being  nt5w 
dedared  against  the  Hemicans,  the  plebeian  donsul  L.  6e'-' 
imeius  invaded  their  territory.  But  he  let  himself  be  surw  ^ 
ptked,  his  soldiers  fled,  and  he  himself  was  slain .  Tl^ ' 
vinBtorioos  Hemicans  advanced  to  assail  the  camp;  buit  the'* 
soidieiiB,  encouraged  and  headed  by  the  legate  C.  Bulpieiu«r, ' 
made  a  sally  and  drove  them  off.  At  Rome  the  news  of  the  ' 
defeat  and  death  of  the  consul  gave  the  utmost  joy^ to  the; 
patricians.  "This  comes,"  they  cried,  "of  polluting  the  au-  * 
spices:  men  nught  be  insulted  and  trifled  with,  not  sd'thj^^' 
immortal  gods."  Ap.  Claudius  was  forth^th  created  dfc- 
tator,  and  having  levied  an  army  he  went  and  Jt^ifted^tlA^^' 

^  The  legend  wtii  evidently  Invented  to  gitnfe  tin  ori^  to  ttlfe  ISrtfti*'^ 
CttrHua,.M  a  part  of  the  Forum  wbs  nomsd.  Ihd  hiitdtUh  iPlsO^^WIiiiCn 
sought  to  rationalise  all  ^  legends  of  the  oi^  1|istoi^ 791$^  t^^Mt  if^wma 
so  named  from  Mettus  Curtius,  a  Sabine,  wtvo.in  the  jf  jr  ^i^t^e^;9klip^yi?f') 
lus  and  Tatitis  plunged  with  his  horse  into  the  lake*  which  uenf  bcci^ied' 
that  place.  '    •      "  ■■■    "■'  -''   -    ''■'*?'  •■'''    •'ir.i»;[ys  .'•i  hnO'  ' 

q5 


Mti^i&nHfiUmA.:  The  HenB6a»ft:.>on  tkefar  aide  stndiied^ 

-everyunem^r  ^  of  ^e  military  age  -were  jBumitroaed  Co 
-tjbfiev  fiddi  ^^t  oohopts*  of  fou^  hi:^dr6d' inen>«&dir>ef 
dtic^^yktMias^^mlAi 4iottb2e fXly  and ti  promiseiof  fetitve«im- 
munity  from  service  if  victoriousv  BUkAnn  tbe'fiKmt}of  tiieir 
ftMivfllije  oearsLgei  skill,  and  discipline  of  tke  /tw«  taow 
%&v«iwe»  pCK^Aea  weiie  «<qfiial.  The  battle  was  kxi^  and  ob" 
.iftitiltfle :  "the'Roiaaaa  knights  had  to  dismount  and  fight  in 
A^  htmt:^  The  conflict  ended  only  with  the  ^  night:  a 
^bftovES^'  victory  remained  with  the  Romans,  who  had  lost 
hoft^ti&axHi  of  llieir  men  and  several  of  their  knights.  .Next 
odayiH^Hemicans  abandoned  their  camp;  the  Romans  were 
ittio^imueh  ecLhansted  to  pursue,  bnt  the  colonists  of  Bignia 
'J!&U  on  and  ^  routed  them.  The  following  year  (3d4):  the 
-BKunansicova^ed  their  lands  with  impanity,  and  tDok<HdMdr 
-itQ^hf  o^i'Femntinum.  As  the  legions  were  retunung,  the 
tf£H)iii!tinea  closed  their  gates  against  them,  which  gprve  oc- 
-eosicaifto  a  war  with  this  people. 

HitTheuGaoIs,  owing  most  probably  to  the  influx  of  new 

ttettiies  fttim  home,  l^d  for  many  years  spread  their  saiva^s 

ito^ytjkut  very  utmost  point  of  Italy.    Latium  suffered)  w^ 

"^tfeeivest^Anda  Gallic  army  is  said  to  have  appeared  at:  this 

f&m^  onitii^  Anio.     T.  Quincdus  Pennus,  the  dictator,  led 

i«ttii)afiny:ag8dinftt  them.     While  they  stood  opposite  each 

}0thery  la  Gaul  of  gigantic  stature  advanced  on  l^e  bridge, 

nmi  ahalles^d  any  Roman  to  engage  him.    T.  Manlius 

i(h^i;«Ehb<  had:  saved  his  father)  then  went  to  the  dictator 

and  craved  permission  to  meet  the  boastful  foe.     Leave  was 

TftedfygRaited;  hra  comrades  armed  him  and  led  him  against 

th^-hii^e  Oauil,  who  put  out  his  tongue  in  derision  of  the 

^pygmyi^ohampion.    In  the  combat  the  Gaul  made  huge  outs 

ifwitik  bist^ayy  broadsword ;  the  Roman  running  in  threw 

'.nptthe  botbom.of  the  foeman's  great  ^ield  wi&  his  own, 

.innd^etting' inside  of  it^  stabbed  him  again  and  again  in  t^e 

-hs^lfi  HYLhe  fell  like  a  mountaini     He  took  nothing  frasn 

-hfanjsaie  hkigolden  collar  (torquh),  whence  he  dedved  the 

.namfi'ja£II!k)r(|utoiat4     The  Ganis,  dismaydd  at  the  fiall  of 

Qie&v  ahailqpBOD;>b0oke>tdp  inl  theidgiitand  retiTed  to  Hbur. 

. //ThkifoUw«ing'^ar.(09d)(kh&GvQiisjf^gainiappeared;  and, 

3iidit^d9iHthothB^biii1iiie^,3oainniitted  great  ravage  inLa- 

dtiuuD^'liieToeveii  <Ulv«iicttd  toi  theiidsrallajof  Roknii,  where  Q. 
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ServQkis^Ahikwaaana^bdicialfcir,  and  a  Vatde  ^ras  fought 
before' tii€tQolliB»  ga^.  /^Thfi'losAon.both.  aid€tiwa9  oon- 
aidc&BUe^  )but.  tiu^i^uk'Were  dsmDoffi  9»d  «a)fchey  ap* 
pioaciifid  Til»r.Ah«7  were,  attaeked  by  tilie  comul  Pcetelius 
and  theiidctor)^  coniqpleted..         r  ■ 

•tTwviyeaiDB  after  (397)  theiGaol&camt}  again  into  Latium 
andtsnoaaiipedvat.Cedam.  i  ThBacommon  daiiger<  caused  a 
xetilnitalof.  tiifijaiuaenl  alliance  betiv^enRolteiaiid  htitiam, 
•and.  a  combined  aimy  under  .tbft  dictator  G^  SulpiaiuA  took 
the -field.  The  dictator^  loth/  toiiak  a  battle  ivhen  the 
eaiEftny -might  be  overcame  more.sujrely  by  delay,  encamped 
in  «.  atitMig  position,  whidh  th9  Gauls  cUd  not  Ttnture.  to 
attack  9  bat  Ins.  own  soldiers  giew  impatient*  and  demanded 
to  he-led  to  battle.  Sulpidua,  fearing  he  might  not  be  able 
to  Yeatndn  them,  complied;  but  the  event  justified  his. cau- 
tion ;  the  legions  were  driven  back,  and  but  for  the  efforts 
of  despair  which  they  made  at  the  call  of  the  diotatoar,  and 
a  stratagem  which  he  had  devised,  they  woidd  have  .sus- 
tained a  defeat.  He  had  the  sight  before  sent  off  all  the 
horseboys,  anoed  and  mounted  on  mules,  into  tib4)  woods  on 
tiie  litUs  over  his  oamp,  and  directed  them  when  he  wade  a 
signal  to  show  themselves  and  advance  toward  the  enemy^s 
camp«  'He  now  made  the  signal;  the  Gau]fi»  fetring  to  be 
est  off  hook  their  camp,  fell  back ;  the  Romana  pressed  on 
them,  and  they  broke  and  made  for  the  woods,  where  great 
numbers  of  them  were  slain*  The  gold  found  in  their  camp 
was  walkd  up  in  the  Capitcd,  and  the  dictator  triumphed, 
as  he  deserved* 

•  But  while  the  arms  of  Rome  were  thus  fortunate  under 
the  ^ctator,  they  sustained  a  disgrace  under  the  consul. C. 
Fabius  in  Etniria;  for  the  Tarquinians,. with  whom^i there 
now  was  war,  gave  him  a  defeat ;  and  having  taken  three 
hmxked  and  seven  Roman  soldiers,  they  oSkced  them  as 
Tiictims  to  their  gods.  The  Roman  territory  ttDitiie  ..south 
was  alsa  ravaged  by  the  Vokciaiis  of  Velitrss.  and  PriVeT- 
niunc  butt  the  next /year  (398)  tile  Briven^tss  weraide- 
leslied  under  their  own  wi^s>l^.the  cCMOsnlijOi.  Mutciub.  >> 

This  year  was.  meitowablB'  for  the  ooddeiBipaAialL  of  ;C. 
Licixdasnterithe  j>tiEa&6grfe]ladii  ( of! .  bisMOwnnlwvlio  tHi^'lwaa 
filed  IQ^OOO  &B«s  lfartfhamig.i4}€l^ijdg^Bdt)flithei>ptiblic 
land,  <dnEie  haifile&aglheldiiiitf  1telnanie/Di£  hsa^so^c^hom  he 

had.en%«^c^9A^^  ^  *tV^(PWPfi^^9fc#Jwto»t!lPofelw«i  i  By  a 
rogation  of  the  tribunes  M.  Decilius  aQd>Xi.jM«eBiua,.  .the 
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late^^interest  wasrednced  t6tenpei;oent..(/i»ii«««j}okmm); 
and  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  patridansto  have  Ismm 
pasaed  kway  ^om  the  city>  by  the  BoldieraVheftiundevfthq 
suHtaiy  oa^«  The  consul  On.  Maalius  held  in  the  ^canup 
at  Sntraum  as.  assembly  of  the  tribes,  and' 'passed  a  law, 
iiiipoeittg  an  ad  vahrem  dttty  of  five  per  cest^on-tiie  eoDoax^ 
(apatum- of  slaves.  Tha  law  was  a  good  one;:  the  Beonfee 
readily  gUve  it  their  sanction ;  but  the  tribunes  saw  the  ni« 
tedbr  objedt,  and  they  made  it  capital  to  hold  such  aasem^- 
blies  in  future. 

Tlh:-^9/the  consol  M.  Fabius  engaged  a  combined  artny 
c^  "the  Tarquinians  and  Faliscans.  The  Tuscan  Lueum6ni^a; 
we  tare  tbld,  rushed  out  in  front  of  their  line,  shaking  seipeata 
and  waving  lighted  torches.  This  novel  apparition  at  £nil 
daunted  the  Ilomans ;  but  they  soon  shook  off  the  tenroia  of 
superstition,  routed  their  foes,  and  took  their  camp.  --  It 
would  however  appear  that  the  victory  was  on  the  side  6i 
the  Tuscans,  for  they  soon  after  entered  the  Salinsevand.lt 
was  found  necessary  to  appoint  a  dictator.  The  plebeiaa 
consul  M.  Popillius  Lsenas  named  the  plebeian  G.  Maroias 
Rutilus,  who  made  another  plebeian,  C.  Plautius,  master  df 
tiie  horse.  The  patricians  rdFused  tlie  dictator  all  the  means 
of  fdarming  an  army,  but  the  people  gave  him  everything 
kS' refilled;  he  defeated  the  enemy,  took  8000  priscmers^ 
^d  triumphed  without  the  consent  of  the  patricians. 
I-  As  the  alliance  had  been  renewed  with  the  Latins  and 
BeHiioans,  tlie  oligarchs.resolved  to  make  a  bold  effort  to 
^t  rid  of  the  Licinian  law ;  and  for  five  successive  years* 
iff  means  of  interrexes  and  dictators,  the  consuls  were,  in 
^te  af  the  tribunes,  both  patricians.  During  this  period 
nothing  of  note  occurred  except  a  defeat  of  the  Tarqui- 
Hians  in  401 ;  on  which  occasion  three  hundred  and  filty- 
eight  of  the  principal  men  among  the  captives  were  brought 
to  Home  and  put  to  death  in  the  Forum,  in  retaliation  of 
Uieir  barbarity  in  the  year  397.  The  Caerites  also,  being 
accused  of  storing  in  the  war,  only  escs^ed  the  vengeance 
t>fR<$me  by  the  surrender  of  one  half  of  their  domain.  They 
i^rifire  iheA  g«antedi  a  trude  for  one  hundred  years. 
'  'At^le^h  tlie  patticians  were  oblige  iio  give  way,  and 
^3>C.  MavctifUdRut^us theplebeuaii beeadoe thecoUeegue 
^%  y^gflus  i&'tbe  0d2isulajt6«  ■  ,>  •- 
r..-  I^.mighii  be  ,e9^peQt^d.&op,,the.  i^un^9  of  the  cpnsuk 
that  something  would  be  done  to  relieve  the  distaress  of 
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tkepeoplei} '  -AoeordiBglfyifiTe  conunifluonori  {^ff^tevinft 
flum^ri^^i  toro  intridaiaia .  and  three  piebeiapos^  mrere  bpd 
pOBhtedfor  theJiqnidatioii  6f  debts.  Money  teaa  vdiraaiee^ 
QBt  of  the  tDeaeuxy  to  tiioee  who  could  give  good  aecunty  t 
i£-«iiy  oiie  prefened  Biakmg  his  property  ovei  to  his  tsrtfdis 
tocsy  it  wils  TBlued  and  transferred  to  them.  As  many  fb< 
jeots.'tiinfl  Jcbanged  hands,  a  new  eenius  was  tequioed^  K^td 
nijispite  of  all  ^e  efforts  of  the  patiieians,  who  had  reeo4 
vered  the  whole  ccmsiilate  this  year  (404),  €L MsrciusBiiji 
tUas  was  chosen  the  first  plebeian  censor.  •  :•  ^ 

In  t&e  year  405  the  Gauls  poured  once  more  intd  Ltittiiim. 
The  consul  M.  Popillius  Laenas,  a  plebeian,  nuuchediagiijntaft 
tbem,  and  took  a  position  on  a  strong  eminence*  The  Txv 
irisna  commenced  fortifying  a  camp ;  the  rest  of  the  om 
luntB  were  drawn  out ;  the  Gauls  charged  i^*hill ;  the  consid 
/^ceiTed  a  slight  wound  and  had  to  retire ;  this  damped 
the  spirit  of  his  men,  but  he  soon  returned  and  restored 
the  battle ;  the  Gauls  were  driven  down  into  the  plain*  aiiid 
tiiey  abandoned  their  camp  and  fled  to  the  Alban  moun- 
tains, whence  they  spread  their  ravages  over  the  country 
during  the  foUowbig  winter. 

The  plebeian  consul  triumphed ;  but  L.  Furuis  Camilhis; 
being  made  dictator  for  the  elections,  had  the  audacity  to 
nominate  himself  and  another  patrician  for  the  onynng 
year  (406),  and  the  people  were  obliged  to  acqumee.  A 
huge  army,  composed  of  Latins  and  Romans,  was  fonned, 
winch  the  consul  Camillus  led  into  the  Pomptine  diatriofi, 
who-e  the  Grauls  now  were.  While  the  two  armies  It^ 
opposite  each  other,  a  huge  Gallic  chief  advanced,  and 
diallenged  any  Roman  to  engage  him  in  single*  eombatk 
M;  Valerius,  a  military  tribune,  a  young  man  of  three-^end*- 
twenty  years,  accepted  the  challenge.  Just  as  the  combat 
began,  a  raven  (corvus)  came  and  perched  on  the  Roman's 
h&id,  and  during  the  fight  he  continually  assailed  with:  his 
beak  and  claws  the  fstce  and  eyes  of  the  foeman,  whom 
therefore  Valerius  easily  slew ;  the  raven  thien  rose,  and 
Hying  to  the  east  was  soon  out  of  sight.  When.the  viator 
went  to  atrip  the  shun,  the  nearest  GqmIs  isdvanc^.to  pre^ 
Tent  him ;  this  brought  on  a  general  -action  2 .  the .  Q«#lsiw,ere 
wQKBted  and  re&b»d;  and.the^  neiver.agsini^p^sured^iia  J^ 
tium.    Valerius,  who  was  henQef(»rth.niufiL^  Qw^1f>  ;9W 

*  The  legen<t',  lik^  ihtit  of  torquak^;  Wks'lbV^n^  ^Ut@iudi  tot 
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rewarded  by  the  consul  vrith.  ten  oxen  and  a  golden  crown^ 
and  when  T.  Manlius  Torquitus  was  made  dictator  for  the 
elections*  he  named  him  consul  with  the  plebeian-  M«  Po* 
piUiuB  Laenas. 

«  In  the  codasidate  of  T.  Manlius  Torqu&tuaand  C«  Platte 
tins  (408) » a  further  effort  was  made  to  rdJMve  the-  debtor*. 
Interest  waa  reduced  to  five  •  per  cent  (fcfims  semkmd*' 
mum),  and  debts  were  to  .be  paid  in  four  equal  instalmenta» 
one  down,  and  the  remainder  in  one,  two,  and  three  yeturs^. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  one  of  the  various  reductions  of  the 
weight  of  the  as  took  place  at  this  time. 

In  the  year  404  a  truce  for  forty  years  had  becii  made 
with  the  Falisoana  and  the  Tarquinians ;  the  ancient  league, 
as  we.  have  seen,  had  be^i  renewed  with  the  Latins  and 
Henucans;  all  was  quiet  on  the  side  of  the  Volseians,  when 
Rome  had  to  enter  the  lists  with  a  foe  more  formidable  thasa 
any  she  had  yet  encountered. 
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^,  PEACE  WITH  THE  SAMNITES. 

hi  the  year  832  a  body  of  the  Samnites  had  descended  from 
their  mountains  into  the  rich  plains  of  Campania.  By  a 
odrmposilikni  they  became  the  populus  or  ruling  order  in 
tiid  city  of  Vultumum  (henceforth  named  Capua),  a  city 
equakin  size*  to  Rome  or  Veil,  and  at  all  times  noted  fen* 
itJft'hstury  atid'its  relaxing  effects  on  the  minds  of -those 
wfao^  abode  ( ill  it.  '  The  Samarites  of  the  city  and  plain 
gradually  chahgdd  their -maimers,  and  ^became  estranged 
Irbmi  tiidr  <  rtgged  mountain  brethren.  In  412  these  last, 
uiged4iy4  their 'advtmtdroni'ispiritlior  thef'pvessuwof  popu« 
kt^on/i^amfe'downon  tbd  ooiiiltri^^beitweentihe  Vidtumus 


and  t^eliiris,  inhabited  by  the  Sidicinians  and  other  Aix« 
soniui  peoples.  The  Sidieinians  appHed  to  ihe  CampA*- 
nidn^  tof9$i^  dnd  the  militia  of  Capua  took  the  field  against 
the  Samnites ;  but  the  hardy  mountaineers  easily  routed 
4;fa^  before  the  %ftU8  of  I^e&miin,  and  then  tranefetriiig' the 
wur  to  Oampanki,  came  and  encamped  on  Mount  TifUta, 
vhieh  overhangs  Capua.  The  plundering  of  thei#  lands, 
tiie  bumtng  of:  their  houses  and  homesteads,  drew  the 
Clonpanians  again  to  the  field  t  but  again  they  were  de<* 
feafted,  and  were  now  shot  up  in  their  town.  Finding 
their  own  strength  insufiicient  they  looked  abroad  for  aid, 
and  none  appearing  so  well  able  to  afford  it  as  the  triple 
federatidn  south  of  the  Tiber,  their  envoys  appeared  at 
Rome.  A  treaty  of  alliance  was  readily  formed  with  them ; 
and  as  there  had  been  since  401  an  alliance  between  the 
Romans  and  Samnites,  envoys  were  sent  to  inform  them  of 
this  new  treaty,  and  to  require  them  to  abstain  from  hosti- 
lities against  the  allies  of  the  federation.  The  Samnites 
looked  on  this  as  a  breach  of  treaty,  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  Roman  envoys  orders  were  given  to  lead  the  troops 
into  Campania.  War  against  the  Samnites  was  therefore 
declared  at  Rome,  and  the  consuls  ordered  to  take  the  field. 

The  consul  M.  Valerius  Corvus  led  his  legions  into  Cam- 
pania, where,  probably  in  consequence  of  some  reverses 
of  which  we  are  not  informed,  he  encamped  on  the  side  of 
Mount  Gaurus  over  Cuma.  The  Samnite  army  came  full 
of  confidence ;  the  consul  led  out  his  troops,  and  a  battle 
commenced,  highly  important  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
as  the  prelude  of  those  which  were  to  decide  whether  the 
empire  of  Italy  and  of  the  world  was  reserved  for  Rome 
or  for  Samnium. 

The  two  armies  were  equal  in  courage,  and  similarly 
armed  and  arrayed ;  that  of  the  Samnites  consisted  entirely 
oi  infantry,  and  the  horse,  which  the  consul  sent  first  into 
action,  could  make  no.  impression  on  its  fiim  ranks.  'He 
then  ordered  the  horse  to  fall  aside  to  the  wih^,  and  kd 
OD  the  legions  in  perscm^  The  fight  wks  most  obstiitoike': 
each  seemed  resolved  to 'die  rather  thai^yieftds  atiieilgth 
a  despevste'ieffort^ of  •despair  on  the  pait  of  r  thbrKomabi 
droye  liie  Sammtdsiaack  ^l^ey  waveittd,tb|X)k3liind(ifieki<tq 
their  intreitehedtamp^i^thieli  diieyr  abandoned  intibh^  night 
and  fell  baok^tol}Snes«ulaJ^>Til»7Idl^claiBdttQ(tbofee)'lv^ 
asked*  why  they  hadbAed/Tidist  tbd  eyesvofbthei  Romana 


Beertfdd^^  b«  '6«  itm/  ft&d  tlieir  0iat\m»iihk)$e  tiff^mHtdtify 
Bd'tlral tkey  06c^  not  dtaadbeSre  tiiein;     '    ' .  .^   -r:,  i  ,,,. 
The  otberooHftttl;  A.  Dor&elitu^  Cblist»rtofiiS|?'^^n^»l9^ 
T^atOdio  Invacb  Saikniim/ kd  }u»  wemf  tO'^Sfttntda^ibiie 
ncflM^Mi'gamnit^  town  to  Capua;    The  'A^faikk^mJOd^-i 
p^^rtutior  |iiLiyiel  ranges,  indosing  fei1iie.3rillejr8^7^o>i£l 
no#t]it(i  k^nth,  and  the  road  to  Beneventttm^ppoMesovbi^ 
thl^ni^    HlM  bon»ul»  advanciiig  catelessly,  hod  craved  tbe 
fitM  range,' ftnd  haa  li&e  of  inarch  had  reached^  the  ^ndli^ 
when  on  lookhig  back  ikey  saw  the  wooded  heights^bdimdi 
them^ocfcupsed  by  a  Samnite  army :  to  adTtmee  was:)dax&r 
gtftoits,  repeat  seemed  impossible,     in  Ibhis  perplexity;  ft' 
Mbune  named  P.  Deeius  proposed  to  occupy  with -the- 
Prihcipes  sod  Hastates  of  one  legion  (that  is,  1600  mesg) - 
a  he%ht  over  the  way  along  which  the  Samnites  wets? 
coining.     Tlie  consul  gave  permission  ;  Dedus  s^ed  the-  '• 
height,  wMch  he  maintained  against  all  the  ^ffatta  of  liie^. 
en#iny  till  the  favourable  moment  was  lost,  and  tib^e  eonsor: 
hafd  led  back  his  army  and  gained  the  ridge.     Wlien  nigiilJ >  * 
csone,  the  Samnites  encamped  about  l^e  hill  andWenttoi^ 
sleep;  in  the  second  watch  Deeius  led  down  hid^m«n'bi' 
sitenca,  tinA  they  took  their  way  through  the  mid^t  of  ti&e 
slumbering  fees*     They  had  gotten  half  through^  when-* 
one  of  the  Romans  in  stepping  over  the  Bamnites  struek  - 
a^ftttt  A  shield;  the  noise  awoke  those  at  hand  (the  alarfn 
Bptti6udi  the  Romans  raised  a  shout,  fell  on  all  th^y  met,' 
and  got  off  without  loss.     They  reached  their  own  camp 
while  it  was  yet  night,  but  they  halted  outside  of  it  tift 
theday  was'cokne.    At  dawn,  when  their  presence  was  an- 
not^ceid,  all  poured  forth  to  greet  them,  and  Deeius  was 
led  i^  triumph  through  the  camp  to  the  consul^  who  began 
to  extol  his  deeds;  but  Deeius  interrupted  him,6a3ring  tiiat 
now  Wad  die  time  to  take  the  enemy  by  surprise.    The 
amdfy  was  led  oiit,  and  the  scattered  Samnites  were  fiafien 
on'  and  routed  with  great  slaughter.    After  the  victory  the 
Goft^iil' gave 'Deeius  a  golden  crown  and  a  hundred  oxen, 
one  of ^whieh  was  white  with  gilded  horns;  this  Deeius 
offctredinsae^ce  to  Fetther  Mars,  the  rest  he>gave  to  hie 
cottKiftkdi^'ili^etiiv  and  e»^ soldier  presented  them  with  a. 
pound  tof'ic6m"aaid  a^pltlt  (^esftarim)  of  wine,  while  the 
oonmil, 'glY^g  th^miieiK^  k^  ox  and  two  garments,  assured 
tiieiQi  0if.,ft,d(mUi^'9Upw«^ni9e  o£  qorn  in  future.    The  army 
fur^er.woive  th)»  <ri>ii£dioiud..  crown  of  ifrasS'  and  placed  it 


oir  the  >browa  of  BeciiMi  «iid  a  aimHar  csown  wa  bestowtd 
on  him  by  his  ownmeti.    Such  wjeve  jtfae  'g/^uu^frnwi^hy  • 
wlttch^<0metfoaliered4teheTOio.8pkitiQJhfQf «^        ..   ] 

"the  8aBuute6  at  Sufit&iila  had  beai  kQpdf^-i 
I,  and  ib6j  apread  thdr  savages  over  Qmif$s^r 
Hie  Irwo  oonsalarannies  being  united  under  Valecifu}|i)aiia' 
aad.  encamped  hard  hj  liiem,  and  aa  Valeriua  had  Itftfaji* 
the  baggage  and  camp-foUowers  behind,  the  Romiui  Bjmjp.i 
ooeu^ied  a  much  smaller  eamp  than  ^SA  uai«al  to^.tiim 
nninben.  Deceived  by  the  size  of  their  eanQ>.tbe  Simnileav 
damoured  to  storm  it,  but  the  caution  of  tiioeif  kiad«i»^ 
withhdd  them.  Necessity  soon  compelled  Iheoi- to  seoiis-. 
tiie  country  in  quest  of  provisions,  and  emboldened  by  the  t 
consul's  inactivity  they  went  to  greater  and  greater  div 
BtSDoes.  Thifiwas  what  Valerius  waited  for;  he  suddenly  r 
assailed  and  took  their  camp,  which  was  hiiX  sligh^y-, 
goivded;  then  leaving  two  legions  to  keep  it,  he  divided .( 
tiie^rest  of  the  army,  and  falling  on  the  scattered  Sanrr 
nites  cut  th^n  ever3rwhere  to  pieces.  The  shields  of  the. f 
slain  and  fugitives  amounted,  we  are  told,  to  40,000,  the 
captured  standards  to  170.    Both  consuls  trium]^ed.    cm'? 

While  the  Roman  arms  were  thus  engaged  ia&  Campani^r 
the  Latins  invaded  the  territory  oi  £e  Pdignji»<»»  tto.> 
kiaamen  and  allies  of  the  Samnites.  t  t      .Tr 

No  military  events  are  recorded  of  the  year  419,  huta^ 
strange  tale  of  an  insurrection  of  the  Roman  army  .baer- 
been  handed  down.  The  tale  runs  thus :  iThe  I^MusaiTr 
scddiers  who  in  412  had  been  been  left  to  winter  In  Gapuai  / 
corrupted  by  the  luxury  which  they  there  witnessed' .fM34r 
enjojed,  formed  the  nefarious  plan  of  massacring  tihe  ia*  r- 
ha^tants  and  seizing  the  town.  Their  projeclis  had  Aot- 
x^ened  when  C.  Marcius  Rutilus,  the  consul  for  413,  oame  * 
to  take  the  command.  He  first,  to  keep  them  quieti  gave.  : 
out  that  the  troops  were  to  be  quartered  in  Capua  the  M^ir 
k>wtag  winter  also;  then  noting  the  ripgiead^rst, ,he  -n^tv 
them  home  under  various  pretexts,  and  gave  furloughs  ^  . 
any  that  asked  for  them :  his  colleague,  Q*  Serv3iu9Ab&la<rf  • 
took  care  todetain  all  who cameto  Reme.  .llhe.<8tn9tagAiaih> 
succeeded  for  some  time ;  at  leng&  theaoldiervs  (pei$j9ijiied):; 
that  none  of  tiieir  comrades  eai^eihs^krf  i^roeh^nthat  tsr^,* ; 
going  home  on  fnrlough  halt^  aAfLdu^tulm^y'a  9Arr<)9v.|m(ia>'. 

«  There  wtore  p^<>babty  wartbtfi^rih^^Mfer^i^'tU^^'nuxMj  liK%^ 
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between  the  sea  and  the  mountaixus  east  of  Tarnuctna; 
here  it  was  joined  by  all  who  were  going  home  singly  on 
leave,  and  the  whole  number  soon  equalled  thatol  an  army. 
They  broke  up  and  marched  for  Rome,  and  encamped  upder 
Alba  Longa.  Feeling  their  want  of  a  leader^  .and  leaminf^ 
that  T.  Quinctius,  a  distinguished  patrician,  who  being 
lame  of  one  leg  firom  a  wound  had  retired  from  the  city, 
was  living  on  his  farm  in  the  Tusculan,  they  sent  a  party 
by  nighty  who  seized  him  in  his  bed,  and  gave  him  the  op- 
tion of  death  or  becoming  their  commander :  he  came  to 
the  camp,  was  saluted  as  general,  and  desired  to  lead 
them  to  Rome.  Eight  miles  from  the  city  they  were  meX 
by  an  army  led  by  the  dictator  M.  Valerius  Corvus.  Each 
aide  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  civil  war,  and  readily 
agreed  to  a  conference.  The  mutineers  consented  to  en- 
trust their  cause  to  the  dictator,  whose  name  was  a  suffi- 
cient security.  He  rode  back  to  the  city,  and  at  his  de- 
sire the  senate  and  curies  decreed  that  none  should  be 
punished  for,  or  even  reproached  with,  their  share  in  th« 
mutiny,  that  no  soldier's  name  should  be  stxuck  out  of  the 
roU  without  his  own  consent,  that  no  one  who  had  been  a 
tribune  should  be  made  a  centurion,  and  that  the  pay  of 
the  knights  (as  they  had  refused  to  join  in  the  mutiny) 
should  be  reduced.  And  thus  this  formidable  mutiny  oomr 
menced  in  crime  and  ended  in — nothing ! 

Another  and  a  far  more  probable  account  says  that  the 
insurrection  broke  out  in  the  city,  where  the  plebeians  took 
arms,  and  having  seized  C.  Manlius  in  the  night,  aad  forced 
him  to  be  their  leader,  went  out  and  encamped  four  miles 
from  the  city,  where,  as  it  would  seem,  they  were  joined  by 
the  army  from  Campania.  The  consuls  raised  an  army  and 
advanced  against  them ;  but  when  the  two  armies  met, 
that  of  the  consuls  saluted  the  insurgents,  and  the  sol- 
diers embraced  one  another.  The  consuls  then  advised 
the  senate  to  comply  with  the  desires  of  the  people,  and 
p^ace  was  effected. 

The  still  existing  weight  of  debt  seems  to  have  been  the . 
oause  of  this  secession  also,  and  a  cancel  of  debts  to  have 
been  a  condition  of  the  peace.  Itcnding  on  interest  at  all 
is  said  to  have  been  prohibited  at  this  time  by  a  plebiscitum, 
or  decree  of  the  tribes  ;  and  others  were  passed  forbidding 
any  one  to  hold  the  same  office  till  after  an  interval  of  ten 
years,  or  to  hold  two  offices  at  the  same  time.     It  was  also 
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Screed  that  bbth  tWe  consuls  toight  be  ^ebeians.  "The 
name  of  thei  tribune  L.  Genucius  being  mentibned,  it  & 
pxibbable  that  he  tras  the  author  of  the  new  laws. 

Thfe  ftillbw5ng  year  (414)  peace  was  made  with  tKe 
^S^UidMtttes,  dn  -the  light  con(£tion  of  their  giving  a  year's 
pky  and  Ifhree  months'  provisions  to  the  Roman  army ;  and 
they  Wfere  allowerd  to  make  war  on  the  Sidicinians.  This 
moiferatibil  on  the  side  of  the  Romans  might  cause  sur- 
prise, were  Jt  not  that  we  know  they  now  apprehended  a 
oonffldr  with  a  powerful  people. 

Thri  Bidicinians  and  Campanians,  on  being  thus  aban- 
doned, put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  Latins, 
with  whom  the  Volscians  also  formed  an  alliance.  The 
Hemicans  adhered  to  the  Romans,  with  whom  the  Samnites 
^ere  now  allied.  War  seemed  inevitable,  and  T.  Manliua 
Ibrqudtus,  and  P.  Decius  Mus*  were  made  consuls  for  415 
with  a  view  to  it.  But  the  Latins  would  first  try  the  path 
6f  peace  and  accommodation ;  and  at  the  call,  it  is  said,  of 
the  Roman  senate,  their  two  prsetors  and  ten  principal  se- 
nators repaired  to  Rome.  Audience  was  given  them  on  the 
Capitol,  and  nothing  could  be  more  reasonable  than  their 
demands.  Though  the  Latins  were  now  the  more  numer- 
ous people  of  the  two,  they  only  required  a  union  of  per- 
fect equality, — one  of  the  consiis  and  one  half  the  senate 
to  be  Latins,  while  Rome  should  be  the  seat  of  government, 
said  Romans  the  name  of  the  united  nation.  But  the 
senate  exclaimed  against  the  unheard-of  extravagance  of 
thfese  demands,  the  gods  were  invoked  as  witnesses  of  this 
scandalous  breach  of  faith,  and  the  consul  Manlius  vowed 
that  if  they  consented  to  be  thus  dictated  to,  he  would 
come  girt  with  his  sword  into  the  senate-house  and  slay 
the  first  Latin  he  saw  there.  Tradition  said  that  when 
the  gods  were  appealed  to,  and  the  Latin  prsetor  Anniui 
spoke  with  contempt  of  the  Roman  Jupiter,  loud  claps  of 
Sunder  and  a  sudden  storm  of  wind  and  rain  told  the 
anger  of  the  deity,  and  as  Annius  went  off  full  of  rage,  He 
tumbled  down  the  flight  of  steps  and  lay  Hfbl^s^  at  the 
bottom.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  magistrates  ifeaved 
the  other  envoys  from  the  fary  of  tlie  people.  Wai^'wdii 
forthwith  declared;  and^thfe  cton^istt^'innies  wetB  IfeiHed. ' 


M     •]  ,  »■» 
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•  This  was   the  Decius  who  had  saved*  the,  army  in  the' campaign  gf 
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.  ,i^s  ^he^  Latin  legions  were  now  in  Campania^  the  RomailB 
instead  of  entering  Latium  took  acircuit  through  the  country 
p€ite  Sabines,  Marsians,  and  Pelignians,  and  being  joined 
b{r.  tije.  Saamites*  and  probably  the  Hemicans,  came  and 
enoamped  before  the  Latins  near  Capua.  Here  a  drettttt 
pr^^sented  itself  to  the  consuls :  the  form  of  a  man-,  of  size 
V^T&[  than  human»  appeared  to  each,  and  announced  that 
the  general  on  one  side,  the  army  on  the  other,  was  due  to 
tbi9  MJQJUSs  and  Mother  Earth ;  of  whichever  people  the 
g^^ral  should  devote  himself  and  the  adverse  legions; 
tll^s  would  be  the  victory.  The  victims  when  slain  por- 
t(^#Qg  the  same,  the  consuls  announced,  in  presence  df 
^bm  offiioers,  that  he  of  them  whose  forces  first  began  to 
yidd  would  devote  himself  for  Rome. 

./Toreetere  strict  discipline  and  to  prevent  any  treachery, 
t^  OCKDfiul  fcnrbade,  under  pain  of  death,  any  single  com" 
bets  with  the  enemy.  One  day  the  son  of  the  consul 
l^(fE|n)iu9  lanced  with  his  troop  of  horse  to  come  near  to 
whesre  tiUe  Tusculan  horse  was  stationed,  whose  commander^ 
G^as^nus  Metius,  knowing  the  younger  Manlius,  challenged 
hiH^  ^  asiitg^  combat.  Shame  and  indignation  over- 
powered the  sense  of  duty  in  the  mind  of  the  Roman ;  they^ 
t9g^  sjigai^t  each  other,  and  the  Tusculan  fell ;  the  victor, 
bearing  the  bloody  spoils,  returned  to  the  camp  and  came 
^93^  ^ei»  to  his  father.  The  consul  said  nothing,  but 
f(^$hwith  called  an  assembly  of  the  army ;  then  reproaching 
l^^'Sftn  with  his  breach  of  discipline,  he  ordered  the  lictor 
tQ-rliiy  hold  ^  him  and  bind  him  to  the  stake.  The  {^^sembly 
a^iif^-.  nmte  with  horror ;  but  when  the  axe  fell,  and  the 
blopd,  of  the  gallant  youth  gushed  forth,  bitter  lamenta- 
tion,, mingled  with  curses  on  the  ruthless  sire,  arose.  They 
took  up  the  body  of  the  slain,  and  buried  it,  without  the 
cemp^  covered  with  the  spoils  he  had  won ;  and  when  after 
the  war  Manlius  entered  Rome  in  triumph,  the  young  men 
WQul^  not, go  forth  to  receive  him,  and  throughout  life  he 
\P4_tq:them.an  object  of  hatred  and  aversion. 

..^.llieiWiar  betwe^i  Rome  and  Latium  was  little  less  than 
civil ;' the  (^Idieiier  and  (^cers  had  for  years  served  togethe;r 
i^  )ihe  same  companies  and  they  were  all  j^cquainted*- 
lliey  jnow^PQd,;jn  ,ba.ttle«array  opposU^  other  at  the 

tofkt  of  iMaunK  VeSttiuas^i  the  Sarnies  and'H^micans  being 

op(K>fted to  t^eOscfth  Idlies  of  the  Latins;  fioth  the  con- 
iuls  sacrificed  before  the  battle ;  the  entrails  of  the  victim 
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offered  by  Decius  portended  misfortone,  but  heiria^  ^t 
the  signs  boded  well  to  Mooliaa;  ''  'Tis  well/'  said  he;  *' tf 
i^y  colleague  has  good  sign^."  In  the  batU&tiie  left  wing* 
led  by  Decius>  was  giving  way ;  the  consul  sow'thatf  Us 
hour  was  coBue;  he  called  aloud  for  M.  Vyerius;  tlie  Pdntii'<- 
fex  Maximus,  and  standing  cm  a  naked  weapon,  clad  inrhte 
ofmsular  robe,  his  head  veUed,  and  hia  hand  on  hii  ^hinvh^ 
xf^eated  after  the  pontiff  the  form  of  devotion*^  He  thek 
sent  the  lictors  to  announce  to  Manlius  what  he^had^  don^, 
and  girding  his  gown  tightly  round  himf,  and  moontil^ 
his  horse,  he  ru^ed  into  Hie  midst  of  the  enemies,  m 
seemed  a  destructiye  spirit  sent  from  heaven ;  whet^ever  be 
came  he  carried  dismay  and  death ;  at  length  he  fell  covered 
with  wounds.  The  ardour  of  the  Roman  soldiers  revived, 
and  the  skill  of  Manlius  secured  the  victory.  When  the 
front  ranks  (Antesigndni)  of  both  armies  were  wearied,  he 
ordered  the  Accensi  to  advance ;  the  Latins  then  sent  for- 
ward their  Triarians :  and  when  these  were  wearied,  the 
consul  ordered  the  Roman  Triarians  to  rise  and  advanoef. 
The  Latins  having  no  fresh  troops  to  oppose  to'them  "O^ei^ 
speedily  defeated,  and  so  great  was  the  slaughter  that  bttt 
one  fourth  of  their  army  escaped.  Next  day  the  body  of 
the  consul  Decius  was  found  amidst  heaps  of  slain  2Ssd 
magnificently  interred.  '      -^ 

The  Latins  fled  to  the  town  of  Vescia,  and  by  tibe  ads^ 
of  their  praetor  Numisius  a  general  levy  was  made  in  Ia- 
tium,  with  which,  in  reliance  on  the  reduced  state  of  ^  the 
R(»nan  army,  he  ventured  to  give  the  consul  battte  at  Tri* 
fanum,  between  Sinuessa  and  Mintumae^  on  the  oth^i^ttidfe 
of  the  Liris.  The  rout  of  the  Latins  was  so  com]^lete,'that 
few  of  the  towns  thought  of  resistance  when  the  ^nsul  i^n^ 
tered  Latium.  The  Latin  public  land,  two  thirdii  of  that  of 
Ptivemum,  and  the  Falemian  district  of  Campania,  were 

*  The  form  of  devotion  was  as  follows :  "  Janus,  Jupiter,  Wtlier 
Mars,  Quinnus,  BeUdna,  Ziares,  ye  nine  gods  (JNfwensilBsyiyt  tvtdi^^, 
ye  gods  who  have  power  over  us  alulour  es^ie^r  ye  ^nds'df'theSlad, 
you  I  pray,  worship,  implore  that  ye  will,|;lve  strex^hfABtd^i^toxjjr/l^ 
the  Roman  people  and  the  Quintes,  and  that^e  wiU^send^t^rof^^a^, 
and  deat&  to  the  enemies  of  the  tlontan  peoj^le  Ancl  tfie  <^uir!tes.  ,,A^r|- 
hate  spoken  sado  I  devote  tnffitolffdlrttiere]^!ek6Hc,  th^krui^,  i^g^Jndl^  anj, 
auxiliaries  of  the  IV^itian  peo]^f»r4ndi  ^kitesMffflti^'^tlklfie'  lite  ^g!6hi 
and  auxiliaries  of  the^eAffny  tafh^, gods' M  l)^idte)id).'4«d)td)1tlot]^ 

f  The  Gabme  cincture. 
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seized  for  the  Roman  peofde^  and  alignments  of  2|>  ji^ersOft 
tbis  Bide,  3^  on  the  other  side  of  the  lAna,  were  maide  to  the 
poor  plebeiaAs,  who  murmured  greatly  at  the  large  quantitjr 
that  was  reserved  afi  domain.  As  the  Campanian  knighttf 
(1600  in  number,)  had  remained  faithful  to  Rome,  to  com* 
pensate  them  for  the  loss  c^  the  Falemian  land,  they  wem 
given  the  Roman  municipium,  ajid  each  assi^ed  a  repul^ 
charge  of  350  denars  a  year  on  the  state  of  Capua. 

The  Latin  and  Volscian  towns  continued  singly  to  reskit^ 
and  the  conquest  was  not  completed  till  the  year  417.  Pru^ 
dence.  and  .  some  moderation  were  requisite  on  the  part  of 
Rome,  in  order  not  to  have  rebellious  subjects  in  the  Latins, 
Citizenship  therefore,  in  different  degrees,  was  conftfxied 
^on  them ;  but  they  were  forbidden  to  hold  national  di«te# 
and  the  commercium  and  connubium  between  the  people  ^f 
their  different  towns  was  prohibited.  The  principal  far* 
milies  of  Velitree  were  forced  to  go  and  live  beyond  thfi 
Tiber,  and  their  lands  were  given  to  Roman  colonists; 
Their  ships  of  war  were  taken  from  the  Antiates,  and  they 
were  forbidden  to  possess  any  in  future.  Some  of  them 
T^ere  brought  to  Rome ;  the  beaks  (rostra)  were  cut  off 
others,  and  the  pulpit  {suggestum)  in  the  Fonun  adorned 
with  tJiem,  whence  it  was  named  the  Rostra.  The  mvmd* 
pium^  such  as  the  Latins  had  formerly  had  it,  was  given  to 
the  people  of  Capua,  Cumae,  Suessula,  Fundi,  and  Formiss. 
The  Latin  contingents  in  war  were  to  serve  under  their  own 
9&cers,  apart  from  the  legions. 

While  the  Roman  dominion  was  thus  extended  without, 
wise  and  patriotic  men  of  both  orders  saw  the  necessity  of 
internal  concord,  and  of  abolishing  antiquated  and  mm 
mischievous  claims  and  pretensions.  In  416,  ther^cnre* 
the  patrician  consul  Tib.  ^milius  named  his. plebeian  col- 
league Q.  Publilius  dictator,  who  then  brought  forward 
the  following  laws  to  complete  the  constitution.  1.  The 
patricians  should  give  a  previous  consent  to  any  law  ttaX 
was  to  be  brought  before  the  centuries.  For  as  such  a  law 
must  previously  have  passed  the  senate,  and  the  centuries 
could  make  r  no  alteration  in  it,  «a?kd  more  wisdom  was  not 
likely  to-be  found  in  thecudes  than  in  the  senate  and  cen* 
tu;ries  united,  their  opposition  co\ild  hardly  have  any  ground 
.but  ^prejudic^e  and  spit^.  2*.  The  JPlebiscita  should  be 
bpdmg,  An  all,,Q.ui]ite9.  Th»  ol^ect  of  this  law  was  the 
i$ame»  .for  ^9  the  people  now  Oj^oupAed  tiie  place  of  the  for- 
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met  Populus,  and  every  measure  was  approved  of  and  pre- 
pared in  the  senate,  the  leaving  the  power  of  rejecting  it 
with  the  patricians  was  needless,  and  might  be  mischievous. 
3.  One  of  the  censors  should  of  necessity  be  a  plebeian. — Hie 
curies  were  induced,  we  know  not  how,  to  give  their  as- 
sent to  tiiese  laws.  Internal  discord  was  now  at  an  end, 
and  tiie  golden  age  of  Roman  heroism  and  virtue  began. 

The  stairs  for  the  ten  succeeding  years  are  of  compara- 
tive unimportance.  The  Romans  and  Samnites  both  knew 
that  another  war  was  inevitable,  and  they  made  the  neces- 
sary preparations  for  it.  In  428  the  people  of  the  Gredt 
town  of  Palseopolis,  being  in  alliance  witii  the  Samnites^ 
began  to  exercise  hostilities  against  the  Roman  colonists  in 
Oampania.  '  As  they  refused  to  give  satisfaction,  the  consid 
Q.  PubliUus  Philo  was  sent  against  them,  while  his  col- 
league, L.  Ck)meliu8  Lentulus,  watched  the  motions  of  the 
Samnites.  PublDius  encamped  between  Palseopolis  and 
its  kindred  town  of  Neapolis,  and  on  his  sending  word 
home  that  tihere  was  a  large  body  of  Samnite  and  Nolan 
troops  in  them,  envoys  were  sent  to  Samnium  to  complain 
of  this  breach  of  treaty.  The  Samnites  replied  that  those 
were  volunteers,  over  whom  the  state  had  no  control ;  that 
they  had  not,  as  the  Romans  had  alleged,  excited  the 
people  of  Fundi  and  Formise  to  revolt,  while  the  Romans 
had  sent  a  colony  to  Fregellse,  in  a  district  which  of  right 
was  theirs ;  that,  in  fine,  there  vras  no  use  in  arguing  or 
complaining  when  the  plain  between  Capua  and  Suessula 
offered  a  space  on  which  they  might  decide  whose  should 
be  the  empire  of  Italy.  The  Roman  fetial  then  veiled  his 
head,  and  with  hands  raised  to  heaven  prayed  the  gods  to 
prosper  the  arms  and  counsels  of  Rome  if  right  was  on  .her 
side ;  if  not,  to  blast  and  confound  them.  Right  certainly 
was  not  on  the  side  of  Rome,^  for  she  had  first  violated 
the  treaty ;  but  war  was  not  to  be  averted,  and  it  was  now 
to  begin. 

A  Roman  army  entered  Samnium  on  the  Volscian  side, 
ravaged  the  coimtry,  and  took  some  towns.  Publilius'  year 
having  expired,  his  command  was  continued  to  him  under 
the  new  tide  of  Proconsul ;  and  soon  a  party  in  Neapolis, 
weary  of  the  insolence  of  the  foreign  solders,  began  to  plot 
a  surrender.  While  Nymphius,  one  of  the  leading  men^  in- 
duced the  Samnitiss  to  go  out  of  the  town,  to  embark:  in 
the  ships  in  the  port,  and  make  a  descent  on  the  coast  of 
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Latiwii*  €att«IAfii»  aaollMr  of  the  FM^»  «k)fial%lf0i|t 
after  them,  wbA  admitted  the  Jioma^ft  at  anpther*    Th# 
Smnnifcii  fawttoifly  diapened  aad  fled  bcnaei  th^stjEfobna 
«0fii«dfir9m  the  tcywn  immoleated* 
.  Ai«bicl  ttUy  of  the  Sammtea  were  the  pe^ikfe  erf  ttui 
OradBcitj  of  Tareatum;  <hi  the  other  haa(d«.th^  kinpoiiiii 
He  Apniiiutt  aad  Lucaniaaa,  were  in  aUiancQ  with  Bomi^ 
Bat  ia  tiua  year  (429)  a  revolution>  of  the  aatUKa  of  which 
wa  are  ttnioloixiied,  took  place  in  Lucania»  the  fponaeqpcooa 
of  which,  was  the  aut^jection  of  the  country  to  Sumuuni* 
A  siBular  fate  menaced  the  Apuliana,  if  not  aided;,  butto 
reach'  Apulia  it  was  necessary  to  pass  through  the  Vestioa 
oauatry,  the  people  of  which  (one  of  the  Marsian  confede? 
deiacy.)  raised  a  passage.    It  was  apprehended  at  iUnaf^ 
that  if -the  Vestinians  were  attacked,  ihe  other  throe  i^stejw 
wha^were  now  neutral,  would  take  arms,  and  throw  tbeijr 
weight  into  die  Samnite  scale,  and  their  valour  was  well 
known;  hut,  on  the  other  hand,  the  importance  of  Apalia 
ui'a.military  point  of  view  was  too  great  to  allow  it  tp  be 
ioat,  and  the  consul  D.  Junius  Brutos  led  his  army  into 
tfaa  Vaatiae  country.    A  hard-fought  victory,  and  tiie  cap^ 
tote  «il  two  of  their  towns,  reduced  them  to  submission, 
and  the  other  members  of  the  league  remained  at  peace* 
•;  The  otiier  consul,  L.  Camillus,  fell  sick  as  lie  was  about 
taismde  Samnium,  and  L.  Papirius  Cursor  was  made  dio- 
4ator ;  but  as  there  was  said  to  have  been  some  error  in  the 
WipircH,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Rome  to  renew  them. 
Aa  he  was  departing,  he  strictly  charged  Q.  Fabius,  the 
MMialBr  of  the  horse,  whom  he  left  in  command,  not  to  risk 
«&  aotian  on  any  account  during  his  absence.    But,  heed'^ 
leM  ,Qf  Us  orders,  Fabius  seized  the  first  occasion  of  eur 
gaging  the  enemy,  over  whom  he  gained  a  complete  victoiy . 
Ab  soon  aa  the  dictator  learned  what  had  occurred,  he 
hastened  to  the  camp,  breathing  fury.    Fabius,  warned  of 
his  ^poroach,  besought  the  soldiers  to  protect  him.     Papi- 
ripa  oame,  ascended  his  tribunal,  and  summoned  the  master 
ol  the  hofae  before  him.    He  demanded  why  he  had  dis* 
obeyed  oidersi  and  thus  weakened  the  military  discipline. 
His  defcBCQ  b«it  irritated  his  judge  the  more;  the  llctois 
q>prQaiohed  and  began  to  strip  him  for  death;  bebrokefrom 
them*  and  sought  refuge  among  the  Triarians :  confusion 
aioae ;  those  neatest  the  tribuMd  prayed,  the  more  remote 
the  dictetof;  the  lagates  came  round  him,  en- 


mSid  ddrlMMff  tilem.  N%fat  ended  tiie  ccttteBt. 
^{MlriK^the'iiyil^  Fy>»»fled  to  Rome,  mid  ^hkMm^ 
adyi^  nuide  Ms  complamt  of  the  ilirtitrtr  tn  thuniiimlihil 
iMM  i  iM'Hm^  he  wlus  speilkiiigr,  f^HHuar,  ifho  h^AA- 
ltf#gOTte#Ma<fce  ctiBp  ^th  the  utmoBt  t«J>idiiit7,  entmjt 
iflitNMeMI  life  Mctors  to  seize  him.  The  Bemteal^plita^l 
Vdl^fie^^^vfi^  llie^^taBle :  tiie  elder  ¥Mm  fteiy  qipMied  Id 
tfite;  peb]^,  h^DPre  whom  he  eidarged  on  ^  eroeltf  of  the 
diistictor.  TSverj  heart  beat  in  unison  with  liialt  of  tke 
*  tin^-honoiired'  father ;  but  when  P^pmus  Bhowed  isim  irih 
gorous  neeedsitf  of  upholding  military  disciplind,  b^  wliioh 
the  state  was  maintained,  all  were  silent^  from  cmnrietioii. 
At  length  the  people  and  their  tribunes  united  intk  Fabius 
snfd  the  senate  in  supplication,  and  the  dictator,  deemaig  bill 
aivttfaofity  sufficiently  vindicated,  granted  life  to  b»  nittte 
ofthehOrile.  / 

iPapiiius,  having  returned  to  his  army,  gate  tbe  Swmnitea 
a  decisive  defeat;  and  having  divided  tiie  spoil amoogifak 
iS^^ers  to  regam  their  favour,  and  granted  a  tiuoe  fttr  A 
year  to  the  enemy,  on  condition  of  their  giving  etebtdUitr 
a  gafment  and  a  year's  pay,  he  returned  to  F^aie'  and^tn* 
nmphed.  ' 

The  events  of  the  next  year  (431)  are  dubkmsi  but  in 
43^  the  camp  of  the  dictator,  A.  Cornelius  An^tfa,  wliofaMi 
entered  Samnium  without  sufficient  caution^  was  saxpnitd 
by  a  superior  force  of  the  enemy.  Hie  day  do6«l  b^iMie 
an  attack  could  be  made,  and  in  the  night  tbo'disialot* 
leaving  a  number  of  fires  burning  in  the  campiled«aw^pdiis 
legions  in  silence.  But  the  enemy  were  on  ihie  atect^aod 
their  cavalry  httng  on  the  retiring  army,  to  slftekeiiit^paoi* 
Witih  daybreak  the  Samnite  infeuxtay  came  ttpr  ai^  Aus^k^ 
tator,  finding  further  retreat  impossible,  drew  hk  toees^i^ 
in  otder  of  battle;  A  desperate  conffict  comm^niseA?  dttong 
five  bours  neither  side  gave  way  an  inch ;  the  Siatsok^fntae, 
seeing  the  bagga^  of  the^  Romans  but  sliglrtly  gcralad, 
madefor  it,  andb^anto^under;  while  th»s  ettgi^ed^they 
were  f alleii  on  and  cot  to  pieees  Tj^  #e^  EtoiftniliwAe/wto 
then  tutned  and  asiiailed  &  now  xmpttit^ctfcd'Weiit  of-4Jie 
Samnite  infantry;. The  cfictator urged hi»fegl*A^t»»ew^^«^ 
croons ;  the  Stoftt^e^  wsj^^inred,  IrrofceV ahd-fi^i  ;^4lieirgeiie- 
ral  and  thousands  f£S^«ndi^iefea^»  were  made  ieiaptivefc 

Meantime,  bn^f&e  did^'of kpdia  «i  tftj^ial^  glsaomwf 
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lory  iras  gatiied  by  the  consul  Q.  Fabiusj  aad  Qm  qaiit  of 
the  Satnniles  being  now  quite  broken^  tiiey  were  anxioiu 
for  peaoe  on  elmoBt  any  terms.  As  it  is  usual  with  a  people, 
whm,  measures  to  which  they  have  giyen  their  full  and 
eager  eonsent  have  failed,  to  throw  the  entire  blame  oa 
their  leaders^  sq  now  the  Samnites  cast  all  their  misfortunea 
on  Fuiius  Brutulus,  one  of  their  principal  men»  and  resolved 
to  deuvev  him  up  to  the  Romans  as  tiie  cause  of  the  war* 
The  noble  Samnite  saved  himself  from  disgrace  by  a  vo^ 
luntary  death ;  his  lifeless  oorpse  was  carried  to  Eomje  c  the 
Roman  prisoners)  of  whom  there  was  a  large  number,  were 
released,  and  gold  sent  to  ransom  the  Samnites.  The  ut- 
most readiness  to  yield  to  all  reasonable  terms  was  evinced ; 
but  nothing  would  content  the  haughty  senate  but  the 
supremacy*,  and  sooner  than  thus  resign  their  national  in- 
Aependenoe  the  Samnites  resolved  to  dare  and  endure  the 
uttermost. 

In  the  spring  (433)  the  Roman  legions,  led  by  the  con- 
suls T«  Veturius  and  Sp*  Postumius,  encamped  at  Callatia 
in  Campania,  with  the  intention  of  directing  their  entire 
force  against  Middle  Samnium.  The  Samnite  general* 
G«  Pontius^  spread  a  felse  report  that  Nuceria,  in  Apulia« 
was  hard  pressed  by  a  Samnite  army,  and  on  the  point  of 
surrender^  and  the  consuls  resolved  to  attempt  its  relief 
without  delay.  They  entered  the  Samnite  country^  and 
advanced  heedlessly  and  incautiously.  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
tow&  of  Caudium  they  reached  the  Caudine  Forbs,  as  a  pass 
was  named  consisting  of  a  narrow  valley  between  two 
wooded  mountains ;  a  hollow  way  led  into  it  at  one  end^ 
and  a  narrow  path  over  a  mountain,  which  closed  it  up,  led 
out  of  it  at  the  other  end.  Into  these  toils  the  consuls 
condueted  tiidr  army ;  they  saw  nothing  to  alarm  them  till 
the  head  of  the  column  came  to  the  furtiber  end,  and  found 
the  passage  stopped  with  rocks  and  trunks  of  trees,  and  oq 
looking  round  beheld  the  hills  occupied  by  soldiery.  To 
advance  or  to  retreat  was  now  equally  impossible ;  they 
threw  up  entrenchments  in  the  valley,  and  remained  there, 
the  Samnites  not  attacking  them,  in  reliance  on  the  aid  of 
famine  t*  At  length,  when  their  food  was  spent  and  hun- 

*  Answering  tp  the  hegemony  oT  the  Greeks.  SeeHist  of  Greece,  pa*«m. 

'I*  There  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Romans  made  a  desperate 
effort  to  extricate  themselves,  and  were  driven  back  with  grtst  slaughter 
<A|^pisn,  3wiBi,  9U  6,  jCicero  de  0£  ill.  30.) 
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ger  began  to  be  Mt,  they  sent  depntieB  to  leani  the  w3t  of 
the  Sflttiilite  leaden.  It  is  said  that  Pontkus,  tm  thlaoceiu 
sion,  «efit  for  Ms  fotiher  to  advise  him :  this  vimewtbki  old 
man,  -iigho,  in  high  repute  for  wisdom,  dwelt  at  Cfludimi; 
was  oonve3red  to  the  camp  in  a  wain,  and  his  adfice  was 
either  to  let  the  Komans  go  free  and  uninjured,  6r  totally 
to  destroy  the  army.  Pontius  prefetred  a  middle  ooRdrse^ 
sAd  the  old  man  retired  shedding  tears  at  the  misisry  ktf 
saw  thence  to  come  on  his  country.  The  teims  acoordeA 
by  Pontius  were  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  alUanee  bcM 
tween  Rome  and  Samnium,  the  withdrawal  cf  Roaoaii  eo* 
lonieii  from  places  belonging  to  tiie  Samnites,  and  the  giving 
back  all  places  to  which  they  had  a  right.  The  arms  and 
baggage  of  the  vanquished  army  were,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
to  be  given  up  to  tiie  conquerors.  How  rarely  has  Rome 
ever  granted  a  Vanquished  enemy  terms  so  mild  as  tiliese  I 
Yet  the  Roman  historians  had  the  audacity  to  talk  of  tiie 
insolence  of  the  victorious  Sanmites,  and  liie  Roman  senate 
and  people  the  baseness,  meanness,  injustice,  and  barbarity 
to  put  to  an  ignominious  death  the  noble  Pontius  twenlrf* 
seven  years  after ! 

These  terms  were  sworn  to  by  the  consuls  and  tiieifprin- 
cipal  officers,  and  six  hundred  knights  given  as  hostages 
till  they  should  have  been  ratified  by  the  senate  and  people. 
A  passage  wide  enough  for  one  person  to  pass  was  made  in 
the  paling  with  which  the  Samnites  had  inclosed  t^em*. 
and  one  of  the  pales  laid  across  it,  and  through  this  door 
the  consuls,  followed  by  their  officers  and  men,  each  in  a 
single  garment,  came  forth.  Pontius  gave  beasts  of  burden 
to  convey  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  provisions  enough  to 
take  the  army  to  Rome. 

They  reached  Capua  before  nightMl ;  but  shame,  or  doubt 
of  the  reception  they  might  meet  with,  kept  them  from  en- 
tering. Next  morning  all  the  people  came  out  to  meet  and 
console  them.  Refreshments  and  aid  of  every  kind  were 
given  them,  and  they  tiience  pursued  their  way  to  Rome. ' 

When  the  news  of  their  calandty  had  fltttt  retifehed  Rf>me, 
a  total  cessation  of  business  (JusHHum)  had  ta!ken'p%c{9, 
and  a  general  levy,  either  to  attempt  theli*  telM  or  t6  de- 
fend tb&  city,  had  been  made,  and  all  orden^.of  people  went 
into  mourning  f.  In  this  state  of  things  the  disgraced  arquy 

*  Appiani  Sainn.  6.  GsUiito,  XviU  2h  f  Ap^itfh)  BcUiub  ivvTV'  * 
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teftbhisd'the  g&fes:  It  thet^  dispersed ;  fhose  ^o  llV^edilft 
the  eotintry  went  awtiy ;  fbose  who  dwelt  in  the  dty  slunk 
\^kii  night  to*  their  houses.  The  consuls,  haying  nAiaed  <4 
ffid^fbt  fbr  tHe  constlar  eleedons,  kid  dbWn  th«iriofflee<«'  • 
The  senate  having  met  to  consider  of  the  peace,  the  csoiu 
cHi¥'Ai1blifos^  btlStd  on'Bp.  PostuMius  to  gtve  his  bpihion. 
JH  ^e  'Witit  dowti^ast  looks,  and  advised  thatM«!isetf  atfi 
ttli*  wild  liad  sworn  to  the  treaty  should  be  deli^red  up' td 
t!&e^Bl»iinitefif,  ets  having  deceived  them,  by  mfakinga  tveaty 
Without  th^  consent  of  the  Roman  people,  and  a  freferhalmiy 
W  levied; ^tuid  the  wair  renewed;  and  though  there  WOB 
li^drdly  a  ^senator  Who*  had  not  a  son  or  some  other  relaliv^ 
itmong  the  liostciges,  it  was  resolved  to  do  as  he  iCdvked. 
F6stuinius  and  his  companions  were  taken  bound  to  Cau- 
Wnm  r  the  fetial  led  them  before  the  tribunal  of  Pontius, 
ant!i  made  the  surrender  of  them  in  the  solemn  form.  Pbs. 
tumius,  as  he  concluded,  struck  his  knee  agiunstthe-fetial's 
HMgh,  and  drove  him  off,  crying,  ''  I  am  now  a  SamniUe, 
'tiiou  an  ambassador :  I  thus  violate  the  law  of  nations;  ye 
inay  justly  now  resume  the  war." 
'"Pbnthis  replied  with  dignity :  he  treated  this  act  of  ue- 
H^ous  hypocrisy  as  a  childish  manoeuvre;  he  told  the 
Riomans  tlkt  if  ll^ey  wished  to  renounce  the  treaty  with 
^^y  ishow  of  justice,  tiiey  should  place  their  legions  as  tibey 
Ver^'  when  it  was  made ;  but  their  present  conduct  was  base 
^tliidtiiHt^6ithy,  and  he  would  not  accept  such  a  suit^nder 
rfi^lMs,  ^ 'let  them  thus  hope  to  avert  the  anger  of  tbe 
'gO(£i.    He  then  ordered  the  Romans  to  be  unbotind  id^ 

-ulSlnlBSeCi  £"' ' 

The  war  therefore  was  renewed;  and  the  Romans^  re« 
*turtlmg  t6  their  original  plan  of  carrying  it  on  simulta* 
'  iiifously  in  Apulia  and  on  the  western  frontier  of  Saianium, 
^-sfe^-the  cotiwdl  L.  Paprius  to  lay  siege  to  Nuceiia;  wMch 
^*W^  ilt^4n  the  hands  of  the  Samnites,  while  his  coUeagtie 
VFdl^!his4ed  h£3  army  into  Samnium.  Papirios  aat  down 
'b/f6)*e>KV^e^ift;  but  a  Samnite  army  came  aztd'encamped 

^  Hand,  aiid  rendered  his  commumcation  v^h  Acpi,  whence 
^'^  \fre#%i^  itoj^lfes,  so  d^ficultr  that  it  was  onfy^  Hie 

kni^ilb^Bi^ab^^tbhkig  e6minlit^bagsoh«h^^ 
-^teSt^^^fcM^-coiAd^behadski'tlie  cainp*    Thearavftlof 
f.BtttWiWfcYWlftr,,tjiQ,  f^^.^  v^Y^  ,r,^Hj?y^d  Hiem ;  .and  ^fter  a 
-iTaiQ'aliBSiBQ{)lii0^c<^Q.TareBluMes lx>; naediat^ apiece^  tito Ro- 

nd&a  attacked  aa^^vtovviktA^hc^Saiaiike'^apip  (with  .gr«at 


slal^gUieriiM^hiftiioi^  tfaay  were  ^unable  to^reUiailii  ba4 
tboieff^  o^.mfdung  thei  Saomite  anay  rj9tire,.ju;^d  Ipaiq^ 
Nuofffid-  to  its  j^te.  Its.  garrison  of  70Q0  mep.  iheu  q^pitM^ 
lal^ionkiGoaditioa  of  a  ftee.paiBfif^gQi  wi^ut  furo^  piy^iB^^ 

IJje.two  following  ycjars  (456, 437)  w^w^yews  of  l^fe 
Ia  j^Quaoqiii^nQe  of  equation  on  both  sides ;  anijl  duj;i^g  tl^ 
tru^e  fcft  Bomana  bo  extended- and  consolidated  thciir  dp^ 
mmon  in  Apulia  that  no  attempt  wa»  ever-  a£(er.niade  ^ 
t»bfiii&&itt  ^,  .  In  433  the  war  waa  rpsumed,  and  the  Roi- 
iD«ii9i  loid  siege  to  Satioula>  an  Osoan  town  not  far  frop 
Cf^^natandin  alUanoe  with  the  Saainites.>  Me^ptiine.  the 
.Sanmtea  had  taken  the  colonial  town  of  Plistica;  a^  the 
YdlKnana  el  Sora»  having  slain  their  Roman. garrison^2:c^ 
Toltod  to  them.  They  then  made  an  attack  on  the  Romal^ 
army  before  Saticula,  but  were  defeated  with  gre^  lo9s» 
end:  the  tewA  immediately  surrendered*  The  Roman  armies 
then  entered  and  ravaged  Samnium^  and  the  seat  of  war 
waS'tiwsleered  to  Apulia*  While  the  consular  armies  yf^ 
thus  distant,  the  Samnites  made  a  general  levy*  and  can)i^ 
and  took;  a  position  at  La\itul»,  in  order  to  cut  off  the  cpm- 
mumeation  between  Rome  sad  Campama.  /Piq  dic.t9tq^» 
Q.;JPabi]tf),  instantly  levied  an  anny»  and  h^^tened;^  Qipfi 
ibem.batde*  The  Romaad  were  utterly  defeated^  ^nd%i 
hxaa  the  field ;  the  master  of  the  horse,  Q»  Au)iu;i9  Jumte 
to  ouilfive  the  ^graee  of  flight,  mainlaiW  hiif  qu^sm^^mi 
lell.figtiting  bravely.  Revolt  spread  far  and^ii^e  ja^^ong 
Ibe  Rmnaoft  subjects  in  the  vicinity;  the  daogerwas  gi;eat 
and  imminent,  but  the  fortune  of  Rome  prevailed,,  aod  ^ 
toenai(n0g  storm  dispersed.  ^  .    r 

;  .In  44G^  the  Samnites  sustained  agreat  defeat  aisar  « to?m 
jMmed.  Ginna,  whose  site  ia  unknown.  The.Campayia^}g» 
.  'viho  wa:e  in  the  act  of  revolting  at  this  .time«  sid)mitted  on 
the  appearance  of  the  dictator,  C*  Maoniu^i.aQd.tbi?  v^t 
guilty  withdrew  themselves  6^m  piinjft^ment  by.ft  ar^otimUify 
.  death*  The  Ausonian  town»«  Ausonai  MisiXi^x^mti  a9d>V!f « 
sckii  weise  taken  by  treachery  and  stratfigf^ny  m^  .1^1^  IR- 
pnlaliQiiL  maeoaci^d  or  emla^^,  as  a^{rff^l[^  l^^c^.^tp  .^e 
subjecta  of  iRome  agatiist  W9^eni»ft.i»  j^f^i^gia^;^!,, ) 

ThenaittQd  armiiE»^  thQpoa0)ik>,M^^,(9teS»;7ii^djP.;§^- 

'    '  *  'Aff  tt  Appears  from  DidcToniftX'^;  7^.)  ^af  tiftic^i^ii^V^^W'iMtin 
ieA  4at^  Niisbriir  re^iords  liils  «fa  ft  <id(ia»  of  UiolOoiliaiia^flttfinisit^vf- 
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iMus^  enured  Samnhimon  the  tide  of  Gaudiam ;  but  ^rhile 
tiiey  were  adTanemg  timidly  and  caatioaaly  through  the  for<* 
aakhible  region^  they  learned  that  the  Samnite  army  y^m 
wastiftg  the  plain  of  Oainpaiua.  They  led  back  their  foKoea» 
atnd  <ere  long  the  two  armies  encountered.  The  tacties  of 
the  Romans  were  new  on  thia  ocoaaion;  the  left  wing» 
under  Pestelius,  was  made  dense  and  deep»  while  the  right 
tMir  exjjftattdad  more  than  usuaL  Foetelius,  adding  the  xe-* 
senre  to  his  wing,  made  a  steady  charge  with  the  whole 
nnitst  the  Samnites  gave  way;  their  horse  came  to  their 
aid»  but  Sulpunus  coming  up  with  his  body  of  horse^  and 
barging  them  with  the  whole  Roman  cavalry,  put  them  to 
tile  rout.  He  then  hastened  to  his  own  wing,  which  now 
was  yielding;  the  timely  reinforcement  turned  the  beam, 
and  the  Samnites  were  routed  on  all  sides  with  great 
8lai:^hter« 

l^e  following  year  (441)  was  marked  by  the  e^tore  ci 
Nola  and  some  o^er  towns,  and  by  the  founding  of  oolo«- 
aies,  to  secure  the  dominion  which  had  been  acquired.  I& 
44d  Bora  was  taken  in  tiie  following  manner.  A  deserter 
eame  to  the  consuls,  and  offered  to  lead  some  Roman  $oU 
diertf  by  a  secret  padi  up  to  the  Arx,  or  citadel*  which  waa 
a  preoi^tous  eminence  over  the  town.  His  offer  was  ao^ 
eerited  t  Ae  legions  were  withdrawn  to  a  distance  of  six 
nmee  from  the  town ;  some  cohorts  were  concealed  in  a  wood 
at  hand,  and  ten  men  accompanied  the  Soran  traitor. 
They  clambered  in  the  night  up  through  the  stones  and 
bushes,  and  at  length  reached  the  area  of  the  Arx.  Their 
gdde^  showing  them  ike  narrow  steep  path  that  led  thence 
down  to  the  town,  desired  tliemto  guard  it  while  he  went 
dowh  and  gave  the  akrm.  He  then  ran  through  the  town 
ctrying  that  the  enemy  was  on  the  Arx ;  and  when  the  troth 
of  his  report  was  ascertained,  the  people  prepared  to  fly 
irom  tto  town  $  but  in  the  confusion,  the  Roman  cohorts 
brake 'in  and  commenced  a  massacre.  At  daybreak  the 
oonstda  cattie ;  Ihey  granted  t^eir  lives  to  the  surviving  in* 
habitants,  with  the  exception  of  two  hundred  and  tweaty^* 
ft»,  who,  as  the  authors  of  the  revolt,  were  brought  bound 
to  BouM.  and  soouged  and  beheaded  in  the  Forum* 

The  tide  of  war  had  turned  so  decidedly  against  the 
Satnnites,  that  one  or  two  campaigns  more  of  the  whole 
force  of  Rome  would  have  sufficed  for  their  sufajugaticii< 
But  jfUflt  bow  a  new  enemy  waa-^Jiout  to  appear,  who  w«0 
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likeljr  to  ghre  ample  employment  to  the  Bdmltii  lunma  lor 
some  time.  The  Btru8cans»  whOa  probably  owing  to  their 
eottteetB  with  and  fean  of  the  Ghials,  bad  for  many  jenn 
tbstaimed  from  war  with  the  RomaniB,  now«  either  moTed 
hf  l&e  instances  of  the  Samnitee  or  aware  of  the  danger  of 
snffefing  Rome  to  grow  too  powerful*  began  (44S)  to  make 
aneh  hofltOA  mani&tadons  that  great  ajarm  prevailed  at 
Rome,  Varioua  circumstanoea*  however,  kept  off  the  war 
f dr  nearly  two  years  longer. 

■  in  443  aU  the  peoples  of  Etroraa,  exeept  the  Arretinea. 
having  sent  their  troops,  a  Tuscan  army  prepared  to  lay 
siege  to  the  frontier  town  of  Sutrinm.  The  consul  Q«  iEmi- 
Hub  came  to  cover  it,  and  the  two  armies  met  before  it.  At 
daybreak  of  the  second  day  the  Tuscans  drew  out  in  order 
of  battle;  the  consul,  having  made  his  men  take  their 
breakfast,  led  them  out.  The  two  armies  stood  opposite 
eadhotkor,  each  hesitating  to  begin,  till  after  noon;  the 
TOsoans  tiien  ML  on :  night  terminated  a  bloody  and  iode* 
eisive  eotion  $  each  retired  to  their  camp*  and  neither  felt 
themselves  strong  enough  to  renew  the  conflict  next  day. . 

The  neit  year  (444)  a  Tuscan  army  laid  siege  to  Su* 
trlnm>  and  the  consul  0.  Fabius  hastened  from  Rome  to 
its  re^ef.  As  his  troops  were  fax  inferior,  to  the  Btniscans 
in  number,  he  led  them  cautiously  along  the  bills.  The 
^Mmy  (brew  out  his  forces  in  the  plain  to  give  him  battibi 
but  the  consul,  fearing  to  descmd,  farmed  his  acray  on  the 
hill  side  in  a  part  covered  with  loose  stones.  Raying  on 
thesr  numbers  the  Tuscans  charged  up-hill ;  tlie  Romans 
hturled  stones  and  missile  weapons  oiSi  them,  and  then  abucg- 
bkg,  with  the  advantage  of  the  ground,  drove  them  backj  and 
the  horse  getting  between  them  and  their  camp  forced  them 
to  take  xefoge  in  the  adjacent  Ciminian  wood«  Their  oamp 
became  the  prise  of  the  victors* 

Like  so  many  others  in  t^e  eaidy  Roman  histovy*  thia 
battle  has  probably  been  given  a  magnitude  and  an.in4}orf 
tsnoe  which  does  not  belong  to  it,  and  the  truth  would  seem 
to  be  that  the  consul  only  repulsed  t^e  advanee  guard  of 
the  eiietay»  and  not  feeling  himself  strong  endn^  to  engagie 
tiieir  main  anmy,  resolved  to  create  a  divemon  by  iava^g 
th<^  eonntry« 

North  of  Sutrium  (Sutri),  near  the  modem  Yiterboy  e%* 
tends  a  range  of  high  groundf  which  at  tha$  time  £(Wed 
t^bo«td^befew»ea  Roman  aiptdindepaodentEtctts^    It 
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,^fiu&.p09ei:ed.wilik?i4itoal  wood,  and  was  thence  zuanecl  tk^ 
jCimuuai^  Wood.  Over  this  barrier.  Fabius  resolved  to  lead 
')^  trpM3p8«..  He  sent  to  iaform  the  i^eimte.of  bis  ]iUm,  th{^ 
ji9£f9^ure8,  might  be  takea  for  the  defence  of  the  coua^ 
^fmag  his  a])seuce»  -  Meantune  he  sent  one  of  bis  brothei^i, 
p^^o^pq^eth^  Toftcan  lengHage,  in  di^jguise  to  fffw/etr?^ 
to  ilie  Umbrians,  end  to  form  alliances  with  any.  of  tix^ 
j^t  Iwfxe  hostile  to  the  Etruscans*  The  only  people,  ho^r 
^yjer  wJiom  be  found  so  disposed  were  the  Camertines,,  w}^> 
.  agfeed  to  join  the  Romans  if  they  penetrated  to  »tbeir 
Cpintry, 

i\  TKe  senate*  daunted  at  the  boldness  of  Fabius'  plan,  3ent 
£ve  legates  and  two  tribunes  of  the  people  to  forbid  him  to 
^nter  Sie  wood,  perhaps  to  arrest  him  if  he  should  he^tat^ 
to  obey«  But  they  came  too  late :  in  the  first  watch  pf  th^ 
niglit  j^abius  seat  forward  his  baggage,  the  infantry  iol- 
lowed ;  he  himself  a  little  before  sunrise  led  his  horse  up  t9 
ftie,  enemy'a  camp,  as  it  were  to  reconnoitre.  In  the  evening 

te  retdmed  to  Ins  own  camp,  and  then  set  out  and  cam/e 
p  with  his  infantry  before  night.  At  daybreak  they  reached 
jt^sumq^t  of  the  mountain,  and  beheld  the  ^miliDg:  plains 
pf  Etruriastretehed  out  before  them.  They  hastened  to  sei9€ 
the  offered  prey :  the  Etruscan  nobles  assembled  their  va9r 
i^  to  .oppose  them^  but  they  could  offer  no  effectual  rej- 
9istaQce  .to  the,  disciplined  troops  of  Rome*  The  Roma9 
3^p^.9jp:e»ji  their  ravages  as  far  as  Perusia,  where  they  en- 
qp^ntered  and  totally  defeated  a  combiued  armT  of  Etrus** 
eaoa  and  Umbrians ;  and  Perusia,  Cort6na,  and  Arretium, 
t}p:e^pf  the  leading  cities  of  Etruria,  sent  forthwith  to  sue 
for  pw^  which  was  granted  for  a  term  of  thirty  yeaza* 
lA^  the  Romans  were  returning  to  the  relief  of  Sutrium 
tliey.  encountered  at  the  lake  of  Vadimo,  between  Perusia 
and  Falerii,  another  Etruscan  army,  of  select  troops*.  The 
two  armies  engaged  hand  to  hand  at  once ;  the  first  ranks 
lought  till  they  were  exhausted ;  the  reserve  then  advanced, 
and  the  victory  was  only  decided  by  the  Roman  knights  dis- 
mounting fuid  taking  their  place  in  the  front  of  the  line, 
;,.  Wj^  ^biua  waa  condupting  Hie  war  in  Etruifiat  lus 
icoQeagi^^CvtiMarcius  had  entered  Saomium  and  take^ 
\^^)i^^  a^d.  (Ksifae  o!t)her  strongholds*  The  Samnites  collected 
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^Afe^HKirtfes' tea  ^eliSA  battt^;  tM  tHe  Sdinbis Vete  tf^- 
ftatdrf,  several'  of  ^eir  offlbers  slain,  the  consul'  Uiiia^ 
HWAirifled,  aiwi  theftr  cominnnication  "Writh  Rome  6tit  oS 
W^ii  the  tievtrs  readied  Rome;  tJie  sendte  at  once  tesolVed 
t6  6f  eate  a  difctator,  and  to  send  him  off  t6  the  reKrf  of  M^- 
t^  Witk  Ae  reserve  lirhrct  bad  been  levied  on  ai:cbmrt'6f 
*er  ^thifcan  vrair.  Their  hopes  fey  in  L.  Papirftts  Cnrsoir ; 
ifiW'the  dibt^or  could  only  be  named  bytiie  cdnstil/ami 
-tfieSre  "vras  no  way  of  reaching  Marcius,  alid  Fabins  had  ncit 
yet%"r|^ven  t^e  man  who  had  thirsted  after  his^  Mood,  Vhb 
resolve  of  the  senate  was  borne  to  Fabius  by  consulars;  tliejr 
torged:  hfei  to  sacrifice  his  private  feelings  to  the  good  (jf 
Mii'cfcAmtry:  he  heard  them  in  silence,  his  eyes  fixed  bn  the 
groimct  and  they  retired  in  uncertainty.  In  the  stillness  di 
die  iiight  he  arose,  and,  as  was  the  usage^  named  L.  ^apirin^ 
dictator,  andin  the  morning  he  again  listened  in  silence  to  tfa^ 
^anks  and  praises  of  the  deputies.  The  dictator  immediatelj 
seJt^fbrth  and  relieved  the  army  of  Marcius,  but,  impetuoi 
tcsi  be  was,  he  contented  himself  for  some  time  vHtJi  merel 
observing  the  enemy. 

At  length  the  time  arrived  for  a  decisive  action.  Th4 
Satanite  army  was  divided  into  two  corps,  the  one  dan  vi 
ptnple,  the  other  in  white  Hnen  tunics,  the  formdif  havfli^ 
tberf  brazen  shields  adorned  with  gold,  the  latter  with  sili 
vcrr  t^e  siields  were  broad  above,  narrow  below.  ^Each 
soldier  Wore  a  crested  helmet,  a  large  sponge  to  prdtedt  his 
breast,  and  a  greave  on  his  left  leg.  In  the  battle  thfe'Rb- 
nfettt  (fictator  led  the  right  wing  against  the  gold-shietdbd!; 
the  master  of  the  horse,  C.  Junius,  the  left  against  the  6il|. 
ver-shielded  Samnites.  Junius  made  the  first  impressfoh 
oAlAie, enemy;  the  dictator  urged  his  men  to  emulation,  aiiS 
fte  Roman  horse  by  a  charge  on  both  flanks  completed  the 
ifctory.  The  Samnites  fled  to  their  camp,  but  were  nil- 
able  to  retain  it,  and  ere  night  it  was  sacked  attd-biitritf. 
Th^  golden  shields  adorned  the  dictator's  ttiumpbi  and  thfe^ 
%ere  then  given  to  the  money-dealers  to  ornaih^nt-  theft' 
shops  in  the  Forum.  .  '  iMy<.>r^rM^..Mi 

'  '  QV-Pabius  was  conthued  itt  the  conSu^iate  {br'44fe;^nd 
P:DecittS^  given  to  hipi  ^  his  Ml^^e  j*the^fo^te^/m 
the  Samnite;'  tibe  latter  th»  Etrtisbati  witi  '''VSMWj!6ilt^ 
tiie  Marsians  and  Pelignians,  who  had  now  joined  against 
Rfl(aaKi,«hid  )ve^:iiben  ied'hdsilegion^tfi^ 
pie  hitd  takdi^iy^si^  tod^itfi^liril^^ffi^^^uc^'^b^ 
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tdr'fttfbmUMSan*  Decius  meantime  bad  forced  the  Btrascaiis 
'ta  9ae  for  peace;  and  a  year's  truce  was  gmnted  th^n  on 
<^tteit  gWi&g  each  soldier  two  tunics,  and  a  year's  pay  for  llie 
tttt&y. 

'  In  the  remaining  years  of  the  war,  the  es^austed  powers 
^  the  Samnites  could  offer  but  a  feeble  resistance  to  tte 
legions  of  Rome.  On  the  occasion  of  a  defeat  which  th^ 
sustained  in  44$,  the  pro-consul  Q.  Fabius  adopted  the 
hovel  course  of  dismissing  the  Samnite  prisoners,  and  sell- 
ing for  slaves  those  of  their  allies.  Among  tiiese  there 
w*ere  se^ral  Hemicans,  whom  he  sent  to  Rome ;  the  senate 
haviiig  instituted  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  Her- 
^ean  people  in  this  affair,  those  who  had  urged  ttma  to 
give  aid  to  the  Samnites  now  engaged  them  to  take  arms 
ttpGtily.  All  the  Hemican  peoples  but  three  shared  in  tbe 
war:  but  they  made  a  stand  little  worthy  of  their  old  re- 
nown; one  short  camptugn  sufficed  for  their  reductioii,  and 
they  were  placed  (447)  on  nearly  the  same  footing  as  tiie 
Lalins  had  been  thirty  years  before. 

The  Samnites  at  length  (449)  sued  for  peace,  and  ob- 
tained it  on  the  condition  they  had  so  often  spumed,  that  of 
acknowledging  Rome's  supremacy,  in  other  words,  of  yield- 
ing np  tiieir  independence ;  but  peace  on  any  terms  was 
now  necessary,  that  they  might  recruit  their  strength  for 
ftiture  efibrts.  The  Romans  then  turned  their  arms  against 
the  ..^iquians,  who  had  jcnned  the  Hemicans  in  aiding  tiie 
Sbmnites,  and  in  fifty  days  the  consuls  reduced  and  de- 
stroyed forty-one  of  their  Cyclopian-walled  towns.  'Hie 
Marsian  League  sought  and  obtamed  peace  fn>m  Rome. 
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THIBO  SAMNITE  AND  ETRUSCAN  WARS, — BATTLE  OF  SENTI- 
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^  ,  WAJft. — ^0|4AN  EMBASSY  INSULTED  AT  TARENTUM. GAL- 
LIC AND  ETRUSCAN  WAR, 

-F^iTA  yeabs  (450-^54)  passed  aWay  in  tolerable  tratt(juil- 
litj^.    Til  494  Lttcbnian  envoys  appealed  at  Rc^e,  i^aying 


THIRD  SAimnS  ANQ  IVBVaCAK  WASS.  Iflll 

Icnr  aid  igmnBt  tb^  Sanmites,  who  had  entered  their  eoiuoh 
try  bk  aimsj  given  tiiem  vanQiiB  defeatB,  andtekea  aeveral 
of  their  towns^  The  Romans*  in  right  of  their  sapremacy^ 
sent  orders  to  the  Samnites  to  withdraw  their  troops  fiom 
Ijiieania :  the  Samnites'  pride  was  roused  at  heing  thus  re<« 
ssinded  of  their  subjection ;  they  ordered  the  fetials  off  their 
ttfrifiofyy  end  war  was  at  onoe  declared  against  them  by 
the  Romans.  As  the  Etruaoans  were  now  also  in  arms^ 
the  ecmsul  L.  Cornelius  Scipio  went  against  them,  while 
his  ccdleague  Cn*  Fulvius  invaded  Samnium* 

Bmpia  engaged  a  numerous  Etruscan  army  near  Vola- 
leme.  ^^^^  ended  a.  hard-fought  battle,  leaving  it  un« 
dedded.  The  mom  however  revealed  that  the  advantage 
lams  on  the  side  of  the  Romans,  as  the  enemy  had  aban* 
doned  their  oamp  during  the  night.  Having  plaoed  his 
bagg^age  and  stores  at  Falerii,  Scipio  spread  his  ravages 
imrer  ^e  country,  burning  the  villages  and  hamlets;  and  no 
anny  appeared  to  oppose  him.  Fulvius  meantime  carried 
on  the  war  with  credit  in  Samnium.  Near  Bovlinum  he 
dflfeatod  a  Sanmite  army,  and  took  that  town  and  another 
named  Aufid^na. 

The  rumour  of  tiie  great  prepamtions  which  the  Samnites 
and  the  Etruscans  were  said  to  be  making  caused  the  peo« 
pie  to  elect  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  to  the  consulate^  agalnat 
his  will ;  and  at  his  own  request  they  joined  with  him  P. 
Beoius*  As  the  Etruscans  remained  quiet*  both  the  oon« 
aids  invaded  Samnium  (455),  Fabius  entering  from  Sora, 
Pecius  from  Sidicinum»  The  Samnites  gave  Fabius  battle 
near  Tilemum :  their  infantry  stood  firm  agaiisBt  that  of 
the  Romans ;  the  charge  of  the  Roman  cavalry  had  as  little 
effect.  At  length,  when  the  reserve  had  come  to  the  £ront, 
and  the  contest  was  most  obstinate,  the  legate  Scipio,  whom 
the  consul  had  sent  away  during  the  action  with  the  Has- 
tates  of  the  first  legion,  appeared  on  the  neighbouring  hills. 
Both  armies  took  them  for  the  legions  of  Decius ;  the  Sam- 
nites' courage  fell,  that  of  the  Romans  rose,  and  evening 
closed  on  their  victory.  Decius  had  meantime  defeated 
the  Apulians  at  Maleventum.  During  five  months  both 
armies  ravaged  Samnium  with  impunity ;  the  traces  of  five« 
and-forty  camps  of  Decius,  of  eighty-six  of  Fabius,  bore 
witness  to  the  sufferings  of  the  ill-fated  country. 

The  next  year  (456)  the  Samnites  put  into  executM^n' « 
danng.plaok  whi^.thi^y  had  formed  in.  the  preeeding  war. 
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n^ejijjr,  ;^iidiog.  an  ^xm^,  to  be  paid  and  mopported  o^t^. 
£beir  owp.  funds,  into  Etiuria,  leaving  Sanmiun.meanl^nie^ 
a!t  tHe  mercy  of  the  enemy.  The  Sanuute  army,  under 
Q$)liu3  EgT^tius*  on  airiidng  tberf ,  was  joined  hy  'ijie 
troops  ot  most  of  the  Tuaoan  states;  the  UmbnansakQ. 
scared. in  the.  war>  and  it  was  proposed  to  take  GaUiG-nker-^. 
cenazies  intot  pay.  The  consul  Ap.  Claudius  ente):ed  £tru^; 
ria:with  his  two  le^^ons  and  12,000  of  the  allies,  but  he 
did  not  feel  himself  strong  enough  to  give  the.confede];ates 
bs^ttle..  Tb^  consul  Volumnius,  probably  by  conanand  of 
the  senate^  led  his  army  to  join  him ;  but  Appius  gave  him. 
so.  ungracious  a  reception  that  he  was  preparing  ,to  retire^- 
when  the  officers  of  the  other  army  implored  him  not  ta. 
abandon  them  for  their  general's  fault«  Volumnius. then 
agreed  to  remain  and  £ght :  a  victory  was  speedily  gained 
over  the  Etruscans  and  Samnites,  whose  general  E^atius 
was  unfortunately  absent;  7300  were  slain^  2120  take^ 
and  their  camp  stormed  and  plundered. 

Ai^  Volumnius  was  returning  by  rapid  marches  to  Samr* 
xtlum,  he  learned  that  the.Samnites  had  taken  advantage: 
of  hi^  absence  to  make  a  descent  on  Campania,  where  they 
had, collected  an  immense  booty.  He  forthwith  directed 
his  course  thither :  at  Cales  he  heard  that  they  were  en» 
camped^o^  the  Voltumus,  with  the  intention  of  carrying 
their  prey  into  Samnium  to  secure  it.  He  came  and  en« 
Qamp^d  near  them,  but  out  of  view ;  and  when  the  Samnitea 
had  o^^oreday  sent  forward  their  captives  and  booty  undev , 

SL  escort,  and  were  getting  out  of  their  camp  to  follow 
em>  they  were  suddenly  fallen  on  by  the  Romans:  the 
camp  was  stormed  with  great  slaughter ;  the  captives,  hear-* 
ing  the  tumult,  unbound  themselves,  and  fell  on  their  escorts 
tb^  Samnites  were  routed  on  all  sides ;  6000  were  slain« 
2500  were  taken,  7400  captives,  with  all  their  property, 
were  i;eqovered. 

I  The, union  of  the  Samnites,  Etruscans,  Umbnans,'  asod 
Crauls  which  liad  now  been  formed,  caused  the  greatest 
appi'e^ension  at  Rome,  and  the  people  insisted  on  electing 
Q.,  t^ab^MS,  coaisul»  to  which  he  woipld  ooly  consent  on  c<m- 
djtion  c|f  hi^  approved  mate,  in  arms  P.  Decius  being  given 
him  if9jr,ppneaguq.|.  His  wish  was  complied  with.  The 
four  legions,  of  tl^e  ifcawej:  year  wexei  kept  on  foot  and  oom-» 
plete^*^.tw6  j^iew,  ones  raised^,  apa,  two.  armies  of  reseive 
fonne^f ,  .(Jhe  pw{f})^  |6^  fe^ojj}  fuffi^ed  ,fey,  the  alliea  waft 
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<<onliA!emBTe :  cimong  tltedi  were  1000  Campaiiittn  horse;' 
^  aa  the  Gtola  were  strong  in  tliis  arm,  it  was  necessary 
fi^^attgment  its  force.  j 

-'  Dulrftig  tJife  'wMter  Ffebius  set  ottt.  With  4000  foot  tocT 
600  horse,  to  take  the  command  hi  Btiiirla.  As  \ie,  drew 
mgfe  to  th^'cAmp  of  Ap.  Clattditis  he  met  a  party  sent  out 
for  fetewood ;  he  ordered  them  to  go  hack  and  use  the  pa-^ 
liisades  of  their  camp  for  the  purpose,  llxis  gave  confidence* 
to  the  Soldiers,  and  to  keep  np  their  spirits,  he  never  lel^ 
diem  reottain  stationary,  but  moved  about  from  place  to 
place.  In  the  spring  (457)  he  returned  to  Home  to  arrange' 
the  campcagn,  leaving  the  command  in  Etniria  with  L. 
Scipio. 

The  consuls  led  their  main  force  to  join  the  troops  left 
witli  Scipio;  one  army  of  reserve  under  Pulvius  was  sta- 
tioned in  the  Faliscan,  another  in  the  Vatican  district. 
Best' ^  the  Oauls,  pouring  in  by  the  pass  of  Camertnum, 
had  annihilated  a  Roman  legion  left  to  defend  it,  and  theii^ 
monerous  cavalry  spread  over  Umbria  and  got  between 
^ipio  and  Rome ;  and  as  they  rode  np  to  the  consular^ 
a£rmy,  the  heads  of  the  slain  Romans  which  they  carried. 
on  spears  and  hung  at  their  horses'  breasts,  made  the  Ro- 
mans bdieve  that  Scipio's  whole  army  had  been  destroyed! 
A  junction  however  was  formed  with  him,  and  L.  Volilm- 
nius,  who  commanded  in  Samnium,  was  directed  to  lead 
his  legions  to  reinforce  those  of  the  cJonsuls.    ITie  three 
vftdted  armies  then  crossed  the  Apennines,  and  took  a  po- 
sition in  the  Sentine  country  to  menace  the  possessions  6f 
the'  Senonian  Gauls;  and  the  two  armies  of  reserve  ad-* 
VBSiced  in  proportion,  the  one  to  Clusium,  the  other  t6 
the  Faliscan  country.    The  confederates  came  and  en-' 
camped  before  the  Romans ;  but  they  avoided  an  action, 
probably  waiting  for  reinforcements.  The  consuls,  learning 
by  deserters  that  the  plan  of  the  enemy  was  for  the  Gauls' 
aftd  Saimnites  to  give  them  battle,  and  the' Etruscans  and, 
Umbrians  to  fall  on  their  camp  during  the  actioh,  feent 
ordets  to  Fulvius  to  ravage  Etruriai  this  called  a  lafge^ 
part  of  the  Etruscans  home,  and"  the  consuls'  fendcayiinrei  to* 
bring  <m  ail  engagemeftt'  during  tihekabsbtice."  thlttng' 
two  days  they  vtdnly  sought  to  draw  the  eorifetferites  to : 
th^ "field 5  dtt  the  third?  they  aecepfetf Wi  thaft^n^;  -  /  -"  ' 

FaMns'  comttialidM  bn  the  rigM,  Opp6sdd  to'  thj^totiUefe  ^ 
^  fee  remaifliijg  Etruscans  aii(^  Unibtfiiiiri'  I)ecit(^1fed^ 


IS  6  8IIT0AY  09  BOMV. 

%h9  left  mag  agliiMt  the  Gaub,  Bre  the  fight  begiai»  a 
volf  chased  a  hind  from  the  mountaine  down  betveon  tibe 
two  armies;  the  hind  sought  refuge  among  tibo  GauUi  b(f 
whom  she  wa4  lulled ;  the  wolf  ran  among  the  Romans.)  who 
made  way  for  him  to  pass ;  and  this  appearance  of  the  fa« 
vourite  of  Mars  was  regarded  as  an  omen  of  victary. 

In  the  hope  of  tiring  the  Samnites»  Fahius  made  his  men 
act  rather  on  the  defensiye,  and  he  refrained  from  bringing 
his  reserve  into  aotion*  Deoius,  on  the  other  hand,  know* 
ing  how  impetuous  the  first  attack  of  the  Gauls  always  wafi^ 
resdyed  not  to  await  it ;  he  charged  with  both  foot  and 
horsci  and  twice  drove  back  the  numerous  Gallic  cavalry ; 
but  when  his  horse  charged  a  third  time,  the  Gauls  sent 
forward  their  war-chariots,  which  spread  confusion  and  dis- 
may among  them ;  they  fled  back  among  their  infantry)  the 
victorious  Gauls  followed  hard  upon  them«  The  battle,  and 
with  it  possibly  the  hopes  of  Rome,  was  on  the  pcHnt  of 
being  lost^  when  Decius,  who  had  resolved,  if  defeat  im*- 
pended,  to  devote  himself  like  his  father  at  Vesuvius^  de- 
sired the  pontiiF  M.  livius,  whom  he  had  kept  near  him 
for  the  purpose*  to  repeat  the  form  of  devotion ;  tiben  add- 
ing  to  it  these  words,  '*  I  drive  before  me  dismay  and 
flight,  slaughter  and  blood,  the  anger  of  the  powers  above 
and  below ;  with  funereal  terrors  I  touch  the  anns^  wea*- 
pons,  and  ensigns  of  the  foe ;  the  same  place  shall  be  that 
of  my  end  and  of  the  Gauls  and  Samnites,"  he  spurred  his 
horse,  rushed  into  the  thick  of  the  enemies,  and  fell  covered 
with  wounds.  The  pontiff  livius,  to  whom  DeciuA  had 
given  his  lictors,  encouraged  the  Romans ;  a  part  of  Fabiua' 
reserve  came  to  their  support :  the  Gauls  stood  in  a  dense 
mass  covered  with  their  shields;  the  Romans,  collecting  the 
pila  that  lay  on  the  ground,  hurled  them  on  them;  but  the 
Gauls  stood  unmoved,  till  Fabius,  who  by  bringing  forward 
his  reserve  and  causing  his  horse  to  fall  on  their  flank  had 
driven  the  Samnites  to  their  camp,  sent  500  Campaniaa 
hov$e,  followed  by  the  Principes  of  the  third  legion,  to  attack 
them  in  the  rear ;  they  then  broke  and  fled.  Fabius  again 
assailed  the  Samnites  under  their  rampart ;  their  general^ 
Gellius  Bgnatius,  fell,  and  the  camp  was  taken.  Tbe  con^ 
federates  lost  25,000  men  slam  and  8000  taken ;  7000  was 
the  loss  in  the  wing  led  by  Decius,  1200  in  that  of  Fabius. 
This  was  one  of  the  most  important  victories  ever  achieved 
by  the  arms  of  Rome. 


BAfna  o»  AWtuanjL.  IBl 

The  f ollowingf  year  the  vrtr  -ww^  eonlaliued  io  Btraria 
aiul  SfiMHittm,  and  a  bloody  battle  was  fought  at  Nuceria. 
Hie  next  year  (459)  t^e  consult,  L.  Papirius  Cvmior  and 

S'^  .  Caivilius,  took  l^e  field  against  a  Saionite  army,  iHiiolh 
the  idds  of  tropeTfitition  had  been  employed  to  rendet 
formidable. 

AH  the  fighting  men  of  Samnium  were  ordered  to  appear 
at  the  town  of  Aquiloma.  A  tabernacle,  two  hundred  feet 
square  and  covered  with  linen,  was  erected  in  the  midst  of 
the  camp.  Wilinn  it  a  venerable  man  named  Ovius  Pac- 
tius  offered  sacrifice  after  an  ancient  ritual  contained  In  an 
old  linen  book.  The  Imper&tor  then  ordered  the  nobles  to 
be  called  in  separately :  each  as  he  entered  beheld  through 
the  gloom  of  the  tabernacle  an  altar  in  the  centre,  about 
which  lay  the  bodies  of  the  victims,  and  around  whidi  stood 
centunons  with  drawn  swords.  He  was  required  to  Bwear> 
imprecating  curses  on  himself,  his  family,  and  his  race« 
if  he  did  not  in  the  battle  go  whithersoever  tiie  Impe- 
rktoT  ordered  him ;  if  he  fled,  or  did  not  slay  any  one 
whom  he  saw  flying.  Some  of  the  first  summoned,  refusing 
to  swear,  were  slain,  and  their  bodies  lying  among  those 
of  the  victims  served  as  a  vraming  to  others.  The  Impe- 
r&tor  selected  ten  of  those  who  had  thus  sworn,  each  of 
whom  was  directed  to  choose  a  man  till  the  number  of 
1 6,000  was  completed,  which  was  named  from  the  tabernacle 
the  Linen  Legion.  Crested  helmets  and  superior  arms 
were  given  them  for  distinction.  The  rest  of  tiie  army, 
upwards  of  20,000  men,  was  little  inferior  in  any  respect 
to^ Linen  Legion. 

The  Roman  armies  entered  Samnium ;  and  while  Papi'- 
rius  advanced  to  Aquilonia,  CarvOius  sat  down  before  a 
fortress  named  Gominium,  about  twenty  miles  from  that 
place.  The  ardour  for  battle  is  said  to  have  been  shared 
to  such  an  extent  by  all  in  the  Roman  army,  that  the  Pul^ 
larius,  or  keeper  of  tiie  sacred  chickens,  made  a  false  report 
of  favourable  signs.  The  truth  was  told  to  the  consul  as 
he  was  going  into  battle ;  but  he  said  the  sigtls  reported  to 
him  were  good,  and  only  ordei^ed  tiie  PuUarii  to  be  placed 
in  the  front  rank ;  and  when  the  guilty  one  fell  by  the  chance 
blow  of  &pilum,  he  cried,  that  the  gods  were  present,  the 
guilty  was  punished.  A  raven  croaked  aloud  as  he  spoke; 
he  ordered  the  trumpets  to  sound  and  the  war-cry  to  be 
raised. 


Isb  .   HIBTOftT  OF  ioia. 

\  l^e  Sonmites  had  sent  ofT  twenty  cohorts  to  Bie  ril^ 
ot  pOQuuvn ;  tbeir  epiiitB  were  depressed,  bat  .they  kepi 
thfir' ground,  till  a  great  cloud  of  dust,  as  if  r^ed'bj[  tttt 
tifTi^j,  was  seen  on  one  side.  For  the  consid  Had  sent  off 
before.theactionSp.  Nautiua,  with  the  mules  and  their  dH- 
^erSi  Etnd  some  Cohorts  of  the  allies,  -with  direction's  to  fid-: 
vance  duriflg  the  engagement,  rainng  all  the  dust  tbeyoonH: 
NautiuB  QQW  appeared,  the  horseboys  having  boughs  intheif 
luuids,  which  they  dragged  along  tlie  ground ;  and  the  aritie| 
and  banners  appearing  through  the  dust,  made  both  Ronun)^ 
Bod  Sftmnites  think  an  army  vras  approaching.  The  coosnl 
then  gave  the  sign  for  the  horse  to  charge ;  the  Samnltea 
broke  and  fled,  some  to  Aquilonia,  some  to  Boviinnm;  Tli^ 
aumber  of  their  slwn  is  said  to  have  been  30,340,  and  3870| 
tftea  and  97  banners  were  captured.  Aquilonia  and  Comi- 
uium  were  both  taken  on  the  same  day.  "Hie  consnls  re-' 
Qiaiaed  in  Samnium,  rava^g  the  couijtry,  till  the  felfing' 
of  the  anew  obliged  them  to  leave  it  for  the  winter*.  ' 
J  In  the  next  campaign  (460),  the  Samnite  general  C.  Pon- 
tius gave  the  Roman  consul  Q.  Fabius  Ourges  a  complettf 
defeat.  A  strong  party  of  the  senate,  the  enemies  of  the 
F'abian  honae,  were  for  depriving  the  consul  of  his  command ! 
but  the  people  yielded  to  tiie  prayers  of  his  father  Maximus 
to  ^pEue  hini  this  disgrace  in  his  old  age ;  and  he  himself 
went  into  Samnjum  as  legate  to  his  son.  At  a  place  whose 
name^ia  unknown  the  battle  which  decided  the  fate  of 
Samnium  wad  fought,  Fabiua  gained  the  victory  by  Utr 
WVfi  tactics, .  of  keeping  his  reserve  tor  the  proper  time.' 
liic  Samnites  had  20,000  slain  and  400Q  taken,  among 
whom  Was  their  great  Imper&tor  C-  Pontius.  In  the  in- 
umph  of  Fabius  Ourges,  his  renowned  father  humUy  fol- 
lowed his  car  on  horseback;  and  0.  Pontius  was  led  ih 
le's  disgrace,  beheaded.  Q.  Fabiuij 
atest  men  that  Rome  ever  produced, 
iy  afterwards  f. 

lich  had  lasted  with  little  intermia-' 
rs,  was  now  terminated  by  a  peace^ 
'e  are  not  informed,    'fbe  Sabhieb; 

V,"  IJTS'BfirafDecsd  endsJieip.,  WehaveonllBn  ^itome  of  the  jielt, 
wfii^"™jaih6dlh{i  Wstoryii  the'ym  S9i.-  We  are  now  for  tome  yean 
fell  to  tje  guidante'  oT  ilie  fcpiWtnalora  Florus,  EulropltiB,  Zonlras,  ana 
OresIuB.iniiWfraemSntsorAtiitfsnand'Dion.    >         ■    ■ 
t  ThenuoDafbiiiuinsiaeMuimMwiUbsginDtntbelintdnptcr, 
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wl^  after  a:ce89^tiQXi.of.one  hondrri  and  fifty  y^acs,  fopl- 
]fit4)f  tp(&  VP  ^aniis  against  IlQ'me«  were  eaaily  reduced  W 
t|^e  QQnai]^  Guriufi  Dent&tus»  and  a  large  quantity  of  theu'^ 
^d  ,taken  from  them .  Much  larger  assignments  than  th^' 
upnfJ;  sev/en  jugers  might  now  be  made,  butCurius  4e^mecL 
it4  jjLnwise'tapass  that  limit;  and  when  the  people  murmiired, 
h^:  replied,^  that  he  was  a  pernicious  citizen  whom  the  land 
vhich  8uj£ced  to  support  him  did  not  satisfy.  He  refuse^! 
fpi;  }^m3eIf  five  hiindred  jugers  and  a  house  at  Tif^  which, 
die  i^enate  offered  him»  and  contented  himself  with  a  farm 
q{  seven  jugers  in  the  Sabine  country. 
^  The  I^gth  of  the  Samnite  war,  its  consequent  great  et» 
p^e,  tbe  destruction  of  property  in  the  invaded  districts/ 
j^' neglect  of  agriculture  on  account  of  the  incessant  mi-^ 
fitary  eervice,  and  other  causes  which  will  easily  suggest' 
themselves,  caused  considerable  distress  at  Rome,  and  it 
eveasi  cama  to  a  secession.  The  people  posted  themselves 
on  the  Janiculan;  but  the  dictator,  Q.  Hortensius,  induced 
them  to  submit,  either  by  an  abolition  or  a  considerable 
reduction  of  the  amount  of  their  debts.  This  is  the  l^t 
secession  we  read  of  in  Roman  history. 

On  this  occasion  the  Hortensian  law,  whicb  made  thd 
plebiscits  binding  on  the  whole  nation,  was  passed ;  a  tnea-, 
sure  probably  caused  by  the  obstinacy  and  caprice  of  the 
patricians,  but  pregnant  with  evil,  from  which  however  the' 
good  fortune  of  Rome  long  preserved  her.  It  was  as  if  witb 
us  a  measure  which  had  passed  the  Common9  w6re  to  be- 
come at  once  the  law  of  the  land*. 

Among  the  events  of  this  period,  the  introduction  of  thie' 
worship  of  ^sculapius  deserves  to  be  noticed.  In  the  year 
459  aA  epidemic  prevailed  at  Rome,  and  the  Sibylline  books 
being  consulted,  it  was  directed  to  fetch  iEsculapius  t6 
Rome.  A  trireme  with  ten  deputies  was  sent  to  Epidiiurus 
for  that  purpose.  The  legend  relates,  that  the  senate  oi 
that  place  agreed  that  the  Romans  should  take  whatever 
the  god  should  give  them ;  and  that  as  they  praj^d  at  the 
temj^e,  a  huge  sxiake  came  out  of  the  sanctjaary,  went'on 
to  the.  town  five  miles  off,  through  the  streets,  to  uie  tarWtii',' 
thence  on  board  the  Roman  tnreme,  and  into  &e'6abuli^  of 

*  Niebulvr  says  that  tl^  language  of  fjai  law.mystjliaj^e  b^f^  ufgiffd 
tributimjplekesJusHsset^lHigulum  i^nereit*  ne  c;iQn^|de^ed.that't1^p|l^'^r- 
tensian  law  did  aWay  wiflxlli?  p^tq  of  tt©,8eflate*.  ijS, tfi^^  did 

lii.  ai_    •      #» ..  •  '  I'l        ''t    .j'n..*''      »i'i'<i    .''lilt     .".< 
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Q*  Ogiilfiias«  The  ewH>jB,  having  been  infltraeted  in  (ht 
-wotMp  of  the  god,  departed,  and  aprosperous  wind  brought 
them  to  Antiam.  Here  they  took  shelter  from<A  storm; 
the  snake  swam  ashore)  and  remained  twined  round  a  palm- 
tree  at  the  temple  of  Apollo  while  they  stayed.  When  they 
ifeached  Rome  he  left  the  ship  again,  and  swimming  to  the 
ifidand,  disappeared  in  the  spot  where  the  temple  was  af- 
terwards built"^. 

Rome  now  rested  from  war  for  some  years.  At  length 
(468)  the  Tarentines,  who  had  been  the  chief  agents  in 
exciting  the  Samnite  war,  succeeded  in  inducing  the 
Etruscans;  Umbrians,  and  Gauls  in  the  north,  and  the  Lu- 
canianit,  Brattians,  and  Samnites  in  the  south,  to  take  arms 
simultaneously  against  her.  The  commencement  was  the 
hostility  exercised  by  the  Lucanians  against  the  people  of 
the  Greek  town  of  Thurii,  who,  despairing  of  aid  from  any 
other  quarter,  applied  to  the  Romans ;  and  a  Roman  army 
oame  and  relieved  the  town. 

In  470,  a  Roman  army  under  G,  Fabridus  came  to  the 
relief  of  Thurii,  which  was  again  invested  by  a  united  army 
of  Lucanians  and  Brattians.  The  spirits  of  the  Romans 
sank  as  they  viewed  their  own  inferiority  of  force ;  when 
lo !  a  youth  of  gigantic  stature,  wearing  a  double-crested 
helm,  like  those  on  the  statues  of  Mars,  was  seen  to  seize  a 
scaling-ladder,  and  mount  the  rampart  of  the  enemies'  camp. 
The  courage  of  the  Romans  rose,  that  of  the  foes  declined, 
and  a  signal  viotory  crowned  the  arms  of  Rome.  When 
next  day  the  consul  sought  that  valiant  youth,  to  bestow 
on  him  the  Suitable  meed,  he  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 
FabridlUs  tiien  directed  a  thanksgiving  to  Father  Mars  (as 
it  must  have  been  he)  to  be  held  throughout  the  army f. 
Many  other  victories  succeeded ;  and  no  Roman  general 
had  as  yet  acquired  so  much  booty  as  Fabricius  did  in  this 
campaign. 

When  the  Roman  army  retired,  a  garrison  was  left  for 
the  deface  of  Thurii.  As  it  was  only  by  sea  that  a  com- 
munication could  be  conveniently  kept  up  with  it,  a  squadroh 
of  ten  triremes,  under  the  duumvir  L.  Cornelius,  was  no^^ 

*  The  aimple  tiruth  probably  is,  that  the  Romans  obtained  one  of  the 
tamt  saoired  snakes  that  were  k«pt  at  th«  temple  of  ^iMulapiut  a  tlie  de- 
tula  are  of  course  legendary. 

t  Val.  Mas«  U  8.  6.  This  Is  the  last  poetic  legend  in  the  Roman 
hist<wry. 
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ia  th€se  vatafti.  S<Hney««r8before»itIiadbecaatiiJrtioldi 
in  a  treatyivith  tbeTareatineB,  that  no  Roman  ship  of  war 
should  saol  north  of  the  I^dnian  cape ;  but  aa  ihty  had 
taken  no  notice  of  it  now«  and  there  was  aa  yet  auo  open 
hostility  between  them  and  the  Romans*  Vakrioa  entmd 
the  harbour  of  Tarentum.  The  people  unluckily  ha^^pcned 
at  that  moment  to  be  assembled  in  the  theaitre^  which  eom* 
myanded  a  view  of  the  sea;  a  demagogue  named  Philodiaris# 
a  man  of  the  vilest  character,  p(»nting  to  the  Roman  ahips» 
reminded  them  of  the  treaty ;  tjie  infuriated  populace  rushed 
on  shipboard*  attacked  and  sunk  four,  and  took  one  of  the 
Roman  vessels.  The  duumvir  was  among  those  who  pe«* 
rished.  The  Tarentines  then  sent  a  force  against  Thurii. 
where  they  plundered  the  town  and  banished  the  principal 
citizens :  die  Roman  garrison  was  dismissed  unmolested. 

The  Romans^  as  tidey  had  an  Etruscan  war  on  their 
hands^  were  anxious  to  accommodate  matters  amicably  in 
the  south.  Their  demands  therefore  were  very  moderate  i 
ihey  only  required  the  release  of  those  taken  in  the  trireme ; 
the  restoration  of  the  Thurians,  and  restitution  of  their 
property ;  and  the  surrender  of  tjie  authors  of  the  outrage. 
Audience  was  given  to  the  envoys  in  the  theatre.  The 
people  laughed  at  the  sight  of  their  purple-bordered  prm^ 
texta,  and  the  faults  of  language  committed  by  L4  Postu* 
mius,  the  ohief  of  the  embassy,  redoubled  their  merriment. 
As  the  envQjTB  were  leaving  the  theatre,  a  drunken  buffoon 
came  and  befouled  the  robe  of  Postumius  in  the  most  abo* 
minable  manner :  the  peals  of  laughter  were  redoubled;  but 
Postumius,  holding  up  Ids  robe,  cried  out,  '*  Aye,  laugh* 
laugh  while  ye  may ;  ye  will  weep  long  enough  when  ye 
have  to  wash  this  out  in  blood."  He  displayed  alt  Rome 
hia  unwaahed  garment ;  and  the  senate,  after  anxious  de- 
liberation, declared  war  against  Tarentum  (571).  The 
consul  L.  ^milius  Barbula  was  ordered  to  lead  his  army 
thither,  to  offer  anew  the  former  terms,  and  if  they  were 
refused  to  carry  on  the  war  with  vigour.  The  Tarentines, 
however,  would  listen  to  no  terms ;  they  resorted  to  th^ 
usual  system  of  seeking  aid  from  the  mother-country,  and 
they  sent  an  embassy  to  invite  over  Pyrrhus,  the  renowned 
kinff  of  Epirua.  Meantime  iEmilius  laid  waate  their  coun- 
try,  took  Wveral  strong  places,  and  defeated  them  in  the 
field. 

We  vrill  now  turn  our  view  northwards.    In  469  a  com- 
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bined  army  of  Etruscans  and  Senonian  Gauls  having  laid 
siege  to  Arretium,  the  praetor  L.  Metellus  hastened  to  its 
relief;  but  his  army  was  totally  defeated,  13,000  men 
slain,  and  nearly  all  the  remainder  Inide  prisoners.  When 
an  embassy  was  sent  to  the  Gauls  to  complain  of  breach 
el  tnoty^  md'to  Redeem  tiie  pnaoners,  thb '  Gallie  pri^e 
BritonuiiiSi '  to  avetige  his  f atiier,  who  had  f aHen"  at  Ar- 
letiam^iCttused  the  fbtiak  to  be  murdered.  The  conisul 
PwX]?enieUtit  Delabdia  instantly  marehed  throu"^  tibe^a- 
bine  vond*  Pxoentiaii  country  into  that  of  l^e  Sebdnes, 
whonLLhedefeaited  when  they  met  him  in  the  field :  he  then 
wasted  the  lands,  burned  tiieir  open  villages,  put  aQ  the 
men  to  death,  and  reduced  the  women  and  children  ip 
dav^ry*  Britomaris,  who  was  taken  alive,  was  reserved  ^ 
gfkce  ^6  oonstd's  triumph. 

I'lDhe  BoS,  who  dwelt  between  the  Sen6nes  and  the  Po; 
4i^e^'iSll6d  with  rage  and  apprehension  at  the  fate  of  their 
^br^thren,  and  assembling  all  their  forces  they  entered 
'Bt/nita,  where  being  joined  by  the  Etruscans  and  the 
t^mnakit  of  the  Sendnes,  they  pressed  on  for  Eome ;  but  at 
i^'lidte  Vadimo  the  consular  armies  met,  and  nearly, an- 
H&Hated  fiieir  whole  army  •  the  Sendnes,  it  is  said,  in  the 
hentj'  (^  despair  put  an  end  to  themselves  when  th^  sa^ 
^6  batde  lo^t.  The  Gauls  appeared  again  the  next  yeaf 
^470) lii« Etrtniii ;  -but  a  signal  defeat  near  Populonia;  forced 
^em  4b  su^  for  peace,  which,  on  account  of  the  war  in  th6 
Wti^,  the  RdmAm  readily  granted. 

J  'The  y^r  ^th  ttie  Etruscans  continued  till  472,  when;  in 
dbhse^ijienoe  of  that  with  Pyirhus,  the  Romans  concluded 
kpetiiee  with  them  on  most  favourable  terms.  This  peace  t6r- 
fa^atM  the  cotiflict,  which  had  now  lasted  for  thirty  years; 
fifiad  'inverted  Btruria  into  Rome's  steadiest  and  most  faith- 

falalJy.^ 
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pYBwuSr  tl^e  ablest  and  most  ambitious  prince  of  hi»tame> 
lent  a  willing  ear  to  the  invitation  of  the  Italian,  6re^9» 
-whic^i  hdld  out  to  him  such  a  prospect  of  extenAlve  domi- 
iqiou'^ft .  He  seni  his  minister,  the  orator  Cineas  t>  b{ick  with 
f^Qi^e!qf  the.  envoys,  to  assure  the  Tarentines  of  aidj  fiii4 
shortly  afterwards  Milo,  one  of  his  generals,  land^:  ynth 
3000  men  to. garrison  the  town.  Haying  assembled  a^  for^ 
oimfiQQ  foot,  3000  horse,  2000  archersi.  6pO  sUneeift. 
and  .twenty  elephants,  the  king  himself  set  sail  (472)  for 
Italy;  but  a  storm  came  on  and  disperse  his  fteeit;.  SQV^ 
rai  snips  were  sunk  or  cast  away;  and  Pyrrhus,;wik0  ha4 
escaped  with  difficulty,  reached  Tarentum  with  but. B-^mn^ 
force.  He  did  not  seek  to  exercise  any  authority .  itjil .  the 
rest  of  his  troops  were  arrived;  but  as.soonaSjjiie^uncl 
himself  sufficiently  strong,  he  began  to  employ,  the. ^dipta- 
torial  jpower  with  which  he  had  been  investedU,p  T^  Tar 
rentines.had  thought  they  would  have  nothing  tf)  dtt.but 
pay  money,  while  the  king's  troops  were  figbtil)^;  bul; 
Pyrrhu^  let  them  know  that  they  also  mi^st  shfLrp  iuit^ 
toils  and  dangers  of  war.  He  set  guards  at  the  gal^s  ,tfO 
prevent  them  from  running  out  of  the  town,  as  they  were 
doing ;  he  shut  up  the  theatre,  forbade  all  public  meals  and 
banquets,  ordered  the  young  men  to  practise  military  exer« 
cises  in  their  gymnasia,  and  sent,  imder  various  pretexts, 

•  For  the  war  with  Pyrrhua  see  Zonaras  and  Plutarch,  Pyrrhus. 

t  Cineas  was  a  Thessalian  by  birth,  an  able,  eloquent,  and  noble* 
minded  man,  well  worthy  of  the  friendship  of  the  greatest  prince  of  the 
age,  to  whom  he  was  as  a  good  genius.  It  is  said  that  he  had  been  a 
hearer  of  Demosthenes,  but  that  can  hardly  have  been,  as  the  great  Athe- 
nian had  now  been  dead  forty-one  yearSt  Cineas'  style  of  oratory  was 
Also  totally  different  from  hi$«^ 
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the  principal  men  over  to  Epirus,  that  they  might  serve  as 
hostages  in  case  of  any  conspiracy  against  his  authority. 

The  consul  P.  Valerius  Laevinus  having  led  his  army  into 
Lucania,  Pyrrhus,  -who  had  not  yet  been  joined  by  his  al- 
lies, wrote  to  hhn,  offering  to  arbitrate  between  the  Romans 
and  the  Tarentines,  which  last  he  said  he  could  compel  to 
give  satisfaction.  Laevinus  replied  that  the  king  must  first 
atone  for  havhig  entered  Italy ;  that  words  were  needless, 
as  Father  Mars  must  decide  between  them.  He  had  a  spy 
who  was  taken  led  through  his  army  and  then  dismissed^ 
witii  directions  to  tell  Pyrrhus  to  come  himself  and  see. 

Laevinus  was  encamped  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river 
Siris,  in  the  plain  between  Heracl^a  and  Pandosia.  Pyr- 
rhus came  and  occupied  the  opposite  bank.  As  he  viewed 
the  Roman  camp,  he  observed  to  one  of  his  friends  that  the 
barbarians  (the  Greeks  so  named  all  people  but  themselves,) 
showed  nothing  of  Ihe  barbarian  in  their  tactics.  His  ob- 
ject was  to  prevent  their  passing  the  river ;  but  the  Ro- 
man cavalry  crossed  it  higher  up,  and  falling  on  the  rear 
of  the  Epirotes  who  guarded  the  passage,  enabled  the  in- 
fantry to  get  over.  Pyrrhus  sent  hisThessalian  horse  against 
that  of  the  Romems,  who,  though  of  an  inferior  quality, 
Btdod  their  ground.  He  then  led  on  his  phalanx :  Megacles, 
who  wore  the  royal  helm  and  mantle,  was  slain ;  both  sides 
thought  Pyrrhus  had  fallen,  and  the  Epirotes  had  fled  but 
that  the  king  made  himself  known.  Seven  times  the 
phalanx  and  the  legion  advanced  and  receded ;  the  consul 
thought  to  decide  the  battle  by  a  charge  of  horse  on  the 
rear ;  but  the  elephants  were  now  brought  into  action,  and 
at  the  sight  of  these  unknown  animals  horse  and  man  were 
filled  with  terror ;  the  Thessalian  horse  charged  and  scat- 
tered them ;  they  drew  the  infantry  with  them  in  their  flight 
oVer  the  river,  and  none  perhaps  would  have  escaped,  were 
it  not  that  a  wounded  elephant  turned  his  rage  against  his 
own  side.  The  remnant  of  the  Roman  army  fled  to  Venn- 
sia :  their  loss  had  been  7000  slain  and  about  2000  taken. 
On  the  8id6  of  the  victors  4000  had  fallen.  When  Pyr- 
rhus, on  the  following  day,  viewed  the  field  of  battle,  he 
cried,  **  With  such  sdLdiers  the  world  were  mine,  and  were 
I  theiir  general  the  Romans  would  have  it!"  To  those  who 
congratulated  him  on  his  success  he  replied^  "  One  such 
victory  more,  and  I  go  back  to  Epirus."  He  ordered  the 
bodies  of  the  Romans  to  be  burned  and  buxied  like  those 


Qf  hifi  own  men.  He  proposed  to  tiieprisonin  to  miter  bii 
service  *»  and  on  their  refusal  freed  them  from  fetters, 

The  whole  south  of  Italy  now  joined  Pyrrhus ;  but  this 
prince^  who  disliked  long  wars,  and  had  had  experience  of 
Roman  valour^  preferred  an  honourable  peace,  which  he 
thought  might  now  be  obtained,  to  a  prolonged  contests  He 
dispatched  his  friend  Gineas  to  Rome,  to  propose  a  peace, 
on  condition  of  the  independence  of  the  I^an  Greeks 
being  acknowledged,  and  all  that  had  been  taken  from  the 
Sainnites,  Lucanians,  Bruttians,  and  Apulians  being  re- 
stored.  Peace  being  made  on  these  terms,  the  Roman 
prisoners,  among  whom  were  six  hundred  knights,  would 
be  released  without  ransom.  The  eloquence  and  the  win- 
ning manners  of  Cineas,  though  his  gifts  were  refused,  had 
9.  great  effect  on  the  minds  of  many ;  the  relatives  of  the 
prisoners  were  anxious  on  their  account ;  the  Etruscan  war 
was  not  yet  ended.  The  proffered  terms  seemed  likely  to 
be  accepted,  when  Ap.  Claudius,  who  on  account  of  the 
blindness  with  which  he  was  afflicted  had  long  abstained 
from  public  affairs,  had  himself  carried  in  a  litter  to  the 
senate-house.  His  sons  and  sons-in-law  came  out  to  re- 
ceive him,  and  lead  him  in,  and  his  indignant  eloquence 
banished  all  thoughts  of  peace  from  the  minds  of  his  audi-, 
tons,  and  Cineas  was  ordered  to  quit  Rome.  On  his  return 
to  his  master  he  told  him  that  Rome  was  a  temple,  the  se* 
nate  an  assembly  of  king^.  While  he  was  yet  there,  two 
legions  had  been  raised  to  reinforce  Laevinus,  and  volun- 
teers had  crowded  with  the  utmost  eagerness  to  be  enrolled, 

Lsevinus,  who  was  now  in  Campania,  was  there  joined  by 
these  legions,  and  he  baffled  the  attempts  of  Fyrrhus  on 
Capua,  and  Neapolis.  The  king,  as  he  could  not  bring  him 
to  action,  resolved  to  push  on  for  Rome,  and  form  a  junc- 
tion with  the  Etruscans.  Instead  of  taking  the  Appian  or 
lower  road,  on  which  there  were  several  strong  tovims,  he 
moved  by  the  Latin  road  over  the  hills.  He  took  Frf  geU«i, 
entered  the  Hemican  country,  where  the  people  declared  for 
him,  pushed  on  to  Prj^nestef,  and  advanced  five  miles  be*-. 
yond  it,  to  within  eighteen  miles  of  Rom^;  but  h^re  Im 
course  ended.    Peace  had  just  been  made  with  the  Etrus^ 

♦  The  Grecian  metcenaries  at  this  time  constantly  Chstoged '  sides' 
after  a  deflaat.  The  same  was  the  case  in  Italy  in  fh^  niiddle  agies,  and ' 
in  Gennafiy  in  the  thirty  year^'  war, 

t  He  had  a  view  of  Rome  firom  the  citadel  of  this  tovf9,  (F|oi;D8ii>)i$«Jt- 
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cans,  and  the  army  employed  against  them  was  now  in  Romd. 
Lsevinus  disturbed  the  communications  in  his  rear :  to  take 
Rome  by  storm  or  blockade  was  hopeless.  Heedless  of  the 
prayers  of  the  Praenestines  and  Hemicans,  he  resolved  to 
retrace  his  steps.  On  reaching  Campania  he  found  Lsevi- 
nus  at  the  head  of  six  legions  :  **  What !"  cried  he,  *'  am  I 
fighting  with  the  hydra?  "  He  drew  up  his  troops,  who  raised 
the  war-cry  and  clashed  their  arms.  The  Romans  replied 
in  such  cheerful  tones  that  he  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to 
attack  them,  and  he  dismissed  his  allies  and  went  to  Taren-» 
tum  for  the  winter. 

At  Tarentum  Pjrrrhus  was  waited  on  by  three  Roman  am- 
bassadors, C.  Fabricius,  Q.^Emilius  Papus,  and  P.  Cornelius 
Dolabella,  all  consulars,  to  treat  of  the  ransom  or  exchange 
of  the  numerous  prisoners  who  were  now  in  his  hands 'i'. 
He  rejected  their  offers ;  but  he  gave  the  prisoners  permis- 
sion to  go  with  them  to  Rome  to  keep  the  Saturnalia,  on 
their  promise  to  return  if  the  senate  did  not  make  peace ; 
and,  as  all  their  efforts  proved  vain,  they  returned  every  one 
into  captivity. 

In  the  spring  (473)  P3nrrhus  opened  the  campaign  in  Apu- 
lia. He  was  besieging  Venusia  when  he  heard  that  the  con- 
suls P.  Sulpicius  and  P.  Decius  were  advancing  to  its  relief; 
he  therefore  raised  the  siege,  and  prepared  to  give  them 
battle  at  a  place  named  Asculum,  on  the  edge  of  tiie  moun- 
tains. As  the  ground  here  was  against  Pyrrhus,  tlie  advan- 
tage was  on  the  side  of  the  Romans  in  the  first  engagement ; 
but  he  manoeuvred  so  as  to  draw  them  down  into  the  plain^ 
where,  by  a  sudden  attack  of  the  elephants  and  light  troops 
on  their  flank,  while  they  were  exhausting  themselves  by 
fruitless  efforts  against  the  solid  phalanx,  he  put  them  to 
flight.  As  their  camp  was  at  hand,  their  loss  was  but  6000 
men ;  that  of  the  king  was  3505.  "  One  such  victory  more, 
and  I  am  undone,"  cried  Pyrrhus,  who  returned  to  Taren- 
tum without  making  any  attempt  on  the  Roman  camp. 

*  On  this  occasion,  we  are  told  (Plut.,  Pyrrhus,  20,)  that  the  king, 
having  learned  the  poverty  of  Fabricius  from  Cineas,  tried  to  induce  him 
to  accept  a  present  of  gold.  The  Roman  declined ;  and  next  day,  as  he 
and  Pyrrhus  were  conversing,  a  curtain  behind  them  suddenly  drew  up, 
and  an  elephant,  which  had  been  placed  there  by  the  king's  orders, 
stretched  his  trunk  out  over  them  and  gave  a  loud  roar.  Fabricius,  who 
had  never  seen  one  of  these  huge  animals,  only  stepped  aside,  and  said 
with  a  smile  to  the  king,  **  Your  gold  did  not  move  me  yesterday,  nor 
your  beast  today.*' 
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The  situation  of  Pyrrlius  was  now  rather  precarious :  he 
had  lost  the  flower  of  his  troops ;  he  could  not  reckon  on 
his  Italian  allies,  who  had  even  plundered  his  camp  during 
the  last  action ;  the  Grauls.  had  invaded  Macedonia  and 
menaced  all  Greece,  and  he  could  not  draw  any  troops  from 
Epirus;  while  the  Romans  had  concluded  an  alliance  with  the 
Carthaginians,  and  a  Punic  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
triremes  was  now  off  the  coast  of  Italy.  On  the  other  hand, 
strong  inducements  were  held  out  to  him  to  pass  over  into 
Sicily,  and  deliver  it  from  the  yoke  of  the  Carthaginians. 
The  Romans,  on  their  side,  owing  to  the  heavy  burden  of 
taxation  consequent  on  the  war,  were  extremely  desirous  of 
peace.  Just  at  this  time  (474),  we  are  told*,  Pyrrhus*  phy- 
sician sent  secretly  to  the  consuls  C.  Fabricius  and  Q.  i£mi-* 
lius,  offering  for  a  reward  to  poison  his  master.  The  con- 
suls, abhorring  the  treason,  gave  information  of  it  to  the 
king.  Pyrrhus  immediately  dispatched  Cineas  to  Rome  with 
his  thanks  to  the  senate ;  he  gave  gifts  and  clothes  to  all 
his  prisoners  and  sent  them  home  with  him.  Cineas  was 
also  the  bearer  of  rich  presents  to  the  principal  persons  of 
both  sexes  at  Rome.  These  presents  were,  however,  all  re- 
jected; the  friendship  of  the  Romans  was  to  be  had  without 
gifts,  it  was  replied,  if  Pyrrhus  quitted  Italy.  The  prisoners 
of  Ids  allies,  however,  were  released  in  exchange,  and  a 
truce  concluded. 

Pyrrhus  was  now  at  liberty  to  accept  the  invitation  of 
the  Siciliotes.  He  left  Italy,  where  he  had  spent  two  years 
and  four  months,  and  passing  over  to  Sicily,  remained 
there  three  years,  and  made  himself  master  of  nearly  the 
whole  island.  During  his  absence  the  Roman  arms,  un- 
der Fabricius  and  other  leaders,  were  directed  with  success 
against  hb  Italian  allies.  At  length,  finding  fortune  be- 
coming adverse  to  him  in  Sicily,  and  being  urged  by  the 
prayers  of  the  Tarentines  and  his  other  allies,  he  returned 
to  Italy  (477)  with  an  army  of  20,000  foot  and  3000  horse* 
a  portion  of  which  he  sent  into  Lucania  against  the  consul 
Lentulus,  while  with  the  remainder  he  advanced  to  engage 
the  other  consul,  Manius  Curius  Dentitus,  who  was  en- 
camped near  Beneventum  in  Samnium. 

*  There  is  great  contradiction  in  the  various  accounts  of  this  trans- 
action. Niebuhr  says  that,  like  the  similar  information  given  by  Fox  to 
Napoleon  in  1806,  it  was  a  mere  fiction  to  open  communications,  and 
was  so  understood  by  all  parties. 

I 
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Curias  occupied  a  strong  positioix  on  a  height,  intending 
to  await  the  arrival  of  his  colleague.  It  was  the  intentioit 
of  Pyrrhtts  to  attack  him  at  dayhreak  with  some  elephants 
and  picked  troops.  A  dream,  it  is  said,  which  he  had  as  he 
slumbered  ia  the  beginning  of  the  night  terrified  him,  and 
he  wished  to  give  up  the  project;  but  his  officers  urging  on 
him  the  impolicy  of  allowing  the  two  Roman  armies  to  jean, 
he  sent  forward  the  troops.  To  reach  the  heights  behind 
the  Roman  eamj^  they  had  to  go  a  round  through  dense 
woods,  guided  by  torchlight.  They  lost  their  way,  their 
torches  burned  out,  and  it  was  broad  day  wl^n  they  reached 
^eir  destinatkm.  Being  wearied  with  their  march,  tiiey 
were  easily  put  to  flight.  The  consul  then  came  down  into 
the  plain  to  engage  the  main  army ;  the  Romans  were  vic- 
torious on  one  wing,  but  the  otiier  was  driven  back  to  the 
camp  by  the  |^»lanx  and  the  elephants.  Here  a  shower  of 
arrows^  bearn^  burning  wax  and  tar,  was  hurled  on  the 
beasts,  which  growing  furious  carried  confusion  into  the 
ranks  of  the  phalanx.  The  rout  was  now  com|^ete,  and 
Pyrrhus*  camp  was  taken.  The  king  soon  after  (478)  quitted 
Italy  with  but  6000  foot  and  500  haesc^  and  two  years 
later  he  lost  his  life  in  an  attempt  on  the  city  of  Argos"^. 

In  the  course  ol  the  succee^g  nine  years  the  Roman 
domsnion  was  estabiii^ied  over  the  south  and  east  of  Italy, 
but  few  of  the  particulars  have  been  transmitted  to  us. 

The  italaa  states  stood  in  difiPerent  relations  to  Rome. 
In  general  they  held  aH  their  lands  in  fuD  property,  paying 
no  land-tax ;  but  in  a  number  of  cases  a  portion  of  their 
territi^  had  been  converted  into  Roman  pul^c  land,  and 
assigned  to  colonists  or  oeen|»ed  in  the  usual  manner.  They 
were  govi^med  by  their  own  laws  and  mi^istrates ;  but  they 
had  to  si^ly  troops,  ia  rated  proportions,  when  Rome  was 
at  war,  and  arm  and  pay  and  perhaps  feed  them.  The^ 
were  named  AlUesf  (iSbdt),  as  extinct  from  the  Latins  (No- 
flsea  Lathnm)  t,  who  stood  cm  a  somewhat  different  footing. 

I 

*  History  of  Greece,  p.  416. 

f  It  seems  probable  that  the  term  Alliea  appBed  only  to  the  SabelUan 
peoples  and  those  of  Southern  Italy,  and  that  it  did  not  include  the  Tus- 
cans, Umbrians,  or  Italian  Gkreeks ;  perhaps  not  e^en  the  BruttiaRs,  aa 
being  half-Greeks.  None,  therefore,  but  genuine  Italians  could  serve  in 
the  Roman  armies. 

t  The  proper  cxpvessioB  was  toeU  et  (or  oc)  fumen  Latmmm,  as  in 
Salliut  and  other  accurate  writers;  the  soeii  ntminU  LaHfd  of  Livy  is 
quite  incorrect 
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The  infloitry  of  the  Latms  and  Allies  in  a  Roman  anny 
usually  equalled  the  legions  in  number;  the  eavalry  was 
thrice  as  numerous.  Their  contingents  were  always  com- 
manded by  their  own  officers. 


During  the  period  at  the  end  of  which  we  are  now  ar- 
rived, considerable  alterations  were  made  in  the  political 
and  military  systems  of  the  Romans.  These  we  will  now 
proceed  to  explain. 

In  the  year  442,  Ap.  Claudius,  afterwards  named  the 
BHnd,  firom  the  misfortune  which  befell  him,  was  made  cen- 
sor with  0.  Plautius.  He  distinguished  his  censorship  by 
eommencing  the  celebrated  Appian  Road,  which  was  gra- 
dually extended  from  Rome  to  Capua,  and  thence  across 
the  peninsula  to  Brundisium,  a  distance  of  360  miles,  paved 
the  whole  way  with  square  Mocks  of  stone,  and  justly  named 
the  Queen  of  Roads.  He  likewise  made  the  first  aqueduct, 
the  Aqua  Appia,  at  Rome ;  the  water  being  conveyed  un^ 
derground  from  some  springs  near  the  I^senestine  road, 
about  eight  miles  from  the  city. 

But  the  changes  which  Appius  attempted  to  make  in  the 
constitution  are  of  more  importance  in  a  political  point  of 
view.  When  selectii^  the  senate,  in  virtue  of  his  office, 
he  omitted  hia  enemies,  and  put  in  their  place  the  sons  of 
freedmen ;  but  aU  uemted  against  this  innovation,  and  the 
consuls  of  the  next  year  called  the  original  members  of  the 
senate.  Appius,  being  thus  foiled,  took  another  and  a  more 
pernicious  course :  he  distributed  the  fireedmen  throughout 
all  the  tribes,  and  thus  in  effect  put  the  elections  entirely 
into  their  hands.  To  understand  this,  we  must  observe 
that  the  agrarians,  among  whom  the  Libertini  or  freedmen 
were  included,  were  a  very  numerous  and  even  wealthy  body, 
as  aH  the  arts  and  trades  at  Rome  were  exercised  by  them, 
the  plebeians  being  restricted  to  agriculture.  They  were 
divided  into  a  number  of  guilds,  of  which  that  of  the  Scribse, 
or  notaries,  was  the  most  important,  as  nearly  all  the  public 
imd  private  legal  writing  at  Rome,  of  which  there  was  a 
great  quantity,  was  exercised  by  them.  The  notaries  were 
now  directed  by  Cn.  Flavius,  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  his 
time,  who  acted  in  concert  with  Ap.  Claudius.    When  we 

i2 
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reflect  then  that  the  plebeians  were  continually  reduced  by 
service  in  war,  from  which  the  serarians  were  exempt,  and 
that  they  also  unwillingly  left  their  farms  to  come  to  attend 
elections  at  Rome,  we  may  easily  see  how  the  agrarians  of 
a  rural  tribe,  who  were  numerous  and  always  on  the  spot, 
could  determine  its  vote.  As  a  proof,  Cn.  Flavins  himself 
was  in  449  made  curule  sedile,  and,  to  annoy  the  genuine 
Romans  still  more,  his  colleague  was  Q.  Anicius  of  Praeneste, 
therefore  a  mere  municeps,  and  one  who  had  actually  been 
in  arms  against  Rome  a  few  years  before.  On  this  occasion 
the  senators  laid  aside  their  gold  rings,  the  knights  their 
silver  horse-trappings,  in  token  of  mourning,  and  it  was 
tmanimously  resolved  to  change  the  law  of  election. 

It  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  Appius,  who  was  on  all 
occasions  a  strenuous  opposer  of  the  claims  of  the  plebeian 
nobility,  acted  on  this  occasion  as  the  agent  of  the  small 
knot  of  patrician  oligarchs  who  wished  to  exclude  the  rival 
nobles  from  places  of  honour  and  dignity.  Oligarchs  thus 
situated  usually  seek  to  make  allies  of  the  inferior  people ; 
and  Appius  and  his  friends  may  have  regarded  the  debase- 
ment of  the  plebeian  tribes,  by  mixing  freedmen  through 
them,  as  the  surest  means  to  attain  their  ends ;  for  neither 
they  nor  their  descendants  could  presume  to  aspire  to  the 
consulate,  and  their  enmity  to  the  plebeian  order  might  be 
reckoned  on  with  some  confidence,  for  keeping  them  from 
conferring  it  on  the  plebeian  nobility. 

Cn.  Flavins  had  gained  his  popularity  by  two  acts  of  real 
benefit  to  the  people.  The  dies  fasti,  or  days  on  which 
courts  sat  and  justice  was  administered,  were  at  this  time 
divided  in  a  very  perplexing  way  through  the  year,  and 
people  could  only  learn  them  from  the  mouth  of  the  pon« 
tiffs.  Flavins  made  a  calendar,  in  which  the  nature  of  each 
day  was  marked,  and  hung  it  up  publicly  in  the  Forum, 
thus  conferring  an  important  boon  on  the  whole  people. 
He  further  made  and  published  a  collection  of  all  the  legal 
forms  in  civil  actions.  It  is  said  that  it  was  at  the  impidse 
of  Appius  that  he  made  the  Fasti  public*. 

In  449  Q.  Fabius  and  P.  Decius  were  created  censors, 
in  order  to  obviate  the  evil  caused  by  Appius.  Hiey  sepa- 
rated the  whole  of  the  market-faction  (turba  forensis),  as 
they  were  called,  from  the  rural  tribes,  and  placed  them  in 

*  Pliny,  H.  N.  xzxiii. 
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the  four  dty-tribes ;  and  the  measure  was  considered  of 
such  importance,  that  Fabius  derived  the  name  of  Maximus 
(Most-great)  from  it.  We  will  endeavour  to  show  in  what 
its  importance  consisted,  and  that  it  was  only  part  of  a  great 
change  in  the  constitution** 

In  consequence  of  the  change  in  the  value  of  money,  of 
the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  such  a  number  of  people 
by  the  formation  of  new  tribes,  of  the  necessity  of  increasmg 
the  number  of  those  liable  to  serve  in  the  legions,  and  from 
other  causes,  the  Servian  constitution  of  the  Glasses  was 
no  longer  adapted  to  the  Roman  people.  It  was  therefore 
abandoned,  and  in  its  place  a  new  one,  founded  on  the  tribes, 
was  substitutedf.  llie  tribes  were  divided  each  into  two 
centuries,  one  of  old  and  one  of  young  men :  the  Six  Suf- 
frages remained :  all  who  had  a  million  of  asses  and  up- 
wards of  property,  were  placed  in  the  twelve  plebeian  eques- 
trian centuries ;  all  who  had  property  between  that  sum  and 
4000  asses  had  votes  in  the  tribes.  The  centuries,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Sufirages,  were  divided  into  two  Classes, 
the  first  containing  the  rural  tribes  and  plebeian  knights, 
the  second  the  city-tribes;  the  centuries  of  the  former  were 
termed  Pritno  Vocdta,  those  of  the  latter  Postr4mo  Vocdta. 
Those  of  the  rural  tribes  decided  by  lot  which  should  vote 
first ;  and  the  successful  one  was  named  the  Prerogative, 
as  being  first  asked  by  the  presiding  magistrate :  its  vote 
generally  decided  the  others.  The  order  of  voting  was,  the 
first  class,  the  Suffirages,  the  second  class.  The  whole  num<' 
her  of  centuries  at  tibis  time,  when  there  were  thirty-one 
tribes,  was  eighty,  t.  e.  six  patrician'and  twelve  plebeian 
equestrian,  fifty-four  rural,  and  eight  city  centuries  {• 

*  In  what  follows  we  ^ve  a  hypothesis  of  Niehuhr's ;  for  the  proofs 
and  development  we  must  refer  to  his  own  work|  yoL  iii.  874^409. 
(German). 

f  That  the  Servian  constitudon  was  abandoned  long  before  the  end 
of  the  republic,  is  proved  by  the  following  passages:  Liv.  i.  43;  zziv*  7* 
and  9;  xxvt  22;  zxvii.  6.  Cic.  Rullus,  ii.  2.  Plandus,  20. 

X  The  four  dty- tribes  were  the  Suburane,  Esquiline,  Colline,  and  Pa- 
latine ;  the  fifteen  original  rural  ones  were  the  ^milian,  Camilian,  Clu- 
entian,  Cornelian,  Fabian,  Galerian,  Horatian,  Lemonian,  Menenian,  Pa- 
pirian,  Pupinian,  Romilian,  Sergian,  Veturian,  Voltinian.  The  ClaucUan 
was  added  in  250;  the  Crustumine  in  259;  the  Stellatine,  Tromentine, 
Sabatine,  and  Arniensian  in  368;  the  Pomptine  and  Publilian  in  397; 
the  Msecian  and  Scaptian  in  421 ;  the  Ufentine  and  Falerine  in  435 ; 
the  Terentine  and  Aniensian  in  453,  and  the  Yeline  and  Quirine  about 
514;  thus  making  35  in  all 
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The  new-modelled  eomitia  of  tlie  tribes  differed  from  tbe 
original  one  in  four  points ;  viz.  the  separation  of  the  ple- 
beian knights,  and  tlie  participation  of  the  patricians ;  the 
division  into  centuries  of  old  and  young  men ;  the  exdasion 
of  the  Proletarians ;  the  employment  of  the  auspices.  We 
may  see  that  it  retained  as  much  of  the  Servian  constitution 
as  was  possible :  that  it  was  a  nearer  approach  to  democracy 
is  not  to  be  denied,  but  this  was  unavoidable ;  yet  there 
was  not  actually  universal  suffrage,  as  in  the  Greek  demo* 
cracies ;  and  as,  except  on  some  very  particular  occasions, 
it  could  be  only  the  people  of  property  in  the  rural  tribes 
tihat  were  at  Rome  when  the  comitia  were  held,  the  elections 
and  the  passing  of  laws  must  have  lain  almost  entirely  witJi 
them.  The  wisdom  of  Fabius  is  proved  by  the  length  of 
time  that  the  system  continued  to  work  well.  Its  corrup- 
tion proceeded  from  causes  which  he  could  not  have  fore- 
seen or  obviated. 

The  changes  in  the  military  system  during  tliis  period 
were  also  considerable.   They  were  to  the  following  effect. 

The  unwieldy,  helpless  nature  of  the  phalanx  had  at  some 
time,  perhaps  in  the  Gkdlic  war»  become  apparent,  and  it 
was  converted  into  a  more  active  form.  At  the  time  of  tiie 
Latin  war  we  find  the  legion  thus  constituted*t  It  con- 
sisted of  five  cohorts  or  battalions,  the  Hastates,  Prineipes, 
Triarians,  Rorarians,  and  Acoensi ;  the  first  two  were  named 
Antesign&ni  and  Antepildni,  because  they  were  stationed 
before  the  standards  (signa),  and  the  Triarians,  who  were 
also  named  Pildni,  from  tiieir  weapon,  the  pilumf.  The  An- 
tesign&ni  consisted  each  of  fifteen  maniples  or  thirty  cen- 
turies ;  and  in  the  plan,  which  supposed  thirty  tribes,  each 
century  contained  thirty  men  with  the  centurion;  and  the 
cohort  therefore  900  men  and  30  officers.  As  everything 
in  the  Roman  institutions  was  regular  and  uniform,  we  must 
suppose  the  remaining  cohorts  to  be  of  equal  strength;  and 
this  gives  a  total  of  4500  common  men  for  the  legion ;  of 
which  2400  (viz.  600  Hastates,  900  Principes,  and  900  Tri- 
arians,) were  troops  of  the  line;  1200  (viz,  300  Hastates 
and  900  Rorarians,)  light  troops  |;  tHe  900  Accensi  w^re 

•  Llvy,  viii.  8. 

f  The  pilum  was  a  weapon  composed  of  a  handle  of  wood  three  cu- 
bits long,  and  an  iron  head  of  the  same  length,  one  half  of  which  pro- 
jected beyond  the  wood. 

X  Niebuhr  gives  these  numbers  2200  and  1100 ;  but  in  this  case  300 
Hastates  remain  unaccounted  for. 
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merely  a  depdC^battalion  that  fbUbved  tiia  legion.  Two 
legions  thus  composed  formed  a  consular  annj. 

The  Hastales  derived  their  name  from  the  spears  (Acfte) 
which  they  bore ;  the  Principes  were  so  called  as  being  of 
tiie  first  cLbuw'*';  the  Triariaos  as  being  formed  out  of  the 
first  three  dassesf,  for  the  Romans  in  the  period  of  thii 
legion  still  served  according  to  the  classes ;  the  Rorarians» 
or  Sprinklers,  from  their  task  of  showering  (rorare)  their 
missilesinthe  beginningof  tiieactiont«  The  40  centuries 
of  ihe  first  class  gave  30  for  tihe  Principes,  10  for  the  Tri- 
arians ;  the  second  and  tiurd class  gave  each  lOfor ^Tri- 
arians,  their  remaining  20  being  the  Hastates  of  the  line. 
Of  the  forty  centuries  of  the  last  two  classes,  10  were  light 
Hastates,  and  30  Rorarians. 

The  maniples  of  the  tiuree  cohorts  of  troops  of  the  line 
were  drawn  np  in  quincunx^  thus : 

nnnnnnnnn 

nnnnnnnnn 
nnnnnnnnn 

with  lanes  or  intervals  between  them.  Each  maniple,  as 
consisting  of  two  centuries,  had  two  centurions  to  command 
it,  and  a  standard-bearer.  The  maniples  of  the  Hastates 
contained  40  shielded  men,  that  is,  men  of  the  second  and 
third  class §,  20  armed  only  with  spear  and  dart,  that  is, 
of  the  fourth  class ;  the  Principes  bore  spears  and  long  cut- 
and-thrust  swords;  the  Triarians /it/Id;  the  Rorarians  slings, 
as  being  of  the  fifth  class.  When  in  battle  array,  the  light 
troops  were  in  front,  and  began  the  action ;  they  then  re- 
tired through  the  lanes :  the  Hastates  succeeded,  and  when 
they  were  wearied,  they  fell  back  through  the  Principes, 
who  then  came  into  action ;  and  if  the  enemy  still  resisted, 
the  Triarians,  who  had  hitherto  been  sitting  under  their 
standards,  rose,  the  Principes  and  Hastates  retired  through 
the  intervals  of  their  maniples,  which  then  closed;  and  the 
IViarians,  having  hurled  thehpila  on  the  wearied  foe,  fell  on 
them  sword  in  hand. 
About  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  the  legion  under- 

*  **  Seutati  omiiM,  intisnibiwniaxime  aniiif."  (Livy.)  ThU  sbowl  that 
they  were  men  of  property. 

f  Not  from  their  position,  for  then  their  name  would  have  been  Tet" 
tiarians. 

X   "  Ideo  quod  ante  rorat  quam  pluit."  Varro  L.  ▼!.  p.  92.  Bip.  ed. 

$  See  the  system,  p.  59. 
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went  a  further  modification,  and  became  sucli  as  it  was  when 
opposed  to  Hannibal,  and  as  it  is  described  by  Polybius*. 
Fabius  Maximus  and  Decius  were  probably  the  auUiors  of 
this  change  also* 

As  the  class-system  was  no  longer  suited  to  the  levies, 
they  were  now  made  from  the  tribes,  from  each  of  which 
four  centuries,  or  120  men,  were  selected  for  each  legion;  so 
that  when  the  tribes  were  thirty-five,  the  legion  contained 
4200  common  men.  These  were  all  armed  by  the  state, 
and  classified  according  to  their  age ;  the  youngest  being 
the  light  troops,  or  Velites,  who  began  the  battle ;  the  next 
in  age  the  Hastates,  and  so  on,  the  Triarians  being  the  oldest 
men.  The  Hastates  and  Principes  carried  pila  and  swords, 
the  Triarians  were  armed  with  spears.  Of  the  4200  men 
of  the  legion,  1200,  or  twenty  maniples,  were  Hastates ;  the 
same  number  Principes ;  one  half  of  it,  or  600,  Triarians ; 
the  remaining  1200  Velites.  The  cavalry  of  each  legion 
consisted  of  300  men  divided  into  ten  troops  (turmai),  each 
of  30  men,  and  commanded  by  three  Decurions.  Its  sta- 
tion in  action  was  on  the  wings.  Each  legion  had  six  tri- 
bunes, each  maniple  two  centunons  and  two  ensigns :  legates 
(legdtt)  or  lieutenants  commanded  the  legions  under  the 
general.  The  array  of  battle  still  continued  to  be  in  ^tn- 
cunx. 

As  the  century  continued  to  be  drawn  up  three  in  front 
and  ten  deep,  a  question  arises  how  it  was  to  act ;  and  it 
can  only  have  been  in  the  following  manner.  The  century 
also  was  drawn  up  in  quincunx, 

*  *  *        • 

^  ^  ^ 

Mk  ^  ^ 

^  ^  * 

«  »  « 

thus  forming  ten  lines,  each  man  being  allotted  a  space  of 
three  feet  every  way.  When  those  in  the  first  line  had 
thrown  their  |?t7a,  they  fell  back,  and  the  second  line  stepped 
forward  and  took  their  place,  and  so  on  till  the  whole  ten 
lines  had  engaged ;  and  if  there  was  a  supply  of  pila,  the 
same  course  may  have  been  gone  through  over  again ;  the 
same  was  the  case  when  they  came  to  employ  their  swords. 

•  Polybitts,  vL  19-*26,  z^i.  Id^l5« 
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What  the  literature  of  Rome  was  at  this  period  we  hare 
not  the  means  of  ascertaining.  Brief  dry  chronicles  of  public 
events  were  kept;  the  funeral  orations  made  over  men  of 
rank  were  preserved  by  their  families ;  a  moral  poem  of 
App.  Claudius  the  Blind,  and  his  speech  against  peace 
witii  Pjrrrhus,  were  extant  in  Cicero's  days.  Cato  and 
Varro*  say  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Romans  to  sing 
at  their  banquets  old  songs  containing  the  praises  of  the 
illustrious  men  of  former  times.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Nie- 
buhrf  that  the  poems  from  which  he  supposes  the  history 
of  the  kings  and  of  the  early  days  of  the  republic  to  have 
been  framed,  were  the  production  of  plebeian  poets,  and 
composed  after  the  time  of  the  capture  of  the  city  by  the 
Gauls;  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  which  was  the  golden 
age  of  Roman  art,  he  thinks  may  also  have  been  tiiat  of 
Roman  poetry.  The  measure  in  which  the  Romans  com- 
posed their  poems,  and  which  is  named  Satumian  Verse, 
continued  to  be  used  to  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century 
of  the  city;  but  we  have  very  few  specimens  of  it  remaining, 
and  its  nature  is  but  imperfectly  understood. 

*  The  fonner  in  Cicero  Tusc.  Quest,  iv.  2.,  Brutus,  19. ;  the  latter 
in  Nonius,  s.  v.  Assa  voce.  From  the  passage  of  the  Brutus  "  qum  multU 
taculis  ante  suam  (Catonis)  €etatem,**  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  the 
custom  had  gone  out  of  use  long  before  Cato's  time ;  yet  Dionysius  (i.  79.) 
plainly  speaks  of  ballads  of  Romulus  and  Remus  as  being  still  sung  in 
his  time;  and  Horace  (Carm.  iv.  15.  25*32.)  seems  to  speak  of  the 
practice  of  singing  the  praises  of  the  renowned  of  ancient  days  as  still 
continuing. 

f  History  of  Rome,  i.  p.  257. 
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THE    REPUBLIC— CONQUEST   OF 
CARTHAGE  AND  MACEDONIA. 


CHAPTER  I. 

CABTHAOB. FIB8T  FUNIC  WAB.— 8IB0B  OV  A0BI0BNTT7M. — 

BOMAN  FLEBT. NAVAL  VICTOBT  OF  DT7ILI1J8. INVASION 

OF  AFBICA. ^DBFBAT  AND  CAPTt7BB  OF  BBGVLV8. L088E8 

OF  THE  BOMANS  AT  8BA. BATTLB  AT  PAN0BMU8. ^DBATH 

OF  BBGULUS. DEFBAT   OF   CLAI7DII78.-»VICT0BT   AT   THB 

iBGATIAN    I8LBS. ^PBACB   WITH   CABTHAGB. EFFECTS    OF 

THB  WAB. 

The  present  portion  of  our  history  will  be  diiefly  occupied 
by  tiie  wars  between  Rome  and  Carthage;  we  wiU  therefore 
commence  it  by  a  brief  sketch  of  the  political  constitation 
and  history  of  the  latter  state. 

Carthage  was  a  colony  of  the  Phoenicians  f  founded  on  the 
north  coast  of  Africa  about  a  century  before  the  building 
of  Rome.  The  colony  was  led»  it  is  said,  by  Elissa,  or  Dido, 

*  The  authorities  for  this  Part  are  so  various  that  we  must  mentioti 
them  at  each  chapter.  Livy  (partly  in  epitome)  and  Zonaraa,  and  the 
other  epitomators,  are  the  only  consecutive  ones.  The  first  Punic  war 
is  related  in  detail  by  Polybius,  i.  1 — 64. 

t  The  Greeks  called  the  Tyrians  and  Sidonians  ^olvuces,  on  account 
of  their  red  or  purple  garments ;  hence  the  Latin  PenU  vodpunhm' 
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the  fiister  of  the  king  of  T3rre :  a  spot  of  land  under  pa3^ent 
of  tribute  was  obtained  from  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  and  a  town  built*i  which  rapidly  increaseid  in  size 
and  wealth.  The  people  first  freed  themselves  from  the  tri- 
bute, then  reduced  the  adjoining  tribes,  and  gradually  ex- 
tended their  dominion  over  the  coast  of  Africa  from  the  con- 
fines of  Cyr^ne  to  the  Atlantic.  The  Balearic  isles  and  Sar- 
dinia also  owned  the  dominion  of  Carthage,  and  she  early 
had  settlements  on  the  north  coast  of  Sicily. 

The  constitution  of  Carthage  obtained  the  praise  of  Ari- 
stotle. It  was,  like  those  of  the  most  flourishing  commercial 
states  of  antiquity,  a  mixture  of  aristocracy  and  democracy, 
Tdth  a  prepo^d  Jance  of  the  fonner.  which  was  compost 
of  the  families  of  greatest  wealth  and  influence,  from  whom 
the  persons  were  chosen  who  were  to  fill  the  chief  offices 
in  the  state,  and  who  all  served  without  salary.  The  se- 
nate was  formed  out  of  the  principal  families,  and  its  mem- 
bers had  their  seats  for  life.  It  was  presided  over  by  the 
Sufetesf,  magistrates  who  are  compared  to  the  Roman  con- 
suls and  the  Spartan  kings.  If  the  suffetes  and  senate  dis- 
agreed, the  matter  was  brought  before  the  people,  whose 
decision  was  conclusive,  on  which  occasion  any  one  who 
pleased  might  speak  and  give  his  opinion.  The  suffetes 
frequently  went  out  in  Hie  command  of  the  armies,  but  the 
office  of  general  was  distinct  from  theirs.  There  was  a 
magistracy  of  one  himdred  judges,  to  whom  the  generals 
had  to  give  an  account  of  ^eir  conduct  in  war ;  and  no- 
where does  the  Punic  character  appear  in  a  more  odious 
light  than  in  the  cruel  punishments  infficted  on  those  whose 
only  fault  had  been  their  ill  fortune ;  nothing  was  more 
common  than  to  crucify  a  defeated  general.  These  Hun- 
dred, who  resembled  the  Spartan  Ephors,  became  like  them 
in  course  of  time  the  tyrants  of  tiie  state,  and  helped  to 
cause  its  ruin. 

*  The  fort  or  citadel  of  the  town  was  naturally  named  Betzura  (fart), 
of  which  the  Greeks  made  Byrsa  (Pvpaa),  and  as  this  signified  an  ox- 
hide, they  invented  the  tale  of  Dido's  deceiving  the  Africans  by  asking 
for  as  much  land  as  an  ox-hide  would  cover,  and  when  they  gave  it, 
cutting  the  hide  into  thongs.  This  story  has  gone  the  round  of  the 
world.  Hassan  Sabah,  the  chief  of  the  Assassins,  thus  got  the  fort  of 
AlamAt  in  Persia,  the  English  (the  Persians  say)  Calcutta,  Hengist  and 
Horsa  their  settlement  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  and  one  of  the  colonies  in 
New  England  ite  land  from  the  Indians. 

t  The  Hebrew  Shofetim,  or  Judges.  ' 
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The  troops  6f  Carthage  were  chiefly  mereenariefi  hired  in 
Africa,  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Italy.  The  Carthaginians  were  re- 
markably precious  of  the  blood  of  their  own  citizens,  while 
they  lavished  that  of  their  mercenaries  with  reckless  prodi- 
gality. 

The  first  attempt  made  by  the  Carthaginians  to  extend 
their  dominion  in  Sicily  was  at  the  time  of  Xerxes'  invasion 
of  Greece,  when  they  sustained  a  most  decisive  defeat  at 
Himera  from  Gelo  of  Syracuse.  They  refrained  from  any 
further  efforts  till  the  people  of  Segesta  (Egesta),  who  had 
called  the  Athenians  into  Sicily,  applied,  on  their  defeat,  to 
Carthage  for  aid  against  Selinus.  The  aid  was  granted ; 
and  this  was  the  occasion  of  a  succession  of  wars  for  near 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  between  the  Carthaginians  and 
the  Sicilian  Greeks,  in  which  the  former  acquired  the  do- 
minion over  the  greater  part  of  the  island.  We  are  now  to 
see  them  in  conflict  with  the  mistress  of  Italy. 

The  war  between  these  two  powerful  riveJs  commenced 
in  a  manner  little  creditable  to  Rome :  the  following  was 
the  occasion.  After  the  death  of  Agathocles  of  Syracuse, 
the  Campanian  mercenaries  who  had  been  in  his  pay  were 
dismissed.  They  left  Syracuse  as  if  they  were  returning 
home,  but  instead  of  doing  so  they  treacherously  seized  the 
town  of  Messina ;  they  partly  killed,  partly  expelled  the 
men,  and  divided  the  women,  children,  and  property  among 
themselves.  The  name  which  they  assumed  was  Mamer- 
tines*;  they  conquered  several  places  in  the  island,  tlieir 
numbers  rapidly  increased,  and  when  their  countrymen  had 
imitated  their  treachery  in  the  opposite  town  of  Rhegiumf, 
a  strict  aUiance  ^as  fonned  between  the  two  ftee^ting 
communities.  But  when  the  Romans  had  destroyed  their 
Italian  allies,  and  they  had  themselves  sustained  a  complete 
defeat  from  Hiero,  they  saw  the  necessity  of  foreign  aid 
if  they  would  escape  destruction.  A  part  of  them  ap- 
plied to  Hanno,  the  Punic  admiral,  and  put  the  citadel 

*  From  Mamers,  or  Mars,  the  god  of  war. 

t  In  the  first  year  of  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  the  eighth  legion,  consist- 
ing of  Campanians,  had  been  placed  in  garrison  at  Rhegium.  Under 
the  pretext  of  a  conspiracy  among  the  inhabitants,  they  massacred  the 
men,  and  reduced  the  women  and  children  to  slavery,  and  casting  off 
their  allegiance  acted  as  an  independent  state.  In  482,  however,  the 
eonsul  C.  Oenucius  stormed  the  town,  and  he  led  the  300  who  remained 
alive  of  the  leg^oii  to  Rome,  where  they  were  scourged  and  beheadedi 
9t  the  rate  of  Stty  a  day. 
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into  lus  hands ;  another  party  sent  off  to  Rome,  offering 
possession  of  the  town,  and  imploring  aid  on  the  score  3 
consanguinity  (488). 

The  Roman  senate  was  greatly  perplexed  how  to  act. 
It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  prevent  the  Carthagi* 
nians  from  hecoming  masters  of  Messdna ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  Rome's  policy  had  hitherto  been  in  the  main  upright 
and  honourable,  and  with  what  face  could  they  who  had 
just  punished  so  severely  their  own  legion  for  an  act  of 
treachery,  come  forward  as  the  protectors  of  those  who  had 
set  them  the  example  ?  They  long  pondered,  and  could 
come  to  no  conclusion ;  the  consuls  then  brought  the  mat- 
ter before  the  people,  who,  beguiled  by  the  prospect  of 
booty  held  out  and  the  apparent  ease  of  the  enterprise, 
and  heedless  of  national  honour,  voted  the  required  aid*. 

The  charge  of  relieving  Messftna  was  committed  to  the 
consul  Ap.  Claudius;  and  one  of  his  legates  proceeding 
with  some  troops  and  ships  to  Rhegium,  after  one  ineffec- 
tual attempt,  succeeded  in  crossing  the  strait,  and  getting 
into  the  town.  Hanno  was  invited  to  a  conference,  at 
which  he  was  treacherously  seized,  and  only  released  on 
condition  of  his  giving  up  the  citadel,  an  act  of  weakness  for 
which  he  was  crucified  on  his  return  to  Carthage.  But 
another  Hanno  now  came  with  a  large  fleet,  and  landed  an 
army,  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  troops  of  Hiero,  king 
of  Syracuse,  (with  whom  an  alliance  was  made,)  besieged 
the  city  on  the  land  side,  while  the  fleet  lay  at  Pd6rus. 

The  consul  arrived  shortly  after,  and  taking  advantage 
of  the  night  landed  his  legions  close  to  the  camp  of  the 
Syracusans.  He  drew  them  up  unobserved,  and  in  the 
morning  totally  defeated  the  troops  of  the  king,  who  fled  to 
his  capital ;  whither,  after  having  defeated  the  Punic  army 
also,  Appius  followed  him,  and  sitting  down  before  it  laid 
waste  ^e  lands. 

The  two  consuls  of  the  following  year  (489)  landed  in 
Sicily,  where  sixty-seven  towns,  subject  to  Hiero  or  the 
Carthaginians,  placed  themselves  under  the  dominion  of 
Rome.    They  approached  Syracuse,  and  Hiero,  in  com- 

*  <'  This  vote  is  an  eternal  disgrace  to  Rome,  and  a  ugn  that  even 
then  the  constitution  was  beginning  to  incline  too  much  to  the  demo- 
cmtic  side ;  although  in  the  interior  of  the  state  no  disadvantage  to  the 
republic  thence  arose  fqr  a  long  time  to  come."—- Niebuhr,  iii.  660. 
(German.) 


pliance  mA  the  ivislieB  of  his  people,  made  propoeals  of 
peace,  wliich  was  granted  on  hia  paying  200  talents,  re- 
leasing all  the  Roman  prisoners,  and  becoming  the  ally  of 
Rome.  The  Carthaginians  made  no  efforts  to  impede  the 
progress  of  the  Roman  arms  in  Sicfly ;  but  they  were  ac- 
tively engaged  in  making  preparations  for  a  vigorous  cam- 
paign. They  hired  troops  in  ligoria,  Oaul,  and  Spain, 
vrhich,  joined  with  their  AMcan  troops  and  the  light  Nu- 
midian  cavalry,  they  sent  over  to  Sicnly  (490)  under  Han* 
nibal  the  son  of  Gtisco,  while  another  army  was  collected 
in  Sardinia  for  the  invasion  of  Italy. 

Hannibal  made  Agrigentum  his  head-quarters.  Leaving 
the  defence  of  Italy  to  the  praetor,  the  two  consuls,  L.  Pos- 
tumius  and  Q.  MamUius,  passed  over  to  Sicily,  and  came 
and  encamped  within  a  mile  of  Agrigentum.  Having  re- 
pelled an  attack  of  the  enemy,  they  formed  two  separate 
camps,  united  by  a  double  ditch  and  a  line  of  posts ;  their 
magazines  were  in  the  town  of  Erbessus,  which  lay  at  no 
great  distance  in  their  rear.  They  remained  thus  for  five 
months,  when,  at  the  urgent  desire  of  Hannibal,  whose 
troops  were  beginning  to  suffer  from  hunger,  Hanno  was 
sent  to  Sicily  with  a  force  of  50,000  foot,  6000  horse, 
and  sixty  elephants.  He  advanced  to  Heracl^,  and  took 
the  town  of  Erbessus :  the  Romans  were  now  reduced  to 
great  straits  for  provisions ;  an  epidemic  also  broke  out 
among  them,  and  the  consuls  were  thinking  of  giving  over 
the  siege ;  but  Hiero,  whose  all  was  at  stake,  made  every 
effort  to  supply  them,  and  they  resolved  to  persevere. 
Hanno  now  encamped  within  little  more  than  a  mile  of 
them,  and  the  two  armies  remained  for  two  months  oppo* 
site  each  other.  At  length,  urged  by  repeated  signals  and 
messages  &om  Hannibal,  describing  the  distress  in  the 
town,  Hanno  resolved  to  hazard  an  engagement ;  the  Ro- 
mans, who  were  suffering  nearly  as  much,  eagerly  accepted 
it,  and  after  a  hard-fought  battle  victory  remained  with 
them.  Hanno  fled  to  Heracl^,  leaving  his  camp  in  the 
hands  of  the  victors ;  thirty  of  his  elephants  were  killed, 
three  wounded,  and  deven  taken.  During  the  battle  Han-» 
nibal  made  a  fruitless  attack  on  the  Roman  lines ;  but  he 
soon  after  took  advantage  of  the  darkness  of  the  winter 
nights  to  break  through  them,  and  get  off  with  what  re- 
mained of  his  army.  The  Romans  then  stormed  the  town, 
and  sold  such  of  tlie  inhabitants  as  survived  into  slavery. 
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Several  of  the  towns  of  the  interior  now  came  over  to  the 
Romans,  but  those  on  the  coast  stood  too  much  in  awe  of 
the  Punic  fleet  to  follow  their  example :  the  coast  of  Italy 
also  suffered  from  its  descents,  and  tiie  senate  saw  that  they 
must  meet  the  Carthaginians  on  their  own  element  if  they 
would  end  the  contest  with  advantage.  But  the  Punic 
ships  of  war  were  quinqueremes,  and  as  the  Romans  and 
their  Greek  subjects  had  never  had  larger  ships  than  tri- 
remes, their  carpenters  cotdd  not  build  the  former  kind 
without  a  model.  At  length  (492)  a  Carthagiman  ship  of 
war,  having  gone  ashore  on  the  coast  of  Bruttium,  fell  into 
their  hands,  and  with  this  for  a  model,  iii  the  space  of  sixty 
days  from  thie  time  the  timber  was  cut,  they  built  a  fleet  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty  ships.  Meantime  stages  had  been 
erected,  on  which  the  destined  rowers  were  taught  their  art. 
When  the  fleet  was  ready,  the  consul  Cn.  Cornelius  Scipio 
sailed  over  to  Messd,na  with  seventeen  ships,  and  the  rest 
followed  along  the  coast  as  fast  as  they  could  get  to  sea. 
"While  he  remained  at  Messftna  envoys  came,  inviting  him  to 
take  possession  of  the  liparaean  isles,  and  he  inconsiderately 
sailed  over  to  them:  the  Punic  admiral  Hannibal^  who  was 
at  Panormus,  hearing  he  was  there,  sent  twenty  ships 
after  him,  which  closed  him  up  in  the  port  during  the  night. 
The  Romans  in  terror  left  their  ships  and  fled  to  the  land, 
and  the  consul  was  obliged  to  surrender.  Hannibal  now 
conceived  such  a  contempt  for  the  Romans  as  sailors  that 
he  thought  he  might  easily  destroy  their  whole  navy.  He 
therefore  sailed  idong  the  coast  of  Italy  with  fifty  ships  to 
reconnoitre ;  but  happening,  as  he  doubled  a  cape,  to  hJH  in 
with  their  fleet  in  order  of  battle,  he  lost  the  greater  part 
of  his  ships,  and  escaped  with  difficulty  with  the  remainder. 

The  Romans  were  well  aware  of  their  own  inferiority  as 
seamen,  and  they  knew  that  their  only  chance  of  success 
was  by  bringing  a  sea-  to  resemble  a  land-fight.  For  this 
purpose  they  devised  the  following  plan.  In  the  fore  part 
of  each  ship  they  set  up  a  mast,  twenty-four  feet  high  and 
nine  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  pulley-wheel  at  the  top  of 
it ;  a  ladder  thirty-six  feet  long  and  four  broad  was  fastened 
to  this  and  covered  with  boards  nailed  across  it,  and  having 
on  each  side  a  bulwark  as  high  as  a  man's  knee ;  at  the  end 
of  it  was  a  strong  piece  of  iron  with  a  sharp  spike  and  a 
ring  on  it,  through  which  a  rope  ran  to  the  mast,  and  over 
the  wheel,  by  wUch  it  could  be  raised  or  lowered*    This 
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Gorvtis  or  raven,  as  the  machine  was  called^  was  to  be  let 
faR  on  the  enemy's  ship,  which  the  spike  would  then  hold 
fast,  and  the  soldiers  holding  their  shields  over  the  bul warks« 
to  protect  them,  could  board  along  it. 

The  other  consul,  G.  Duilius,  took  the  command  of  the 
fleet,  and  hearing  that  the  Garthaginians  were  plundering 
the  lands  of  Mylse  he  sailed  to  engage  them.  As  soon  as 
they  saw  him,  they  came  out  with  one  hundred  and  thirty 
ships,  as  to  a  certain  victory,  not  even  condescending  to 
form  in  line  of  battle.  At  the  sight  of  the  ravens  they 
paused  a  little^  but  they  soon  came  on  and  attacked  the 
foremost  ships.  The  ravena  were  then  let  fall ;  the  Roman 
soldiers  boarded  along  them ;  the  Africans  could  ill  with- 
stand them,  and  they  took  thirty  ships,  among  which  was 
that  of  Hannibal,  the  admiral,  a  septireme  which  had  be<- 
longed  to  king  Pyrrhus.  The  rest  of  the  Punic  fleet  man- 
ceuvred,  hoping  to  be  able  to  attack  to  advantage ;  but  they 
either  could  not  get  near  the  Roman  ships,  or  if  they  did 
were  caught  by  Uie  ravens.  They  at  last  fled,  with  the  loss 
of  fourteen  slups  sunk,  3000  men  slain,  and  7000  cap- 
tured. The  joy  of  the  Romans  at  this  their  first  naval  vic- 
tory was  evinced  by  the  pennanent  honour  assigned  to  Dui- 
lius ;  he  was  pennitted  for  the  rest  of  his  life  to  have  a 
torch  carried  before  him  and  be  preceded  by  a  flute-player 
when  returning  home  from  supper. 

After  this  victory  the  Romans  divided  their  forces,  and  the 
consul  L.  Sdpio  scaled  (493)  with  a  fleet  to  make  an  attack 
on  Sardinia,  where  he  destroyed  a  Punic  fleet  and  made  a 
great  numb^  of  captives.  Meantime  the  Garthaginians  were 
recovering  their  power  in  Sicily;  but  the  consul  of  the  next 
year  (494),  A.  Atilius  Galat^us,  restored  the  Roman  pre- 
ponderance there.  The  towns  of  Mytistratum,  Enna,  Ga- 
maiinai  and  others^  which  had  gone  over  to  the  Garthagi- 
nians, were  taken,  and  their  inhabitants  massacred. 

The  follovring  year  (495)  little  was  done  on  land ;  the 
Garthaginians  luid,  however^  re-established  their  sway  over 
one  half  of  the  island.  A  naval  victory  gained  by  the  con- 
sul G.  Atilius  Regulus  off  the  port  of  Tyndaris  inspirited 
the  Romans  to  make  a  bold  attempt  to  terminate  the  vrar 
by  an  invasion  of  Africa.  They  therefore  (496)  collected 
330  ships,  each  carrying  300  seamen,  which  sailing  round 
Pel6rus  and  Pachynus,  took  40,000  soldiers  on  board  on  the 
coast  of  Sicily.  The  GarUiaginians  had  assembled  at  Lily* 
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1>ffiunafleetofS50shi{Mi,earrjring  150,000111611,  to  oppose 
them.  It  was  the  greatest  m^tary  effort  that  the  ancient 
world  ever  saw*. 

The  Roman  fleet  was  divided  into  four  squadrons ;  the 
first  two  were  commanded  by  the  consuls  M.  Atilius  Re- 
gius and  L.  Manlius  in  person.  The  two  admiral-ships 
sailed  side  by  side ;  each  was  followed  by  his  squachon,  in 
a  single  line,  each  ship  keeping  further  out  to  sea  than  the 
one  before  it,  so  that  the  two  lines  formed  an  acute  angle; 
and  the  triangle  was  completed  by  the  third  squadron  rail- 
ing abreast,  and  having  the  horse-transports  in  tow ;  the 
fourth  squadron  closed  the  figure,  being  in  a  single  Une, 
and  extending  on  each  side  beyond  the  base.  The  Punic 
admirals,  Hanno  and  Hamilcar,  likewise  divided  their  fleet 
into  four  squadrons,  which  sailed  parallel,  Hanno  com- 
manding the  right,  Hamilcar  the  left  wing.  The  two 
central  squadrons,  by  a  feigned  flight,  drew  the  first  two 
Roman  ones  after  them,  and  thus  broke  the  triangle ;  the 
Punic  left  wing  then  attacked  the  third  squadron,  while  the 
right  wing  ssuled  round  and  fell  on  the  fourth.  As  the 
Punic  ships  which  had  fled  now  turned  round  and  fought, 
there  was  a  threefold  engagement.  At  length  the  first  two 
Roman  squadrons,  having  beaten  those  to  which  they  were 
opposed,  came  to  the  aid  of  the  third  and  fourth,  and  the 
Carthaginians  were  forced  to  retire,  with  the  loss  of  thirty 
ships  sunk  and  sixty-four  taken ;  that  of  the  Romans  was 
twenty-four  ships. 

The  consuls  returned  to  Bicily  to  repair  the  ships  they 
had  taken,  and  to  complete  the  crews  of  the  whole  fleet. 
They  then  made  sail  for  AMca;  and  as  the  Punic  fleet  was 
too  weak  to  oppose  them,  they  landed  safely  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Hennaic  cape  (Cape  Bon),  whence  advancing 
southwards  they  took  the  town  of  Clupea,  which  was  de- 
serted at  their  approach,  and  made  it  their  place  of  arms, 
llie  whole  country  thence  to  Carthage  was  like  a  garden, 
full  of  cattle,  com,  vines,  and  every  natural  production, 
and  studded  all  over  with  the  elegant  country-seats  of  the 
citizens  of  Carthage.  The  whole  lovely  region  was  speedily 
pillaged  and  destroyed,  and  thousands  of  captives  were 

*  The  plan  of  invading  Africa  during  a  war  with  the  Carthaginians 
had  been  suecessftilly  put  in  practice  by  Agathocles  about  fifty  years 
before  this  time  (Ol.  1 17,  8.).  See  IHodoir.  3Kx.  8.  et  $eq.  It  was  this  that 
doubtless  suggested  the  idea  to  the  Eomans. 
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dragged  to  Clopea,  the  GartfaaginianB  not  venturing  out  to 
the  defence  of  their  property. 

It  was  the  usage  of  the  Romans  for  at  least  one  consular 
anny  to  return  to  Rome  for  the  winter  and  be  discharged, 
and  they  would  not  depart  from  it  on  the  present  occasion. 
To  the  messenger  therefore  whom  the  consuls  sent  home 
for  instructions,  it  was  replied,  that  Manlius  should  return 
witli  his  army  and  the  greater  part  of  tibe  fleet,  while  Re- 
gulus  should  remain  in  Africa.  It  is  said  that  Regulus 
earnestly  applied  for  leave  to  return,  as  his  little  plebeian 
farm  was  going  to  ruin  for  want  of  his  presence ;  but  that 
the  government  undertook  to  bear  the  expense  of  its  culti- 
vation, and  to  support  his  family  while  he  was  away  in  the 
service  oi  the  state.  He  therefore  remained,  with  15,000 
foot,  500  horse,  and  40  ships. 

The  Carthaginians  having  recalled  Hamilcar  from  Sicily, 
he  brought  with  him  6000  foot  and  500  horse ;  and  being 
joined  in  command  with  Hasdrubal  and  Bostar,  he  advanced 
to  oppose  Regulus,  who  was  now  (497)  besieging  a  town 
named  Adis,  close  by  the  lake  of  Tunis*.  Instead  of  keep- 
ing to  the  plain,  where  their  elephants  and  cavalry  could 
act  to  advantage,  they  took  their  post  on  the  hills,  and  were 
in  consequence  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  17,000  men  killed, 
and  5000  men  and  18  elephants  taken.  Regulus  now  con- 
quered Tunis ;  seventy-four  other  towns  submitted  to  him ; 
he  ravaged  the  country  at  his  will;  the  Numidians  revolted; 
the  country-people  all  fled  into  Carthage,  where  famine  be- 
gan to  be  felt. 

Regpilus,  fearing  that  his  successor  would  come  out  and 
have  the  glory  of  taking  Carthage,  sent  to  propose  a  peace. 
Some  of  the  principal  men  came  to  his  camp  to  treat,  but 
he  offered  only  the  most  humiliating  terms.  He  required 
that  Carthage  should  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Rome, 
pay  a  yearly  tribute,  retain  but  one  ship  of  war,  give  up  all 
chum  on  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  release  the  Roman  prisoners 

*  On  the  banks  of  the  Bagrada,  said  the  legend  (Plin.  H.  N.  viii.  14.), 
abode  a  serpent  of  the  enormous  length  of  120  feet ;  and  when  the  sol- 
diers came  thither  for  water,  he  killed  or  drove  them  off.  It  was  found 
necessary  to  employ  the  ballists  and  other  artillery  against  him,  as  against 
a  town,  and  at  length  he  was  slain.  His  skin  and  jawbones  were  brought 
to  Rome,  where  they  remained  in  one  of  the  temples  till  the  time  of  the 
NumantiDe  war.  We  must  recoUect  that  the  first  Punic  war  was  the 
subject  of  Nsevius'  poem. 
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and  redeem  her  oikhi.    The  Punic  envoys  retired  witihoat 
deigning  a  reply. 

But  the  haughtiness  of  the  Roman  proconsul  was  to  meet 
its  due  chastisement.  The  Carthaginians  had  sent  to  Gh*eece 
to  hire  troops,  which  now  arrived ;  and  among  them  was  a 
Spartan  named  Xanthippus,  an  officer  of  some  distinction. 
When  Xanthippus  viewed  the  condition  of  the  Punic  army 
and  saw  its  force,  he  told  his  friends,  that  it  was  not  the 
Bomans  but  their  own  generals  that  had  been  the  cause  of 
the  preceding  defeats.  The  government  on  learning  his  sen- 
timents conceived  so  high  an  opinion  of  his  talents,  that  it 
was  resolved  to  give  him  the  command  of  the  army;  and  he 
speedily  infused  confidence  into  the  minds  of  the  soldiery, 
who  readily  observed  his  superiority  over  their  former  com- 
manders. In  reliance  on  100  elephants  and  a  body  of  6000 
horse  he  ventured  to  offer  battle  to  the  Romans,  although 
he  had  but  14,000  foot,  and  theirs  now  amounted  to  upwards 
of  32,000  men.  He  placed  the  mercenaries  on  the  right, 
the  Punic  troops  on  the  left;  the  elephants  were  ranged  one 
deep  in  front  of  the  line,  the  cavalry  and  light  troops  were 
on  tiie  flanks.  The  Romans  put  their  light  troops  in  advance 
against  the  elephants,  and  drew  up  &e  legionaries  much 
deeper  than  usual ;  the  horse  were  on  the  ^oks.  The  left 
wing  of  the  Romans  easily  defeated  the  mercenaries  opposed 
to  them,  and  drove  them  to  their  camp;  but  the  Punic  horse 
routed  that  of  the  Romans,  and  then  fell  on  the  rear  of  the 
right  wing,  against  the  front  of  which  the  elephants  were 
urged  on ;  .and  when  the  Roman  soldiers  had  with  great  loss 
forced  their  way  through  them,  they  had  to  encounter  the 
dense  Carthaginian  phalanx.  Assailed  thus  on  all  sides  they 
at  length  gave  way  and  fled ;  the  battle  being  in  the  plain 
they  were  exposed  to  the  elephants  and  horse,  and  all  were 
slain  but  500  men,  who  with  the  proconsul  were  made  pri- 
soners. The  left  wing  (about  2000  men),  which  had  pursued 
the  mercenaries,  made  their  escape  to  Clupea.  Xanthippus, 
having  thus  saved  Carthage,  prudently  went  home  soon 
after  to  avoid  the  envy  and  jealousy  which  as  a  stranger 
he  was  sure  to  excite.  We  are  told*  (but  surely  we  can- 
not believe  it)  that  the  Carthaginians  rewarded  him  richly, 
and  sent  some  triremes  to  convey  him  and  the  other  Lace- 
daemonians home,  but  gave  secret  orders  to  the  captains  to 
drown  them  all  on  the  way,  which  orders  were  obeyed ! 

*  Zonans,  viii.  Appiani  Punic8|  9* 
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The  Carthaginiaiis  laid  siege  to  Clupea,  but  the  Romans 
defended  it  gallantly.  When  intelligence  of  the  defeat 
reached  Rome,  it  was  resolved  to  send  a  fleet  without  delay 
to  bring  off  the  survivors,  and  the  consuls  M.  iEnulius  Pau- 
lus  and  Ser.  Fulvius  Nobilior  put  to  sea  with  350  ships. 
The  Punic  fleet  engaged  them  off  the  Hermaic  cape,  and 
was  defeated  with  the  loss  of  104  ships  sunk,  80  taken,  and 
30,000  men  slam  or  drowned.  The  Romans  then  landed, 
and  having  defeated  the  Punic  army  obliged  them  to  raise 
the  siege ;  but  seeing  that  the  country  was  so  exhausted 
that  no  supplies  could  be  had,  they  prepared  to  re-embark 
and  depart. 

It  was  now  after  the  summer  solstice,  a  stormy  and  pe- 
rilous season  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  pilots  earnestly 
advised  to  avoid  the  south  coast  of  Sicily,  and  rather  to  saU 
along  the  north  coast.  But  as  this  was  chiefly  in  the  hands 
of  the  Carthaginians,  the  consuls  would  not  attend  to  the 
advice  of  their  pilots.  They  set  sail,  and  got  safely  across; 
but  on  the  coast  of  Camai&a  the  fleet  was  assailed  by  so 
furious  a  tempest  that  but  eighty  ships  escaped.  The  whole 
coast  thence  to  Pach^us  was  covered  with  wrecks,  and  with 
the  bodies  of  drowned  men.  Hiero  acted  on  this  occasion 
as  a  faithful  ally,  supplying  the  survivors  with  food  and 
raiment  and  with  all  necessaries.  The  remaining  ships  then 
sailed  for  Messftna. 

The  courage  of  the  Carthaginians  rose  when  they  heard 
of  this  misfortune;  they  got  ready  200  ships,  and  sent  Has« 
drubal  with  his  army  and  140  elephants  over  to  Sicily.  The 
Roman  senate,  notlung  dismayed  by  the  loss  of  their  fleet, 
gave  orders  to  build  a  new  one ;  and  in  three  months  they 
had  one  of  220  ships  afloat ;  with  which  the  consuls  Cn. 
Cornelius  Sdpio  and  A.  Atilius  CalatSnus  (498)  sailed  to 
Mess&na,  whence,  being  joined  by  the  ships  there,  they  went 
and  laid  seige  to  Panormus.  The  new-town  being  taken  by 
storm,  the  old-town  capitulated;  those  who  coidd  pay  a  ran- 
som of  two  pounds  of  silver  were  allowed  to  depart,  leaving 
their  property  behind ;  those  who  could  not  pay  that  sum 
were  sold  for  slaves ;  of  the  former  there  were  10,000,  of 
the  latter  13,000.  Tyndaris,  Soloeis,  and  some  other  towns 
on  that  coast  then  submitted. 

The  consuls  of  the  next  year  (499),  Cn.  Servilius  and  C. 
Sempronius,  sailed  over,  and  made  various  descents  on  the 
coast  of  Afiica.    But  their  ignorance  of  the  ebb  and  flood 
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in  the  littk  Syrtis  was  near  caiusing  the  lo8»  of  the  whole 
fleet ;  the  ships  got  aground  on  the  shoals,  and  it  was  only 
by  throwing  aU  the  burdens  overboard  that  they  were  got 
o£P.  They  then  sailed  round  Lilybeeum  to  Panormns,  and 
thence  boldly  stretched  across  for  the  coast  of  Italy ;  but  off 
cape  Falin^rus  they  encountered  a  fearful  storm,  in  which 
they  lost  upwards  of  150  ships.  The  senate  and  people, 
quite  cast  down  by  this  last  calamity,  resolved  to  send  no 
more  fleets  to  sea,  but  to  keep  only  60  ships  to  convoy  traEns-> 
ports  and  guard  the  coast  of  Italy. 

Nothing  of  importance  marks  tiie  next  two  years ;  but 
in  502,  Hasdrubal,  encouraged  by  the  want  of  spait  shown 
of  late  by  the  Romans,  led  his  army  from  lilybseum  toward 
Panormus.  The  Roman  proconsul  Csecilius  Metelhs,  who 
was  lying  there  with  an  army  to  protect  the  harvest,  feU 
back  to  tibie  town.  He  set  his  light  troops,  well  supplied  with 
missiles,  outside  of  the  ditch,  with  orders  if  hard-pressed 
to  retire  behind  it  and  continue  the  contest;  the  workmen 
of  the  town  had  directions  to  carry  out  missiles  lor  them, 
and  lay  them  under  the  wall.  He  kept  the  main  body  of 
his  troops  within  the  town,  and  sent  constant  reinforce- 
ments to  those  without,  i  When  the  Punic  host  came  near, 
the  drivers  urged  on  the  elephants  against  the  light  troops, 
whom  they  drove  behind  the  ditch;  but  as  they  still  pressed 
on,  showers  of  missiles  from  the  walls  and  from  those  at 
the  ditch,  killed,  wounded,  and  drove  furious  the  elephants ; 
and  Metellus,  taking  advantage  of  the  confusion  thim  caused, 
led  out  his  troops  and  fell  on  the  flank  of  the  enemy.  The 
defeat  was  decisive;  some  were  slain,  others  drowned  in  at- 
tempting to  swim  to  a  Punic  fleet  that  was  at  band :  the 
whole  loss  was  20,000  men;  104  elephai^  were  taken,  and 
all  the  rest  killed.  After  this  defeat  the  Carthaginians 
abandoned  Selmus,  whose  inhabitants  they  removed  to  lA^ 
lybseum,  which  place  and  Drepana  alone  remained  in  their 
hands. 

An  embassy  to  prc^se  a  peace,  or  at  least  an  exchange 
of  prisoners,  was  now  dispatched  to  Rome,  and  Regulus, 
who  had  been  five  years  a  captive,  accompanied  it,  on  his 
promise  to  return  if  it  proved  unsuccessful.  The  tale  of  his 
heroism,  as  transmitted  to  us  by  the  Roman  writers,  is  one 
of  the  most  famed  in  Roman  story.  Ui^appily,  like  so  many 
others,  it  passes  the  limits  of  truth. 

Regulus^  we  are  told,  refused,  a3  being  the  slave  of  th« 
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Carihagi]iiaii8,'to  enter  Rome ;  with  their  consent  he  at- 
tended the  debates  of  the  senate,  whom  he  raged  on  no 
aeooant  to  think  of  peace»  or  even  of  an  exchange  of  pri- 
soners; and  lest  regard  for  him  should  sway  them,  he  af-^ 
firmed  that  a  slow  poison  had  been  given  him  and  he  must 
shortly  die.  The  senate  voted  as  he  wished ;  and  rejecting 
the  embraces  of  his  Mends  and  relatives  as  being  now  dis- 
honoured, he  returned  to  his  prison.  The  Carthaginians  in 
their  rage  at  his  conduct  resolved  to  give  him  the  most 
cmel  dcnth ;  they  cut  off  his  eyelids,  and  exposed  him  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  then  indoeed  him  in  a  cask  or 
chest  set  full  of  sharp  spikes,  where  pain  and  want  of  sleep 
terminated  his  existence'*'. 

Regulns,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  died  at  Carthage,  but 
probably  of  a  natural  death.  The  senate  had  put  the  Punic 
generals  Bostar  and  Hamilcar  into  the  hands  oi  his  family 
as  hostages  for  his  safety,  and  when  his  wife  heard  of  his 
death,  she  attributed  it  to  neglect  and  want  of  care,  and  in 
revenge  treated  her  prisoners  with  such  cruelty  tluiEt  Bos- 
tar died,  and  Hamilcar  would  have  shared  his  fate  but  that 
the  matter  came  to  the  ears  of  the  government.  The  young 
Atilii  only  escaped  capital  punishment  by  throwing  all  the 
blame  an  their  mother ;  the  body  of  Bostar  was  burnt  and 
the  ashes  sent  home  to  Carthage,  and  Hamilcar  was  released 
£rom  his  dungeonrf'. 

After  th^  victory  at  Panormus  the  Romans  proceeded 
whh  an  army  of  40,000  men  and  a  fleetof  200  ships  to  lay 
siege  tothestrcmgtownof  lilybaeum.  But  it  was  gallantly 
defended  by  its  governor  Himilco,  and  resisted  all  the  efforts 
of  the  Romans,  aided  by  the  artillery  with  which  the  S3nra- 
cusans  supplied  them,  during  the  remainder  of  the  war. 

In  fact  the  remaining  nine  years  of  the  war  (502 — 511) 
were  years  oi  almost  constant  misfortune  and  disgrace  to 
the  Romans ;  and  had  the  Carthaginian  system  been  the 
same  as  theirs,  and  the  same  obstinate  perseverance  been 
manifested,  the  final  advantage  would  probably  have  been 
on  the  side  of  Carthage.    In  the  beginning  of  the  war  the 

*  Cicero  against  Piso,  19.  Off.  Hi.  27.  Gellius,  vi\.  24.  Horace, 
Cann.  iii.  v.  41.  Appian,  Pun.  4.  Against  this  is  the  silence  of  Poly- 
bins,  and  the  denial  of  its  truth  by  Dion  (Zonaras,  viii.  15.).  See  Beau- 
fort's examination  of  it 

t  Diodorus,  zxi?.  1.  If  this  story  be  true,  the  preceding  one  can 
hardly  be  so. 
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Romah  genafak,  far  imtaace,  had  had  ft  decided  niperioritf  ; 
now  the  ease  was  reversed,  and  Himilco,  Hannibal,  and 
above  all  Hamikar  Barcas  {Liphtnmg*)  hx  ezeelkd  those 
o|iposed  to  them. 

We  vnH  pass  over  the  details  of  the  events  of  these  years, 
onl^  nbtMing  the  following,  as  it  relates  to  the  intemalr  hi- 
st(H7  of  Rome.  In  the  year  503  the  consul  P.  CSanduis 
Pulcher  aailed  with  a  fleet  and  army  to  Sicily,  and  ]e«vkig>. 
LijiybsQum  he  went  with  123  ships  to  make  an  attend  on 
Drq;>anum*  He  hoped  to  surprise  it  by  sailing  in  the  mg^t» 
hut  it  was  daybreak  when  he  arrived,  and  Adherbal,'who 
was  there,  had  time  to  get  his  fleet  out  to  give  him  'bsSkv 
tie.  The  puUarii  told  iJb»  consul  that  the  saored  duckeoa 
would  not  eat;  "If  they  will  not  eat/'  said  he, "  they  muat 
drink,"  and  he  ordered  them  to  be  flung  into  the  seaf.  A 
battle  thus  entered  into  in  contempt  of  the  religious  f eel« 
ings  of  the  pec^le  could  not  well  be  prosperous;  the  Roman 
fleet  was  totfdly  defeated;  ninety-three  sh4>a  with  aU 
their  crews  were  taken  by  the  enemy;  the  consul  fled  wi& 
only  thirty.  Claudius  on  coming  to  Rome  was  ordered  faM 
name  a  dictator;  with  the  usual  insolence  of  his  family  he 
iiominatod  his  client  M.  Claudius  Glicia,  the  son  of  a- 
freedman*  The  senate  in  indignation  deprived  the  unworthy 
dictator  of  lus  oflice,  and  appointed  A.  Atilius  Calatinns^i 
afterwards  named  Serr&nus  (Sower),  because  he  was  found 
by  those  who  came  to  inform  him  of  his  eleY9&m$owu^ 
the  com  with  his  own  hand  in  his  little  plebeian  farm];* 
Claudius  was  prosecuted  for  violation  of  the  majesty  of  thi^ 
people,  and  he  did  not  long  survive  the  jdisgrace,  dying! 
probably  by  his  own  hand,  l&e  so  many  of  his  family. 

The  Romans  were  so  disheartened  by  this  last  defeat  that 
for  five  years  they  remcuned  without  a  navy.  At  length, 
seeing  that  unless  they  could  prevent  supplies  £rom  being 
sent  to  Hamilcar  from  home,  there  would  be  no  end  to  the 
war,  they  resolved  once  more  to  build  a  fleet.  But  the 
treasury  was  exhausted ;  public  spirit  however,  as  at  times 
in  (Greece,  impelled  the  wealthy  citizens  to  come  forward, 

*  From  the  Punic  or  Hebrew  word  Barak.  Hence  perhaps  Barak,  the 
lieutenant  of  Deborah,  (Judges,  ch.  iv.)  had  his  name ;  the  Scipios 
were  called  yaf/tnlfui  belli,  YUderim  (Lightning)  was  a  surname  of  the 
celebrated  Turkish  sultan  Bayaztd. 

t  Cicero  de  Nat  Deor.  ii.  3. ;  de  Div.  i.  16.,  ii.  8.     Liv.  Epit.  19. 

t  Pliny,  H.  N.  zviti.    Vsl.  Max.  W.  6,  4. 
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and  each  giving  according  to  his  means,  a  fleet  of  200 
ships,  built  after  an  excellent  model,  was  got  ready,  with 
which  the  consul  C.  Lutatius  Gatulus  and  the  prsetor  P. 
Valerius  proceeded  to  Sicily  early  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
611. 

Lutatius,  finding  that  the  Punic  fleet  was  gone  home, 
blockaded  both  Lilybseum  and  Drepanum  by  sea ;  and  he 
pressed  on  the  siege  of  this  last  place  with  great  vigour, 
hopng  to  take  it  before  the  fleet  could  return.  Mean* 
time,  aware  that  he  would  have  to  fight  at  sea,  he  had 
his  crews  daily  put  through  their  exercise.  When  it  was 
known  at  Carthage  that  a  Roman  fleet  was  again  on  the 
coast  of  Sicily,  the  ships  of  war  were  all  got  ready  for  seaj 
and  laden  wiUi  com  and  all  things  requisite  for  the  army 
of  Hamilcar,  who  was  besieging  the  town  of  Eryx;  and  the 
admiral,  Hanno,  was  directed  to  sail  thither  without  delay, 
and,  having  landed  the  stores,  to  take  on  board  some  of  the 
best  troops,  and  Hamilcar  with  l^em,  and  then  to  force  the 
enemy  to  an  engagement.  Hanno  accordingly '  sailed  to 
tiie  isles  named  iEgdtes*,  off  cape  Lilybseum,  and  there 
landed.  Lutatius,  on  learning  that  the  Punic  fleet  was  at 
sea,  and  judging  of  its  object,  took  some  of  the  best 
troops  on  board,  intending  to  give  battle  in  the  morning. 
During  the  night  the  wind  changed  ;'Jt  blew  strong,  and  fa- 
vourable to  the  enemy,  and  the  sea  grew  somewhat  rough. 
The  consul  was  in  doubt  hoV  to  act;  but  reflecting  that  if 
he  gave  battle  now  he  should  only  have  to  flght  Hanno,  and 
that  too  with  his  ships  heavily  laden,  whereas  if  he  waited 
for  fine  weather  he  should  have  to  engage  a  fleet  infighting 
order  with  picked  troops,  and  above  all  with  the  formidable 
Hamilcar  on  board,  he  resolved  to  hesitate  no  longer.  He 
advanced  in  line  of  battle;  the  heavy  ships  and  raw  levies 
of  the  Carthaginians  could  ill  resist  the  expedite  quinque- 
remes  and  seasoned  troops  of  the  Romans,  and  the  issue  of 
the  contest  was  not  long  dubious :  50  Punic  ships  were 
sunk,  70  taken ;  the  number  of  the  prisoners  amounted  to 
10,000. 

This  defeat  quite  broke  the  spirit  of  the  Carthaginians. 
Having  vented  their  rage  as  usual  on  their  unfortunate 
admiral  by  crucifying  him,  they  gave  full  powers  to  Ha- 
nukar  to  treat  of  peace  with  the  Roman  consul,  who,  aware 

*  Liv.  Epit.  19.  Polybiu^  spealcs  ^f  imt  o&e  fele,  imd  names  it 
Agiksa. 
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of  the  exhansted  conditum  of  Rome,  gladly  hearkened  to 
the  overtures  of  the  Punic  general,  and  peace  was  concluded 
on  the  following  terms,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the 
Roman  people.  The  Carthaginians  were  to  evacuate  all 
Sicily,  and  not  to  make  war  on  Hiero  or  his  allies ;  they 
were  to  release  all  the  Roman  prisoners  without  ransom ; 
and  to  pay  the  Romans  tl^e  sum  of  2200  Euboic  talents  in 
the  course  of  twenty  years.  The  people,  thinking  these 
terms  too  favourable  to  Carthage,  sent  out  ten  oommission- 
ers  to  Sicily,  and  by  these  the  sum  to  be  paid  was  increased 
a  thousand  talents,  and  the  term  reduced  to  ten  years,  and 
the  Carthaginians  were  obliged  to  evacuate  the  islands  be* 
tween  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  forbidden  to  send  any  ship  ai 
war  off  the  coast  of  the  territory  of  Rome  or  her  allies,  or 
to  enlist  troops  in  Italy. 

Thus,  after  a  duration  of  twenty-four  years,  terminated 
the  first  war  between  Rome  and  Carthage.  The  efforts 
and  the  sacrifices  made  by  the  former  state  were  greater 
than  at  any  period  of  her  history.  The  Roman  population 
was  reduced  by  half  a  million  in  the  contest ;  die  Italian 
allies  must  have  diminished  in  proportion :  seven  hundred 
ships  of  war  were  lost ;  the  enormous  property  taxes  which 
they  had  to  pay  oppressed  the  people  beyond  measure ; 
large  portions  of  the  domain  were  sold,  and  this,  with  the 
sale  of  small  properties  in  land,  caused  by  distress,  gave 
origin  to  the  great  inequality  of  property  which  afterwards 
proved  so  pemicous  to  the  state.  On  the  side  of  Carthage, 
the  war  was  little  less  pernicious.  It  is  true  she  did  not, 
like  Rome,  lavish  the  blood  of  her  own  citizens,  but  she 
had  to  pay  her  mercenaries  high,  and  for  this  .purpose  to 
increase  the  taxes  of  her  subjects,  and  thereby  augment 
their  discontent :  all  the  imposts  were  doubled,  and  the 
land-tax  was  raised  to  one  half  of  the  produce*. 

The  peace  left  Rome  mistress  of  Sicily ;  and  so  exhausted 
was  the  island  by  the  war,  that  the  purchase  seemed  hardly 
worth  the  cost.  The  occasion  of  the  war  was  evidently 
unjust  on  the  side  of  Rome ;  and  it  would  appear  that 
her  wiser  policy  had  been  to  confine  herself  to  Italy ;  but 
in  reality  the  choice  was  not  in  her  power,  for  Carthage 
was  now  extending  her  dominion  over  the  West,  and  the 
contest  for  empire  or  existence  must  have  come  sooner  or 

*  Cartilage  IobI  5O0  tbipt  in  the  war. 
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later.  We  must  also  bear  in  mind,  that  the  onpire  of  the 
-world  had  been  destined  by  Providence  for  Rome. 

Sicily  being  the  first  country  acquired  out  of  Italy>  it  was 
the  first  example  of  a  Roman  ^ovtAce*.  A  governor  was 
sent  to  it  annually ;  all  war  prohibited  among  its  people ; 
excise,  land-tax,  and  other  taxes  paid  to  Rome;  but  no 
public  lands  were  retained  there,  and  no  assignments  made 
to  Roman  citizens. 

Hiero  continued  to  the  end  of  a  long  life  to  rule  his  little 
realm  of  Syracuse  as  the  favoured  ally  of  Rome ;  and  his 
wisdom,  justice,  and  beneficence  caused  the  S3nracusanB  to 
enjoy  more  real  happiness  than  they  had  done  at  any  pe- 
riod of  their  history f. 


CHAPTER  II. t 

CIVIL  WAl*  AT  CARTHAGE. — ILLYRIAN  WAR. — GALLIC  WARS. 

ScARCSLY  had  the  Carthaginians  concluded  the  war  with 
Rome  when  they  were  engaged  in  another  which  menaced 
their  very  existence.  The  mercenaries  who  had  served  in 
Sicily,  enraged  at  their  pay  and  the  rewards  which  Hamil- 
car  had  promised  them  being  withheld,  turned  their  arms 
against  the  state.  They  laid  siege  to  Carthage,  Hippo,  and 
Utica.  Most  of  the  subjects,  exacerbated  by  the  enormous 
imposts  which  had  been  laid  on  them,  joined  them,  and  they 
defeated  the  only  army  that  Carthage  could  assemble.  At 
length  the  conduct  of  the  war  was  committed  to  Hamilcar, 
and  by  his  able  measures  he  succeeded  in  annihilating  the 
revolters.  The  war,  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  and  fero- 
cious ever  known,  lasted  three  years  and  four  months.  It 
gave  the  world  an  example  of  the  danger  of  having  the  army 
of  a  state  entirely  composed  of  mercenaries. 

•  Provincia  Niebuhr  regards  as  equivalent  with  provenfus  and  paral- 
lel to  vectigal. 

t  We  here  lose  the  invaluable  guidance  of  Niebuhr,  whose  work  ter- 
minates at  this  point. 

I  Polybius,  i.  65  to  the  end,  il.  1-^35. 
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Durii^  this  w^x  Hie  Romans  acted  with  honpixr  s  Ijiey 
set  the  runic  prisoners  who  were  in  Italy  at  liberty  j  they 
allowed  provisions  to  be  sent  to  Carthage,  but  not  to  ihk 
quarteiB  of  thejrebels ;  and  when  the  troops  in  Sardinia,  who 
had  also  revolted,  applied  to  them  for  aid  they  refused  it, 
They  could  not,  however,  persist  in  this  honowable  course; 
on  ;?.  second  application  from  these  troops,  who  were  haxd 
pre9^d  by  the  native  Sards,  they  sent  a  force  thither ;  and 
whe^  the  Carthaginians  were  preparing  to  assert  tibieij  do-* 
minion  over  the  island,  they  were  menaced  with  a  war  with 
Rome.  They  were  therefore  obliged  to  give  up  all  claim 
to  Sardinia,  and  even  to  pay  an  additional  sum  of  120Q 
talents,  as  compensation  for  injuries  they  were  aUeg^  to 
have  done  the  Roman  merchant-shipping.  This  flagrant 
injustice  on  the  part  of  the  Romans  rankled  in  the  mind  of 
the  Carthaginians,  and  it  is  assigned  as  the  chief  caui^e  of 
the  second  Punic  war,  which  inflicted  so  much  misery  on 
Italy. 

For  several  years  now  the  Romans  were  engaged  in  re- 
ducing the  barbarous  natives  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  and 
in  extending  their  dominion  northwards  in  Italy,  It  was 
also  at  this  tune  that  they  first  began  to  turn  their  views  over 
the  Adriatic  and  regard  the  state  of  Greece.  The  following 
was  the  first  occasion. 

The  Elyrians  had  for  a  long  time  been  united  under  on^ 
head,  and  had  exercised  robbery  and  piracy  on  a  large 
scale  by  sea  and  by  land.  Their  last  king,  Agron*,  dying 
from  intemperance,  caused  by  his  joy  at  lus  subjects  having 
taken  and  plundered  the  wealthy  town  of  Phoenice  in  Epim^^ 
his  widow  Teuta  assumed  the  government  as  guardian  tp 
her  infant  son.  Piracy  was  now  carried  to  a  greater  extent 
than  ever,  and  continual  complaints  came  to  tibe  Roman  se- 
nate from  their  subjects  on  the  east  coast  of  Italy.  C.  and  L. 
Coruncanius  were  therefore  sent  (522)  as  ambassadors  to 
Teuta :  she  treated  them  with  great  haughtiness,  and  the 
younger  of  the  envoys  told  her  that,  witib  the  help  of  Go4, 
the  Romans  would  make  her  amend  the  royal  authority  in 
lUyria.  They  departed ;  and  the  queen,  offended  at  his  free- 
dom of  speech,  sent  spnie  persons  after  him  whp.  njiurdered 
him.  This  breach  of  the  law  of  nations  was  followed  bjr  a 
declaration  of  war  bi^  th^  Romaiis. 

*  Agivn  waa  gwM' grandson  of  jBacdylisywlio  feU  in  battle  against 
Philip  of  Macedonia, ^X History  QC<i.xe€<^>  J^rk  llhjC  h) 
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The  foUotring  spring  (628)  the  consul  Ch.  Fulvins  sailed 
from  Rome  with  200  ships,  while  his  colleague  L,  Postu- 
mius  led  k  land  army  of  20,000  foot  and  200a  horse  to 
Brundislum.  Fulvius  sailed  to  the  isle  of  Cbixry^ra,  of  which 
the  Illyiians  were  now  masters ;  but  Demetrius  of  Pharus  *, 
who  commanded  there,  having  incurred  the  wrath"  df  Teuta, 
had  sent  ofiering  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans'. 
fee  kept  his  word,  and  the  Corcyraeans  gladly  submitted  to 
the  Roman  dominion.  Fulvius  then  passed  over  to  Apollo- 
nla,  where  he  Ivas  joined  by  Postumius.  This  city  also  put 
itself  under  the  protection  of  Rome,  and  Epidamnus  or  Dyr- 
tr^cMum,  whither  they  next  proceeded,  did  the  same.  The 
eonstils  then  entered  Illyria,  where  several  tribes  revolted 
from  Teuta ;  and,  leaving  Demetrius  to  rule  over  them,  Ful- 
iius"  returned  to  Rome,  while  Postumius  wintered  at  Epi- 
damme.  In  the  spring  (524)  Teuta  obtained  peace,  on  con- 
dition of  paying  tribute,  giving  up  all  claim  to  the  greater 
part  of  Illyria,  and  engaging  not  to  sail  from  her  port  of 
Lissns  with  more  than  two  barks,  and  these  unarmed  f.  Pos- 
hmiius  sent  to  inform  the  iEtolian  and  Achsean  leagues  of 
this  peace.  Embassies  were  soon  after  despatched  to  Athens 
iand  Cormth,  and  at  this  last  place  the  Romans  were  aJOlowed 
tao  join  in  the  Isthmian  games. 

In  the  year  514  a  war  had  commenced  with  the  Boian 
Oauls,  supported  by  some  of  their  kindred  tribes  and  bythe 
Xiigurians.  It  was  continued  through  the  following  year, 
with  advantage  on  the  side  of  the  Romans.  In  516  a  large 
body  of  Transalpine  Gauls  came  to  the  aid  of  the  Boians ; 
but  at  Ariminum  they  fell  out  among  themselves^  killed  their 
kings,  and  slaughtered  one  another.  The  survivors  returned 
home,  and  the  Boians  and  Ligurians  were  glad  to  obtain 
peace.  The  following  year  the  temple  of  Janus  at  Rome, 
which  was  to  be  closed  in  time  of  peace,  was  shut,  for  the 
first  time  it  is  ssnd  since  the  reign  of  Numa. 

Four  years  after  tiiis  peace  (520)  the  tribune  C.  Flami- 
nius  brought  in  a  bill  to  assign  the  Ficentine  district,  which 
had  been  occupied  by  the  Senonian  Ghtuls,  and  which  they 
still  held  as  tenants  to  the  state.  The  Boians  and  other 
ndghbouring  tribes  saw  in  this  a  plan  of  the  Romans  to 

*  This  was  an  island  on  the  coast  o^  Illyxia. 

f  The  Romans  afterwards  (533)  made  war  on  Demetrius  for  breach 
of  t^  tvcaty^  and  he  had  to  seek  refuge  wHh  PhHip  II.  of  Macedonia^ 
in  whose  service  he  spent  the  lems^ndeir  of  his  life. 
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deprive  them  all  gradually  of  their  lands,  and  they  deter- 
mined on  resistance.  The  Boians  and  Isumbrians  sent  to 
invite  the  Gkesatans,  -who  dwelt  on  the  Rhone,  to  come  and 
share  in  a  war  in  which  great  plunder  was  expected.  Thfe 
invitation  was  readily  accepted;  and  in  the  eighth  year  after 
the  division  of  the  Picentine  land  (527),  the  Oeesatans 
crossed  the  Alps  and  descended  into  the  plain  of  the  Po, 
where  diey  were  joined  by  all  the  Ghdlic  tribes  except  the 
Venetians  and  the  Cenomanians,  whom  the  Romans  had 
gained  over  to  their  side.  With  a  host  of  50,000  foot  and 
20,000  horse  and  chariots  they  then  crossed  tiie  Apennines 
and  entered  Etruria. 

The  terror  caused  at  Rome  by  this  irruption  of  the  Ga«ds 
was  great.  All  Italy  shared  in  it,  and  prepared  to  resist 
the  invaders.  The  number  of  men  actually  under  arms  on 
this  occasion  was  150,000  foot  and  6000  horse,  and  the 
total  amount  of  the  fighting  men  of  Rome  and  her  allieis 
(the  Ghreeks  and  Etruscans  not  included)  was  700,000  foot 
and  70,000  horse. 

One  of  the  consuls,  C.  Atilius,  was  at  this  time  in  Sar- 
dinia ;  his  colleague,  L.  iEnulius,  had  encamped  at  Ari- 
miniun ;  one  of  the  praetors  commanded  an  army  in  Etru- 
ria. The  Gauls  had  reached  Clusiiun,  in  their  way  to  Rome, 
when  they  learned  that  the  praetor's  army  was  in  their  rear. 
They  returned,  and  by  a  stratagem  gave  this  army  a  defeat: 
6000  Romans  were  slain ;  the  rest  retired  to  a  hill,  where 
they  defended  themselves.  The  consul  iEmilius,  who  had 
entered  Etruria,  now  came  up ;  and  the  Grauls^  in  order  to 
secure  the  immense  booty  which  they  had  acquired,  by  the 
advice  of  one  of  their  khigs  declined  an  action,  resolving 
to  return  home  along  the  coast,  and  then  to  re-enter  Etruria, 
light  and  unencumbered.  iEmilius,  being  joined  by  the  re- 
mainder of  the  praetor's  army,  followed  their  knarch,  in  c^der 
to  harass  them  as  much  as  possible.  Meantime  Atilius  had 
landed  his  army  at  Pisa  and  was  marching  fbr  Rome.  His 
advanced  guard  met  that  of  the  Gauls  and  defeated  it.  A 
general  action  soon  commenced,  the  Gauls  being  attacked 
in  front  and  rear :  they  fought  with  skill  and  desperation ;  but 
their  swords  and  shields  were  inferior  to  those  of  the  Romans, 
and  they  were  utterly  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  40,000  slain 
and  10,000  taken  ;.that  of  the  Romans  is  not  known*  Ati- 
lius fell  in  the  action.  i£milius,  having  made  a  brief  inroad 
into  the  Boian  country,  returned  to  Rome  and  triumphed. 


The  consuls  of  the  succeeding  year  (528)  reduced  the 
Boians  to  submission.  Heavy  rains  and  an  epidemic  in  their 
army  checked  all  further  operations.  Their  successors,  P. 
Furius  and  C.  Flaminius  (the  author  of  the  war)i  carried  the 
^war  beyond  the  Po»  and  ravaged  the  lands  of  the  Isumbrians, 
-who  having  assembled  a  force  of  50>000  men  prepared  to 
^ve  them  battle^  The  Roman  consuls,  who  were  devoid  of 
all  military  skill,  fearing  to  trust  their  Gallic  allies,  placed 
them  on  tibe  south  side  of  the  Po,  the  bridges  over  which 
they  broke  down,  and  drew  up  their  troops  so  close  to  its 
edge  as  to  leave  no  space  for  the  requisite  movements,  so 
that  their  only  hop^s  of  safety  lay  in  victory.  Fortunately  for 
the  Boman  army  the  tribunes  possessed  the  skiU  the  con- 
suls wanted.  Knowing  that  the  long  Gallic  broadswords 
bent  after  the  first  blow,  and  must  be  laid  under  the  foot 
and  straightened  to  be  again  of  use,  they  gave  pila  to  their 
front  ranks,  and  directed  them,  when  the  Gauls  had  bent 
their  swords  on  these,  to  fall  on  sword  in  hand.  These  tactics 
succeeded  completely ;  the  straight  short  thrust-swords  of 
the  Romans  did  certain  execution,  and  their  victory  was 
decisive. 

.  After  this  defeat  the  Grauls  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome 
suing  for  peace ;  but  the  new  consuls,  M.  Claudius  Mar- 
cellus  and  Cn.  Cornelius  Scipio,  (530)  fearing  to  lose  an 
oecasion  of  distinguishing  themselves,  prevented  its  being 
granted.  The  Isumbrians  hired  3d>000  Gsesatans ;  but  aU 
their  efforts  were  unavailing;  they  were  everywhere  de- 
feated, their  chief  towns  Acerrse  and  Mediolinum  (Milan) 
taken,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  colonies  of  Mutina  (Mo- 
dena)»  Crem6na,  and  Placentia  founded,  to  keep  them  in 
obedience.  Marcellus  at  his  triumph  bore  on  a  trophy  the 
arms  of  the  Gallic  king  Viridomarus>  whom  he  had  slain 
with  his  own  hand>  and  suspended  them,  as  the  third  Spolia 
optma*  to  Jupiter  Feretrius,  on  the  Capitol. 

The  Roman  dominion  now  extended  over  the  whole  of 
Italy,  Sicily,  Sardinia^  Corsica^  Illyria,  and  Corcyra,  and 
the  towns  of  the  coast  of  Epirus. 

•  Plut  Marcellus,  7.  The  other  two  are  the  fictitious  ones  of  Romulus, 
the  real  of  Coisus.    S^e  ahove,  p.  107. 
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CHAPTER  lU  * 

COKQITE9T8  OF  THB   CABTHAGINIAKB  IN  6FiJK,<**-TAKIffi»  OB 
SAGUNTUM. — MAJtCff  0¥  HAKNXBAZ.  70B  ITA&Y.— ^HAJdrt- 

bail's  passage  of  THB  ALPS. ^BATTIiB  OF  THB  TI€iIKt79.«-*- 

BATTUB  OF  THB  TBEBIA. ^BATTI.B  OF  THB  TBAfiUCBHB  JiAIlB. 

HANNIBAL  AND  FABIUS  CUNCTATOB. BATTI.B  OV^^MXiKM, 

-^PBOGBBSS  OF  HANNIBAL. 

Wbilb  the  Romans  were  thus  extending  tfa^  domijw^  in 
Cisalpine  6aul»  the  Carthaginians  were*  equally  actire  ill 
forming  an  empire  in  Spain.  The  loss  of  Sicily  and  Stay 
dinia,  and  the  heavy  sum  of  money  exacted  from  tibiem.b^ 
the  Romans,  had  increased  their  enmity  to  them ;  and  Ha^ 
milcar,  conscious  of  his  great  talents,  and  that  by  the  fault 
of  others  he  had  been  obliged  to  give  up  his  hopes  ol  re«' 
covering  Sicily,  and  filled  with  hatred  to  the  Roman  name^ 
burned  to  possess  the  means  of  waging  war  with  ibem  nmte 
more.  The  possession  of  Spain  he  saw  would  give  abun*- 
dance  of  men  and  money,  and  the  divided  state  of  tike  natictiis 
and  tribes  who  beld  it  would  make  the  acquisition  of  do^ 
minion  easy.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  civil  war  was  ei^d^ 
and  the  Numidians  who  had  shared  in  it  were  reduced^  hd 
embarked  his  army  (514),  and  landed  at  Gades{Cadi^)*  -He 
was  attended  by  lus  son-in-law  Hasdrubal  and  his  son  Han^' 
nibal,  then  a  child  of  nine  years  of  age.  As  he  was  ofibridg 
sacrifice  previous  to  embarkation,  he  made  those  who  were 
present  withdraw  a  little ;  then  leading  his  son  up  to  the 
altar,  he  asked  him  if  he  would  go  with  him ;  and  on  hai 
giving  a  cheerful  assent,  he  made  him  lay  his  hand  on  tht 
flesh  of  the  victim,  and  swear  eternal  ennuty  to  Rome* 

During  nine  years  Hamilcar  carried  on  a  suceessftd  wdt 
in  Spain.  He  reduced  the  modem  Andaluaia  aftd  Eetrtt* 
madtoi,  and  penetrated  into  Portugal  and  Leon.  Hamilcar 
fell  (523)  in  an  engagement  with  t^e  people  of  the  country. 
The  army  chose  Hasdrubal  to  succeed  him,  andtheCaitha^ 
ginian  senate  confirmed  their  cboic^i^and  sent  him  addi« 
tlonal  troops.     Hasdrubal,  by  his  tatenta,  his  .mfldnew^ 

*  FoT  the  set^nd  Poiiic  wat  we  btfvB  the  thiitl  decade  of  Livy,  who 
followed  Polyl^itt^f  «Uo  this  last  wsHer's  own  viiniitive  to  th^  battle  of 
Cannae  conseqptively  and  for  the  conchiaionf  Appum'»PlmicABlld•ikux<- 
nibalian  War,  Plutarch's  lives  of  Harcel|u8  And  ]^abiu8>I««UH«s. 
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justice,  and  good  policy,  won  tiie  aiFections  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  extended  the  dominion  of  Carthage  to  the  river  Ib^nis 
(Ebro) ;  and  he  founded  on  the  coast  the  city  of  New  Car- 
tiiflge  <Oaithfigena)  for  the  capital,  which  soon  nearly  ri- 
TaUbad  Caithage  itself  in  extent  and  wealth.  This  able  ge- 
Beiaipedshed  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin  in  tibe  eighfli  year 
.of  Mb  cx^tmnand  (531),  and  the  army,  as  before,  assuniing 
.Aerigbtc^  appointment,  set  HannibiQ,  the  son  of  Hamilcar, 
who  had  been  second  in  command  to  Hasdnibal,  in  his  place, 
and  their  choice  was  confirmed  by  the  government. 

Hannibal,  who  was  now  twenty-five  years  of  age,  felt  tha|: 
the  timte  for  executing  his  father's  projects  against  Rome 
w«s  at  hand.     He  proposed  to  march  a  veteran  army  into 
Italy,  and  he  hoped  that  one  or  more  decisive  victories  there 
would  induce  the  Samnites  and  other  Italian  peoples  to  rise 
And  assert  their  independence.   In  order  to  extend  the  Punic 
iiom^on  still  further  in  Spain,  to  enrich  his  troops,  and  to 
^e  them  confidence  in  themselves  and  their  general,  he  led 
tiafem  into  the  country  of  the  Olcades,  on  the  Anas  (Ouadi- 
aiia)>  and  took  their  chief  town,  named  Altheea  or  Carteia. 
The:  following  spring  (532)  he  entered  the  country  of  the 
ViKscseans,  and  took  their  towns  of  Elmantica  or  Herman- 
dica,  and  Arbucala ;  and  as  he  was  on  the  way  back  to  New 
Carthage,  he  defeated  on  the  banks  of  the  Tagus  an  army 
of  more  than  100,000  Spaniards  who  came  to  oppose  him. 
ThQ  wiiole  of  Spain  south  of  the  Ebro,  with  the  exception 
of  the  city  of  Saguntum,  now  obeyed  the  power  of.  Car- 
thage.   The  people  of  this  town,  who  claimed  a  Greek 
origiif,  and  the  other  Greek  towns  on  the  coast  of  Spain, 
bad. |)ut themselves  under  the  protection  of  Rome,  and  a 
Rbman  embassy  was  sent  to  Carthage,  in  the  time  of  Has<; 
drubsd,  to-  stipulate  for  their  independence,  and  to  require 
that  the  Panic  power  should  not  be  extended  beyond  thef 
'Ebti>^>    The  Saguntines,  aware  of  the  ultimate  designs  of 
Hannibal,*  sc^nt  pressing  embassies  to  Rome,  praying  for  aid, 
as^anmbal,  having  caused  a  quarrel  between  them  and  the 
TVH:boktan8,  menaced  their  existence.     An  embassy  was 
thearefove  sent  to  Hannibal,  who  gave  a  Haughty  evasive 
Xt^fy  tand  isending  td  Carthage  for  instructions  he  received 
power  to  act  as  he  deemed  best »    Under  the  pretext  of 
aiding  the  Torbolotans,  he  therefore  came  and  laid  sieg'e  td 
Sagtintum  with  an  army  of  150,000  men.    The  ipohquesi 
of  this  towA' was  an  object  of  the  utmost  importance  m  his 
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eyes :  he  would  tiius  deprive  the  Romans  of  the  pltoe  of 
arms  which  they  had  in  view  for  carrying  6n  the  war  in 
Spain ;  he  would  strike  the  Spaniards  vnth  a  salutaSry  dread 
of  the  Punic  power,  and  leave  no  enemy  of  importance  in 
his  rear  on  his  proposed  way  for  Italy ;  and  he  would  acquisne 
vast  wealth  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

During  eight  months  the  SagUntines  made  a  most  heroic 
resistance.  Their  applications  to  Rome  for  aid  were  vain> 
as  tliey  produced  nothing  but  fruitless  embassies  to  Hanni- 
bal and  to  Cartilage.  At  length  the  town  vrdiB  stormed,  ^1 
within  it  slaughtered  or  enslaved,  and  the  immense  booty 
sent  to  Carthage  or  reserved  for  the  war.  Tlie  Romans, 
when  they  heard  of  the  capture  of  Saguntum,  issued  a  de- 
claration of  war  unless  Hannibal  was  given  up  to  them>  and 
sent  an  embassy  for  this  purpose  to  Carthage.  The  chief 
of  the  embassy,  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  simply  stated  the  de** 
mands  of  Rome;  the  Carthaginian  senate  hesitated,  not 
willing  to  surrender  Hannibal,  and  as  little  inclined  to  say 
that  he  had  acted  by  public  authority.  Fabius  then,  holding 
up  his  toga,  said,  "  In  this  I  bear  peace  or  war,  take  which 
ye  will."  **  Give  which  you  please,"  replied  the  Suffes. 
•*  War,  then,"  cried  he,  shaking  it  out.  *'  We  receive  it," 
was  shouted  forth  on  all  sides.  The  embassy  returned  to 
Rome,  whence  the  consul  Tib.  Sempronius  was  already 
gone  to  Sicily,  with  160  ships  and  26,000  men,  in  order  to 
pass  over  to  Africa,  while  his  colleague  P.  Cornelius  Scipio 
had  sailed  for  Spain  vrith  60  quinqueremes  and  24,000  men, 
and  the  praetor  L.  Manlius  commanded  a  third  army  of 
about  20,000  men  in  Cisalpine  Gaul. 

During  the  vrinter  Hannibal  made  all  the  requisite  arrange- 
ments for  the  defence  of  Africa  and  Spain,  and  he  formed 
treaties  vrith  the  Gauls  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  spring  (534)  he  assembled  his  army  of 
90,000  foot,  12,000  horse,  and  37  elephants,  at  New  Car- 
thage, and  committing  the  government  of  Spain  to  his 
brother  Hasdrubal,  and  leaving  him  a  force  of  about  15,000 
men  and  fifty-seven  ships  of  war,  he  crossed  the  Ebro  on 
his  way  for  Italy.  In  lus  progress  thence  to  the  Pyrenees 
he  overcame  the  various  peoples  of  the  country,  in  which  he 
left  Hanno  with  10,000  foot  and  1000  horse.  Desertion 
and  other  causes  reduced  his  army,  but  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees  it  niunbered  50,000  foot  and  9000  horse,  all 
steady  and  well-disciplined  soldiers.     Having  passed  these 
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moiUltains^  he  marched  -^thout  delay  for  the  Rhodanus 
(Rhone),  on  the  further  bank  of  -which  he  found  a  large 
army  of  GaUls  assembled  to  dispute  his  passage*.  He  col- 
lected, and  had  constructed,  a  gr^at  number  of  boats  and 
rafls»  but  it  seemed  too  hazardous  to  attempt  to  pass  a  broad> 
rapid  river  in  the  presence  of  so  large  an  army.  He  there- 
ioPd  sent  at  nightfall  a  division  of  lus  troops  under  Hanno 
up  the  river,  with  directions  to  cross  it  a  day*s  march  off, 
and  then  to  come  dovm  the  left  bank  and  take  the  enemy 
in  the  rear.  Hanno  did  as  directed,  and  having  halted  a 
day  on  the  other  side  to  refresh  his  men,  marched  down  the 
stream.  When  he  made  the  fire  signal  agreed  on,  Hannibal, 
Who  had  everything  ready,  commenced  the  passage.  The 
Gauls  rushed  down  to  oppose  him ;  but  they  soon  saw  the 
camp  beiiind  them  in  flamed,  and  after  a  short  resistance 
turned  and  fled.  The  remainder  of  the  Punic  army  then 
psussed  overt". 

Meantime  Scipio  having  coasted  Etnlria  and  Liguria,  on 
his  way  to  Spain,  was  encamped  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone, 
four  days'  march  fi"om  the  place  where  Hannibal  was  lying. 
He  sent  forward  a  party  of  horse  to  reconnoitre,  who  ffell 
in  with  and  drove  back  500  Numidian  horse  sent  out  by 
Hannibal  for  the  same  purpose.  When  they  returned,  and 
told  the  consul  where  the  Punic  army  was,  he  embarked 
his  troops,  and  sailed  up  the  river  to  attack  them  ;  but  on 
coming  to  the  place  he  found  them  gone.  He  then  re- 
turned with  all  speed,  and  sending  his  brother  On.  Scipio 
to  Spain  with  the  greater  part  of  his  forces,  embarked  for 
Pisa  with  the  remainder  to  meet  the  foe  on  his  descent 
fh)m  the  Alps. 

Hannibal,  urged  by  an  embassy  from  the  Boian  Gauls, 
had  resolved  to  lose  no  time  in  advancing  into  Italy.  He 
marched  four  days  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone,  to  its 
junction  with  the  Isara  (Is^re)  t .  The  country  between  these 

•  Oppoaite  Beauvaise. 

t  He  adopted  the  following  plan  to  get  the  elephants  over  the  river. 
Broad  rafts  were  attached  to  the  bank,  and  other  rafts  to  these  on  the 
outside,  and  the  whole  covered  with  earth ;  the  elephants  readily  went 
on  this,  two  females  being  placed  at  their  head.  The  outer  rafts  were 
then  loosed,  and  towed  over  by  boats,  the  elephants  in  general  remain- 
ing quiet  on  them ;  some  however  jumped  into  the  river,  but  they  were 
•aved.     (Polyb»  iii.  46.) 

X  Polybius  calls  the  other  river  the  Scorns  or  Scaras  ;  Livy  the  Arar 
(Saone),  but  the  confluence  of  the  Rhone  and  Saone  is  too  far  off,  and  the 
land  between  them  does  not  agree  with  Polybius'  description  of  the  Island. 
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xivBTB  was  named  the  Island,  and  two  broth^ff  were  at  IAAa 
Anse  contending  for  the  regal  autiiority  over  it.  Haamibal 
«ided  with  the  lelder,  who  in  return  supplied  him  wtth 
dodungand  promions  for  his  army,  now  38^000  foolt'aitd 
80CX>  horae,  and  gave  him  an  escort  through  the  ooun^ 
«f  tiie  AUofarOges  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps. 

■Hannibal  went  for  ten  days  about  160  miles  up  the 
laora*;  he  then  turned  to  the  mountains.  But  here- diffi- 
culties began  to  assail  him.  The  G^uls  occupied  the  passes, 
but  as  they  did  not  keep  then:  {dans  secret,  he  learned  thtat 
they  were  there ;  and  also  finding  out  that  they  only  kept 
gufurd  by  day,  retiring  to  their  town  by  night,  he  set  0U«  m 
the  night  with  some  select  troops  and  seized  the  heights 
they  used  to  occupy.  In  the  morning  the  army  set  forward ; 
but  the  Geiids  assauled  them  in  the  pass,  where  they  had  to 
proceed  along  a  narrow  path  over  a  deep  ravide,  and  did 
much  mischief,  especially  to  the  horses  and  beasts  of  bmrdeii. 
Hannibal,  however,  at  the  head  of  his  select  troops,  drove 
them  off.  He  then  took  and  plundered  several  villages  and 
their  chief  town.  The  march  now  lay  for  tiiree  days  in  a 
.fridtful  valley,  where  there  were  numerous  herds  of  cattle. 
On  the  fourth  day  the  people  who  dwelt  at  the  other  end 
of  the  valley  sent  to  propose  a  peace  with  him,  oSermg 
hostages  and  guides.  Hannibal,  though  he  distrusted  them, 
agreed  to  the  treaty,  but  he  'prudently  remitted  none  of 
his  precautions.  After  two  days'  march  the  army  entered 
a  riigged  precipitous  pass  leading  out  of  the  valley,  and 
here  &e  Gauls  had  made  preparations  to  overwhelm  them. 
But  Hannibal  had  wisely  put  the  baggage,  and  horse,  and 
elephants  in  advance,  and  kept  his  troops  of  the  line  in  the 
rear,  which  foresight  saved  the  army.  The  loss,  however, 
in  men  and  beasts  was  considerable,  as  the  Gauis  showered 
stones  and  rolled  down  rocks  from  the  hd^ts  above 
them.  Hannibal  was  obliged  to  pass  the  night  separate 
from  his  cavalry.  In  the  morning,  finding  the  Gauls  gone, 
the  army  joined  and  moved  on,  though  still  harassed  by 
their  desultory  attacks.  It  was  remaiked  that  they  never 
assailed  the  part  of  the  line  of  march  where  the  elephants 
Were,  as  the  unusual  appearance  of  these  animals  inspired 
them  with  terror. 
On  the  ninth  day  the  army  reached  the  summit  of  the 
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Mp$f  •Here^tii^madeahalt  of  two  days  to  resti^and  to 
j«^(Ade  .tiiose  vibo  had  been  left  behind  to  tejoku    'Hls  snow 
wlttchinow  fell,  it  being  late  in  l^e  autnnmi  and  the  pro* 
:qi^Qt  of  the  furtiier  difficulties  they  would  ha^P  to  enoountcf » 
<4lspii«tedijthe  tcoops ;  but  their  leader,  by  pointmg  out  to 
them  the  rich  plain  of  the  Po,  and  assuriog  them  df  the  fa- 
cility, of  conquer,  soon  raised  their  spirits,  and  they  com- 
Qienced  the  descent.     Here  howev^,  thoiugh  there  wete 
no ^nfemies  to  attack  them,  the  loss  was  nearly  asgfeat  as 
lin;  the  ascent.    The  new-fallen  snow  made  the  path  india- 
oetnible,  and  those  who  missed  it  rolled  dovm  the  preoipioes. 
ThfiystUlhoweYer  advanced,  till  they  found  thennelvea.  <bi 
.  tho  edge  of  a  steep,  which  it  was  plain  the  elephants  and 
beasto  of  burden  could  never  get  down.    HannHal  tried  to 
itake  a  round  to  escape  this  steep ;  but  the  thin  crust  of  ioe 
which  had  formed  on  the  snow  gave  way  under  the  feet  of 
l^e  beasts,  and  hekl  them  impounded,  and  even  the  men 
CQuM  not  get  along  it.    He  therefore  cleared  away  the.  snow 
on  the  edge  of  the  steep,  and  encamped  there  for  the  night. 
.  Next,  day  he  set  his  men  at  work  to  level  a  way  down^ ;  and 
they  mtade  it  that  day  passable  for  the  horses  and  mules, 
lyhich  they  brought  down  tojthe  parts  where  there  was  pai- 
tucage ;  but  it  took  three  days  to  make  a  way  for  the  ele- 
phi9&ta«    The  descent  now  offered  no  further  difficulties;  and 
•  the  army  was  soon  encamped  in  the  country  of  the  Isumbrian 

GfwJst. 

Five  months  had  now  elapsed  from  the  day  they  had  set 
out  from  New  Carthage,  fifteen  days  of  which  had  been  oc- 
cupied in  the  passage  of  the  Alps.  The  army  had  in  that 
tim^  hem  considerably  reduced  by  its  various  losses,  and 
it  now  numbered  but  26,000  men,  i.  e.  12,000  Afiiean  and 
SQOO  Spanish  foot,  and  6000  horse. 
.  Having  given  his  army  sufficient  rest,  Hannibal  advanced 

*  According  to  Livy,  Appian,  Pliny,  and  others,  Hannibal,  in  order 
to^be  able  to  cut  down  the  rocks,  had  large  trees  hewn  into  pieces,  and 
pife»d  around  them,  and  set  Are  to,  and  when  the  rocks  were  glowing- 
hot  vinegar  poured  on  them,  which  rendered  them  soft  and  easy  to -cut 
The  truth  of  this  clrcumsfeanee  has  b«^  disputed  in  modem  times.    . 

t  Some  critics  make  Hannibal  come  over  the  Great,  otherg  over  the 
'  Little  St.  Bernard ;  some  are  for  Mt.  Genevre,  the  Simplon,  or  Mt.  Viso; 
others  (who  we  incline  to  think  are  right),  for  Mt.  Cenis.  Accordihg 
tdthMe  last.  Ids  route  wasMoAtm6Haii/Malt&vern^,  Aigu«b^Ie,  LaX^ha- 
pelle,  St. Jean  de  Maurienne,  StMichel,  Modane,  Verney,  Lans-le-Bourg, 
Summit  of  Cenis,  La  Notal^se,  -Suse,  ISti  Amkoii^;  Kivoli. 
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into  the  country  of  the  liguiian  tribe  bf  the  Talwtiii  (Pied- 
mont), whose  capital  he  took  by  storm.  This  struck  terror 
into  the  surrounding  tribes,  and  they  all  joined  the  invaders. 
Hannibal,  finding  that  those  in  the  plains  -were  only  with- 
held from  doing  the  same  by  their  fear  of  the  Roman  armies 
in  their  country,  resolved  to  advance  at  once,  and  deliver 
them  from  their  apprehensions. 

Bcipio  had  meantime  advanced  from  Pisa,  atid  collect* 
ing  what  troops  there  were  in  Etruria  and  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
crossed  thfe  Po  with  the  intention  of  giving  Hannibal  battle 
at  once.  The  Punic  general  was  equally  anxious  to  fight  t 
both  armies  approached  the  river  Ticinus  (Tessino),  which 
the  Romans  crossed,  and  came  to  within  five  miles  of  Vic- 
tumvise  (Vlgevano  ?),  where  Hannibal  lay.  Next  morning 
Scipio  went  out  to  reconnoitre  with  his  horse  and  light 
troops ;  Hannibal  did  the  same,  and  the  two  parties  met. 
An  action  ensued :  the  consul  put  his  light  troops  and  the 
Gallic  horse  in  front,  supported  by  the  heavy  horse ;  Han- 
nibal set  his  bridled  horse*  in  the  centre,  the  Numidians 
on  the  flanks.  At  the  first  shock  the  Roman  light  troops 
gave  way  and  fled ;  the  heavy  horse  maintained  fiie  conflict 
till  the  Numidians  fell  on  their  rear.  Scipio  himself  received 
a  severe  wound,  and  is  said  to  have  been  indebted  for  his 
life  to  his  son,  afterwards  so  famous,  then  a  youth  of  seven- 
teen. Tlie  Romans  dispersed  and  fled  to  their  camp ;  and 
Scipio,  now  aware  of  the  enemy's  great  superiority  in  ca- 
valry, resolved  to  retire  without  delay  beyond  the  Po,  where 
the  country  was  less  level.  He  reached  this  river,  and  got 
over  before  the  Carthaginians  came  up,  and  he  also  had  time 
to  loosen  the  bridge  of  rafts.  About  600  men  who  remained 
on  the  other  side  fell  into  their  hands ;  the  rest  of  the  army 
came  to  Placentia.  Hannibal  went  two  days*  march  up  the 
river,  and  passed  it  in  a  narrbwer  place  by  a  bridge  of  boats ; 
he  then  came  to  within  six  miles  of  Placentia,  and  offered 
battle,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  Grauls  now  readily  joined 
him ;  and  a  body  of  2000  Gallic  foot  and  200  horse,  who 
were  in  the  Roman  service,  cut  to  pieces  the  guard  at  one 
of  the  gates,  and  came  over  to  him.  Scipio,  thinking  his 
position  no  longer  safe,  led  his  troops  out  in  the  night,  in 
order  to  occupy  a  stronger  one  on  the  hills  about  the  river 
Trebia,  where  he  might  wait  for  the  arrival  of  his  colleague, 

*  The  Numidians  did  not  U8e  bridles. 
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tirfao  had  been  reicalled  from  Sicily.  When  Hannibal  found 
Scipio  gone,  he  sent  the  Numidians  after  him ;  but  they 
fell  to  rummaging  the  deserted  camp  for  plunder,  and  the 
Romans  got  saifely  over  the  river  and  encamped.  Hannibal 
then  came  and  sat  down  about  five  miles  off,  wheUe  the 
Graub  supplied  him  with  abundance  of  provisions. 

Sempronius,  on  receiving  his  recall,  embarked  his  troops, 
and  siedled  up  the  Adriatic  to  Ariminum,  where  he  landed, 
and  lost  no  time  in  joining  Scipio  on  the  Trebia.  The  con- 
suls differed  in  opinion :  Scipio,  who  was  still  disabled  by 
his  wound,  was  for  delay,  which  must  be  injurious  to  the 
enemy,  and  would  probably  cause  the  fickle  Cfauls  to  change 
their  minds ;  besides  which  he  himself  when  recovered  might 
be  of  some  service  to  his  country;  Sempronius  was  for  im- 
mediate action,  as  the  time  of  elections  was  at  hand,  and 
moreover  the  illness  of  his  colleague  would  afford  him  the 
occasion  of  gaining  the  sole  glory  of  victory.  An  occasion 
of  action  soon  presented  itself. 

The  Gauls  who  dwelt  from  the  Trebia  to  the  Po,  wish- 
ing to  keep  well  with  both  parties,  declared  openly  for  nei- 
ther* Hannibal,  to  piinish  them,  sent  a  body  of  llOOO  foot 
and  1000  Numidian  horse  to  plunder  their  lands.  They 
came  to  the  Roman  camp  imploring  protection,  and  Sem- 
pronius sent  out  some  horse  and  light  troops,  who  drove  off 
tiiose  of  the  enemy.  Elate  with  this  success,  he  became 
still  more  anxious  for  battle,  and  Hannibal,  who  wished  for 
an  engagement  for  the  very  same  reasons  that  Scipio  was 
opposed  to  it,  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  Sempronius's 
ardour.  Having  observed  in  the  plain  between  the  two 
armies  a  stream  whose  banks  were  overgrown  by  bushes 
and  briars,  he  placed  in  ambush  in  it  during  the  night  his 
brother  Mago  with  1000  foot  and  as  many  horse,  and  in  the 
morning  he  sent  the  Numidian  horse  over  the  lYebia  to  ride 
up  to  the  enemy's  camp  and  try  to  draw  them  out ;  he 
meantime  ordered  the  rest  of  the  army  to  take  their  break- 
fast, and  get  themselves  and  their  horses  ready. 

Sempronius,  when  he  saw  the  Numidians,  sent  his  horse 
to  drive  them  off;  his  light  troops  followed,  and  he  then  led 
out  the  rest  of  the  army.  It  was  now  midwinter,  the  day 
was  bitterly  cold  and  snowy,  and  the  troops  had  nothad  their 
breakfast;  the  Trebia  was  swollen  by  the  rain  that  had  fedlen, 
and  it  was  breast-high  on  the  infantry  as  they  waded  through 
it.    Cold  and  hungry  they  advanced  to  engage  an  army  that 
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vnA  fteifli  and  Vigorous,  for  Hannibal  bad  directed  lus  men 
to  anoint  and  arm  themselves  by  the  fire  in  their  tenid: 
"When  be  saw  the  Romans  over  the  river,  he  led  out  his 
troops,  and  drew  them  up  about  a  mile  from  his  camp.  ,fG^ 
advance-guard  consisted  of  8000  dartmen  and  Balearic 
sKngers ;  he  drew  up  his  heavy  infantry^  Africans,  Spamards,' 
and  Oatils,  about  20,000  in  one  line,  with  10,000  horse; 
oiie  half  on  each  wing,  and  the  elephants  in  front  of  the' 
wings.  Sempronius  drew  up  his  army  of  16,000  Romans' 
and  20,000  allies  in  the  usual  manner :  he  placed  his  hors^ 
(about  4000)  on  the  wings.  The  Roman  light  troops  bein^ 
already  fatigued,  and  having  spent  their  weapons  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  Numidians,  were  easily  beaten ;  and  whife^ 
the  troops  of  the  line  were  engaged,  the  Punic  horse  charged 
and  scattered  that  of  the  Romans ;  the  light  troops  and  Nu-' 
midians  then  advanced  and  fell  on  the  fismks  of  the. Roman 
line ;  the  troops  in  ambush  rose  at  the  same  time,  and  attacked 
them  in  the  rear.  The  Roman  wings,  assailed  in  front  by 
the  elephants  and  in  flank  by  the  light  troops,  gave  way 
and  fled ;  the  centre,  about  10,000  men,  drove  back  the  Pu- 
nic troops  in  front  of  it,  but  it  suffered  from  those  in  its  rear. 
At  length,  seeing  their  wings  driven  off  the  field,  and  fear- 
ing the  number  of  the  enemy's  horse  if  they  attempted  to 
aid  them,  or  recross  the  river  to  their  camp,  they  made  a 
desperate  effort,  and  breaking  through  the  adverse  line 
forced  their  way  to  Placentia.  Most  of  the  remainder  were 
destroyed  at  the  river  by  the  horse  and  the  elephants;  those 
who  escaped  made  their  way  to  Placentia.  Ilie  victors  did 
not  venture  to  cross  the  river :  all  their  elephants  but  one 
died  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  cold  and  wet.  Scipio 
the  next  night  led  the  troops  in  the  camp  over  the  Trefoiai 
to  Placentia,  and  thence  to  Crem6na. 

Sempronius  sent  word  to  Rome  that  but  for  the  weather^ 
he  should  have  obtained  a  complete  victory.    The  truth, 
however,  was  not  to  be  concealed;  but  the  Roman  spirit' 
only  rose  the  more  in  adversity.  Cn.  Servilius  and  C.  Fla- 
minitis'*'  were  created  consuls,  Sempronius  having  gone  to 
Rome  to  hold  the  elections. 

Hamnbal,  having  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  on  a  ma- 
gazine lieiff  Pkcentia,  and  taken  Victumvias,  gave  histroops 

*  XH}  WM  this  f  UuDiBins  who  bad  caused  the  Gallic  war*  See  above^ 
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90iff^  repcBQ.  Early  in  the  spring  he  i^ttem]M:ed  to  QToastbe- 
4,penmnes;  but  a  violent  stonn  of  thunder,  hail«  wind,  and 
num, forced  him  to  ffive  over  his  prcgect.  H^  then  gi^W 
^Duppronius  a  second  defeat  near  Flacentia,  after  ^hicb  bQ 
I^d  his  troops  into  Liguria.  In  the  spring  (535)  Flamihio^. 
went  to  his  province,  and  having  received  fpurle^gion^,  two 
£pQni  l^ilipronius  and  two  from  the  preetor  AtiliuSj  crps9e4. 
£he^  Apennines  and  encamped  at  Arretium  (Arezzo)*.  Han^ 
nihi4»  finding  the  Grauls  so  discontented  at  his  remaining 
in  tneir  country  that  he  was  obliged  to  change  his  dress  fre- 
quently, and  to  wear  various  wigs  in  order  to  escape  their 
attempts  on  his  life,  resolved  to  enter  Etruria  without  delay. 
Of  the  various  routes  into  that  country  he  fixed  on  that 
through  the  marshes  formed  by  the  river  Amo*,  as  he  could 
thus  elude  the  Roman  consul.  He  placed  his  African  and 
Spa^sh  infcmtry  with  the  baggage  in  advance ;  these  were 
followed  by  the  Gauls,  and  last  came  the  horse.  He  him- 
self rode  on  his  only  remaining  elephant.  For  four  days 
wid  three  nights  they  had  to  march  through  the  water,  en- 
during every  kind  of  hardship.  Most  of  the  beasts  of  bur;* 
den  perished,  several  of  the  horses  lost  their  hoofs,  and  Han- 
nibal himself  lost  the  sight  of  one  of  his  eyes. 

Having  learned  the  character  of  the  Roman  consul,  a 
vain  rash  man,  utterly  unskilled  in  military  afiairs,  Hanni- 
bal resolved  to  provoke  him  to  a  battle  before  the  arrival  of 
bis  colleague.  He  therefore  proceeded  to  lay  waste  the 
fruitful  coimtry  between  Faesulae  and  Arretium.  The  sight 
of  the  devastations  he  committed  enraged  Flaminius,  an4 
he  would  not  be  withheld  by  his  officers  from  giving 
battle*  Hannibal  had  now  reached  the  vicinity  of  Cortdna, 
and  wbcn  he  found  that  Flaminius  was  following  him,  he 
prepared  to  select  the  most  advantageous  position  for  en- 
gaging. He  therefore  advanced,  with  the  hills  of  Cor- 
t6na  on  his  left,  the  Trasimene  lake  on  his  right,  till  he 
came  to  a  spot  "where  the  hills  approach  the  lake,  leaving  a 
narrow  patli,  and  then  recede,  forming  a  valley  closed  at  the 
end  ,by  an  eminence.  He  stationed  his  line-troops  at  the 
further  end  of  this  valley,  placing  his  light  troops  on  thfi 
hills  on  the  rkht  side  of  it,  and  b^  horse  apid  the  Gauls  on 
those  on\the  left.    He. thus  awaited  FlamimiSj  who  ar^^ 

*  Livy,  xxii.  2.  They  were  on  the  right  bank  of  the  lower  Arno 
fNieb*  i»  128 )» -Micsili'iudd  tonn  othct  laodenis  mtintaiii  thttttfaey  were 
the  marshes  formed  by  the  Upper  Po. 
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riving  in  the  evening  encamped  on  the  lake  without  the 
pass,  into  which  he  led  his  troops  early  the  next  morning. 
A  dense  fog  happening  to  rise  and  spread  over  the  valley 
concealed  the  enemy  from  the  view  of  the  Romans ;  the 
head  of  their  column  had  just  reached  the  place  where  the 
Punic  troops  awaited  them»  when  Hannibal  gave  the  signal 
for  attack,  and  they  were  assailed  at  once  in  front  and  flank. 
Not  having  time  to  form,  they  were  cut  down  in  their  line 
of  march.  Flaminius  himself  was  killed  by  the  Gauls  early 
in  the  action.  Numbers  ran  up  to  their  necks  in  the  water; 
but  the  enemy's  horse  charged  after  them  and  cut  them  to 
pieces*.  The  number  of  the  slain  was  15,000 ;  a  body  of 
6000  broke  through  in  front,  and  made  their  way  over  the 
hills  to  a  neighbouring  village,  whither  they  were  pursued 
by  Maharbal  and  forced  to  surrender,  on  promise  of  being 
allowed  to  depart  without  their  arms ;  but  Hannibal,  de- 
nying the  right  of  Maharbal  to  grant  these  terms,  assembled 
all  his  prisoners  to  the  numbed  of  upwards  of  15,000,  and 
separating  the  Romans,  whom  he  retained,  he  dismissed  the 
alHes,  declaring,  as  was  his  wont,  that  he  was  come  as  the 
deliverer  of  Italy  from  Roman  tyranny.  His  own  loss  was 
about  1500  men,  chiefly  Gauls,  on  whom  he  generally  con- 
trived to  make  the  loss  fall  most  heavily. 

This  defeat  was  of  too  great  a  magnitude  for  the  govern- 
ment at  Rome  to  be  able  to  conceal  or  extenuate  it.  In 
the  evening  of  the  day  the  news  arrived,  the  praetor  mounted 
the  Rostra  and  said  aloud,  '*  We  have  been  overcome  in  a 
great  battle."  The  people,  unused  to  tidings  of  defeat, 
were  quite  overwhelmed;  but  the  senate  remained  calm  and 
resolute  as  ever  in  adversity.  Soon  after,  another  piece 
of  ill  news  arrived;  a  body  of  4000  horse,  which  the  consul 
ServUius  had  sent  on  from  Ariminum,  were  cut  to  pieces  or 
forced  to  surrender  by  the  Punic  horse  and  light  troops.  It 
was  now  resolved  to  revive  the  dictatorship,  an  office  for 
some  time  out  of  use,  and  Q.  Fabiua  Maximus  was  ap- 
pointed!, with  M.  Minucius  for  hi^  master  of  the  horse. 

*  According  to  Livy  (xxii.  5.)  and  Zonaras  (viii.  125),  the  ardour  of 
the  combatants  was  such,  that  they  did  not  perceive  the  shock  of  an 
earthquake  which  occurred  at  that  time,  and  threw  down  large  portions 
of  several  towns,  sank  mountains^  and  turned  rivers  from  theit  course. 
Of  this  Polybius  says  nothing, 

t  As  there  was  no  consul  at  Rome  to  nominate  him  he  was  created 
Pro-dictator, 
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Hannibol  msLrched  through  Umbrift  and  Pio^num,  waiting 
and  destroying  the  country  on  his  way.  On  reaching  the 
sea  he  sent  home  word  of  his  successes ;  and  having  halted 
some  time,  to  give  his  men  and  horses  rest,  he  adyanced 
through  the  country  of  the  Marsian  League  into  Apulia. 
The  dictator,  having  received  the  two  legions  of  the  consul 
Servilius,  and  added  two  newly  raised  ones  to  them,  ad- 
vanced with  all  speed  to  Apulia,  and  encamped  in  presence 
of  Hannibal  near  Arpi.  The  Punic  genend  vainly  offered 
battle ;  it  was  the  plan  of  Fabius,  thence  named  the  Delayer 
(Cunctdtor),  to  give  him  no  opportunity  of  fighting,  but  to 
wear  him  out  by  delay.  He  accordingly  kept  on  the  hills 
above  him,  followed  him  whithersoever  he  went,  made  partial 
attacks  under  advantageous  circumstances,  and  thus  raised 
the  spirit  and  confidence  of  his  troops.  Hannibal,  having 
exhausted  Apulia,  entered  Samnium,  where  he  plundered 
the  district  of  Beneventum  and  took  the  town  of  Telesia, 
Fabius  still  following  him  at  a  distance  of  one  or  two  days' 
march,  but  giving  no  opportunity  for  fighting.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  though  the  Romans  had  suffered  such  defeats, 
not  one  of  their  allies  had  yet  fallen  off.  Hannibal  hoped 
that  by  an  irruption  into  Campania  he  should  be  able  to 
force  Fabius  to  give  battle,  or  if  he  did  not,  that  this  con- 
fession of  the  inferiority  of  the  Romans  in  the  field  would 
have  its  due  efiliect  on  the  minds  of  the  allies.  He  there- 
fore marched  by  Allifae  and  Gales  to  Casilinum,  virasted  the 
FUemian  district  to  Sinuessa,  and  encamped  on  the  Vul- 
turnus.  Fabius  moved  along  the  Massic  hills ;  but  neither 
the  sight  of  the  burning  villages  in  the  valley  beneath,  nor 
the  reproaches  and  entreaties  of  Minucius  and  the  other 
ofiicers,  could  induce  him  to  change  his  system  and  descend 
into  the  plain. 

Hannibal,  seeing  there  was  no  chance  of  a  battle,  pre- 
pared to  retire  by  the  way  he  came,  into  quarters  for  the  win- 
ter. Fabius  hoped  now  to  take  him  at  an  advantage :  having 
placed  a  sufficient  force  to  guard  the  pass  near  Tarracfna*, 
he  occupied  the  town  of  Casilinum  and  the  hill  of  Callicula, 
and  posted  his  army  on  an  eminence  on  the  road  by  which 
the  enemy  must  move  for  the  pass.  Hannibal,  seeing  the 
way  thus  impeded,  and  despairing  of  being  able  to  force  it, 
had  recouTBe  to  stratagem.    He  had  2000  of  the  strongest 

f 

*  Probl^Iy  tlie  pass  <)f  Lautolsi  see  above  p.  iS7« 
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essm  iaihe  booty  ooUected,  and  bundles  t{  brasli\(^ood  tied 
on  thek  hofns.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  night,  he  directed 
the  baggage-dinK^rfi  to  set  fire  to  these  bundles,  and  driva 
tke-oKen  up  the  hill  close  to  the  pass ;  and  the  light  troop^- 
to  hasten  sind  occupy  its  summit.  The  oxen,  infuriated  by 
the  h/tat  and  flame,  ran  wildly  up  the  hill;  the  Romans,  who 
goasded  the  pass,  thinking  from  the  number  of  lights  that  the 
enemy  was  escaping  tliat  way,  made  all  the  speed  they  could 
t6  occupy  the  summit;  but  they  found  the  Punic  light  troops 
theze.  already ;  both  remained  inactive  waiting  for  the  day- 
light. Hannibal  meantime,  had  led  the  rest  of  his  army 
though  the  pass,  and  he  sent  some  Spanish  troops,  who 
speediWrouted  the  Romans  on  the  hill.  He  then  marched 
leisurely  through  Samnium  into  Apulia,  where  he  took  the 
town  of  Cteronium,  before  which  he  pitched  his  camp  j  Pa- 
binSv  who  followed  him,  encamped  at  Larinum. 

The  dictator,  being  obliged  to  return  to  Rome  on  some 
vcdigions  afiairs,  committed  the  command  of  the  army  to  the 
HMJ^i^  of  die  horse,  imploring  him  on  no  account  to  give 
battle.  But  Minucius  little  heeded  these  admonitions ; ,  he 
qoittedthe  MBfi  where  he  was  posted  and  came  nearer  to 
this.Punio  camp;  and  he  had  the  advantage  in  some  actions 
which:  ensued.  These  successes  were  greatly  magnified  at 
Rome;  and  the  people,  who  were  weary  of  the  salutary 
cantiDniif  Pabius,  were  induced  to  pass  a  decree  for  making 
the  authority  of  the  master  of  the  horse  equal  with  that  of 
the  dietator.  Fabius,  who  had  returned  to  the  army,  made 
no  complaint;  he  divided  the  troops  with  Minucius^  and 
tbey  fonned  two  separate  camps,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
asunder. 

E^uinibal,  who  was  informed  of  all  that  occurred^  hoped 
now  to  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  Minucius*  impetuosity. 
There  was  a  valley  between  their  camps,  in  which,  though 
it  contuned  no  bushes  suited  for  an  ambuscade,  there  were 
sundry  hollows  where  troops  might  lie  concealed,  and  in 
these  he  placed  during  the  night  SOOhdrse  and  5000  foot; 
and  that  they  might  not  be  discovered  by  the^  Roman  fo- 
ragers, he  sent  at  dawn  some  light  troops  to  occiij)y  an 
eminence  in  the  middle  of  the  plain.  Minucius,  as  soon  as 
he  saw  the  troops,  directed  his  Mghjt  tr<Qops  to  advance  and 
drive  them  off;  he  then  sent  his  hdrse^  and  finally  led  out 
his  heavy  infantry.  Hannibal  kept  seeding  aid  to  his  men, 
and  meipxtime  led  on  his  horse  and  heavy  foot.    His  horse 
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drove  tlieBoman  light  troops  back  on  those  of  lheline,.'fli2il 
he  then  gave  the  signal  to  those  in  ambnsh  to  rise ;  "the 
Romans  were  now  on  the  very  verge  of  a  total  defeats  ifrhflit 
Fabius  led  his  troops  to  their  relief.  Hannibal^  when  he  sa^ 
the  good  order  of  the  dictator's  army»  drew  off  Uus  meiiy' 
fearing  to  hazard  an  action  with  fresh  troops*  As  he  ve4 
tired,  he  observed  that  the  cloud  which  had  lain  so  lotfig  oa 
the  tops  of  the  mountains  had  at  last  come  down  in  nun 
and  tempest.  Minucius  candidly  acknowledged  hia  fanlt; 
and  the  superior  wisdom  of  the  dictator,  and  the  whole 
army  encamped  together  again. 

Tlie  winter  passed  away,  only  marked  by  some  slight 
skirmishes.  At  Rome,  when  the  time  of  the  elections  canie» 
the  consuls  chosen  were  C.  Terentius  Varro,  a  plebeian,'^ 
and  L.  iEmilius  Paullus,  a  patrician.  Instead  of  the  ububI 
number  of  four  legions,  eight  were  now  raised,  each  of  5000 
foot  and  300  horse,  and  the  allies  gave  as  usual  an  equal 
number  of  foot  and  thriceas  many  horse.  King  Hiero  sent 
a  large  supply  of  com,  and  1000  slingers  and  Cretain 
archers. 

As  soon  as  the  season  for  the  ripening  of  the  com  ap«* 
proached  (536),  Hannibal  moved  and  occupied  the  citadel 
of  a  town  named  Cannae,  where  the  Romans  had  tiieir 
magazines.  The  consuls  of  the  former  year,  who  commanded 
the  army  in  these  parts,  findmg  their  situation  hazardous, 
Itnd  the  cdlies  inclined  to  revolt,sent  to  Rome  for  instructions; 
and  it  was  resolved  that  battle  should  be  given  without  de-< 
lay.  ^milius  and  Terentius  set  out  from  Rome  with  the 
new-raised  troops,  and  their  whole  united  force  amounted 
to  87,000  horse  and  foot.  Fabius  and  other  prudent  men, 
placing  their  only  reliance  on  iEmilius,  who  had  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  Illyrian  wars,  anxiously  impressed  on. 
him  the  iaecessity  of  caution,  and  of  restramm^  his  vmn 
and  ignorant  colleague,  as  this  army  might  be  in  a  great 
measure  regarded  as  Rome's  last  stake. 

As  Hannibal  was  greatly  superior  in  cavalry,  it  was  the 
advice  of  w^milius  not  to  risk  an  ax;tion  in  the  plain?  but 
Varro,  ignorant  and  confident,  on  his  day  of  command  (for 
the  Roman  consuls  when  together  took  it  day  and. day 

■  ■♦  Fmm  Livy^tf  secoutlt  cif 'Varto,  wc  arJJ  to  suppose  that  he  was  a 
Tulgstt  low^-bwn  demagognci  He  says  (xxli.  25.)  that  he  vras  the  sort 
of  a  butcher,  yet  we  find  him  ^eotisitied  incoiilinand'fMr  aoind  y«at^  aft«r 
his  defeat,  which  can  hardly  bo  ascribed  to  mere  pojiul^  j|sYpi9V« .' 
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about)  led  the  army  nearer  to  where  the  enemy  lay.  Hfia«» 
nibal  attacked  the  line  of  march,  but  wsus  driven  off  with 
9ome  loss ;  and  next  day  ^milius^not  wishing  to  %ht,  and 
unable  to  fall  back  wilii  safety,  encamped  on  the  Au£ldus> 
placing  a  part  of  the  army  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  i^ 
little  more  than  a  mile  in  advance  of  hia  camp,  and  equally 
distant  from  that  of  Hannibal,  to  protect  his  own  and  annoy 
the  enemy's  foragers,  Hannibal  having  explained  to  hu 
troops  the  advantages  to  be  derived  firom  an  immediate 
action,  led  them  over  the  river  and  encamped  on  the  same 
side  with  the  main  army  of  the  Romans,  and  on  the  second 
day  he  offered  battle,  which  iEmilius  prudently  declined. 
He  then  sent  the  Numidians  across  the  river  to  attack  those 
who  were  watering  from  the  lesser  camp.  The  patience  of 
Varro  was  now  exhausted,  and  next  day  at  sunrise  he  led 
his  troops  over  the  river,  and  joining  with  them  those  in  the 
lesser  camp  drew  them  up  in  order  of  battle.  The  line 
faced  the  south*;  the  Roman  horse  were  on  the  right  wing 
by  the  river-side ;  the  troops  of  the  line,  drawn  up  deeper 
than  usual,  extended  thence ;  the  horse  of  the  allies]|were  on 
the  left  wing,  the  light  troops  in  advance  of  the  line. 
Hannibal^  having  first  sent  over  his  light  troops,  led  his 
army  also  to  the  other  side  of  the  river.  He  set  his  Spanish 
and  Gallic  horse  on  his  left  wing,  opposite  that  of  the  Ro- 
mans ;  then  one  half  of  his  heavy  African  infantryf ;  next, 
the  Spaniards  and  Gauls ;  after  them  the  rest  of  the  African 
foot,  and  on  the  right  wing  the  Numidian  horse.  When 
his  line  had  been  thus  formed,  he  put  forward  the  centre 
so  as  to  give  the  whole  the  form  of  a  half-moon.  His 
whole  force,  inclusive  of  the  Gauls,  did  not  much  ex- 
ceed 40,000  foot  and  10,000  horse,  while  that  of  the  Romans 
was  80,000  foot  and  about  6000  horse.  On  the  one  side, 
uEmilius  commanded  the  right,  Varro  the  left  wing,  the 
late  consul  Servilius  the  centre ;  on  the  other,  Hanno  led 
the  right,  Hasdrubal  the  left  wing,  Hannibal  himself  the 
centre. 

The  battle  was  begun,  as  usual,  by  the  light  troops ;  the 

*  Llvy  says  that  the  arid  wind  named  the  Vulturnus  blew  clouds  of 
dust  in  the  faces  of  the  Romans.  If  so,  it  plainly  was  the  fault  of  Varro, 
not  the  skill  of  Hannibal,  as  some  suppose,  that  placed  them  in  this 
position. 

'f'  Hannibal  had  armed  his  African  and  Spanish  infantry  after  the 
Roman  manner,  with  the  Roman  arms  which  had  fallen  into  his  bands. 
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Spanish  and  Gallic  horse  then  charged ;  the  Roman  horse, 
after  a  valiant  resistance,  overhome  by  numbers,  broke  and 
fled  along  the  river ;  the  light  troops  having  fallen  back  on 
the  heavy-armed  on  both  sides,  these  engaged :  the  Gauls 
and  Spaniards,  who  formed  the  top  of  the  half-moon,  being 
borne  down  by  the  weight  of  the  Roman  maniples,  gave 
way  after  a  brief  but  gallant  resistance.     The  victors  heed- 
lessly pressing  on,  the  African  foot  on  either  side  wheeled 
to  the  right  and  left  and  surroimded  them.     iEmilius,  who 
had  commanded  on  the  right,  now  came  with  a  party  of  horse 
to  the  centre  and  took  the  command ;  here  he  was  opposed 
to  Hannibal  himself.     The  Numidians  meantime  kept  the 
horse  of  the  allies  engaged ;  till  Hasdrubal,  having  cut  to 
pieces  the  Roman  horse  which  he  had  pursued,  came  to 
their  aid :  the  allies  then  turned  and  fled ;  Hasdrubal,  leaving 
the  Numidians  to  pursue  them,  fell  with  his  heavy  horse  on 
the  rear  of  the  Roman  infantry.      iEmilius  fell  bravely 
fighting ;  that  part  of  the  Roman  infantry  which  was  sur- 
rounded was  slaughtered  to  the  last  man ;  the  rest  of  the 
infantry  was  massacred  on  all  sides ;  the  Numidians  cut  to 
pieces  the  horse  of  the  allies.     The  consul  Varro  escaped 
to  Venusia  with  only  seventy  horse.    A  body  of  10,000  foot, 
whom  iEmilius  had  left  to  guard  the  camp,  fell  during  the 
battle  on  that  of  Hannibal,  which  they  were  near  taking ; 
but  Hannibal  coming  up  after  the  battle,  drove  them  back  to 
their  own  camp  with  a  loss  of  2000  men,  and  there  forced 
them  to  surrender. 

This  was  the  greatest  defeat  the  Roman  arms  ever  sus- 
tained. Out  of  80,000  foot,  according  to  Polybius,  only 
3000  escaped,  and  10,000  were  made  prisoners ;  of  6000 
horse  there  remained  but  370  at  liberty,  2000  were  taken. 
Among  the  slain  were  two  quaestors ;  twenty-one  tribunes ; 
several  former  consuls,  praetors,  and  aediles,  among  whom 
were  the  late  consul  Servilius,  and  the  late  master  of  the 
horse  Minucius ;  and  eighty  senators,  or  those  who  were 
entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  senate.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  was 
4000  Gauls,  1500  Spaniards  and  Africans,  and  about  200 
horse, 

A  part  of  the  Roman  troops,  who  escaped  to  Canusium, 
put  themselves  there  under  the  command  of  Ap.  Claudius 
and  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  who  were  military  tribunes ;  and 
as  these  were  consulting  with  some  of  the  other  officers^ 
Afford  came  that  L,  Csecilius  Metellus  and  some  otiier  young 
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noblemen  were  planning  to  fly  to  the  court  of  some  foreign 
prince,  utterly  despairing  of  their  country.  Scipio  rose, 
and  followed  by  the  rest  went  to  the  lodgings  of  Metellus, 
where  the  tr^tors  were  assembled :  he  drew  his  sword,  and 
made  them,  under  terror  of  death,  swear  never  to  desert 
their  country*. 

When  tidings  of  this  unexampled  defeat  reached  Rome, 
the  consternation  was  not  to  be  described.  Grief  and 
female  lamentation  was  everywhere  to  be  heard,  but  the 
magnanimity  of  the  senate  remained  unshaken.  By  the 
advice  of  Fabius  Maximus  measures  were  taken  for  pre- 
serving tranquillity  in  the  city,  and  ascertaining  the  position 
and  designs  of  the  victorious  and  the  condition  of  the  van* 
quished  army.  On  account  of  the  number  of  the  slain,  a 
general  mourning  for  thirty  days  was  appointed,  and  all 
public  and  private  religious  rites  suspended;  Q.  Fabius 
Pictorf  was  sent  to  inquire  of  the  god  at  Delphi ;  the  Fatal 
Books  were  consulted,  and  by  their  injunction  a  Greek  man 
and  woman  and  a  Gallic  man  and  woman  were  buried  alive 
in  the  ox-market.  Measures  being  thus  taken  to  appease 
the  wrath  of  heaven,  they  proceeded  to  employ  the  means 
of  defence.  C.  Claudius  Marcellus,  the  proprsetor,  was  sent 
to  take  the  command  at  Canusium,  where  about  10,000 
men  were  now  assembled.  M.  Junius  was  made  dictator, 
and  by  enrolling  all  above  and  some  under  seventeen  years 
of  age,  four  legions  and  1000  horse  were  raised ;  8000 
able-bodied  slaves  were,  with  their  own  consent,  purchased 
from  their  masters  and  enrolled  in  the  legions ;  the  arms, 
the  spoils  of  former  wars,  which  hung  in  the  temples  and 
porticos  were  now  taken  down  and  used. 

It  was  apprehended  at  Rome  that  Hannibal  might  march 
at  once  for  the  city,  and  it  is  said  that  Maharbal  had  urged 
him  to  do  so,  and  on  his  hesitating  told  him  that  he  knew 
how  to  conquer  but  not  to  use  his  victory.  But  the  able 
general  knew  too  well  the  small  chance  of  success  in  such 
an  attempt,  and  was  well  aware  of  how  much  more  impor- 
tance it  was  to  try  to  detach  the  allies  of  Rome ;  and  in  this 
he  soon  had  abundant  success.  The  Samnites,  Lucanians, 
Bruttians,  most  of  the  Greek  towns,  great  part  of  ApuJia 

*  Liv.  xxii.  53.  The  censors  of  the  year  538  deprived  Metellus  and 
his  companions  of  their  horses,  and  made  them  srarians,  on  account  of 
their  conduct  on  this  occasion. 

t  This  is  the  earliest  Roman  historian. 
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and  Campania,  and  all  Cisalpine  Gaul  turned  against  Rome« 
whose  power  was  now  thought  to  he  at  an  end. 

Yet  never  was  Rome's  steadfastness  greater  than  at  the 
present  moment.  Hannihal  heing  in  want  of  money  offered 
his  Roman  prisoners  their  liherty  at  a  moderate  ransom. 
Ten  of  them  were  sent  to  Rome,  with  Carthalo,  a  Punic 
officer,  to  consult  the  senate,  on  their  oath  to  return. 
When  they  drew  nigh  to  Rome  a  lictor  met  Carthalo  or- 
dering him  off  the  Roman  territory  hefore  night :  the  senate, 
though  assailed  hy  the  tears  and  prayers  of  the  families  of 
the  captives,  were  swayed  hy  the  stem  rigid  sentiments  of 
T.  Manlius  Torquitus,  and  replied  that  they  should  not  he 
redeemed.  One  of  the  envoys  had,  when  leaving  the  Punic 
camp,  returned  to  it  on  some  pretext,  and  tibinking,  or 
affecting  to  think,  himself  therehy  released  from  his  oath, 
remained  at  Rome ;  hut  the  senate  had  him  taken  and  sent 
back  to  Hannihal.  When  Terentius  Varro  returned  to 
Rome,  all  orders  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  thanked  him 
for  not  having  despaired  of  the  republic.  How  differentj 
as  Livy  remarks^  would  have  been  the  reception  of  a  de- 
feated Punic  general ! 

Hannibal  having  entered  Samnium,  and  made  himself 
master  of  the  town  of  Compsa,  advanced  to  Campania, 
where  the  popular  party  in  Capua,  under  the  guidance  of  a 
demagogue  of  noble  birth  named  Pacuvius  Calavius,  had 
made  an  alliance  with  him,  and  took  up  his  quarters  in  that 
luxurious  city.  About  this  time  he  dispatched  his  brother 
Mago  to  Carthage,  with  an  account  of  his  successes  and  a 
demand  of  men,  money,  and  supplies.  Mago,  it  is  said, 
emptied  out  before  the  senate  a  bushel  fiill  of  gold  rings, 
the  ornament  of  the  equestrian  order  at  Rome,  to  prove  the 
magnitude  of  the  losses  of  the  Romans ;  but  Hanno  and 
the  anti-Barcine*  party  still  opposed  the  war,  and  advised 
to  seek  peace.  The  opposite  party  however  prevailed  :  it 
was  voted  to  send  him  4000  Numidians,  40  elephants,  and 
a  large  sum  of  money ;  and  Mago  and  another  officer  were 
sent  to  Spcdn  to  hire  a  body  of  20,000  foot  and  4000  horse. 

*  The  party  who  supported  Hannibal  at  Garfltage  was  named  Bar- 
dne,  from  hU  fisither's  epithet  Barcas. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

BAKKIBAL  IH  CAMPANIA.*— DBFBAT  OF  P08T17VIU8.*— 'AFFAIB8 
OF  SPAIir, — TBXATT  BBTWBEN  BANKIBAL  AKD  KIKO 
PHILIP. — ^HANNIBAL     RBFUL8BD    AT    NOLA.— St7CCB88    OF 

HANNO  IK  BBVTTIUM. AFFAIB8  OF  8ABDINIA,^-0F  8PAIK, 

OF  8ICILT.— BLBCTIOBTS  AT  BOMB.— DBFBAT  OF  HANNO. 

•^IBGB  OF  8TBACU8B. ^AFFAIB8   OF  SPAIN    AND    AFBICA. 

—TAKING  OF  TABBNTUM. — 8UCCB88B8   OF  HANNIBAL. 

In  the  city  of  Nola,  as  at  Capua,  the  popular  party  was 
adverBe,  the  aristocratio  favourable,  to  llie  cause  of  Rome. 
Hannibal,  therefore,  hoping  to  get  this  town  as  he  had 
gotten  Capua,  led  his  troops  into  its  territory.  The  Nolan 
senate  instandy  sent  off  to  the  pnetor  Marcellus*,  who  was 
at  Casilinum  with  an  army,  and  he  immediately  set  out, 
and  keeping  mostly  to  the  hills,  reached  the  town ;  Hanni- 
bal having  just  departed,  to  make  an  effort  to  gain  Neapolis, 
for  he  w^  extremely  anxious  to  get  possession  of  a  good 
sea^port  on  this  coast.  Failing,  however,  in  his  attempt, 
he  went  to  Nuceria,  which  he  forced  to  surrender ;  and  he 
then  returned  and  encamped  before  the  gates  of  Nola: 
Marcellus,  fearing  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  people,  re- 
tired into  the  town.  Each  day  the  two  armies  were  drawn 
out,  and  slight  skirmishes,  but  no  general  action,  took  place. 
At  length  the  senators  gave  Marcellus  information  of  a 
plot  to  shut  the  gates  behind  him  when  he  had  led  his 
army  out,  and  to  admit  the  enemy.  He  therefore  next 
day,  instead  of  leading  out  his  forces  as  usual,  stationed 
ihem  within  the  town ;  the  legionaries  and  Roman  horse 
at  the  middle  gate,  the  recruits,  the  light  troops,  and  the 
allies'  horse  at  the  two  side  ones ;  and  he  gave  strict  orders 
for  no  one  to  appear  on  the  walls.  Hannibal,  when  he 
drew  out  his  army  as  usual  and  saw  no  one  to  oppose  him, 
judged  at  once  that  the  plot  was  discovered,  and  he  resolved 
to  attempt  a  storm,  in  reliance  on  a  rising  of  the  people  in 
his  favour.  Having  sent  a  part  of  his  troops  back  to  the 
camp  for  ladders  and  the  other  requisite  implements,  he 
led  his  army  up  to  the  walls.     Suddenly  the  gates  all 

*  The  conqueror  of  the  Gauls.    See  above,  p.  199. 
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opened,  the  tnimpets  sounded,  the  Roman  anny  rushed 
out  on  all  sides,  and  he  was  forced  to  retire  with  a  con- 
siderable loss.  MarceUus  then  closed  the  gates  again,  and 
having  instituted  an  inquiry,  put  to  death  seventy  persons 
whose  guilt  was  proved. 

Hannibal  having  retired  from  Nola,  went  and  laid  siege 
to  AcerrsB,  the  people  of  which  town,  despairing  of  being 
able  to  defend  it,  fled  from  it  in  the  night.  He  then  ad- 
vanced and  laid  siege  to  CasiHnum,  which  was  gallantly 
def^ded  by  a  small  but  resolute  garrison ;  and  finding  he 
had  no  chance  of  taking  it,  he  led  off  his  army  to  winter 
at  Capua.  Here,  as  was  to  be  expected,  his  troops  indulged 
in  all  kinds  of  luxury  and  debauchery;  and  ignorant  rhe- 
torical writers,  who  could  not  discern  the  real  causes  of  the 
subsequent  decline  of  Hannibal's  power,  ascribe  it  to  this 
wintering  in  Capua. 

When  the  weather  grew  milder  Hannibal  again  invested 
Casilinum.  The  dictator  Junius  was  at  hand  with  an  army 
of  25,000  men,  but  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  Rome  on  ac- 
count of  the  auspices,  and  he  charged  his  master  of  the 
horse,  F.  Sempronius  Gracchus,  not  to  attempt  anything 
during  his  absence.  Ghracchus,  therefore,  though  the  gar- 
rison were  suffering  the  extremes  of  famine,  could  not 
attempt  to  convey  them  supplies.  All  he  could  do  was  to 
send  barrels  filled  with  com  down  the  stream  by  night. 
Which  the  people  watched  for  and  stopped ;  quantities  of 
nuts  were  in  like  manner  floated  down  to  them.  Unfortu- 
nately the  Vultumus  happened  to  be  swoln  one  night, 
overflowed,  and  some  of  the  barrels  were  carried  out  on 
the  bank  where  the  enemy  lay.  The  river  now  was 
strictly  watched ;  and  the  garrison,  having  eaten  the  leather 
of  their  shields  and  every  species  of  vile  food,  at  length 
capitulated.  Most  of  the  towns  of  Bruttium  which  re- 
mained faithful  to  Rome  were  soon  after  forced  to  sur- 
render. 

But  a  still  greater  misfortune  befell  the  Romans  in  the 
north  of  Italy ;  L.  Postumius,  the  consul-elect,as  he  marched 
with  an  army  of  25,000  men,  through  a  wood  in  which  the 
Gkiuls  had  sawn  the  trees  on  the  way-side  so  as  to  be  ea- 
sily thrown  down,  was  faUen  on  by  them ;  numbers  were 
crushed  to  death  by  the  trees,  and  few  of  the  whole  army 
escaped.  The  consiQ's  skull  was  fieushioned  into  a  drinking- 
cup  by  the  victors,  to  be  used  at  their  principal  temple* 

h2 
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The  news  of  this  misfortune  caused  great  terror  at  Rome ; 
but  the  senate  carried  on  the  business  of  the  state  with  their 
usual  equanimity.  Their  body^  which  had  been  greatly  re- 
duced, received  at  this  time  an  accession  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy-seven  members'^.  Marcellus  was  elected  as 
colleague  to  Gracchus  in  the  room  of  Postumius ;  but  the 
election  being  pronounced  faulty  by  the  augurs,  Fabius 
Maximus  was  chosen  in  his  stead. 

Having  brought  the  war  in  Italy  to  the  end  of  the  third 
year,  we  will  now  take  a  view  of  the  progress  of  affairs  in 
Spain. 

Cn.  Scipio  on  arriving  in  Spain  (534)  speedily  reduced 
the  whole  coast  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Ebro.  He  ad- 
vanced into  the  interior,  and  defeated  Hanno  at  a  place 
named  Scissis.  The  Punic  general  was  made  prisoner, 
with  2000  of  his  men,  and  6000  were  slain.  Hasdrubal 
meantime  crossed  the  Ebro,  and  fell  on  and  drove  to  their 
ships,  with  loss,  the  crews  of  the  Roman  fleet  at  Tarraco 
(Tarrag6na).  He  however  always  retired  before  Scipio, 
who  reduced  the  Ilergetes  and  some  other  peoples  of  that 
country.  The  following  spring  (535)  Scipio  ssoled  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Ebro,  where  the  Punic  fleet  and  army  lay, 
and  by  a  sudden  attack  drove  the  fleet  of  forty  ships  ashore, 
and  carried  away  twenty-five  of  them ;  and  he  afterwards  de- 
feated the  Ilergetes,  who  had  resumed  their  arms.  As  Has- 
drubal was  coming  to  their  aid,  he  was  recalled  by  tidings 
that  the  Geltiberians,  instigated  by  the  Romans,  had  invaded 
the  Punic  province  and  taken  three  towns ;  he  hastened 
back  to  its  defence,  but  was  defeated  in  two  battles,  with 
the  loss  of  15,000  men  slain  and  4000  taken. 

In  this  state  of  affairs  P.  Scipio,  whose  command  had 
been  prolonged,  arrived  with  thirty  ships  of  war,  8000 

^  *  Sp.  CarviliuB  on  this  occasion  proposed  that  two  out  of  the  senate  of 
each  of  the  peoples  of  the  Latin  Name  should  be  given  the  full  Roman 
franchise,  and  admitted  into  the  Roman  senate.  This  liberal  and  pru- 
dent project  was  of  course  treated  with  scorn.  M.  Fabius  Buteo  was 
made  dictator  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  senate,  which  he  did  in 
the  following  manner :  He  selected  first  those  who  had  borne  curule 
offices  since  the  censorship  of  L.  iEmilius  and  C.  Flaminius,  and  had  not 
yet  been  admitted  into  the  senate ;  then  those  who  had  been  tediles,  tri- 
bunes of  the  people,  or  quaestors ;  finally,  those  who  had  held  no  office, 
but  had  in  their  houses  the  spoils  of  enemies  or  a  civic  crown.  It  is  re- 
markable that  there  were  now  two  dictators  at  a  time,  and  that  Fabiua 
liad  no  master  of  the  horse. 
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troops,  and  a  large  supply  of  stores.  The  Romans  now 
crossed  the  Ebro,  and  advanced  to  Saguntum,  as  it  was  here 
that  the  hostages  which  Hannibal  had  required  from  the 
Spanish  princes  were  kept,  and  the  garrison  was  not  strong, 
and  if  the  hostages  were  released  those  princes  might  be 
more  easily  induced  to  join  the  Romans.  Fortune  here  fa- 
voured them ;  a  Spaniard  named  Abelux  persuaded  Bostar, 
the  commandant,  that  his  wisest  course  would  be  to  send 
the  hostages  back  to  their  friends,  whose  gratitude  might 
then  be  relied  on ;  and  he  offered  to  be  himself  the  agent  in 
the  business.  Bostar  gave  his  consent ;  and  that  night  Abe- 
lux  went  secretly  to  the  Roman  camp,  and  engaged  with 
Scipio  to  put  the  hostages  into  his  hands ;  and  the  follow- 
ing night,  when  he  left  the  town  with  them,  a  party  of 
Romans,  as  had  been  arranged,  took  him  and  them  and 
brought  them  into  the  camp.  The  hostages  were  forthwith 
sent  off  to  their  friends,  and  this  apparent  generosity  pro- 
duced a  great  effect  in  favour  of  the  Romans.  The  approach 
of  winter  put  a  stop  to  all  further  operations. 

The  following  year  (536)  Hasdrubal  had  to  turn  all  his 
forces  against  a  people  named  the  Carpesians*,  who  had 
risen  in  arms.  When  he  had  subdued  them,  he  received 
orders  from  home  to  lead  his  army  into  Italy  to  join  Han- 
nibal. At  his  earnest  desire,  Himilco  was  sent  with  a  fleet 
and  army  to  succeed  him,  as  otherwise  he  assured  the  se- 
nate all  Spain  would  be  lost.  He  then  marched  for  the 
Ebro ;  the  Romans,  learning  his  intentions,  crossed  that 
river,  and  an  engagement  ensued,  in  which  Hasdrubal  sus- 
tained a  total  defeat.  This  victory  decided  those  who  were 
wavering,  and  nearly  all  Spain  now  joined  the  Romans. 

In  Italy,  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  campaign 
(537),  the  two  main  armies  remained  long  inactive,  ll^e 
Romans  were  encamped  at  Suessula ;  Hannibal  at  Tifdta, 
over  Capua.  During  this  time  the  Romans  found  that  a 
contest  with  a  new  and  powerful  enemy  awaited  them. 
Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  having  ended  the  Confederate 
Wart,  resolved  to  join  his  arms  with  those  of  Hannibal,  to 
whom  he  sent  an  embassy;  and  a  treaty  was  made,  by  which 
the  king  engaged  to  invade  Italy  with  a  fleet  of  200  ships ; 
and  that  country  being  reduced  under  the  dominion  of  the 

*  This  people  dwelt  on  the  Tagus ;  their  capital  was  TolStum  (Toledo), 
t  History  of  Greece,  Fart  III.  chap.  vii. 
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Carthaginians,  they  were  to  pass  oyer  and  pid  in  bring- 
ing Greece  and  the  islands  under  that  of  Philip'^.  Fortu* 
nately  for  the  Romans,  the  ship  in  which  the  envoys  were 
returning  fell  into  their  hands,  and  the  summer  was  gone 
before  a  second  embassy  reached  the  Punic  camp  and  re- 
turned, so  that  the  season  of  action  was  lost.  P.  Valerius 
Flaccus  was  stationed  with  fifty  ships  at  Tarentum  to  watch 
the  progress  of  events  beyond  the  sea,  and  the  prator  M» 
Valerius  Laevinus  had  orders,  in  case  ojf  any  hostile  move- 
ments there,  to  go  to  Tarentum,  and  to  land  his  troops  on 
the  opposite  coast,  and  transfer  the  war  thither. 

The  consul  Fabius  at  length  put  his  troops  in  motion,  and 
having  passed  the  Vultumus,  and  taken  some  of  the  revolt«- 
ed  towns,  marched  between  Haxmibal's  camp  and  Capua  to 
Vesuvius,  where  Marcellus  lay,  whom  he  sent  with  his 
troops  to  the  defence  of  Nola.  Marcellus  while  here  made 
frequent  incursions  into  the  adjoining  parts  of  Samnium 
and  laid  them  waste,  and  at  the  earnest  desire  of  the  Bam- 
nites  Hannibal  led  his  forces  against  Nola,  where  he  was 
joined  by  Hanno  with  his  forces  £rom  Bruttium*  Marcel- 
lus having  drawn  up  his  troops,  as  before,  within  the  town, 
made  a  sally ;  but  a  sudden  storm  of  wind  and  rain  came 
on  and  parted  the  combatants.  The  rain  lasted  all  that 
night  and  part  of  the  next  day.  On  the  third  day  a  general 
engagement  was  fought,  and  Hannibal  was  repulsed  with  the 
loss  of  5000  men  and  six  elephants;  end  the  next  day  1272 
Spanish  and  Numidian  horse  went  over  to  the  Romans, 
whom  they  served  faithfully  all  the  rest  of  the  war. 

Hannibal  Imving  dismissed  Hanno  went  into  Apulia  for 
the  winter,  and  fixed  his  camp  near  the  town  of  Arpi. 
Hanno  meantime  endeavoured  to  reduce  the  Greek  towns 
in  Bruttium,  which,  chiefly  out  of  fear  and  hatred  of  the 
Bruttians,  remained  fedthful  to  Rome.  His  attempt  on 
Rhegium  failed;  but  the  Locrians  were  forced  to  form  an 
alliance  with  Carthage.  The  Bruttians,  enraged  at  being 
balked  of  the  plunder  of  these  two  towns,  collected  a 
body  of  15,000  men,  and  resolved  to  win  the  wealthy  city 
of  Croton  for  themselves.  In  this,  as  in  almost  every  other 
town,  the  men  of  property  were  for,  the  lower  orders  against, 

*  Livy,  xxiii.  33.  Polybius  (vii.  9.)  gives  a  copy  of  the  treaty,  which 
is  a  very  curious  document  It  only  speaks  of  an  alliance  offensive  and 
defensive,  and  of  obliging  the  Romans  to  give  up  aU  their  poMefiions  on 
the  further  coast  of  the  Adriatic. 
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the  Romdiu*  The  latter  put  the  towniato  thepoiseBnon  of 
the  Bruttians ;  the  cptimates  retired  to  the  citadel,  and  the 
Bruttians  and  the  people  being  unable  to  take  it  applied  to 
Hanno.  As  the  circuit  of  the  town  greatly  exceeded  the 
wants  of  the  inhabitants,  Hanno  proposed  to  those  in  the 
citadel  to  receive  a  colony  of  Bruttians  into  the  town ;  but 
they  declared  that  they  would  sooner  die :  at  last  they  con- 
sented to  emigrate,  and  retire  to  Locri.  In  these  parts  Rhe« 
glum  alone  now  remained  to  the  Romans. 

In  Sardinia  a  man  named  Hampsicora  had,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  Garthagmians,  raised  the  standard  of  revolt 
against  the  Romans.  The  ill  health  of  the  preetor  Mucins 
prevented  active  operations  against  him ;  but  Manlius,  who 
now  came  out  as  his  successor,  finding  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  jbxce  of  22,000  foot  and  1200  horse,  advanced,  and 
Oicamped  near  the  Sardinian  army.  Hampsicora  had  left 
the  command  with  his  son,  and  the  inexperienced  youth 
venturing  to  engage  the  Romans  was  defeated,  with  a  loss 
of  3000  men  killed  and  1800  taken.  This  victory  would 
have  ^ided  the  war,  but  that  Hasdrubal  landed  with  a  Pu- 
nic army.  Having  joined  Hampsicora,  he  gave  Manlius 
battle.  After  a  eoi^ct  of  four  hours  victory  declared  for 
Rome:  the  enemy  had  12,000  slain,  3700  taken,  among 
whom  were  Hasdrubal  and  two  other  Carthaginians  of  rank* 
Hanno  and  Mago.  Hampsicora  put  an  end  to  himself  a  few 
days  aften  and  the  whole  island  then  submitted. 

In  Spain  the  Scipios  gave  a  decisive  defeat  to  the  three 
Punic  generals  Hasdrubal,  Mago,  and  Hamilcar»  who  were 
besieging  the  town  of  Illiturgis  (near  Andujar).  It  is  said 
that  wit£  but  16,000  men  they  routed  60,000,  killing  more 
men  than  were  in  their  own  army.  Shortly  after  they  gave 
them  another  great  defeat  at  a  town  named  Intibili.  Se- 
veral more  of  the  native  peoples  now  declared  for  the  Ro- 
mans. 

The  steady  ally  of  Rome,  the  good  king  Hiero,  died  this 
year,  after  a  life  of  ninety,  a  reign  of  fifty  years.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  grandson  Hieronymus,  a  bioy  of  but  fifteen 
years  of  age.  A  party  in  Syracuse  adverse  to  Rome  per- 
suaded this  giddy  profUgate  youth  to  seek  the  friendship  of 
Carthage,  and  he  sent  an  embassy  with  that  view  to  Han- 
nibal. Mis  overtures  were  eagerly  accepted ;  a  treaty  was 
formed,  by  which  the  island  was  to  be  divided  between 
them*  and  Hie^mymus  commenced  hostilities*    He  was 
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bowever  asgaaainated  shortly  afterwards  at  Leontini ;  but 
the  anti-Roman  party  still  maintained  the  superiority  at 
Syracuse. 

The  time  of  the  elections  at  Rome  being  arrived  (538), 
the  consul  Fabius  returned  to  hold  them.  The  prerogative 
tribe  (t.  e,  the  one  allotted  to  vote  first,)  having  named  T. 
Otacihus  and  M.  j^milius,  the  consul  addressed  them,  and 
reminding  them  of  their  bounden  duty  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  their  country  to  elect  none  but  the  ablest  men, 
desired  them  to  vote  over  again.  They  then  chose  himself 
and  M.  Marcellus ;  and  all  the  other  tribes  followed  their 
example,  in  selecting  the  only  men  fit  to  oppose  to  Hanni- 
bal ;  and  old  men  called  to  mind  the  similar  consulates  of 
Fabius  Maximus  and  P.  Decius  in  the  Gallic,  dnd  of  Papi- 
rius  and  Carvilius  in  the  Samnite,  war.  It  was  resolved  to 
have  eighteen  legions  this  year,  (for  which  purpose  six  new 
ones  were  to  be  raised,)  and  a  fleet  of  150  ships  of  war. 
One  hundred  new  ships  were  built,  and  every  citizen  whose 
fortune  had  been  rated  at  50,000  asses  and  upwards  in  the 
last  census  was  obliged  to  furnish  one  or  more  sailors,  ac- 
cording to  his  property,  and  to  give  them  a  year's  pay. 

The  consul  Fabius  having  returned  to  his  army,  the  Cam- 
panians,  fearing  that  he  woyld  open  the  campaign  vrith  the 
siege  of  Capua,  sent  to  Arpi  to  implore  Hannibal  to  return  to 
their  defence.  He  therefore  came  and  resumed  his  position 
on  Mount  Tif dta,  whence  he  moved  down  to  the  coast ; 
and  after  making  an  ineffectual  attempt  on  Puteoli,  which 
the  Romans  had  fortified,  he,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
popular  party,  approached  Nola.  But  Marcellus  had  thrown 
himself  with  a  force  of  6000  foot  and  300  horse  into  it. 
An  action,  as  before,  was  fought  under  the  walls,  rather  to 
the  disadvantage  of  Hannibal,  who,  giving  up  aU  hopes  of 
taking  the  town,  broke  up  in  the  night  and  marched  for 
Tarentum,  where  he  had  a  secret  understanding  with  some 
of  the  citizens,  who  had  formerly  been  his  prisoners. 

As  the  Roman  power  was  annihilated  in  Bruttium  and 
Lucania,  Hanno  led  his  army  of  17,000  foot  and  1200  horse, 
composed  of  Punic,  Lucanian,  and  Bruttian  troops,  into 
Samnium,  to  occupy  the  important  town  of  Beneventum. 
But  Fabius  had  sent  orders  to  Tib.  Gracchus,  who  was  at 
Nuceria  with  two  legions,  principally  composed  of  Vol6nes*, 

*  That  U,  the  volunteer  slaves  who  had  been  annecU  See  above>  p.  2 1 6. 
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to  hasten  to  preoccupy  it.    Gracchus  had  executed  his  or- 
ders, and  when  Hanno  came,  and,  encamping  on  the  river 
Calor  about  three  miles  off,  began  to  lay  the  country  waste, 
he  led  his  troops  out  against  him.     As  the  VoBnes,  when 
leaving  their  winter-quarters,  had  begun  to  murmur  at  not 
having  yet  received  their  freedom,  he  had  written  to  the 
senate  on  the  subject,  and  had  received  authority  to  act  as 
he  deemed  best.     He  now  assembled  his  troops,  and  told 
them  that  whoever  next  day  brought  him  the  head  of  an 
enemy  should  have  his  freedom.     At  simrise  he  led  thepi 
out ;  the  enemy  did  not  decline  the  proffered  battle.   They 
fought  for  four  hours  with  equal  advantage,  when  Gracchus, 
being  told  by  the  tribunes  that  the  condition  on  which  he 
had  promised  freedom  greatly  retarded  the  men,  gave  or- 
ders for  them  to  fling  away  the  heads  and  grasp  their 
swords.     The  enemies  were  soon    driven  to  their  camp 
with  great  slaughter;  the  victors  entered  pell-mell  with 
them,  and  of  the  whole  army  but  2000,  (the  number  of  the 
slain  on  the  side  of  the  Romans,)  and  these  chiefly  horse, 
escaped.     Gracchus  conferred  the  promised  boon  of  free- 
dom on  the  spot,  and  led  back  his  triumphant  army  to  Bene- 
ventum,  where  the  people  all  poured  out  to  meet  them,  and 
craved  the  proconsul's  permission  to  entertain  them.  Leave 
was  granted ;  tables  were  then  spread  in  the  streets ;  the 
Voldnes  feasted,  with  caps  or  bands  of  white  wool  on  their 
heads.     Gracchus  had  this  scene  afterwards  painted  in  the 
temple  of  Liberty,  which  his  father  had  built  on  the  Aven- 
tme. 

The  two  consuls  meantime  had  laid  siege  to  and  reduced 
CasiHnum;  Fabius  then  entered  Samnium  and  laid  it  waste ; 
Hannibal's  plans  on  Tarentum  were  foiled  by  M.  Valerius, 
who  put  a  garrison  into  the  town.  On  the  other  hand  Grac- 
chus, having  sent  some  cohorts  of  Lucanians  to  plunder 
the  hostile  territory,  they  were  fallen  on  and  totally  cut  to 
pieces  by  Hanno. 

In  Syracuse,  after  some  of  the  atrocities  familiar  to  the 
Greek  democracies,  the  supreme  power  was  transferred  from 
the  hands  of  the  party  who  were  for  moderation  and  remain- 
ing faithful  to  Rome,  to  the  rabble  and  the  mercenary  sol- 
diers. War  was  resolved  on,  and  the  chief  command  given 
to  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes,  two  Carthaginians  of  Syra- 
cusan  descent,  whom  Hannibal  had  sent  to  Hieronymus. 
Marcellus,  to  whom  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  Syra- 
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euse  WRB  committed^  took  Leontitu  by  amattlt»  and  tbeH 
came  and  encamped  at  the  Olympimn  before  Syracusei^, 
while  his  fleet  assailed  the  wall  of  Acradina  on  the  sea-side. 
Quinqueremes  were  lashed  together,  and  wooden  towers 
erected  on  them,  and  engines  plied,  while  light  troops  kept 
up  a  constant  discharge  from  vessels  ranged  behind  them. 
But  Archimedes,  the  greatest  mechanist  of  the  age,  was  in 
S]|rraouse ;  and  in  the  time  of  Hiero  he  had  placed  engines 
along  the  walls  which  now  baffled  all  the  skill  and  efforts 
of  the  Romansf,  and  Marcellus  found  himself  obliged  to 
convert  the  siege  into  a  blockade.  Himilco,  with  a  Punic 
army,  having  gained  over  Agrigentum  and  some  other  towns, 
came  and  encamped  on  the  Anipus,  about  eight  miles  from 
Syracuse :  but  finding  it  in  no  need  of  aid,  he  led  off  his 
forces  to  the  town  of  Murgantia,  which  the  people  put  into 
his  hands,  with  the  Roman  garrison  and  magazines  which 
were  in  it.  The  people  of  Enna,  in  the  centre  of  the  island, 
being  suspected  by  the  Roman  commandant  of  a  similar 
design,  he  fell  on  and  massacred  them  as  they  were  sitting 
in  assembly  i  and  Marcellus,  so  far  from  blaming  the  deed, 
gave  the  plunder  of  the  town  to  the  soldiers.  As  Enna  was 
sacred  to  the  goddesses  Ceres  and  Proserpina,  the  horror 
of  this  unpious  deed  made  most  of  the  remaining  towns  de- 
clare for  the  Punic  cause.  Marcellus  now  fixed  his  winter- 
camp  at  Leon,  about  five  miles  north  of  Syracuse. 

Tlie  Romans  commenced  this  year  active  operations 
against  the  king  of  Macedonia,  whom  Leevinus  defeated  near 
the  town  of  Apollonia  in  Epirus  j:.  In  Spain  the  advantage 
was  on  the  side  of  the  Romans,  who  gained  some  victories 
over  their  antagonists. 

The  consuls  for  the  next  year  (539)  were  Q.  Fabius  Max- 
imus  (son  of  the  late  consul)  and  'Hb.  Sempronius  Ghrac- 
chus.  The  year  is  remarkably  barren  of  events.  Hanni- 
bal remained  inactive  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tarentum ; 
Marcellus  lay  before  Syracuse ;  the  consul  Fabius  reco- 
vered the  town  of  Arpi.   In  Spain  the  Scipios  were  still  suc- 

*  See  the  description  of  Syracuse,  History  of  Greece,  p.  2^1. 

f  We  are  told  that  some  of  his  machines  were  iron  hands,  which  seiz- 
ing the  ships  by  the  prow  turned  them  up  on  the  poop,  and  then  let 
them  fall ;  and  that  by  means  of  burning-glasses  he  set  fire  to  several 
of  the  Roman  vessels.    (Livy,  xxiii.  34.     Zonaras,  ix.  4.) 

X  The  whole  of  the  wars  between  Philip  and  the  Romans  will  be  found 
In  the  History  pf  Qreece,  Part  III.  chap,  vii.  and  viii. 


eeesM ;  they  begistn  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians by  taking  the  natives  into  pay,  and  a  body  of  Cel- 
tiberians  served  under  their  standard.  Hiey  also  extended 
their  views  to  Africa,  where  a  Numidian  prince  named  Sy- 
phax  was  at  war  with  the  Carthaginians.  Tliey  sent  three 
centurions  to  him  to  propose  an  alliance ;  their  offer  was 
gladly  accepted  by  the  Numidian,  and  at  his  request  one  of 
the  centurions  remained  with  him  to  form  and  discipline  a 
body  of  infantry,  an  arm  in  which  the  Numidians  had  been 
hitherto  very  deficient.  But  the  Carthaginians  formed  an 
alliance  with  Gala,  the  king  of  that  portion  of  the  Numi* 
dians  named  Massylians;  and  his  troops,  led  by  his  son 
Massinissa^  a  youth  of  seventeen  years  of  age,  being  joined 
with  theirs,  they  gave  Syphax  a  total  defeat.  He  fled  to 
the  Maurusians  and  collected  another  army ;  but  Massinissa 
pursued  and  prevented  him  from  passing  over  to  Spain  as 
he  had  iiitended. 

The  following  year  (540)  was  one  of  the  most  eventful 
of  the  war.  Q.  Fulvius  Maccus  and  Ap.  Claudius  were 
chosen  ConsulS)  and  the  army  was  raised  to  three-and-twenty 
legions. 

Early  in  the  year  Tarentum  fell  into  the  possession  of 
Hannibal  in  the  following  manner*.  A  Tarenthie  envoy 
at  Rome,  named  Phileas,  persuaded  his  countrymen  who 
were  retained  there  as  hostages  to  make  their  escape.  They 
Were  pursued  and  taken  at  Tarracina,  and  being  brought 
back  were  scourged  and  cast  from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  lliis 
piece  of  cruelty  irritated  the  minds  of  their  friends  and  re- 
latives at  Tarentum,  and  thirteen  3roung  men  entered  into 
a  plot  to  give  the  town  up  to  Hannibal.  Going  out  under 
the  pretext  of  hunting,  they  sought  the  Punic  camp,  which 
lay  at  a  distance  of  three  days'  march ;  and  two  of  them^ 
named  Nico  and  Philemenus,  giving  themselves  up  to  the 
guards,  demanded  to  be  led  into  the  presence  of  Hannibal. 
The  plan  was  soon  arranged,  and  Hannibal  desired  them, 
as  they  were  going  away,  to  drive  off  the  cattle  which  would 
be  sent  out  of  the  camp  next  morning  to  graze,  as  this  would 
give  tibem  credit  in  the  eyes  of  theit  countrymen,  and  help 
to  conceal  their  dealings  with  him.  They  did  as  directed^ 
and  by  sharing  their  booty  gained  great  favour  and  many 
imitators;    They  thus  went  backwards  and  forwards  seve-^ 

*  Polybius,  yiii.  26.    Wry  xxv.  7-11. 
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ral  times,  and  it  was  arranged  that  the  rest  should  remain 
quiet,  while  Philemenus,  whose  passion  for  the  chase  was 
well  known,  should  keep  going  in  and  out  under  the  pretext 
of  hunting.  He  always  went  and  came  at  night,  alleging 
his  fear  of  the  enemy,  and  always  returned  loaded  with 
game,  partly  killed  hy  himself,  partly  given  him  by  Hanni- 
bal. A  portion  of  this  he  took  care  to  give  to  Idvius,  the 
Roman  commandant,  and  another  part  to  the  guards  at  the 
gate  by  which  he  used  to  come  in.  At  length  he  won  their 
confidence  so  completely,  that  as  soon  as  his  whistle  was 
heard  outside  in  the  night,  the  gate  was  opened,  without 
any  inquiry. 

Hannibal  judged  that  the  time  for  action  was  now  arrived. 
He  had  hitherto  feigned  illness,  lest  the  Romans  should 
wonder  at  his  staying  so  long  in  the  one  place ;  and  he 
now  did  so  more  than  ever.  Then  selecting  10,000  of  his 
boldest  and  most  active  troops,  both  horse  and  foot,  and 
directing  them  to  take^four  days'  provision,  he  set  out  with 
them  before  davm ;  a  party  of  eighty  Numidian  horse  pre- 
ceded them  in  order  to  scour  the  country,  and  prevent  in- 
formation of  their  approach  from  being  conveyed  to  Taren- 
tum.  Philemenus  was  with  him  as  his  guide,  and  the  march 
was  arranged  so  as  to  reach  the  city  by  midnight. 

The  day  fixed  on  by  the  conspirators  was  one  on  which 
Idvius  was  to  be  at  a  banquet  at  the  place  named  the  Mu- 
seum, close  by  the  market.  It  was  late  in  the  evening 
when  tidings  came  of  the  Numidians  being  seen,  and  he 
merely  directed  a  party  of  horse  to  go  out  early  in  the 
morning  and  drive  them  off;  at  night  he  returned  home 
without  any  suspicion,  went  to  bed,  and  fell  asleep.  The 
conspirators  remained  on  the  watch  for  the  signal  arranged 
with  Hannibal,  who,  when  he  drew  near  to  the  gate  which 
had  been  agreed  on,  in  the  east  part  of  the  city,  was  to 
kindle  a  fire  on  a  certain  spot,  and  when  those  within  had 
replied  by  a  similar  signal,  both  fires  were  to  be  extinguish- 
ed. The  signal  was  made  and  returned  in  due  time ;  the 
conspirators  then  rushed  to  the  gate,  killed  the  guards,  and 
admitted  Hannibal,  who,  leaving  his  horse  without,  moved 
on  with  his  infantry,  and  took  possession  of  the  market. 
Meantime  Philemenus  was  gone  round  with  a  thousand  A- 
fncans  to  the  gate  he  was  used  to  enter  at.  He  had  the 
carcass  of  a  huge  vnld-boar  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and 
giving  a  whistle  as  usual  the  vri(^et  was  opened.  He  himself 
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and  three  others  bore  the  carcass  on  a  barrow,  and  while 
the  guard  was  handling  and  admiring  it,  they  killed  him  : 
they  then  let  in  thirty  Africans  who  were  behind  them,  and 
cutting  the  bars  opened  the  gates  and  admitted  all  the 
rest,  and  they  joined  Hannibal  at  the  market.  He  divided 
a  body  of  two  thousand  Gauls  into  three  parts,  and  sent 
them  through  the  town,  with  orders  to  kill  all  the  Romans 
they  met;  and  the  conspirators,  who  had  gotten  some 
Roman  trumpets  and  learned  how  to  sound  them,  stood  at 
the  theatre  and  blew,  and  as  the  soldiers  hastened  on  all 
sides  to  the  signal,  they  were  met  and  slain.  Livius  at  the 
first  alarm  had  run  down  to  the  port,  and  getting  into  a 
boat  passed  over  to  the  citadel. 

As  soon  as  it  was  daylight  Hannibal  invited  all  the  Ta« 
rentines  to  come  without  arms  to  the  market.  When  they 
appeared  he  spoke  to  them  kindly  as  their  friend,  and  dis- 
missed  them  with  directions  to  set  a  mark  on  their  houses. 
He  then  gave  orders  to  pillage  all  the  houses  not  marked, 
as  belonging  to  the  Romans  or  their  friends. 

As  the  citadel  lay  on  a  small  peninsula,  and  was  secured 
on  the  town-side  by  a  deep  ditch  and  wall,  there  were  no 
hopes  of  being  able  to  take  it.  To  secure  the  city,  there- 
fore,  Hannibal  began  to  run  a  rampart  parallel  to  that  of 
the  citadel :  the  Romans  attempted  to  impede  the  works, 
but  were  driven  back  with  great  loss.  The  rampart  was 
then  completed,  and  a  ditch  also  run  between  it  and  the 
town ;  and  Hannibal  retired  and  encamped  on  the  Galaesus, 
about  five  miles  off.  When  all  was  finished,  some  works 
were  carried  on  against  the  citadel ;  but  the  Romans,  having 
been  reinforced  from  Metapontum,  make  a  sally  by  night 
and  destroyed  them.  Hannibal  saw  that  unless  the  Ta- 
rentines  were  masters  of  the  sea  there  was  no  chance  of 
reducing  the  citadel.  But  their  ships  which  were  in  the 
harbour  could  not  get  out,  as  that  fortress  commanded  the 
entrance;  he  therefore  had  them  hauled  along  a  street 
which  ran  across  the  peninsula  into  the  open  sea  on  the 
south  side.  The  fleet  then  anchored  before  the  citadel ; 
and  Hannibal,  leaving  a  garrison  in  the  town,  returned  to 
winter  in  his  former  camp*. 

*  Livy  says  that  his  authorities  differed  as  to  the  year  of  the  revolt 
of  Tarentum,  some  placing  it  in  539,  but  the  greater  number, and  neare&t 
to  the  events,  in  540.  If  this  last  be  the  true  date,  it  must  have  been  early 
|n  the  spring;  yet  Livy  himself  says  Hannibal  went  into  winter-quarters 


In  the  beginning  of  May  (540)  flie  Roman  oonink  and 
pneton  set  out  for  their  respective  provinces.  Hie  tvm 
consuls,  Q.  Fulvius  and  Ap.  Claudius,  encamped  at  Bovift- 
num,  in  Samnium,  intending  to  lay  siege  to  Capua.  The 
Campanians,  being  prevented  by  their  presence  from  culti- 
vating their  lands,  sent  to  Hannibal,  imploring  him  to 
supply  them  with  c(»n  before  the  Romans  entered  their 
country.  He  ordered  Hanno  to  attend  to  this  matter,  and 
this  general  came  and  encamped  near  Beneventum ;  and 
having  collected  there  a  large  supply  of  corn,  sent  word  to 
the  Campanians  to  come  and  fetch  it.  With  their  usual 
indolence  and  negligence,  they  came  with  little  more  than 
forty  waggons,  and  Hanno,  having  rated  them  well  for  it, 
appointed  another  day.  But  the  'Beneventines  now  heard 
of  it :  they  sent  to  inform  the  consuls;  and  Fulvius  set  out 
with  his  army,  and  entered  Beneventum  by  night.  The 
Campanians  came  this  time  with  two  thousand  waggons 
and  a  great  crowd  of  people ;  and  Fulvius,  hearing  that 
Hanno  was  away  to  get  com,  came  before  daylight  and 
assailed  the  camp.  As  this  lay  on  a  hill,  it  cost  the  Ro- 
mans much  labour  and  loss  to  reach  it ;  and  the  consul 
having  advised  with  his  officers,  ordered  the  call  for  re- 
treat to  be  sounded :  but  the  soldiers  heeded  it  not ;  they 
rushed  on  with  emulative  ardour,  carried  the  rampart, 
and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  camp  and  all  it  con- 
tained. The  consuls  shortly  after,  having  summoned 
Gracchus  from  Lucania  to  the  defence  of  jBeneventum, 
proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  Capua.  But  Gracchus  was  drawn 
by  the  treachery  of  a  Lucanian  into  an  ambush  laid  for  him 
by  Mago,  and  he  and  all  that  were  with  him  were  slain. 

When  the  consuls  entered  Campania  and  began  to  lay 
it  waste,  the  Campanians,  dded  by  a  body  of  two  thousand 
horse  which  Hannibal  had  sent  them,  sallied  forth  and 
killed  about  fifteen  hundred  of  the  Romans.  Hannibal 
himself  soon  appeared,  and  gave  the  consuls  battle ;  but 
the  engagement  was  broken  of  by  the  sudden  appearance 
in  the  distance  of  the  army  lately  commanded  by  Gracchus, 
which  each  supposed  to  be  coming  to  the  aid  of  the  other 
side.  The  consuls  in  the  night  divided  their  forces,  Ful- 
vius going  toward  Cumae,  Claudius  into  Lucania.     Han- 

immediately  after  it;  and  Polybius  (viii.  36. 13.)  says  that  he  remained 
there  the  rest  of  the  winter.  It  seems  therefore  most  probable  that  the 
true  time  was  the  autumn  of  539. 
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Hibal  pursued  this  last,  vrbo  gd.ye  him  the  •Upuid  rettffned 
to  Capua :  cha&ce  however  threw  a  viotorj  into  the  hands 
of  the  Panic  general ;  for  a  centurion  named  M.  Centenius 
having  boasted  to  the  senate  of  all  the  mischief  he  could 
do  the  enemy,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  country,  if  they 
would  let  him  have  five  thousand  men,  they  had  the  folly 
to  give  him  eight  thousand,  half  citizens  half  allies,  and  so 
many  volunteers  joined  him  on  the  way  as  doubled  his 
anny»  With  this  force  he  entered  Lucania,  where  Han- 
nibdl  now  was.  But  it  was  a  far  different  thing  to  lead  a 
company,  and  to  command  an  army  opposed  to  such  a  gene- 
ral as  Hannibal,  who  speedily  brought  him  to  an  action ; 
and  of  his  whole  force  not  more  than  one  thousand  men 
escaped.  Hannibal  moved  thence  into  Apulia,  whare  the 
prsetor  On.  Fulvius  lay  with  an  army  qf  eighteen  thousand 
men  at  the  town  of  Herdonia.  The  Roman  general  was 
rash  and  unskilful,  and  his  army  completely  demoralised  by 
laxity  of  discipline ;  tiiey  therefore  yielded  the  able  Cartha- 
ginian an  easy  victory,  and  but  two  thousand  men  escaped 
from  the  field. 


CHAPTER  V. 


taking  of  8tbacusb. — defeat  and  death  of  the  scifios. 
— Hannibal's  march  to  bomb. — subbbndeb  of  capua. 

SCIPIO  IN  SPAIN.— TAKING  of  NEWCABTHAGE. AFFAIBS 

IN  ITALY. — BETAKING   OF   TABENTUM.— DEFEAT   OF  HA8- 

DBUBAL  IN   SPAIN. DEATH  OF   MARCBLLUS. MARCH    OF 

HASDBUBAL. — HIS  DEFEAT  ON  THE  METAUBUS. 

While  the  war  thus  proceeded  in  Italy  MarceUus  urged  on 
the  siege  of  Syracuse.  Taking  advantage  of  a  festival  of 
Di^bia  (Artemis),  which  the  Syracusans  were  wont  to  cele- 
brate with  abundance  of  wine  and  revelry,  he  one  night 
scaled  the  walls  and  made  himself  master  of  the  fipipolae. 
He  encamped  between  Tycha  and  Neapolis*,  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  which  he  granted  their  lives  and  dwellings,  but 

*  Part  <tf  the  Tementtei.    See  Hiitory  of  Greece* 
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both  quarters  were  given  up  to  plunder.  The  commandant 
at  Eury^us  surrendered  that  important  post  on  condition 
of  the  garrison  being  allowed  to  re-enter  the  town.  Mar- 
cellus  formed  three  camps  in  order  to  blockade  Acradina, 
while  a  Roman  fleet  lay  without  to  prevent  succours  or  pro- 
visions from  being  brought  by  sea. 

After  a  few  days,  Himilco  and  Hippocrates  came  to  the 
relief  of  the  town ;  they  encamped  at  the  Great  Harbour, 
and  it  was  arranged,  that  while  they  attacked  the  division 
under  Crispinus  at  the  Olympium,  Epicydes  should  make 
a  saUy  from  Acradina  against  Marcellus,  and  the  Punic 
fleet  in  the  Harbour  get  close  in  to  shore,  to  prevent  any 
aid  from  being  sent  to  Crispinus.  The  whole  plan  how- 
ever miscarried,  for  they  were  repulsed  on  all  sides.  It 
being  now  the  autumn,  fevers,  produced  by  the  moisture 
of  the  soil,  broke  out  in  both  armies  :  the  Sicilians  in  the 
army  of  Hippocrates  returned  home  to  escape  it;  but  the 
Punic  troops  having  no  retreat  all  perished,  and  among 
them  their  two  generals.  The  Romans  suffered  less,  as 
they  were  in  the  city,  and  had  the  shelter  of  the  houses. 

Bomilcar,  who  had  run  out  of  the  Grreat  Harbour  after 
the  capture  of  Epipolae,  was  now  at  cape  Pachynus  with  one 
hundred  and  tlurty  ships  of  war  and  seventy  transports, 
but  the  easterly  winds  kept  him  from  doubling  it.  Epicy- 
des fearing  he  might  go  back,  gave  the  command  at  Acra^ 
dina  to  the  leaders  of  the  mercenaries,  and  went  to  him  in 
order  to  induce  him  to  give  battle  to  the  Roman  fleet,  which 
was  infeiior  to  his  in  number.  The  two  fleets  were  now 
lying  one  on  each  side  of  the  cape ;  and  as  soon  as  the  wind 
ceased  to  blow  from  the  east,  Bomilcar  stood  out  to  sea  in 
order  to  double  it,  but  seeing  the  Roman  ships  in  motion 
he  lost  courage,  and  sending  word  to  the  transports  to  go 
back  to  Africa,  made  all  sail  for  Tarentum.  Epicydes  then 
giving  up  Syracuse  for  lost  retired  to  Agrigentum. 

A  surrender  of  Syracuse,  on  favourable  terms,  was  now 
near  being  effected.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  learning  that 
Marcellus  would  consent  to  leave  them  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  liberty  and  laws,  under  the  dominion  of  Rome,  fell  on 
and  slew  the  governors  whom  Epicydes  had  left,  and  having 
called  an  assembly  of  the  people,  elected  praetors  (strat^gt), 
some  of  whom  were  sent  to  treat  with  Marcellus.  Matters 
were  thus  on  the  point  of  being  accommodated,  when 
the  deserters  in  the  town,  persuadmg  the  mercenaries  that 
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their  cause  was  the  same  with  theirs,  fell  on  and  killed  the 
praetors  and  several  of  the  inhabitants,  and  then  appointed 
six  governors  of  their  own,  three  for  Acradina  and  three 
for  the  Island. 

But  the  mercenaries  soon  saw  that  their  case  was  very 
different  from  that  of  the  deserters ;  and  one  of  the  three 
commandants  of  Acradina,  a  Spaniard  named  MericuB, 
made  a  secret  agreement  to  put  the  town  into  the  hands  of 
Marcellus..  For  this  purpose  he  proposed  that  each  com- 
mandant should  take  charge  of  a  separate  part  of  the  town. 
This  was  agreed  to,  and  the  part  assigned  to  himself  being 
the  Island,  from  the  fount  of  Arethtlsa  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Greek  Harbour,  he  one  night  admitted  a  party  of  Roman 
soldiers  at  the  gate  next  to  the  fount.  In  the  morning,  at 
daybreak,  Marcellus  made  a  general  attack  on  Acradina,  and 
whUe  all  the  efforts  of  the  besieged  were  directed  against 
him,  troops  were  landed  on  the  island,  and,  with  little  loss, 
they  made  themselves  masters  of  it  and  of  a  part  of  Acra- 
dina. Marcellus  then  sounded  a  recall,  lest  the  royal 
treasures  should  be  pillaged  in  the  confusion. 

The  deserters  who  were  in  Acradina  having  made  their 
escape  the  town  surrendered  unconditionally,  and  Mar- 
cellus, when  he  had  secured  the  royal  treasure  for  the 
state,  gave  the  city  up  to  pillage.  During  the  pillaging  a 
soldier  entered  the  room  where  Archimides  was  deeply 
engaged  over  his  geometrical  figures,  and  not  knowing 
who  he  was  killed  him.  Marcellus  who  was  greatly  grieved 
at  this  mishap,  gave  him  an  honourable  sepulture.  The  nu- 
merous pictures,  statues,  and  other  works  of  art,  in  which 
Syracuse  abounded,  were  sent  "to  Rome  to  adorn  that  ca- 
pital. Marcellus  shortly  after  gave  the  Punic  forces  and 
their  allies  a  great  defeat  on  th^  river  Himera. 

But  equal  success  did  not  attend  the  Roman  arms  in 
Spain,  for  the  Scipios  having  divided  their  forces,  Publius, 
hearing  that  a  Spanish  Prince  named  Indibilis  was  coming 
with  7500  men  to  join  the  Punic  army,  set  out  to  give  him 
battle  on  the  road.  In  the  midst  of  ike  action  the  Numi- 
dian  horse  came  up,  and  then  the  rest  of  the  Punic  anny ; 
the  Romans  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  Scipio  himself  slam. 
About  a  month  alter  a  similar  fate  befell  Cn.  Scipio  and 
his  army.  From  the  wrecks  of  the  two  armies  and  the 
garrisons  a  new  one  was  formed,  and  the  soldiers  them- 
selves chose  a  knight^  named  L.  Marcius^  to  be  their  general. 
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ThesiegeofGiqpiiJtwmsiuyw  the  diief  object  of  intereit 
inltalj.  FUvioeaiidCbiidinshadBliiitiiitiuittownoiMn- 
pkt^  bj  •  double  ditch  and  nmpeit;  ftunine  pieseed, 
and  the  difficii]t]r  of  communifnting  with  Hanmbel  wm 
extROM.  At  length,  on  beiog  informed  of  tiie  condition 
of  hiflillieB,  die  Piniegenenl  came  to  their  aid,  andaccMn* 
bined  attack  from  within  and  without  was  made  on  the 
Roman  lines.  It  was  however  lepnlaed  with  great  IO08 
on  the  part  of  the  nawiilnntg,  and  Hannibal  saw  that  the 
onl  J  chance  of  aaving  Ci^fiia  was  to  menace  Rome,  as  the 
army  wonld  fffobably  be  recalled  to  its  defence.  Having, 
therefore,  sent  word  to  tiie  people  of  Qqnm  to  hold  out 
manfully,  he  collected  boats,  and  put  hu  army  over  the 
Vultumns;  then  eroanng  the  lina,  marched mpidly  alcmg 
the  Latin  Road  by  Ferentinom,  Anagnia,  Lavtd,  Tuaculum, 
and  Gabii,  and  encamped  within  ei^t  miles  of  the  dty^. 

The  news  of  Hannibal's  march  caused  great  alarm  at 
Rome.  It  was  at  fint  proposed  to  recall  all  the  troops  to 
the  defence  of  the  city ;  but  at  last  it  was  diought  sufficient 
for  one  of  the  proconsuls  to  leave  Capua,  and  come  with  a 
part  of  their  forces.  As  Claudius  was  conined  by  a  wound, 
Fulvius  proceeded  with  16,000  men  along  Ihe  Appian 
Road.  He  entered  Rome  at  the  Capene  gate,  and  being 
joined  in  command  with  the  consuls,  marched  his  forces 
through  the  city,  and  encamped  without  the  CoUine  gate. 
Hannibal,  who  now  lay  beyond  the  Anio,  only  three  miles 
from  the  city,  advanced  with  2000  horse  as  near  as  the 
temple  of  Hercules,  in  order  to  view  it*  Fulvius  ordered 
the  Roman  horse  to  charge,  and  the  consuls  directed  a  body 
of  1200  Numidian  deserters  who  were  on  the  Avetitine  to 
come  down  to  the  Bsquiliee.  The  people  who  were  on  the 
Capitol  seeing  th^n,  thought  the  Aventine  was  taken,  and 
the  consternation  that  preinEuled  was  not  to  be  described. 

Next  day  Hannibal  offered  batde,  but  just  as  the  two 
annies  were  drawn  out  there  came  on  a  violent  storm  of 
rain  and  hail  which  separated  them ;  the  very  same  thing 
occurred  the  following  day.  As  soon  as  they  returned  to 
their  camps  the  sky  cleared,  and  Hannibal,  it  is  said,  seeing 
the  hand  of  Heaven  in  it,  resolved  to  retire.  It  is  idso  said 
that  he  vriui  moved  thereto  by  intelligenee  of  Itoops  having 
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actually  left  the  citj  at  this  time  for  the  army  in 
and  of  the  very  groimd  on  which  he  was  encamped  being 
W(Ad,  and  having  brought  its  fiill  value,-— all  which  proved 
to  him  that  Rome  was  not  to  be  conquered'^.  He  then»  it 
is  added,  in  densimi  called  for  an  auctioneer^  and  desired 
him  to  put  up  and  sell  the  bankers'  shops  round  the  Forum. 
He  moved  thence  to  the  river  Tutia,  six  miles  from  the 
city*  then  pillaged  the  temple  of  Feronia  near  Gap^num, 
passed  rapidly  tibrough  the  Sabine  and  Marsian  countries*, 
and  thence  to  the  extremity  of  Bruttium,  in  the  hopes  of 
suxprising  Rhegium. 

On  the  return  of  Fulvins  to  the  camp  before  Capua,  the 
Campauians.  hopeless  of  relief,  agreed  to  aa  unconditional 
surrender.  Twenty-eight  of  tiie  principal  senators  having 
partaken  of  a  splendid  supper  at  the  house  of  Vibius  Vir- 
rius,  the  chief  author  of  the  revolt,  took  poison  to  escape 
the  vengeance  of  the  Romans.  Seventy  c2f  the  remaining 
senators  were  put  to  death,  others  were  imprisoned  in  va« 
rious  places,  the  rest  of  the  people  sold  for  slaves,  the  town 
and  its  territory  confiscated  to  the  Roman  state. 

A  part  of  the  besieging  army  was  immediately  embarked 
iat  Spain  under  C.  Ckudius  Nero.  Being  joined  by  the 
troops  there  he  advanced  against  Hasdrubal,  whom  he  in* 
closed  in  a  valley ;  but  the  Carthaginian,  by  pretending  to 
treat,  contrived  to  get  his  troops  out  of  it  by  degrees,  and 
then  bade  defiance  to  the  baffled  Roman. 

Spain,  where  the  chief  resources  of  the  enemy  lay,  was 
now  of  equal  importance  with  Italy  in  the  eyes  ai  the  Ro- 
man peopde,  and  comitia  wero  held  for  appcnnting  a  proconsul 
to  take  the  command  of  the  army  there.  No  candidates 
presented  themselves  t  the  people  were  dejected  $  when  sud« 
denly  P.  Scipio,  t^e  son  of  Publius  who  had  fisLllen  in  Spain, 
a  young  man  of  only  fbur-and-twenty  years  of  age,  came 
forward  and  sought  the  command.  It  was  voted  to  him 
unanimously ;  but  soon,  when  the  people  thought  of  his 
age»  and  of  the  ill-fortune  of  his  family  in  Spain>  they 
b«gaa  to  repent  of  their  precipitation.  Scipio  toen  called 
an  assembly,  and  spoke  in  such  a  manner  on  these  points 

*  If  these  are  not  the  fictions  of  Roman  vanity,  they  lyere  mere 
rhodomontades  or  artifices  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  people. 

f  According  to  the  historian  Ooeliud  (Lit.  zzvi.  11}  this  was  Han- 
BibfU'i  routs  to,  not /rim,  Romt« 
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88  completdyie-awiiedtfaem,  and  dmnged  their  fears  into 
confidence. 

We  have  ahready  seen  Sdpio  distinguish  himself  at  the 
Ticinus  and  after  the  battle  of  Cannae.  His  was  destined 
to  be  the  greatest  name  in  Roman  story.  To  the  advan- 
tages of  nature  he  joined  such  arts  as  were  calculated  to 
raise  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  From  the  day  on 
which  he  assumed  the  virile  toga,  he  never  did  anything 
either  public  or  private  without  first  ascending  the  Capitol, 
entering  the  temple,  and  sitting  there  for  some  time  alone. 
Hence  an  opinion  spread  among  the  vulgar  that,  like  Alex- 
ander the  Crreat,  he  vras  of  divine  origin,  and  some  even 
talked  of  a  huge  serpent  that  used  to  be  seen  in  his  motiier's 
chamber,  and  which  always  vanished  when  any  one  entered. 
These  things  Scipio  never  either  affirmed  or  denied,  and 
thus  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  the  popular  belief.  As  a  man, 
a  statesman,  and  a  general,  his  deeds  will  best  disphiy  his 
character. 

Having  received  an  additional  force  of  10,000  foot  and 
1000  horse,  with  M.  Junius  Silinus  as  proprietor  under 
him,  Scipio  saUed  for  Spain.  He  landed  at  Emporiae,  anil 
having  gone  thence  to  Tarraco,  held  a  meeting  of  the  de- 
puties of  the  allies,  and  then  visited  the  troops  in  their 
quarters,  when  he  bestowed  great  praises  on  them  for  their 
gallant  conduct.  To  the  brave  Mardus  he  showed  ihe 
most  marked  favour.  As  it  was  late  in  the  year,  he  then 
returned  to  Tarraco  for  the  winter. 

In  Gh-eece  this  year  M.  Valerius  Laevinus  formed  a  treaty 
of  alliance  with  the  ^tolians  against  king  Philip. 

While  Laeidnus  was  absent  in  Greece,  he  was  chosen 
consul  with  Marcellus  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  army 
was  reduced  to  twenty-one  legions,  by  discharging  those 
who  had  served  a  long  time.  On  the  proposal  of  Laevinus, 
when  pay  was  not  to  be  had  for  the  seamen,  and  private 
persons  murmured  at  being  caHed  on  to  supply  rowers  as 
before,  the  senators  set  the  example,  in  wluch  they  were 
followed  by  all  orders,  of  giving  tiieir  plate  and  jewels  for 
the  service  of  the  state ;  and  an  abundant  supply  was  thus 
obtained. 

Early  in  the  spring  (542)  Scipio  set  out  from  Tarraco, 
and  crossed  the  Ebro  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  25,000  foot 
and  2500  horse.  The  fleet,  under  C.  Ladius,  having  ar- 
rived at  the  mouth  of  that  mev,  sailed  thence  along  the 
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coasts  Lselius  alone  knowing  its  destination ;  and  it  entered 
the  port  of  New  Carthage  just  as  the  army  appeared  before 
the  walls.  Scipio  had  resolved  to  open  the  campaign  by 
the  siege  of  this  important  town,  where  all  the  money, 
arms,  and  stores  of  the  enemy  lay ;  and,  what  was  of  still 
more  consequence,  where  the  hostages  of  the  native  princes 
were  kept*. 

The  town  of  New  Carthage  was  thus  situated.  On 
the  east  coast  of  Spdn  a  bay,  somewhat  more  than  five 
hundred  paces  wide,  runs  for  about  the  same  length  into 
the  land ;  a  small  island  at  its  mouth  shelters  it  from  every 
wind  but  the  south-east.  At  the  bottom  of  the  bay  an 
elevated  peninsula  advances,  on  which  the  tovm  was  built. 
The  sea  is  deep  on  the  east  and  south  side  of  it ;  on  the 
west,  and  partly  on  the  north,  it  is  so  shallow  as  to  resem- 
ble a  marsh,  var3ring  in  depth  with  the  tide.  An  isthmus 
two  hundred  and  fifty  paces  long,  led  from  the  town  to  the 
mainland. 

Scipio  h&ying  secured  his  camp  in  the  rear,  attempted  to 
take  the  town  by  escalade  on  the  land  side,  but  the  lad- 
ders proved  too  short,  and  the  walls  being  vigorously  de- 
fended he  sounded  a  retreat.  After  a  little  time  he  ordered 
those  who  had  not  been  engaged  to  tak^  the  ladders  and 
renew  the  attack.  It  was  now  midday,  and  the  retiring 
sea,  combined  with  a  strong  wind  from  the  north,  had 
rendered  the  marsh  quite  shallow.  Scipio  learning  this 
circumstance,  represented  it  as  a  visible  interference  of  the 
gods,  and  ordered  a  party  of  five  hundred  men  to  take 
Neptune  as  their  leader,  and  wade  through  the  marsh  to 
the  town.  They  easily  accomplished  this  task ;  and  as  the 
wall  on  that  side  was  low  and  without  guards,  they  pene- 
trated into  the  town,  and  rushing  to  the  gate,  on  the  side 
where  the  rest  of  the  army  was  making  its  attack,  forced 
it  open.  The  wall  was  now  scaled  at  all  points ;  th^  soldiers 
poured  in  and  slaughtered  all  they  met,  till  the  citadel 
surrendered,  when  orders  were  given  to  cease  firom  the 
carnage. 

Thus  was  New  Carthage  taken  in  the  one  day.  The 
quantity  of  naval  and  mnitary  stores  and  of  the  precious 
metals  found  in  it  was  immense.  The  hostages  were  nu- 
merous ;   some  accounts  said  three  hundred,  others  seven 

*  This  siege  b  related  by  Polybius^  lib.  z. 
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hundrad  and  twenty-five;  and  Scipio>  hai^  learned  from 
them  to  what  states  they  belonged,  sent  to  tiiem  to  deaure 
them  to  come  and  receive  their  hostages.  The  wife  of 
Mandonius,  the  brother  of  Indibilis,  who  was  one  of  them, 
then  came  and  besought  him  to  have  a  due  regard  for  the 
hononr  of  the  daughters  of  Indibilis  and  other  noble  maidens 
who  were  among  the  hostages,  and  the  young  hero  gave 
them  in  charge  to  an  officer  of  weU-known  honour  and 
integrity. 

Among  the  captives  was  a  maiden  of  distinguished 
beauty.  When  led  by  the  soldiers  before  the  conqueror, 
he  inquired  who  and  whence  she  was ;  and  finding,  among 
other  things,  that  she  was  betrothed  to  a  Celtiberian  prince, 
named  AUuoius,  he  sent  to  summon  her  parents  and  her 
lover.  When  tliey  came  he  first  spoke  with  Allucius,  and 
assured  him  that  the  maiden,  while  in  his  hands,  had  been 
treated  with  the  same  respect  as  if  she  had  been  in  her 
father's  house.  In  return,  he  asked  him  to  become  tiie 
friend  of  the  Roman  people.  The  prince  grasped  his  hand, 
and  with  tears  assured  him  of  his  gratitude.  The  parents 
and  relatives  of  the  maiden  were  then  called  in,  and  finding 
that  she  was  to  be  released  without  ransom,  pressed  Scipio 
to  receive  as  a  gift  the  gold  they  had  brought.  He  pelded 
to  their  instances ;  the  gold  was  laid  at  Us  feet ;  he  then 
called  Allucius  and  desired  him  to  take  it  as  an  addition  to 
his  bride's  dower'^.  The  grateful  Spaniard  on  his  return 
home  extolled  the  magnanimity  of  Scipio  to  the  skies,  and 
having  raised  a  body  of  1400  horse  came  and  joined  him 
shortly  after.  Scipio,  having  sent  Laelius  home  with  the 
prisoners  and  tidings  of  his  success,  led  back  his  troops  to 
Tarraco. 

The  consul  Marcellus  had  meantime  recovered  the 
town  of  Salapia  in  Apulia,  and  taken  by  storm  two  Sam* 
nite  towns.    But  the  proconsul  Gn.  Fulvius,  venturing  to 

*  This  is  told  in  a  much  less  romantic  manner  by  Polybius.  He 
says  that  some  young  Romans  brought  the  maiden  to  Scipio.  He 
thanked  them,  and  said  that  nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  to  him 
if  he  were  a  private  person  than  such  a  gift,  but  that  his  oflSce  of  gene- 
ral did  not  allow  him  to  accept  it  He  then  sent  for  her  father,  and 
giving  her  to  him  desired  him  to  match  her  with  whichever  of  the  citi- 
zens he  preferred.  Polybius,  who  omits  no  occasion  of  extolling  the 
Scipios,  could  hardly  have  known  anything  of  the  prince  Allucius.  In- 
deed in  the  latter  case  the  maiden  must  have  been  a  hostage,  which 
lessens  Sdpio's  merit 
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give  battle  to  Hannibal  near  Herdonia«  tustained  a  total 
defeat.  Himself  and  eleven  tribunes,  and  700O— ov  ac- 
cording to  some  13,000 — ^men,  fell  in  the  action.  MarceUua 
hastened  and  engaged  Hannibal  at  Numistro  in  Lucania ; 
the  battle*  which  lasted  all  through  the  day,  was  ii^decisiye  i 
Hannibal  then  retired  by  night  into  Apulia,  whither  Mar« 
cellus  followed  him,  but  nothing  of  moment  occurred. 

An  embassy  came  at  this  time  from  Syphax  to  form  a 
friendship  with  the  Roman  people.  It  was  received  with 
great  favour,  and  envoys  bearing  gifts  sent  back  with  it. 
Two  ambassadors  were  also  sent  to  Egypt  to  renew  the 
friendship  with  the  king  of  that  country. 

The  consuls  of  the  following  year  (548)  were  Q.  Fabius 
Maximus  and  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus.  Fabius  being  resolved 
to  reduce  Tarentum  if  possible,  besought  his  colleague  and 
Marcellus  to  keep  Hannibal  in  occupation ;  and  Marcellus, 
who  deemed  himself  alone  able  to  cope  with  that  great 
general,  gladly  took  the  field.  They  came  to  an  engage- 
ment near  Canusium,  which  was  terminated  by  night.  Next 
day  it  was  renewed,  and  the  Romans  were  defeated  with 
the  loss  of  2700  men.  Marcellus,  having  severely  rebuked 
and  punished  lus  men,  led  them  out  again  the  following 
day,  and  after  a  bloody  conflict  they  remained  victorious. 
The  loss  of  the  enemy  is  said  to  have  been  8000  slain  and 
five  elephants,  that  of  the  Romans  3000  slain  and  a  great 
number  wounded.     Hannibal  retired  thence  to  firuttium. 

Fabius,  on  coming  to  Tarentum,  fixed  his  camp  at  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  prepared  to  assail  it  by  machines 
worked  on  shipboard,  as  Marcellus  had  done  at  Syracuse ; 
but  treachery  enabled  him  to  take  the  town  with  less 
hazard.  The  garrison  was  composed  of  Bruttians,  left  there 
by  Hannibal,  and  its  commander  was  in  love  with  the  sister 
of  a  man  in  the  army  of  Fabius.  This  man,  with  the  con- 
sul's consent,  went  into  the  town  as  a  deserter,  and  by 
means  of  his  sister  induced  the  Bruttian  to  betray  it.  On 
the  appointed  night  the  trumpets  sounded  from  the  ships, 
the  citadel,  and  camp,  as  for  a  general  assault ;  and  Fabius, 
who  had  secretly  gone  round  with  a  select  body  of  troops 
to  the  east  side,  was  admitted  over  the  wall  by  the  Brut- 
tians. The  tovm  was  speedily  won:  the  booty  was  immense ; 
but  Fabius  abstained  from  taking  the  pictures  and  statues, 
which  nearly  equalled  those  of  Syracuse  in  number  and 
value*     Hannibal,  who  was  hastening  to  its  relief^  on 
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healing  that  it  was  taken,  said, ''  The  Romans  have  their 
Hannibal.  We  have  lost  Tarentum  in  the  same  way  that 
we  gained  it," 

Scipio,  having  spent  the  winter  in  fonning  alliances  with 
the  native  princes,  crossed  the  fibro  early  in  the  spring  of 
this  year.  Near  the  town  of  Baecula  he  found  Humibal's 
brother,  Hasdrubal,  strongly  encamped  on  an  eminence, 
with  the  river  Tagus  in  his  rear.  But  the  valour  of  the 
Roman  soldiers  led  by  Scipio  overcame  all  obstacles,  and 
Hasdrubal  was  routed  with  the  loss  of  8000  men  slain, 
and  1^,000  taken  in  his  camp.  Among  these  last  was  a 
youth,  the  nephew  of  Masinissa  the  Numidian,  whcmi 
Scipio  treated  with  great  kindness,  and  sent  safe  to  his 
unde.  In  imitation  of  Hannibal's  policy,  he  gave  their  li- 
berty to  all  the  Spaniards,  but  sold  the  Africans  for  slaves. 
He  then  retamed  to  Tarraco. 

The  consuls  of  the  ensuing  year  (544),  Marcellus  and 
F.  Quinctius  Grispinus,  were  joined  in  command  against 
Hannibal.     Grispinus  having  made  an  ineffectual  effort  to 
take  Locri,  proceeded  to  Apulia  to  join  his  colleague,  and 
the  two  consuls  encamped  about  three  miles  asunder,  be- 
tween Venusia  and  Bantia.    Hannibal  came  from  Bruttium 
and  took  up  a  position  near  them.    There  was  an  eminence 
covered  with  wood  between  his  camp  and  those  of  the 
Romans,  and  expecting  that  the  latter  would  seek  to  oc- 
cupy it,  he  sent  in  the  night  some  of  his  Numidians  to  lie 
in  ambush  on  it.    The  general  cry  in  the  Roman  camp  was 
to  secure  this  hill,  lest  Hannibal  should  get  possession  of 
it ;  and  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  their  men  the  consuls 
themselves  set  out  with  a  party  of  two  hundred  and  twenty 
hprse  to  explore  it.    When  they  had  gone  a  little  way  up 
the  hill  they  were  suddenly  assailed  on  all  sides  by  the 
Numidiansi  and  Marcellus  was  killed;  Grispinus  escaped 
badly  wounded.     Hannibal  instantly  occupied  the  height, 
and  Grispinus  retired  the  following  night  and  encamped  in 
the  moimtains.    The  Punic  general  gave  honourable  sepul* 
ture  to  the  body  of  his  rival ;  but  having  gotten  his  ring 
he  resolved  to  derive  what  advantage  he  could  from  it,  and 
he  wrote  in  his  name  to  the  people  of  Salapia,  by  a  deser- 
ter, to  say  that  he  would  come  thither  the  following  night. 
Grispinus,  however,  had  prudently  sent  to  all  the  tovms  to 
inform  them  of  his  colleague's  death,  and  to  warn  them 
against  letters  sealed  v^ith  1^  ring.   The  attempt  on  Sala- 
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pia,  tiierefcHre,  miscarried,  and  Hannibal  returned  to  Brut- 
tium,  where  he  forced  the  Romans  to  xaise  the  siege  of 
Locri. 

While  Hannibal  was  thus  engaged,  his  brother  Hasdru- 
bal  was  on  his  march  from  Spain  to  join  him.    After  the 
victories  gained  by  Scipio,  and  the  influence  he  had  obtained 
orer  the  minds  of  the  natives,  the  Carthaginians  began  to 
consider  their  cause  in  that  country  as  nearly  hopeless;  and 
as  Hannibal  had  long  been  urgent  for  succours,  it  was  re- 
solved that  Hasdrubal  should  lead  an  army  into  Italy.    He 
was  preparing  to  do  so  at  the  time  when  he  sustained  the 
defeat  £rom  Scipio  above  related ;  but  as  he  had  before  the 
battle  placed  hu  elephants  and  treasure  in  safety,  he  retired 
to  the  north  coast  of  Spain,  and  there  enlisted  a  large  body 
of  Celtibeiians ;  and  as  Scipio  had  sent  troops  to  guard  the 
eastern  passage  of  the  P3rrenees,  he  entered  Gaul  at  the 
west  side,  and  directed  his  march  through  Aquitania  for  the 
Alps.    He  had  sent  to  raise  troops  in  Liguria,  and  8000 
Ligurians  were  ready  to  join  him  when  he  appeared  in 
Italy.    The  Ghiuls  of  the  Alps,  grown  familiar  wit^  the  pas- 
si^  of  strangers,  offered  no  opposition;  the  asperities  of 
the  road  had  been  removed  by  his  brother,  and  he  descended 
into  the  plain  of  the  Po  without  having  suffered  any  losses; 
but  instead  of  passing  on  to  join  Hannibal,  he  consumed 
the  time  which  was  of  so  much  value  in  besieging  the 
strong  colony  of  Placentia. 

The  consuls  elected  for  this  year  (545)  were  C.  Cku- 
'  dins  Nero  and  M.  Livius ;  the  former  was  opposed  ttf  Han* 
nibal,  the  latter  advanced  to  meet  Hasdrubal.  Claudius* 
having  selected  40,000  foot  and  2500  horse  out  of  the  troops 
in  the  south,  took  his  post  at  Venusia;  Hannibal  collected 
his  forces  from  their  quarters,  advanced  to  Grumentum  in 
Lncania,  whither  Claudius  also  came ;  and  the  two  armies 
were  encamped  about  a  mile  and  a  half  asunder.  An  en- 
gagement, in  which  the  former  it  is  said  was  d^eated,  was 
fought  in  the  plain  which  separated  the  camps,  alter  which 
Hannibal,  as  was  his  wont,  decamped  in  the  night.  Clau« 
dius  followed,  and  coming  up  with  him  at  Venusia  gave  him 
a  slight  defeat.  Hannibal  went  thence  to  Metapontum* 
then  back  again  to  Venusia,  and  on  to  Canusium,  still  fol- 
lowed by  Claudius. 

Meantime  Hasdrubal,  having  given  over  the  siege  of  Pla- 
centia, was  advancing  southwards.  He  wrote  to  hik  brothel 
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to  desire  him  to  meet  him  in  Umbria;  but  his  letters  feU 
into  the  hands  of  Claudius*  who,  deeming  the  time  to  be 
come  for  venturing  on  something  extraordinary,  sent  the 
letters  to  the  senate,  informing  them  of  what  he  intended 
to  do,  and  directing  them  how  to  provide  for  the  safety 
of  the  city  in  case  of  any  mishap.  He  then  dispatched 
orders  to  the  people  of  the  country  through  which  he  in- 
tended to  pass  to  have  provisions,  horses,  and  beasts  of 
burden  prepared;  and  selecting  6000  foot  and  1000  horse, 
desired  them  to  be  ready  at  night  for  an  attempt  on  the 
nearest  Punic  garrison.  At  night  he  led  them  in  the  di- 
rection of  Piodnum,  and  when  at  a  sufficient  distance,  in- 
formed them  that  it  was  his  intention  to  go  and  join  his 
colleague.  Everywhere  as  they  passed  the  people  came  forth 
to  congratulate  them  and  pray  for  their  success ;  supplies 
poured  in  in  abundance;  the  soldiers  marched  day  and 
night,  taldng  barely  the  necessary  repose. 

Claudius  had  sent  on  to  inquire  of  his  colleague  whether 
he  would  wish  them  to  join  him  by  day  or  by  night,  and 
whether  they  should  enter  his  camp  or  encamp  separately, 
Livius  desired  them  to  enter  his  camp  in  secret,  and  by  night; 
and  he  arranged  that  the  officers  should  receive  the  officers, 
the  men  the  men,  of  Nero's  army,  into  their  tents,  so  that 
tihe  camp  need  not  be  enlarged,  and  the  enemy  be  thus  kept 
in  ignorance  of  their  arrival.    As  Livius  was  encamped  near 
the  colony  of  Sena,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  Punic  camp, 
Nero  halted  in  the  neighbouring  mountains  till  night  came, 
and  he  then  entered  the  consul's  camp.    A  counol  of  war 
yras  held  next  day,  at  which  the  preetor  L.  Porcius,  who 
had  followed  Hasdrubal  abng  the  hills,  and  who  was  now 
encamped  near  the  consul,  assisted.   Most  were  for  a  delay 
of  a  few  days  to  rest  Nero's  men,  but  he  himself  was  de- 
cidedly against  this  course,  lest  Hannibal,  having  learned 
how  he  had  been  deceived,  should  be  enabled  to  join  hia 
brother.     It  was  therefore  resolved  to  give  battle  at  once. 
.    The  suspicions  of  Hasdrubal  were  aroused  when  he  saw 
the  old  shields  of  a  part  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  and  mariced 
that  their  horses  were  leaner  than  usual,  and  tiie  number  of 
the  men  was  increased.    He  sent  some  down  to  where  the 
Romans  used  to  water,  to  observe  if  any  of  them  were  sun- 
burnt as  off  a  journey ;  and  others  to  go  round  their  camp, 
and  discover  if  it  had  been  enlarged,  and  if  the  trumpet 
tiras  blown  twice  or  only  once.    Thej  reported  that  it  was 
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blown  twice  in  onecamp>  once  in  the  other;  and  though  they 
hcul  remarked  no  change  in  the  size,  the  wary  general  be- 
came convinced  tiiat  the  other  consul  must  be  there,  and 
he  began  to  fear  that  his  brother  had  sustained  a  decisive 
defeat;  still,  thinking  his  letters  might  have  beenintercepted, 
he  resolved  to  decamp  in  the  night  and  fall  back  into  Gaul» 
and  there  wait  till  he  had  some  sure  tidings  of  Hannibal. 
He  therefore  set  out  early  in  the  night ;  but  his  guides  made 
their  escape,  and  he  vainly  sought  a  ford  in  the  river  Me- 
taurus,  which  increased  in  dept£  as  it  approached  the  sea. 
In  the  morning  the  Roman  army  came  up,  and  Hasdrubal 
could  no  longer  decline  an  engagement* 

The  Roman  army  consisted  of  45,000  men.  livius  led 
the  left,  Nero  the  right  wing,  Porcius  the  centre.  Hasdru- 
bal's  forces  exceeded  60,000  men :  he  placed  his  Spanish 
troops,  himself  at  their  head,  on  the  right;  the  Gauls,  pro- 
tected by  a  hill,  on  the  left ;  the  liig^ans  in  the  centre,  with 
the  elephants  in  their  front.  The  conflict  between  liviua 
and  Hasdrubal  was  severe.  Claudius,  finding  that  the  hill 
prevented  him  from  attacking  the  Gauls,  took  some  cohorts 
round  in  the  rear  and  fell  on  the  left  flsmk  of  the  Spaniards 
and  ligurians,  who  being  thus  assailed  on  all  sides  gave 
way ;  the  Gauls  were  also  attacked  and  easily  routed ;  the 
elephants  were  mostly  killed  by  their  own  ^vers.  HaB- 
drubal,  who  had  performed  all  ike  parts  of  an  able  general, 
seeing  the  battle  lost,  spurred  his  horse,  and  rushing  into 
the  midst  of  a  Roman  cohort,  died  as  became  the  sob  of 
Hamilcar  and  the  brother  of  Hannibal.  This  victory  nearly 
compensated  for  Cannse ;  56,000  men  lay  dead,  5400  were 
taken :  the  loss  of  the  victors  was  8000  men*. 

That  very  night  Nero  set  out,  and  reached  his  camp  on 
the  sixth  day,  bearing  with  him  the  head  of  Hasdrubal* 
which,  with  a  refinement  of  barbarity,  he  caused  to  be  flung 
to  the  guards  of  Hannibal's  camp,  and  he  sent  some  of  his 
prisoners  in  with  the  intelligence.  Hannibal,  struck  with 
both  the  public  and  private  calamity,  cried,  "  I  see  the  doom 
of  Carthage;"  and  instantly  removed  to  the  extremity  of 
Bruttium,  being  resolved  to  act  merely  on  the  defensive. 

•  Livy,  xxvii.  49.  Polybius  (xi.  3.)  makes  the  slain  on  one  side  10,000, 
on  the  other  2000  men. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

SUCCESSES  OP  9CIPIO  IN  SPAIN. — MUTINY   IN  HlS  ARMT.— 

CAETHAGINIANS  EXPELLED  FROM  SPAIN. SCIPIo's  RETURN" 

TO  ROME. HIS  PREPARATIONS  FOR  INVADING   AKIICA.— 

INVASION  OP  AFRICA. HORRIBLE  DESTRUCTION  OF  A  PUNIC 

AEHT. DEFEAT  OP  THE  CARTHAGINIANS. ^ATTACK  ONTHE 

ROMAN  FLEET. DEATH  OF  SOPHONISBA. RETURN  OF  HAN- 
NIBAL.  INTERVIEW  OP  HANNIBAL  AND  SCIPIO. — BATTLE 

OF  ZAMA.-^BND  OF  THE  WAR, 

The  war  in  Italy  may  now  be  regarded  as  terminated ;  in 
Gh:^ce  also  Httle  of  importance  occurred ;  Spain  alone  at- 
tracts attention.  In  this  country,  Hasdrubal  the  son  of  Gisco, 
and  Hanno  and  Mago  sustained  the  Punic  cause.  Agai^t; 
these  last  two,  who  had  combined 'their  forces,  Seipio  s^r' 
his  legate  Sil&nus,  who  defeated  them  and  took  Hanno  pri* 
soner ;  he  also  sent  hia  brother  Lucius  Seipio  to  lay  siege 
to  a  strong  town  named  Oringis,  and  after  a  stout  defence 
it  was  taken. 

The  following  year  (546)  Hasdrubsd  and  Mago,  having 
raised  an  army  of  50,000  foot  and  4500  horse,  took  their^ 
position  at  a  place  named  Silpia  in  Bsetica,  and  prepared  to 
give  the  Romans  battle.  Seipio  moved  i^m  Tarraco  to  Oas- 
tulo,  and  thence  to  Baecula,  near  which  he  encamped.  His 
army  now  amounted  to  45,000  men.  Th^  Punic  army  came 
and  encamped  near  him,  and  for  several  successive  days 
they  stood  in  array  without  venturing  to  Engage.  At  length 
Seipio,  having  changed  the  disposition  of  his  forces  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  enemy,  brought  them  to  an  engage- 
ment, and  completely  routed  them.  Most  of  their  Spanish 
troops  went  over  to  the  Romans,  and  Mago,  decamping  in 
the  night,  hastened  away  to  Gades.  The  Romans  pursued, 
and  the  sword  and  desertion  reduced  his  army  to  nought. 
Sdpio  then  returned  to  Tarraco,  leaving  Sildnus  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Gades. 

Masinissa  took  occasion  at  this  time  to  have  a  secret 
interview  with  Sililnus,  in  which  he  expressed  his  desire  to 
be  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Romans.  Seipio,  as  the  Punic 
power  was  now  at  an  end  in  Spain,  began  to  think  of  trans- 
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ferring  the  war  to  Africa.  He  therefore  sent  Laelius  with 
presents  to  Syphax;  and,  at  the  desire  of  this  prince  to 
hold  a  personal  conference  with  him,  he  himself  crossed 
over  to  Africa.  Hasdrubal  happened  to  enter  the  same  port 
a  little  time  before  him,  and  the  two  hostile  generals  were 
placed  on  the  same  couch  at  the  entertainment  given  them 
by  the  king.  Having  formed  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Syphax, 
Scipio  returned  to  New  Carthage. 

After  the  death  of  the  two  Scipios  the  cities  of  Illiturgis 
and  Castulo  had  gone  over  to  the  enemy,  and  the  people  of 
the  former  had  added  to  their  defection  the  guilt  of  mur- 
dering the  Romans  who  had  sought  refuge  with  them.  The 
time  was  now  come  for  taking  the  long-meditated  venge- 
ance :  Scipio  sent  L.  Marcius  with  one  third  of  the  army 
against  Castulo,  while  he  himself  sat  down  before  Illiturgis 
with  the  remainder.  The  Illiturgians,  knowing  they  had  no 
mercy  to  look  for,  made  a  most  obstinate  defence ;  but  the 
African  deserters  in  the  Roman  service  having  secretly 
scaled  a  part  which,  from  its  height,  was  left  unguarded,  the 
town  was  taken.  Men,  women,  and  children  were  slaugh^ 
tered  without  mercy  or  distinction;  the  town  was  burnt,  and 
all  tracer  of  it  effaced.  The  fate  of  Castulo  was  less  severe, 
as  a  party  there  betrayed  the  town  and  the  Funic  garrison 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  Marcius  then  crossed  the 
Bsetis,  and  laid  siege  to  a  town  named  Astapa,  whose  in- 
habitants lived  mostly  by  plunder*  Their  town  was  not 
strong,  and  they  knew  that  they  had  no  favour  to  expect. 
They  resolved  to  perish  nobly;  and  collecting  in  their  market 
all  their  valuable  property,  they  piled  it  up,  and  making  their 
women  and  children  sit  on  the  pile,  they  heaped  wood  and 
fagots  around  them.  They  set  fifty  armed  youths  to  guard 
it,  charging  them,  when  they  saw  the  town  on  the  point  of 
being  ta^en,  to  destroy  all  there  with  the  sword  and  fire. 
They  then  opened  the  gates  and  rushed  forth ;  they  drove 
off  the  horse  and  light  troops :  the  legions  had  to  come  out 
against  them,  and  at  length,  overwhelmed  by  numbers,  they 
all  perished.  The  fifty  young  men  then  drew  their  swords, 
slaughtered  the  women  and  children,  threw  their  bodies  on 
the  pile,  set  fire  to  it,  and  fiung  themselves  into  the  flames. 
Such  was  the  end  of  Astapa. 

Some  time  after  Scipio  happened  to  fall  sick,  and  the 
Spanish  princes  Indibilis  and  Mandonius  immediately  seized 
arms  and  wasted  the  lands  of  the  Roman  allies.  A  mutiny 
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also  broke  out  in  tiie  Roman  camp  at  Bucro.  The  men 
complained  of  being  detained  in  Spain,  and  of  their  paybeing 
witUield ;  and  on  hearing  a  false  rumour  of  the  death  of 
Scipio,  they  drove  away  their  officers  and  gave  the  command 
to  two  common  soldiers.  But  when  they  learned  he  was  stiU 
alive,  their  courage  fell,  and  they  consented,  seeing  they 
had  no  chance  of  being  able  to  resist,  to  go  to  New  Car- 
thage and  submit  themselves  to  their  general,  with  whose 
leniency  they  were  well  acquainted.  They  entered  the  town 
at  sunset,  and  saw  all  the  other  troops  preparing  to  march 
that  night  against  the  Spaniards.  This  sight  filled  them  with 
joy,  as  they  thought  they  should  now  have  their  general  in 
their  power.  The  other  troops  marched  out  at  the  fourth 
watch  of  the  night;  but  they  had  orders  to  halt  outside  the 
town,  and  all  the  gates  were  secured. 

In  the  morning  Scipio  mounted  his  tribunal  in  the  market 
and  summoned  the  mutineers  before  him.  They  came  pre- 
pared with  fierce  mien  and  insolent  words,  hoping  to  bully 
him ;  but  when  they  saw  his  healthy  looks,  and  found  that 
the  other  troops  had  re-entered  the  town  and  were  now  sur- 
rounding them,  whUe  they  were  unarmed,  their  spirits  sank. 
Scipio  sat  in  silence  till  he  heard  that  the  ringleaders,  who 
had  been  secured  in  the  night,  were  at  hand  and  all  ready. 
He  then  rose  and  addressed  them,  reproaching  them  with 
their  mutiny,  and  concluded  by  offering  pardon  to  all  but 
their  leaders.  The  soldiers  behind  clashed  their  swords  on 
their  shields,  the  crier's  voice  was  heard  proclaiming  the 
names  of  the  condemned ;  they  were  dragged  forth  x^ed, 
thirty-five  in  number,  bound  to  the  stake,  scourged  and  be«- 
headed,  their  comrades  in  guilt  not  daring  even  to  utter  a 
groan.  The  mutineers  were  made  to  renew  their  military 
oath,  and  they  then  received  their  arrears  of  pay. 

When  Scipio  had  reduced  his  troops  to  obedience  he  took 
the  field  against  Indibilis  and  Mandonius,  and  having  given 
them  a  decisive  defeat,  granted  them  peace  on  their  giving 
a  large  s\mi  of  money  for  the  pay  of  the  Roman  army.  He 
then  proceeded  towards  Gades  to  meet  Masinissa,  who  was 
anxious  to  have  a  personal  conference  with  him. 

The  Numidian  prince  had  been,  as  we  have  seen,  for 
some  time  wavering  in  his  faith  to  Carthage.  It  is  said* 
that  injured  love  was  the  motive  that  now  decided  him  to 
revolt.   He  had  been  educated  at  Carthage,  where  Hasdni- 

*  Appian,  Pun.  37.    Zqparas. 
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bal,  the  son  of  Oiscp,  pleased  vriik  his  noble  qualities,  had 
promised  him  the  huid  of  his  daughter  Sophonisba,  the  most 
lovely,  accomplished,  and  highly  endowed  maiden  of  her 
time.  He  had  attended  his  future  father-in-law  to  Spain, 
and  shown  himself  worthy  of  the  honour  designed  him.  But 
Syphax  was  also  an  admirer  of  the  fair  Sophonisba,  and  the 
desire  of  withdrawing  this  powerful  prince  from  his  alliance 
with  the  Romans  overcame  all  sense  of  justice  and  honour 
in  the  minds  of  the  Carthaginian  senate,  and,  as  it  would 
seem,  of  Hasdrubal  himself,  and  Sophonisba  was  given  to 
him  as  the  condition  of  his  becoming  the  ally  of  Carthage. 
Masinissa,  stung  by  jealousy,  resolved  to  join  the  Romans; 
and  pretending  to  Mago  that  the  horses  were  injured  hf 
the  confinement  in  the  island  (Isla  de  Leon)  in  which  Gades 
lay,  he  obtained  Ins  permission  to  pass  over  on  a  plunder- 
ing excursion  to  the  mainland.  He  here  had  an  interview 
with  Sdpio,  and  pledged  himself  to  the  cause  of  Rome. 

Orders  now  came  from  Carthage  to  Mago  to  collect  all 
his  troops  and  ships  and  sail  to  the  north  of  Italy,  and  rais- 
ing there  an  army  of  ligurians  and  Gkiuls,  to  endeavour  to 
join  his  brother  Hannibal.  Money  was  sent  him  for  this 
purpose,  and  to  this  he  added  what  was  in  the  treasury  and 
temples  atOades,  and  the  forced  contributions  of  the  citizens. 
In  consequence  of  this,  when,  after  the  failure  of  a  noctur- 
nal attempt  on  New  Carthage,  he  returned  to  Gkdes,  he 
found  the  gates  closed  against  him,  and  on  his  retiring  the 
city  was  surrendered  to  the  Romans.  As  it  was  now  the 
end  of  autumn,  he  took  up  his  winter-quarters  in  the  lesser 
of  the  Bale&res  (Minorca). 

Scipio  having  thus  in  five  years  achieved  the  conquest  of 
Spain  now  returned  to  Rome.  The  senate  gave  him  audi- 
ence, according  to  custom,  at  the  temple  of  Bell6na  without 
tilie  city,  and  he  gave  a  full  account  of  his  exploits.  He  had 
Bome  hopes  of  being  allowed  to  triiunph ;  but  as  this  honour 
had  hitherto  been  restricted  to  those  who  were  magistrates,  he 
did  not  urge  ius  daim.  At  the  ensuing  camitia  he  was  unani- 
mously chosen  consul  for  the  next  year  (547)  with  P.  Lici- 
nius  Crassus,  who  was  at  this  time  great  pontiff. 

Aware  of  the  feeble  hold  which  the  Cardiaginians  had  on 
the  affections  of  their  African  subjects  and  allies,  and  re- 
collecting the  ease  with  which  Agathocles  and  Regulus  had 
brought  them  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  Scipio  was  resolved  if 
possible  to  transfer  the  war  to  their  own  shores.    He  was 
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therefore  desirous  of  having  Africa  assigned  for  his  pro- 
vince, and  he  made  no  secret  of  his  intention  of  appealing 
to  the  people  if  refused  by  the  senate.  The  latter  body  wera 
highly  offended ;  some  were  envious  of  Scipio,  others  really 
dubious  of  the  policy  of  invading  Africa  while  Hannibal  was 
in  Italy.  Among  these  last  was  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  who 
spoke  at  great  length  against  Scipio's  plan.  Scipio  replied ; 
Q.  Fulvius  then  demanded  of  him  if  he  would  leave  the  de« 
cision  of  the  provinces  to  the  Fathers ;  Scipio's  answer  was 
ambiguous  ;  Fulvius  appealed  to  the  tribunes,  and  they  de- 
clared that  they  would  intercede.  Scipio  then  demanded  a 
day  to  consult  with  his  colleague,  and  it  ended  by  the  de- 
cision being  left  to  the  Fathers,  and  their  assigning  Bruttium 
to  one  consul  and  Sicily  to  the  other,  with  permission  to 
pass  over  to  Africa  if  he  deemed  it  for  the  advantage  of  the 
state* 

The  Fathers,  being  thus  obliged  to  give  way,  vented  their 
spleen  by  refusing  Scipio  leave  to  levy  troops,  and  by  re- 
fusing also  to  be  at  the  expense  of  fitting  out  the  fleet  he 
might  require.  He  did  not  press  them ;  he  only  asked  to 
be  allowed  to  take  volunteers  and  free-will  offerings.  This 
could  not  well  be  refused :  the  various  peoples  of  Etruiia 
then  contributed  the  materials  for  building  and  equipping 
ships,  they  also  gave  com  and  arms ;  the  Umbrians,  Sabines, 
and  the  Marsian  League  sent  numerous  volunteers ;  the  Ca- 
mertians  a  complete  cohort  fully  armed.  Forty-five  days 
after  the  trees  for  the  purpose  had  been  felled,  a  fleet  of  thirty 
ships,  fiiUy  equipped,  was  afloat.  Scipio  then  passed  over 
to  Sicily,  where  he  regimented  his  volunteers,  keeping  three 
hundred  youths,  the  flower  of  them,  about  him>  unarmed 
and  ignorant  of  their  destination.  He  soon  after  selected 
three  hundred  young  Sicilians  of  good  family,  and  directed 
them  to  be  with  him  on  a  certain  day,  fully  equipped  to  serve 
as  cavalry.  They  came ;  but  the  idea  of  service  was  death 
to  these  effeminate  youths  and  to  their  parents  and  relatives* 
Scipio  offered  to  provide  them  substitutes  if  they  did  not 
wish  to  serve.  They  gladly  embraced  his  offer:  he  appointed 
the  three  hundred  youths  to  take  their  place,  and  the  Sici- 
lians had  to  supply  them  with  horses  and  anns»  and  have 
them  taught  to  ride ;  and  thus  Scipio  acquired  without  aay 
expense  a  valuable  body  of  horse.  He  then  draughted  the 
best  soldiers  from  the  legions  there,  especially  those  who 
had  served  under  Marcellus,  and  went  to  Syracuse  for  the 
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printer,  Laelitis  passed  Tdth  a  part  of  the  fleet  over  to  Africa^ 
and  landmg  at  Hippo  Regius  plundered  the  adjacent  coun« 
try.  He  was  here  joined  by  Masinissa,  who  having  been 
driven  out  of  his  paternal  kingdom  by  Syphax  was  lurking 
with  a  few  horsemen  about  the  Lesser  Syrtis.  Lselius  re-^ 
turned  with  his  booty  to  Sicily. 

In  the  course  of  tins  summer  Mago  sailed  from  theBale« 
ares,  and  landed  wi^^l2,000  foot  and  2000  horse  at  Genua^ 
on  the^coast  of  Liguria;  and  when  Lselius  had  appeared  in 
Africa  the  Punic  senate  sent  him  a  reinforcement  of  6000 
foot,  800  horse,  seven  elephants,  and  a  large  sum  of  money^ 
with  directions  to  hire  Gauls  and  Liguiians  and  endeavour 
to  effect  a  junction  with  Hannibal  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
thus  give  the  Romans  employment  at  home.  In  Spain 
IndibUis  and  Mandonius  excited  some  of  the  native  peoples 
to  arms  against  the  Romans ;  but  they  were  defeated  and 
obliged  to  sue  for  peace.  In  Greece  a  peace  was  concluded 
with  the  king  of  Macedonia. 

The  consulate  of  Scipio  having  expired,  his  command^ 
as  was  usual,  was  prolonged  for  the  ensuing  year  (548)» 
and  the  eyes  of  all  men  were  turned  to  the  fine  army  which. 
he  had  assembled  for  the  conquest  of  Africa.  Authorities 
differ  respecting  the  number  of  his  forces,  but  they  could 
l^ffdlyhave  been  less  than  35,000  men,  horse  and  foot* 
They  had  with  them  provisions  for  forty-five  days;  the 
transports  sailed  in-the  centre ;  on  the  right  were  twenty 
ships  of  war  under  Scipio  himself  and  his  brother  Lucius, 
and  an  equal  number  on  the  left  under  Laelius  and  M.  For-* 
cius  Gato  the  quaestor ;  each  transport  carried  two  lights* 
each  ship  of  war  one,  the  general's  ship  three  ;  the  pDots 
were  directed  to  steer  for  the  Emporia  on  the  Syrtes» 
The  fleet  left  Lilybseimi  at  daybreak,  and  next  morning  it 
was  off  the  Hermaic  cape.  Scipio's  pilot  proposed  to  land 
there,  but  he  directed  him  to  keep  to  the  left.  A  fog  how- 
ever came  on,  and  the  wind  fell ;  during  the  night  a  con- 
trary wind  sprang  up,  and  at  dawn  they  found  themselves 
off  the  Cape  of  Apollo,  on  the  west  side  of  the  bay  of 
Carthage,  not  far  from  Utica,  and  here  they  landed  and 
encamped. 

The  consternation  was  great  in  Carthage  when  it  was 
known  that  the  formidable  Scipio  was  actually  landed  in 
Africa.  Orders  were"  sent  to  Hasdrubal,  who  was  away 
collecting  troops  and  elephants,  to  hasten  to  the  defence  of 
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liiB  country,  and  envoys  were  dupatched  to  Syphaz  for  a 
aimilar  purpose.  Hasdrubal's  son  Hanno  was  directed  to 
take  a  station  with  4000  horse  about  fifteen  miles  from  the 
Roman  camp  to  protect  the  open  country ;  but  Maainissa, 
who  was  now  with  Scipio,  drew  him  to  where  the  Roman 
horse  stood  covered  by  some  hills,  and  nearly  all  his  men 
wore  slain  or  taken.  He  was  himself  made  a  prisoner,  and 
afterwards  exchanged  for  Masinissa's  mother.  Scipio  and 
Masinissa  now  laid  the  country  waste  without  opposition, 
and  they  set  at  liberty  a  great  number  of  Roman  captives 
who  were  working  as  slaves  in  the  fields.  They  laid  siege 
to  a  large  town  named  Lacha ;  the  scaling-ladders  were 
placed,  when  the  people  sent  offering  to  surrender ;  Scipio 
ordered  the  trumpet  to  sound  the  recall:  the  soldiers 
heeded  itnot,  the  town  was  stormed,  and  a  general  slaughter 
commenced.  To  punish  his  men,  Scipio  deprived  Uiem  of 
all  their  booty,  and  he  put  to  death  three  of  the  most 
guilty  tribunes.  Hasdrubal,  who  was  now  at  hand  with  an 
army  of  20,000  foot,  7000  horse,  and  140  elephants,  made 
an  attack  on  the  Romans,  but  was  driven  off  with  the  loss 
of  5000  slain  and  1800  prisoners. 

Scipio,  wishing  to  have  a  strong  town  as  a  place  of  anna 
and  for  winter-quarters,  now  laid  siege  to  Utica:  he  had 
brought  all  the  necessary  machines  from  Sicily ;  but  the 
Uticans  defended  themselves  gallantly,  and  after  assailing 
the  town  for  forty  days  he  was  forced  to  give  over  the 
siege.  He  withdrew,  and  fixed  his  winter-camp  on  a  rocky 
peninsula,  which  ran  out  into  the  sea,  to  the  east  of  that 
town.  Hasdrubal  was  encamped  in  the  vicinity,  as  also 
was  Syphtix,  the  former  with  80,000  foot  and  3000  horse, 
the  latter  with  50,000  foot  and  10,000  horse,  but  they 
made  no  attempt  on  the  Roman  camp. 

During  the  winter  Scipio  entered  into  negotiations  with 
Syphax,  in  hopes  of  detaching  him  from  the  Carthaginians*, 
but  the  Numidian  would  not  hear  of  revolt;  he  proposed 
that  the  one  party  should  evacuate  Italy,  the  other  Africa, 
and  both  remain  as  they  were.  Scipio  at  first  would  not 
listen  to  these  terms,  but  when  some  of  those  whom  he 
had  sent  to  Syphax  told  him  how  the  huts  in  the  Funic 
camp  were  formed  of  wood  and  leaves,  while  those  of  the 
Numidians  were  of  reeds,  or  they  lay  on  simple  leaves,  and 

•  Polybius,  xiv.  1—5.    Livy,  xxx.  5—6. 
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many  of  them  without  the  camp,  he  conceived  the  horrible 
project  of  setting  fire  to  both  ihe  camps  in  the  night,  and 
massacring  the  troops  amidst  the  flames.  He  feigned 
therefore  to  hearken  to  the  proposal  of  Syphax ;  messengers 
irent  constantly  to  and  fro,  and  even  remained  for  days  on 
each  side ;  and  Scipio  took  care  to  send  with  them  some  of 
his  most  intelligent  soldiers,  disguised  as  slaves,  who  were 
to  observe  the  position  and  form  of  the  camps. 

When  the  spring  came  (559),  Scipio,  having  gained  all 
the  knowledge  he  required,  launched  his  ships  and  put  his 
machines  aboard  as  if  to  renew  his  attacks  on  Utica,  and  he 
fortified  an  eminence  near  the  town  which  he  had  occupied 
before,  and  placed  on  it  a  body  of  2000  men,  ostensively  to 
act  against  die  town,  but  in  reality  to  prevent  an  attempt 
on  his  camp  by  the  garrison  during  his  absence.  He  then 
sent  envoys  to  Syphax  to  know  if  the  Carthaginians  had 
made  up  their  minds  to  agree  to  the  terms  arranged  between 
them,  and  the  envoys  had  orders  not  to  return  without  a 
categorical  answer.  Syphax,  now  quite  certain  of  the 
Roman's  sincerity,  sent  to  Hasdrubal,  and  receiving  a  per- 
fectly satisfactory  reply,  joyfully  dismissed  Scipio's  envoys. 
But  to  his  great  mortification  others  came  almost  immedi- 
ately, to  say  that  Scipio  himself  was  well  content  to  make 
peace  on  these  terms,  but  that  his  council  would  not  on 
any  account  accede  to  tJiem.  This  was  all  done  by  Scipio 
in  order  to  clear  himself  from  the  guilt  of  breach  of  truce, 
in  making  an  attack  while  negotiations  for  peace  were 
going  on. 

Syphax  and  Hasdrubal,  little  suspecting  the  atrocious 
design  of  the  Roman  general,  having  consulted  together 
agreed  to  offer  him  batde  at  once.  But  Scipio  about  mid- 
day assembled  his  ablest  and  most  trusty  tribunes,  and 
having  communicated  to  them  his  plan  (which  had  hitherto 
been  a  most  profound  secret),  directed  them,  when  the 
trumpets  sounded  as  usual  a^er  supper  for  setting  the 
guards,  to  lead  their  men  out  of  the  camp.  He  then  sent 
for  those  who  had  acted  as  spies,  and  examined  them  as  to 
the  state  of  the  enemies'  camps  in  the  presence  of  Masi- 
nissa.  At  night  when  all  was  ready  he  set  out,  at  the  end 
of  the  first  watch,  and  reaching  the  hostile  camps  by  the. 
end  of  the  third  watch,  he  divided  his  forces,  giving  one 
half  of  the  soldiers  and  all  the  Numidians  to  Laelius  and 
Masinissa,  with  orders  to  attack  the  camp  of  Syphax, 
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while  he  himself  led  the  rest  of  the  army  against  that  of 
Hasdrubal. 

Lselius  and  Masinissa  having  divided  their  troops,  Hie 
}atter  went  and  stationed  his  men  at  all  the  avenues  of  the 
camp,  while  the  former  set  fire  to  it.  The  flames,  which 
Bpread  rapidly,  roused  Syphax  and  his  people  from  their 
sleep,  and  having  no  doubt  that  the  fire  was  accide!nta3> 
they  endeavoured,  naked  as  they  were,  to  get  out  of  l^e 
camp ;  but  several  were  burnt  to  death,  others  trampled 
down  in  the  rush-out,  and  those  who  got  out  were  cut  to 
pieces  by  Masinissa's  soldiers.  Those  in  the  other  camp 
when  they  saw  the  flames  also  took  them  to  be  accidental, 
and  some  hastened  to  give  assistance,  while  the  rest  came 
and  stood  outside  of  the  camp  gazing  on  the  conflagpntion. 
All  were  alike  fallen  on  and  slaughtered  by  the  Romans, 
who  at  the  same  time  set  fire  to  their  camp.  Here  also  the 
flames  spread  in  all  directions;  in  both  camps  men,  horses, 
and  beasts  of  burden  were  to  be  seen,  some  perishing  in 
the  flames,  others  rushing  through  them,  and  all  over  the 
plain  naked  unarmed  fugitives  pursued  and  slaughtered  by 
their  ruthless  foes ;  of  so  many  myriads*  but  about  2000 
Soot  and  500  horse  escaped,  with  Hasdrubal  and  Syphax. 

**  Scipio,"  says  Polybius,  "  performed  many  great  and 
glorious  actions,  but,  in  my  opinion,  this  was  the  boldest 
and  most  glorious  he  ever  achieved."  Yet  what  was  it  in 
reality  but  a  tissue  of  treachery,  duplicity,  and  cruelty  ? 
By  a  pretended  negotiation  the  suspicions  of  the  enemy 
were  lulled  to  rest,  and  an  opportunity  gained  for  spying 
out  their  camps,  and  then  they  were  sdcretly  assaUed 
and  set  fire  to  at  the  hour  when  all  in  them  were  asleep. 
Such  a  treacherous  and  cowardly  procedure  maybe  worthy 
of  a  leader  of  pirates  or  bandits,  but  it  was  surely  dis- 
graceful, at  the  least,  to  the  general  of  a  great  republic. 

Hasdrubal  fled  first  to  a  town  in  the  vicinity,  and  thence 
to  Carthage,  where  opinions  were  divided ;  some  were  for 
suing  for  peace,  others  for  recalling  Hannibal,  others  for 
raising  more  troops,  calling  again  on  Syphax,  and  con- 
tinuing the  war.  This  last  opinion  prevailed.  Syphax, 
yielding  to  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  his  lovely  wife,  and 
0icouraged  by  the  appearance  of  a  ^ne  body  of  4000  Cel- 
tiberians  who  were  just  arrived,  consented  to  make  new 

*  According  to  lAvy,  40,060  men  perished  by  the  flamefl  or  b^  the 
sword. 
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levied,  and  in  the  space  of  thirty  days  a  combined  army 
of  30,000  men  encamped  on  the  Great  Flam  five  days* 
march  from  Utica.  Scipio,  leaving  the  si^e  of  this  town, 
advanced  to  engage  them.  After  three  days'  skirmishing 
a  general  action  commenced :  the  Roman  army  was  drawn 
up  with  the  Italian  horse  on  the  right,  the  Numldians  on 
the  left  wing.  The  Celtiberians  were  in  the  centre  of  the 
opposite  army,  the  Carthaginians  on  the  right,  the  Numi* 
dians  on  the  left.  The  last  two  gave  vray  at  the  first 
shock;  the  Celtiberians  fought  nobly,  and  perished  to  the 
last  man.  After  the  battle  Scipio  held  a  council,  and  it 
was  decided  that  Lselius  and  Masinissa  should  pursue 
Syphax,  while  Scipio  employed  himself  in  reducing  the 
Fume  tovms,  many  of  which  readily  surrendered,  for  the 
heavy  impositions  which  had  been  laid  on  them  during  the 
war  had  made  them  lukewarm  in  their  allegiance. 

In  Carthage  it  was  now  resolved  to  send  to  recall  Han- 
nibal, to  strengthen  the  defences  of  the  city,  and  to  send 
out  a  fleet  to  attack  that  of  the  Romans  at  Utica.  Scipio 
meantime  advanced  and  occupied  Tunis,  a  town  within 
Tiew  of  Carthage,  at  a  distance  of  about  fifteen  miles. 
While  here  he  saw  the  Punic  fleet  putting  to  sea^  and 
fearing  for  his  own  he  led  his  troops  back  to  Utica.  As 
his  ships  of  war  were  not  in  a  condition  for  fighting,  being 
prepared  for  battering  the  tovni,  he  drew  them  up  close  to 
the  shore,  placing  the  transports  three  and  four  deep  out- 
side of  them,  with  their  masts  and  yards  laid  across  them 
and  tied  together  and  covered  with  planks ;  and  he  set 
about  1000  men  to  defend  them.  Had  the  Carthaginians 
oome  up  while  all  was  in  confusion  they  might  have  done 
much  injury,  but  they  loitered  so  that  they  did  not  appear 
^  the  second  day,  and  vnth  all  their  efforts  they  only  8uc« 
ceeded  in  dragging  av^y  six  of  the  transports. 

Leelius  and  Masinissa  reached  Numidia  on  the  fifteenth 
day,  and  the  Massylians  gladly  received  their  native  prince. 
But  Syphax  having  collected  another  army  came  and  gave 
them  battle  and  was  again  defeated,  and  having  Mien  from 
his  horse,  that  was  wounded,  he  was  made  prisoner.  Ma- 
sinissa then  pressed  on  for  Syphax's  capital,  named  Cirta, 
which  surrendered  when  assured  of  that  prince*s  captivity. 
Here  as  he  entered  the  palace  he  met  Sophonisba,  who 
falling  at  his  feet  implored  him  to  put  her  to  death  rather 
than  give  her  up  to  the  Romans.    The  prince's  love  re* 
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Tired,  and  as  the  only  means  of  saving  her  from  the 
Romans  he  resolved  to  espouse  her  that  very  day.  The 
ivedding  was  celebrated  before  the  arrival  of  LbbIios,  who 
was  highly  indignant  at  it,  and  was  even  going  to  drag  her 
from  hun,  but  he  conceded  to  the  tears  of  the  prince  tiiat 
the  decision  should  rest  with  Scipio. 

When  Syphax  was  brought  before  Scipio  he  threw  the 
whole  blame  of  his  change  of  policy  on  Sophonisba,  and 
(probably  out  of  jealousy)  assured  lum  that  her  influence 
over  Masinissa  would  produce  similar  efiects.  This  sank 
deep  in  the  imnd  of  the  politic  Roman ;  and  when  Masi- 
nissa arrived  he  lectured  him  gravely  on  his  conduct,  and 
insisted  on  his  giving  up  Sophonisba.  The  lover  burst 
into  tears,  and  prayed  to  be  permitted,  as  IIeu:  as  was  pos- 
sible, to  keep  his  promise  to  his  bride ;  he  then  retir^  to 
his  tent,  and  having  given  way  to  an  agony  of  grief,  called 
a  trusty  servant  who  kept  the  poison  with  which  monarchs 
in  those  times  were  always  provided,  desired  him  to  bear  it 
to  Sophonisba,  and  tell  her  that  unable  to  keep  the  first  part 
of  his  promise  he  thus  performed  the  second,  and  it  was  for 
her  to  act  as  became  the  daughter  of  Hasdrubal  and  the 
spouse  of  two  kings.  The  servant  hastened  to  Oirta.  "  I 
accept  the  nuptial  gift,"  said  Sophonisba,  **  no  ungrateful 
one  if  a  husband  could  give  his  wife  nothing  better.  Tell 
him  only  this,  that  I  should  have  died  with  more  glory  if 
I  had  not  married  on  the  eve  of  death."  So  saying  she 
took  the  bowl  and  drained  it*.  Scipio,  now  relieved  £rom 
his  apprehensions,  sought  to  console  Masinissa ;  he  publicly 
gave  him  the  title  of  king,  and,  after  the  Roman  custom, 
presented  him  with  the  regal  insignia.  Syphax  was  sent 
to  Rome,  and  he  died  soon  after  at  Tibur.  The  senate  and 
people  confirmed  the  honours  bestowed  by  Scipio  on  Masi- 
nissa. 

*  Livy,  and  probably  Polybius,  says  nothing  of  the  previous  love  of 
Masinissa.  According  to  Appian,  as  he  approached  Cirta  Sophonisba 
sent  to  tell  him  that  she  had  been  obliged  to  marry  Syphax.  Masinissa 
left  her  at  Cirta.  Scipio  very  roughly  ordered  him  to  give  her  up,  and 
not  to  attempt  to  deprive  the  Romans  of  a  part  of  their  booty.  The 
prince  then  set  out  with  some  Romans  as  if  to  fetch  her,  and  contriving 
to  see  her  alone  handed  her  a  bowl  of  poison,  and  telling  her  that  she 
must  drink  it  or  become  a  slave  to  the  Romans,  gave  spurs  to  his  horse 
and  left  her.  She  drank  it ;  and  Masinissa  having  shown  the  Romans 
her  dead  body,  buried  her  as  a  queen.  See  also  Zonaras,  ix.  13.  At  aU 
events  Scipio's  conduct  was  that  of  the  politician,  not  of  the  man  of 
generous  feelings. 
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Scipio  now  returned  to  Tunis,  whitibier  came  on  einlMusBy 
firom  Carthage  suing  for  peace,  and  throwing  all  the  blame 
of  the  war  on  Hannibal.  The  terms  he  proposed  were  the 
withdrawal  of  all  their  troops  from  Italy,  Gaul,  Spain,  and 
the  islands,  their  giving  up  all  their  ships  of  war  but  twenty, 
delivering  500,000  measures  of  wheat  and  200,000  ci 
barley,  and  paying  a  large  sum  of  money.  He  gave  them 
three  days  to  consider  of  them,  and  at  the  end  of  tiutt 
time  a  truce  was  made  for  them  to  send  to  Rome. 

Meantime  Hannibal  and  Mago  had  both  been  recalled. 
The  latter  having  been  worsted  in  a  severe-fought  battle 
in  Insubrian  Gaul,  and  wounded  in  the  thigh,  was  glad  to 
leave  Italy :  he  embarked  his  troops ;  but  he  died  of  his 
wound  when  off  Sardinia,  and  several  of  his  ships  were 
taken  by  the  Romans.  Hannibal,  it  is  said,  groaned  when 
he  received  the  order  to  return ;  and  as  he  departed,  look- 
ing back  on  the  shores  of  Italy,  where  he  had  spent  so 
many  years,  he  cursed  his  own  folly  in  not  having  marched 
for  Rome  after  the  victory  at  Gannie.  This  last  circum* 
stance  proves  that  we  have  not  here  a  true  account,  for 
Hannibal  could  not  have  blamed  himself  for  acting  right ; 
and  as  he  must  have  been  by  this  time  perfectly  sure  that 
the  conquest  of  Italy  was  become  hopeless,  his  groans,  if 
any,  must  have  been,  not  for  his  recall,  but  for  the  occasion 
of  it.    He  landed  his  troops  at  Leptis. 

The  Punic  envoys  received  a  dubious  answer  at  Rome, 
and  before  they  returned  the  truce  had  been  broken ;  for  a 
number  of  ships  laden  with  supplies  from  Sicily,  for  the 
Roman  army,  being  driven  into  the  bay  of  Carthage,  the 
Carthaginians  seized  them ;  and  when  Scipio  sent  envoys 
to  complain,  they  narrowly  escaped  personsd  ill  treatment, 
and  as  they  returned  their  vessel  was  attacked  within  view 
of  the  Roman  camp  by  a  Punic  ship  of  war,  and  most  of 
the  crew  slain.  Nothwithstanding  this  breach  of  faith, 
Scipio  dismissed  in  safety  the  Punic  envoys  when  they 
reached  his  camp  on  their  return  from  Rome. 

The  war  was  (550)  resumed*,  and  the  Carthaginians, 
conscious  of  wrong,  resolved  to  strain  every  nerve.  Han- 
nibal had  now  advanced  to  Adrum^tum,  whither  numerous 
volunteers  repaired  to  him,  and  he  engaged  a  large  body 
of  Numidian  cavalry.  Urged  then  by  the  pressing  instances 

*  We  have  the  authority  of  Polybius  (xv.  3»19)  hence  to  the  end  of 
t]^e  war. 
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of  the  people  of  Carthage,  he  advanced  to  Zama,  a  town 
about  five  days*  inarch  to  the  west  of  that  city,  whence  he 
sent  three  spies  to  learn  where  and  how  the  Romans  were 
encamped*  Hiese  spies  were  taken  and  led  before  Scipio  ; 
bat>  like  Xerxes'*^,  he  had  them  conducted  all  through  his 
camp  and  then  dismissed  in  safety.  Struck  by  this  con- 
duct, which  evinced  such  confidence  in  his  own  strength, 
Hannibal  proposed  a  personal  interview,  in  hopes  while  his 
forces  were  still  unimpaired  that  he  should  be  able  to  obtain 
better  terms  for  his  country.  The  Roman  did  not  decline 
the  interview,  but  said  he  would  appoint  the  time  for  it  to 
take  place.  He  was  joined  next  day  by  Masinissa  with 
6000  foot  and  4000  horse ;  and  he  advanced  and  encamped 
near  a  town  named  Naragara,  whence  he  sent  to  inform 
Hannibal  that  he  was  ready  to  confer  with  him.  The 
Funic  general  came  and  encamped  on  a  hill  about  four 
miles  off;  and  next  day  each  set  out  from  his  camp  with  a 
few  horsemen,  and  then  leaving  their  attendants  at  a  little 
distance  they  met,  an  interpreter  alone  being  present. 
Hannibal  commenced  by  expressing  his  wish  that  the  one 
people  had  never  gone  out  of  Africa  or  the  other  out  of 
Italy — their  natural  dominions.  He  reminded  Scipio  of 
the  instability  of  fortune,  of  which  he  was  himself  so 
notable  an  instance,  and  concluded  by  offering  on  the  part 
of  Carthage  to  cede  Spain  and  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  aU  the 
other  islands  to  the  Romans.  Scipio  commenced  by  jus- 
tifying the  conduct  of  the  Romans  in  entering  Sicily  and 
Spain  as  the  defenders  of  their  allies.  He  dwelt  on  the 
late  breach  of  faith  at  the  moment  that  the  Roman  senate 
and  people  had  consented  to  a  peace;  and  said  that  if 
the  less  advantageous  terms  now  proposed  were  agreed  to, 
it  would  be  a  premium  on  bad  faith.  Victory  or  uncon- 
ditional submission  alone  remained  for  Carthage.  The 
conference  thus  terminated,  and  each  general  retired  to 
prepare  for  battle. 

At  dawn  the  next  day  the  two  armies  were  drawn  out 
for  the  conflict  which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  Carthage. 
Never  were  two  more  eminent  generals  opposed  to  each 
other ;  the  one  the  greatest  not  merely  of  his  own  but 
perhaps  of  any  age,  the  other  only  inferior  to  him.  In 
number  of  troops  the  advantage  was  on  th^  9ide  ^  th^ 

•  History  of  Greece,  p.  103, 
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{arxher*,  but  they  were  mostly  raw  levies,  and  only  those 
who  had  served  in  Italy  could  vie  in  steadiness  and  disci- 
pline with  the  troops  led  by  the  Roman. 

Scipio  drew  up  his  troops  in  the  usual  maimer,  but  in* 
stead  of  placing  the  maniples  of  the  Principes  opposite  the 
intervals  of  those  of  the  Hastates,  he  set  them  (Erectly  be- 
hind them,  thus  leaving  open  passages  through  his  lines 
for  the  elephants  to  run  through.  In  these  intervals  he 
placed  the  Velites,  or  light  troops,  directing  them  to  begin 
the  action^  and  if  oppressed  by  the  elephants  to  retire  through 
the  intervals  to  the  rear,  or  if  they  could  not  do  so  to  ML 
into  the  cross-intervals.  The  Italian  cavalry  imder  Lselius 
was  stationed  on  the  left,  Masinissa  and  his  Numidians 
on  the  right  wing.  Hannibal  placed  his  elephants  (of 
which  he  had  eighty)  in  front ;  behind  them  his  Ligurian, 
Gallic,  Balearic,  and  Moorish  mercenaries,  12,000  in 
number ;  after  these  the  Africans  and  Carthaginians ;  and 
then,  at  the  distance  of  somewhat  more  than  a  furlong,  the 
troops  he  had  brought  from  Italyf,  It  was  on  these  last 
that  he  placed  his  chief  reliance ;  the  mercenaries  were  put 
in  front  to  weary  the  Romans,  if  with  nothing  else,  with 
slaughtering  them ;  the  Carthaginians  in  the  middle,  that 
they  might  be  obliged,  willing  or  not,  to  fight :  the  Puxiic 
horse  were  on  the  right,  the  Numidian  on  tSie  left  wing. 

Each  general  having  encouraged  his  men,  the  battle  com- 
menced vrith  the  skirmishing  of  the  Numidian  horse.  Han* 
nibal  then  ordered  the  elephants  to  advance;  but  the  Romans 
blew  their  horns  and  trumpets,  and  some  of  the  animals, 
terrified  at  the  clangor,  ran  to  the  left,  where  they  threw  their 
own  horse  into  such  confusion  that  they  could  not  stand 
before  that  of  Masinissa ;  the  rest  rushed  on  the  Roman 
Velites,  where  they  did  and  received  much  injury :  at  length, 
maddened  by  the  noise  and  their  wounds,  they  ran  part 
through  the  intervals  of  the  Roman  lines,  part  to  the  right, 
where,  by  the  confusion  they  caused,  they  rendered  easy  the 
victory  of  Lselius  over  the  Funic  horse. 

*  Appian  (viii.  40,  41)  gives  the  total  of  the  Punic  force  50,000  men, 
that  of  the  Romans  23,000  foot  and  1500  horse,  exclusive  of  the  Nu- 
midians. 

f  Livy  makes  a  curious  mistake  here.  Finding  in  his  Polybius 
Tois  ek  'IraXias  ijxovTas  fieO*  eavrov,  he  renders  it  by  "  aciem  Italico- 
rum  nuHtum  {Bruttii  plerique  erant,  m  ac  neeesntate  phtres,  quam  sua 
voluntatef  decedentem  ex  Italia  nquuH)  instnucit"  It  is  manifest  from 
Polybius  (xv.  11.  6*13)  that  they  were  his  veteran  troops.  • 
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The  infiuitry  on  both  sidea  now  adraneed)  the  three 
lines  of  the  Romans  supporting  each  other,  while  the  timid 
Carthaginians  let  their  front  Ime  go  forward  alone.  These 
mercenaries  fought  bravely,  and  killed  and  wounded  many 
of  the  Romans ;  but  at  length  they  were  forced  to  give  way 
before  the  close  steady  orders  of  the  Romans,  and  faiHl  back 
on  their  second  line ;  and  enraged  at  the  cowardice  of  the 
Africans,  they  treated  them  as  enemies.  The  Gartha-' 
ginians  thus  assailed  at  the  one  time  by  the  Romans  and 
by  their  own  mercenaries,  gathered  courage  from  despair, 
and  fought  with  desperation.  They  threw  &e  Hastates  into 
confusion ;  the  Principes  then  advanced  against  them  t  the 
slaughter  of  them  and  their  mercenaries  was  immense  2 
Hannibal  would  not  allow  the  fugitives  to  mingle  with  his 
reserve,  and  they  were  obliged  to  scatter  over  fiie  plain. 

The  bodies  and  arms  of  &e  slain  lay  in  such  heaps  that 
it  was  difficult  for  the  Roman  troops  to  move  forward  in 
regular  order  over  them.  Scipio  therefore,  having  sounded 
the  recall  for  the  Hastates,  who  were  in  pursuit  of  the  flying 
foes,  made  them  form  beyond  the  heaps  of  slain ;  then  in- 
creasing the  depth  of  the  Principes  and  Triarians  on  the 
wings,  he  advanced  with  them  over  the  dead  bodies,  and 
on  coming  up  with  the  Hastates  led  the  whole  force  a^Jnst 
Hannibal's  reserve.  It  was  now  that  the  battle  might  be 
said  to  commence  in  reality.  The  numbers  were  nearly 
equal*,  their  arms  the  same,  their  courage  and  discipline 
a£ke.  Long  was  the  contest  doubtful ;  at  length  fortune, 
or  rather  the  destiny  of  Rome,  favoured  the  Romans.  Lse- 
liuB  and  Masinissa  returning  from  the  pursuit  fell  on  the 
rear  of  Hannibal's  troops,  and  thus  assailed  in  front  and 
rear  they  were  forced  to  give  way.  The  loss  of  the  Car- 
thaginians in  this  battle  was  20,000  slain,  and  nearly  an 
equal  number  taken ;  that  of  the  victors  was  from  1600  to 
2000  men.  HannilMd  having,  both  before  and  after  the 
battle,  by  the  confession  of  Scipio  himself  and  the  military 
men  of  all  ages,  done  all  that  was  in  man  to  secure  the 
victory,  fled  with  a  few  horsemen  to  Adrum^tom,  whence 
at  the  call  of  the  government  he  proceeded  to  Carthage, 
which  he  had  not  seen  since  he  left  it  six-and-thirty  years 
before.  He  advised  to  sue  for  peace,  as  he  declared  himself 
to  be  beaten  not  merely  in  a  battle  but  in  the  war, — ^meaning 
that  the  resources  of  Carthage  were  all  exhausted. 

*  Polybfos.    Yet  it  con  hardly  be  true. 
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Scipio>  having  taken  the  enemy's  camp,  led  his  anny 
back  to  Utica,  where  finding  a  Roman  fleet  arrived,  he  sent 
Lselius  home  with  the  news  of  his  victory ;  and  desiring  his 
legate  Octavius  to  lead  the  troops  by  land  to  Carthage,  he 
sailed  himself  with  the  fleet  for  tiie  port  of  that  city. 
When  he  came  near  it  he  met  a  ship  adorned  with  olive- 
branches,  on  board  of  which  were  ten  noble  Garthaginians 
come  to  sue  for  peace.  He  desired  them  to  meet  him  at 
Tunis,  whither  he  repaired  when  he  had  taken  a  personal 
survey  of  the  bay  of  Carthage.  When  the  Punic  envoys 
came,  he  held  a  council  of  war ;  all  voices  were  at  first  for 
destroying  Carthage ;  but  Scipio,  aware  of  the  length  and 
difiiculty  of  the  siege,  and  also  apprehensive  of  a  successor 
coming  out  to  rob  him  of  his  glory,  declared  for  peace,  and 
his  officers  readily  acquiesced  in  his  views.  After  repre- 
hending the  Carthaginians  for  their  breach  of  faith,  he 
offered  peace  on  the  following  conditions.  The  Cartha- 
ginians to  retain  all  they  had  possessed  in  Africa  before  the 
war ;  to  make  good  tike  losses  caused  by  their  seiziure  of 
the  ships  during  the  late  truce ;  to  give  up  all  deserters  and 
prisoners,  and  all  their  long  ships  and  elephants  but  ten ; 
not  to  make  war  either  in  or  out  of  Africa  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Romans ;  to  restore  all  his  possessions  to  Masi- 
nissa ;  to  give  three  months'  com  to  the  Roman  army,  and 
pay  tOl  an  answer  should  come  from  Rome ;  to  pay  10,000 
talents  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  a  year ;  and  to  give  one 
hundred  hostages,  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  thirty 
years,  to  be  selected  by  the  Roman  general. 

When  the  deputies  returned  to  Carthage  with  these  terms, 
one  of  the  senators,  it  is  said,  rose  to  object  to  them,  but 
Hannibal  went  and  dragged  him  down  from  the  pulpit.  An 
outcry  being  raised  at  this  breach  of  decorum,  Hannibal 
again  stood  up  and  excused  himself  on  the  score  of  his  igno- 
rance, on  account  of  his  long  absence  firom  home.  He  then 
strongly  urged  to  accept  of  peace  on  the  terms  proposed. 
His  advice  was  followed;  the  peace  was  confirmed  by  the 
Roman  senate  and  people;  and  thus,  after  a  diitration  of 
seventeen  years,  was  terminated  the  second  Punic  war. 

Scipio  having  led  home  his  victorious  army  entered 
Rome  in  triumph.  He  derived  from  his  conquest  the  title 
of  Afridknus,  it  is  not  known  how  conferred,  and  his  was 
the  first  example  of  the  kind  known  at  Rome*. 

*  Livy,  xxz«  4A« 
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ICACEDOiriAK  WAR.— 'FLIGHT  OF  HANNIBAL  FROM  CARTHAGE. 
— ^ANTIOCHUS  IN  GREECE. — INVASION  OF  ASIA  AND  DEFEAT 

OF  ANTIOCHTJ8. DEATH    OF   HANNIBAL.— LAST   DAYS    OF 

8CIPI0. CHARACTERS   OF    HANNIBAL    AND    SCIPIO. WAR 

WITH  PERSEUS  OF  MACEDONIA. CONQUEST  OF  MACEDONIA. 

—TRIUMPH  OF  JBMILIUS  PAULU8. 

The  victory  of  Zama  gave  the  Romans  the  dominion  of  the 
West ;  the  ambitious  senate  then  aspired  to  that  of  the  East, 
and  the  king  of  Macedonia  was  selected  as  the  first  object 
of  attack.  The  people,  wearied  out  with  service  and  con- 
tributions, were  with  some  difficulty  induced  to  give  their 
consent ;  and  war  was  declared  against  Philip  under  the 
pretext  of  his  having  injured  the  allies  of  Rome,  namely,  the 
Athenians,  and  the  kings  of  Egypt  and  Pergamus*. 

Philip  after  the  late  peace  had  been  assiduous  in  aug- 
menting his  fleet  and  army ;  but  instead  of  joining  Han- 
fiibal  when  he  was  in  Italy,  he  employed  himself,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Antiochus  king  of  Syria,  in  seizing  the  islands  and 
the  towns  on  the  coast  of  the  ^Egean,  wlich  were  under 
the  protection  of  Egypt,  whose  king  was  now  a  minor.  This 
engaged  him  in  hostilities  with  the  king  of  Pergamus  and 
€be  Rhodians.    A  Roman  army,  under  the  consul  Sulpicius, 
passed  over  to  Greece  (552)  ;  the  ^tolians  declared  against 
Philip,  and  gradually  the  Boeotians  and  Achaeans  were  in- 
duced to  follow  their  example.     Philip  made  a  gallant  re- 
sistance against  this  formidable  confederacy ;  but  the  con- 
sul T.  QuinctiusFlamininus  gave  him  at  length  (555)  a  com- 
plete defeat  at  Cynoscephalse  in  Thessaly,  and  he  was  forced 
to  sue  for  peace,  which,  however,  he  obtained  on  much 
easier  terms  than  might  have  been  expected,  as  the  Romans 
were  on  the  eve  of  a  war  with  the  king  of  Syria.  The  peace 
with  Philip  was  followed  by  the  celebrated  proclamation  at 
the  Isthmian  Games  of  the  independence  of  those  states  of 
Greece  which  had  been  under  the  Macedonian  dominion; 
for  the  Romans  well  knew  that  thfe  was  the  infallible  way 
to  establish  their  own  supremacy,  as  the  Greeks  would  be 
sure  never  to  unite  for  the  common  good  of  their  country^ 

*  For  this  war  and  the  £6UowxDg  events  see  the  History  of  Greece. 
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After  an  interval  of  a  few  years,  the  long-expected  war 
with  Antiochus  the  Great  of  Syria  broke  out.    The  imme- 
diate occasion  of  it  was  the  discontent  of  the  iEtolians,  who 
being  mortally  offended  with  the  Romans  sent  to  invite  him 
into  Greece.  He  had  been  for  three  years  making  prepara- 
tions for  the  war,  and  he  had  now  at  his  service  the  great- 
est general  of  the  age,  if  he  had  known  how  to  make  use 
of  him.     For  Hannibal  having  been  appointed  one  of  the 
sufFetes  at  Carthage,  and  finding  the  power  of  the  judges 
enormous  in  consequence  of  their  holding  their  office  for 
life,  had  a  law  passed  reducing  it  to  one  year.    This  natu- 
rally raised  him  a  host  of  enemies,  whose  niunber  was  aug- 
mented by  his  financial  reforms ;  for  finding  that  the  public 
revenues  had  been  diverted  into  the  coffers  of  the  magi- 
strates and  persons  of  influence,  while  the  people  were  di- 
rectly taxed  to  pay  the  tribute  to  the  Romans,  he  instituted 
an  inquiry,  and  proved  that  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the 
state  were  abundantly  sufficient  for  all  purposes.    Those 
who  felt  their  incomes  thus  reduced  sought  to  rouse  the 
enmity  of  the  Romans  against  Hannibal,  whom  they  chiarged 
with  a  secret  correspondence  with  Antiochus ;  and  though 
Scipio  strongly  urged  the  indignity  of  the  Roman  senate 
becoming  the  instrument  of  a  faction  in  Carthage,  yet 
hatred  of  Hannibal  prevailed,  and  three  senators  were  seat 
to  Carthage,  ostensively  to  settle  some  disputes  between  the 
Carthaginians  and  Masinissa.     Hannibal,  who  knew  their 
real  object,  left  the  city  secretly  in  the  night,  and  getting 
on  board  a  ship  sailed  to  Tyi-e*    He  thence  went  to  Antioch, 
and  finding  that  Antiochus  was  at  Ephesus  he  proceeded  to 
that  city,  where  he  met  with  a  most  flattering  reception 
from  the  monarch  (557). 

Hannibal,  true  to  his  maxim  that  the  Romans  were  only 
to  be  conquered  in  Italy,  proposed  to  the  king  to  let  him 
have  a  good  fleet  and  10,000  men,  with  which  he  would  pass 
over  to  Afnca,  when  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  induce  the  Car- 
thaginians to  take  arms  again ;  and  if  he  did  not  succeed 
he  would  land  somewhere  in  Italy.  He  would  have  the  king 
meanwhile  to  pass  with  a  large  army  over  to  Greece,  and  to 
remain  there  ready  to  invade  Italy  if  necessary.  Antiochus  at 
first  assented  to  this  plan  of  the  war ;  but  he  afterguards  lent 
an  ear  to  the  suggestions  of  Thoas  the  ^tolian,  who  was  jea- 
lous of  the  great  Carthaginian,  and  gave  it  up.  He  himself 
passed  over  at  length  (560)  to  Greece  with  a  small  army  of 
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10»000  men ;  but  instead  of  acting  at  once  with  vigour,  lie 
loitered  in  Eubcea,  where  he  espoused  a  beautiful  maiden, 
wasted  his  time  in  petty  negotiations  in  Thessaly  and  the 
adjoining  country,  by  which  he  highly  ofFended  kmg  Philip, 
whom  it  was  his  first  duty  to  conciliate,  and  thus  gave  the 
consul  Adlius  Olabrio  time  to  land  his  army  and  enterThes* 
saly.  Antiochus  hastened  from  Eubcea  to  defend  the  pass 
of  Thermopylae  against  him ;  but  he  was  totally  defeated,  and 
forced  to  fly  to  Asia  (561). 

Antiochus  flattered  himself  at  first  that  the  Romans 
would  not  follow  him  into  Asia ;  but  Hannibal  soon  proved 
to  him  that  such  an  expectation  was  a  vain  one,  and  that 
he  must  prepare  for  war.  At  Rome  the  invasion  of  Asia  was 
at  once  resolved  on.  The  two  new  consuls,  G.  Laelius  and 
L.  Sdpio,  were  both  equally  anxious  to  have  the  conduct^ 
ing  of  this  war ;  the  senate  were  mostly  in  favour  of  Ladlius, 
an  officer  of  skill  and  experience,  while  L.  Scipio  was  a  man 
of  very  moderate  abilities.  But  Scipio  Africans  ofiering, 
if  his  brother  was  appointed,  to  go  as  his  legate,  Greece  was 
assigned  to  him  as  his  province  without  any  further  hen- 
tation.  The  Scipios  then,  having  raised  what  troops  were 
requisite,  among  which  5000  of  those  who  had  served 
under  Africdnus  came  as  volunteers,  passed  over  to  Epims 
with  a  force  of  about  13,000  men.  In  Thessaly  Acilius 
delivered  up  to  them  two  legions  which  he  had  imdor  his 
command,  and  beins  supplied  with  provisions  and  every* 
thing  else  they  requu'ed  they  marched  through  Macedonia 
and  Thrace  for  the  Hellespont.  A  Roman  fleet  was  in  the 
iEg^an,  which,  united  with  those  of  Eumenes  of  Pergamus 
and  the  Rhodians,  proved  an  overmatch  for  that  of  Anti- 
ochus, even  though  commanded  by  Hannibal.  When  the 
Seipios  reached  ti^e  Hellespont  they  found  everything  pre- 
pared for  the  passage  by  Eumenes.  They  crossed  without 
any  opposition ;  and  as  this  was  the  time  for  moving  the 
Ancitia  at  Rome,  P.  Scipio,  who  was  one  of  the  Salii,  caused 
the  army  to  make  a  halt  of  a  few  days  on  that  account. 

While  they  remained  here  an  envoy  came  from  Antiochus 
proposing'peace,  on  condition  of  his  giving  up  all  claim  to  the 
Grecian  cities  in  Asia  and  paying  one  half  of  the  expenses  of 
the  war.  The  Sdpios  insisted  on  his  paying  all  the  expenses 
of  the  war,  as  he  had  been  the  cause  of  it,  and  evacuating  Asia 
on  this  side  of  Mount  Taurus.  The  envoy  then  applied  pri« 
vately  to  P.  Scipio,  telling  him  that  the  king  would  release 
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without  ransom  Us  8ob>  who  had  fallen  lately  into  his  hands, 
give  him  a  large  quantity  of  gold  and  every  honour  he  could 
bestowj  if  through  his  means  he  could  obtain  more  equitable 
termSc  Scipio  expressed  his  gratitude,  as  a  private  person, 
to  the  king  for  the  offer  to  release  his  son ;  and,  as  a  friend, 
advised  him  to  accept  any  terms  he  could  get,  as  his  case 
-was  hopeless.  The  envoy  retired;  the  Romans  advanced  to 
Ilium,  where  the  consul  ascended  and  offered  sacrifice  to 
Minerva,  tg  the  great  joy  of  the  Ilienses,  who  asserted  them« 
selves  to  be  the  progenitors  of  the  Romans.  They  thence 
advanced  to  the  head  of  the  river  Caicus.  Antiochus,  who 
was  at  Thyatira,  hearing  that  P.  Scipio  was  lying  sick  at 
Elsea,  sent  his  son  to  him,  and  received  in  return  his  thanks, 
and  his  advice  not  to  engage  till  he  had  rejoined  the  army. 
As  in  case  of  defeat  his  only  hopes  lay  in  P.  Scipio,  he  took 
his  counsel,  and  retiring  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Sipylus 
formed  a  strong  camp  near  Magnesia. 

The  consul  advanced,  and  encamped  about  four  miles  off; 
and  as  the  king  seemed  not  inclined  to  fight,  and  the  Ro- 
man soldiers  were  full  of  contempt  for  the  enemy,  and  ola* 
morous  for  action,  it  was  resolved,  if  he  did  not  accept  the 
proffered  battle,  to  storm  his  camp.  But  Antiochus,  fearing 
that  the  spirit  of  his  men  would  sink  if  he  declined  fighting, 
led  them  out  when  he  saw  the  Romans  in  array. 

The  Roman  army,  consisting  of  four  legions,  each  of  5400 
men,  was  drawn  up  in  the  usued  manner,  its  left  resting  on 
a  river ;  8000  Achean  and  Pergamene  foot  were  placed  on 
the  right,  and  beyond  them  the  horse,  about  8000  in  num^ 
ber;  sixteen  African  elephants  were  stationed  in  the  rear. 
The  army  of  Antiochus  consisted  of  62,000  foot,  12,000 
horse,  and  fifty-four  elephants.  His  phalanx  of  16,000 
men  was  drawn  up  in  ten  divisions,  each  of  fifty  men  in 
rank  and  thirty-two  in  file,  with  two  elephants  in  each  of 
the  intervals.  On  the  left  and  right  of  the  phalanx  were 
placed  the  cavalry,  the  light  troops  and  the  remainder  of  the 
elephants,  the  sithed  chariots,  and  Arab  archers,  mounted 
on  dromedaries. 

When  tiie  armies  were  arrayed  there  came  on  a  fog,  with 
a  light  kind  of  rain,  which  relaxed  the  bow-strings,  slings, 
and  daxt-thongs  of  the  numerous  light  troops  of  the  king, 
and  the  darkness  caused  confusion  in  his  long  and  various 
line.  Eumenes  also,  by  a  proper  use  of  the  light  troops^ 
frightened  the  horses  of  the  sithed  chariots,  and  drove 
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I^em  off  the  field.  The  Roman  hozse  then  duorged  that 
of  the  enemy  and  put  it  to  flight;  the  confusion  of  the 
left  wing  extended  to  the  phalangites,  who,  by  their  own 
men  ruiSiing  from  the  left  among  them,  were  prevented 
from  using  their  long  sarissa,  and  were  easily  broken  and 
slau^tered  by  the  Romans,  who  now  also  knew  frojn.  ex* 
perience  how  to  deal  with  the  elephants.  Antiochus,  who 
commanded  in  person  on  the  right,  drove  the  four  turms  or 
troops  of  horse  opposed  to  him,  and  a  part  of  &e  foot,  back 
to  their  camp ;  but  M.  iEmilius,  who  commanded  there, 
rallied  them.  Eumenes'  brother,  Attalus,  came  from  the 
right  vdth  some  horse ;  the  king  turned  and  fled ;  the  rout 
became  general ;  the  slaughter,  as  usual,  enormous :  the 
camp  was  taken  and  pillaged.  The  loss  of  the  Syrians  is 
stated  at  53,000  slain,  1400  taken ;  tibat  of  the  Rcnnans  and 
their  ally  Eumenes  at  only  350  men ! 

All  the  cities  of  the  coast  sent  in  their  submissicm  to  the 
consul,  who  advanced  to  Sardes.  Antiochus  was  at  thb  time 
at  Apam^ :  when  he  learned  that  P.  Scipio,  who  had  not 
been  in  the  battle,  was  arrived,  he  sent  envoys  to  treat  of 
peace  on  any  terms.  The  Romans  had  alr^uly  arranged 
the  conditions  of  peace,  and  P.  Scipio  announced  them  as 
follows :  Antiochus  should  abstain  from  Europe,  and  give 
up  all  Asia  this  side  of  Taurus ;  pay  15,000  Euboio  talents 
for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  500  -down,  1500  wh^i  the 
senate  and  people  ratified  the  peace,  the  remainder  in  twelve 
years,  at  1000  talents  a-year ;  give  Eumenes  400  talents 
and  a  quantity  of  com ;  give  twenty  hostages ;  and,  above 
all,  deliver  up  Hannibal,  Thoas  the  ^Btolian,  and  thsee  other 
Grreeks.  The  king's  envoys  went  direct  to  Rome,  whither 
also  went  Eumenes  ia  person,  and  embassies  from  Rhodes 
and  other  places ;  the  consul  put  his  troops  in  winter-quar- 
ters at  Magnesia,  Tralles,  and  Ephesus. 

At  Rome  the  peace  was  confinned  with  Antiochus.  The 
greater  part  of  the  ceded  territory  was  granted  to  Eumenes, 
Lycia  and  part  of  Caxia  to  the  Rhodians  (whose  usually 
prudent  aristocracy  committed  a  great  error  in  seeking 
this  aggrandisement  of  their  dominion),  and  such  towns  as 
had  taken  part  with  the  Romans  were  freed  from  tribute. 
L.  Scipio  triumphed  on  his  return  to  Rome,  and  assumed 
the  surname  of  Asiaticus,  to  be  in  this  respect  on  an  equa« 
lity  with  his  illustrious  brother. 

Cn.  Manlius  V ulso  succeeded  Scipio  in  Asia,  and  as  the 
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Roman  consuls  now  began  to  regard  it  as  discreditable  and 
unprofitable  to  pass  their  year  without  a  war,  he  looked 
round  him  for  an  enemy  from  whom  he  might  derive  hmt 
and  wealth.  He  fixed  on  the  Grallo- Grecians,  as  the  descend- 
ants of  those  Grauls  were  called  who  had  passed  over  into 
Asia  in  the  time  of  Pyrrhus,  and  won  a  territory  for  them- 
selves, named  from  them  in  after-times  Gkdatia.  He 
stormed  their  fortified  camp  on  Mount  Olympus  in  Mysia« 
gave  them  a  great  defeat  on  the  plains  of  Anc;^,  and  forced 
them  to  sue  for  peace.  The  booty  gained,  the  produce  of 
their  plunder  for  many  years,  was  immense.  Manlius  then 
led  his  army  back  to  the  coast  for  the  winter.  The  next 
year  (564)  ten  commissioners  came  out  to  ratify  the  peace 
with  Antiochus ;  they  added  some  more  conditions,  such  as 
the  surrender  of  his  elephants ;  the  peace  was  then  sworn 
to,  and  the  Romans  evacuated  Asia. 

Hannibal,  when  he  found  that  the  Romans  demanded  him, 
retired  to  Crete,  but  still  not  thinking  himself  safe  he 
left  that  island  and  repaired  to  the  court  of  Prusias,  king  of 
Bithynia,  who  felt  flattered  by  the  presence  of  so  great  a 
man.  But  the  vengeance  of  Rome  did  not  sleep,  and  no 
less  a  person  than  T.  Flamininus  was  sent  (569)  to  demand 
his  death  or  his  surrender.  The  mean-spirited  Prusias,  im- 
mediately after  a  conference  with  the  Roman  envoy,  sent 
soldiers  to  seize  his  illustrious  guest.  Hannibal,  who  it  is 
said  had,  in  expectation  of  treachery,  made  seven  passages, 
open  and  secret,  from  his  house,  attempted  to  escape  by  the 
most  private  one ;  but  finding  it  guarded,  he  had  recourse  to 
the  poison  which  he  always  carried  about  him.  Having 
vented  imprecations  on  Prusias  for  his  breach  of  hospitality, 
he  drank  the  poison,  and  expired,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of 
his  ase. 

It  IS  said  that  Scipio  Africdnus  died  in  the  same  year 
with  his  illustrious  rival,  an  instance  also  of  the  mutability 
of  fortune,  for  the  conqueror  of  Carthage  breathed  his  last 
in  exile !  In  the  year  559  he  had  had  a  specimen  of  the 
instability  of  popular  favour ;  for  while  at  the  consular  elec» 
tions  he  and  all  t^e  Cornelian  gens  exerted  their  influence  in 
&vour  of  his  cousin  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  the  son  of  Cnaeus, 
who  had  been  killed  in  Spain, — and  who  was  himself  of  so 
exemplary  a  character,  that  when  the  statue  of  the  Idsean 
Mother  (Cybele)  was  brought  to  Rome  it  was  committed 
to  his  charge,  as  being  the  best  man  in  the  city, — ^they  were 
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forced  to  yield  to  that  of  the  vain-gloriouaT.  QuinetiusFliir 
mininua,  "who  sued  for  his  brother,  the  profligate  L.  Quio^ 
tius.  Bat»  aa  the  historian  observes,  the  glory  of  FlammJApa 
was  fresher;  he  had  triumphed  ^at  very  year;  whereas 
Afiac&nua  had  been  now  ten  years  in  the  public  view,  i^^d 
Buice  his  victory  over  Hannibal  he  had  been  consul  and 
GeQ8or,^—very  sufficient  reasons  for  the  decline  of  his  favour 
with  the  unmUe  people. 

The  year  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  with  Antiochns 
(565)  the  Q.  PetiUii,  tribunes  of  the  people,  at  the  iustiga- 
tioQ  it  is  said  of  Cato,  cited  Scipio  Afric&nus  before  the 
tribes,  130  answer  various  charges  on  old  and  new  grounds* 
of  which  the  chief  was  that  of  having  taken  bribes  from 
Antiochus,  and  not  having  accounted  for  the  spoil.  So^ip 
was  attended  to  the  Forum  by  an  immense  concourse. ^ 
people ;  he  disdained  to  notice  tibe  charges  against  him ;  in 
a  long  speech  he  enumerated  the  various  actions  he  had 
performed,  and  taking  a  book  from  his  bosom,  "  In  this^'.' 
said  he,  "  is  an  account  of  all  you  virant  to  know."  "  Re^ 
it,"  said  the  tribunes,  "  and  let  it  then  be  deposited  in  the 
treasury."  "  No,"  said  Scipio,  "  I  will  not  oflfer  mya^ 
such  an  insult,"  and  he  tore  the  book  before  their  faces*. 

The  night  came  on ;  the  cause  was  deferred  till  the  next 
day :  at  dawn  the  tribunes  took  their  seat  on  the  Kostra ;  the 
accused,  on  being  cited,  came  before  it,  attended  by  a  crowd 
of  his  friends  and  clients.  ''  This  day,  ye  tribunes  and  Qui- 
rites,"  said  he,  "  I  defeated  Hannibal  in  Africa.  As,  thene- 
fore,  it  should  be  free  from  strife  and  Htigation,  I  will  go 
to  the  Gapitd  and  give  thanks  to  Jupiter  and  the  other  gods 
who  inspired  me  on  this  and  other  days  to  do  good  service 
to  the  state.  Let  whoso  will,  come  with  me  and  pray  the 
gods  that  ye  may  always  have  leaders  like  unto  me*"  He 
ascended  the  Capitol;  all  followed  him,  and  the  tribune^  were 
left  sitting  alone.  He  then  went  round  to  all  the  other 
temples,  still  followed  by  the  people ;  and  tbis  last  day  of 
his  glory  nearly  equalled  that  of  his  triumph  for  conquered 
Afnca.  His  cause  was  put  off  for  some  days  lox^ger ;  but  in 
the  interval,  disgusted  with  the  prospect  of  contests  with 
the  tribunes,  which  his  proud  spirit  oould  ill  brook»  he  re- 
tired to  litemum  in  Campania.  On  his  not  appeariiig,  the 
tribunes  spoke  of  sending  and  dragging  him  before  the  tri- 
bunal; but  their  colleagues  interposed,  especially  H.  Sem- 
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pronittft  Grae6hfi8,  from  "vrhom  it  was  least  expeoted,  aa  he 
iraa  at  enmity  witii  the  Soipioa.  The  senate  thanked  Ghrao* 
chuB  for  his  nohle  conduct  "'^  the  matter  dropped,  and  Sdpio 
dpent  the  remainder  of  his  days  at  litemum.  He  was 
Iraried  there  at  his  own  desire,  that  his  ungftttsM  eontiy 
might  not  eren  possess  his  ashes. 

The  actions  of  the  two  great  men  who  were  now  removed 
from  the  scene  sufficiently  deckre  their  ehametecs.  As  a 
general  Hannibal  is  almost  without  an  equal;  not  a  single  mi- 
fitary  error  can  be  charged  on  him,  and  the  address  widiwhidi 
be  managed  to  keep  an  army  ccnaposed  of  such  discoxdant 
dements  as  his  in  obedience,  even  when  obliged  to  act  on 
the  defensive,  is  astonishing.  The  charges  of  perfidy,  era* 
elty,  and  such  like,  made  against  him  by  tbe  Romaic  wziters* 
are  quite  unfounded,  and  are  belied  by  facts.  Nowhere 
does  Hannibal's  character  appear  so  great  as  when,  after 
the  defeat  at  Zama,  he,  with  unbroken  spirit,  applied  his 
great  mind  to  the  r^orm  of  political  abuses  and  the  reato* 
ration  of  the  finances,  in  the  hopes  of  once  mote  rais« 
ing  his  country  to  independence.  Here  he  shone  the  tme 
patriot. 

The  character  of  his  rival  has  come  down  to  us  under  the 
garb  of  panegyric ;  but  even  after  making  all  due  deductions 
mudi  remains  to  be  admired.  His  nulitary  talents  were 
doubtless  considerable;  of  his  civil  virtues  we  hear  but 
litde,  and  we  cannot  therefore  judge  of  him  as  a  statesman. 
Thou^  a  high  aristocrat,  we  have  seen  that  he  would  not 
hesitate  to  lower  the  authority  of  the  senate  by  appealing 
to  the  people  in  the  gratification  of  his  ambition,  and  we 
certaiidy  cannot  approve  of  the  conduct  of  the  public  man 
who  £sdamed  to  produce  his  accounts  when  demanded.  Of 
his  vaunted  magnammity  and  generosity  we  have  already 
had  occasion  to  c^eak,  and  not  in  very  exalted  terms.  StiU 
Rome  has  but  one  name  in  her  annals  to  place  in  compari- 
son with  Africftnus ;  that  name,  Julius  Caesar,  is  a  greater 
than  his,  perhaps  than  any  other. 

To  return  to  our  narrative.  In  the  period  which  had 
lapsed  since  the  peace' with  Carthage,  there  had  been  an- 
liual  occupation  for  the  Roman  arms  in  Cisalpine  Gaol,  LI- 
guria,  and  Spain.    The  Gauls,  whose  inaction  all  the  time 

*  For  thifl^  and  for  his  similar  conduct  to  L.  Scipio,  the  family  gave 
him  in  marriage  Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  AfHcdnufl.  The  two  oetebrated 
Oiaochi  were  their  wna» 
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HftimiM  was  in  Italy  fieems  hard  to  account  ibr,  tdok  aims 
in  the  year  551,  at  the  instigation  of  one  Haad^bal,'  ifh6 
bad  remained  beUnd  firom  the  army  of  Mago;  th^y  took 
die  cA)lony  of  Flaoentia,  and  met  sereral  consular  and^pfaei 
lorian  armies  in  the  field,  and,  after  sustaining  many  gi^ettt 
defeats,  "were  completely  reduced :  the  ligurians,  xmitig  to 
their  mountams,  made  a  longer  resistance,  but  they  also 
were  bnMigbt  under  the  yoke  of  Rome.  In  Spain  «he^tBM> 
rious  portions  of  its  warlike  population,  ili  brookii^  th^ 
donmiion  of  strangers,  rose  continually  in  arms,  but  mfled 
before  the  discipline  of  the  itoman  legions  and  the^sidlli^of 
their  commanders.  The  celebrated  M.  Porcius  Cat^  when 
consul  (557)  acquired  great  fame  by  his  Tictories  in  tld$ 
country. 

Philip  of  Macedonia,  who  with  all  his  vices  was  stn  able 
prince,  had  long  been  making  preparations  for  a  renewed 
WAT  with  Rome,  which  he  saw  to  be  inevitable.  'He  di^ 
(573)  before  matters  came  to  an  extremity.  His  bob  \and 
successor,  Perseus,  a  man  of  a  very  different  character,-^fbf , 
whUe  he  was  £ree  from  his  father's  love  of  wine  and  Women, 
he  did  not  possess  his  redeeming  qualities,  and  was  deeply 
infected  by  a  mean  spirit  of  avarice,— was  fated  to  make  the 
£nal  trial  of  strength  with  the  Rcnnans.  Bumenes  df  Pen> 
gamus  weAit  Idmself  to  Rome,  to  represent  how  formidable 
Ee  was  become,  and  the  necessity  of  crushing  him ;  t^e  eir- 
voys  of  Penseus  tried  in  vain  to  justify  him  in  the  eyesdf 
the  jealous  senate ;  war  was  declared  (580)  against  1^  da 
the  usual  pretext  of  his  injuring  the  allies  of  Rome,  and  llie 
conduct  of  it  was  committed  to  P.  Lidnius  Grasenis,  one  «llf 
the  consuls  for  the  ensuing  year.  '■'* 

The  Macedonian  army  amounted  to  39,000  foot,  one  htM 
of  whom  were  phalangites,  and  4000  horse,  the  krgesttiilft 
Macedonia  had  sent  to  the  field  since  the  time  of  Mekvaedat 
the  G^at.  Perseus  entered  Thessaly  at  the  head  of  ^k& 
army,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Roman  legions  entered  It 
from  Epfrus.  An  engagement  of  cavalry  took  place  not 
fat  from  the  FendOs,  in  which  the  advcntage  wasttcfekiedly 
on  the  side  of  the  king.  In  another  encounter  dueceai^  Hkhb 
on  the  side  of  the  Romans;  after  which  Perseus  led'  fa&s 
troops  home  for  the  winter,  and  Licinius  quartef^d  his  in 
Thessaly  and  Bceotia. 

Nothing  deserving  of  note  occurred  in  the  following  year. 
In  t^  spamg  of  5B9  tite  consul  Q.  MaveiuiPhilipimS'ka 
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hitwmyiOTfa  the  Caxabunita  mcnuitiuiitf  into  Mafi^Aoj^^ 
and  PerafftiB,  instead  of  occiqpykig  the  pas9^  io.  th«  rear 
Hnd  cutting  off  his  supplies  from  Thesaalj,  cowai^y  retired 
hf^ati  Um»  and  allowed  him  to  mvage  nU  th&aoutbof.Mit^ 
Qed^miA*  Marcius  returned  to  TTiessaly  for .  the  wiut^^  nud 
m  lhe.«pnng  (584)  the  new  consul,  L»  iS^nuliusPaohis,  a 
anikn  pf  high  cousideratioQ^  of  great  talent,  fuiid  who  had  in 
^,lbciAier  ecHftsulate  gained  mucJ^  fame  in  Spain^  came  out  to 
^^e*  .tb^  (GODiiiiand* 

.  Meantime  the  wretched  avarice  of  Paveus  was  puttbg 
an  end  to  every  chance  he  had  of  success.  Bum^ieik  had 
K^ered,  for  the  sum  of  1500  talents,  to  ahstain  from  taJdng 
IMtin  the  war,  and  to  endeavour  to  negotiate  a  peace  for 
him :  Perseus  gladly  embraced  the  offer,  and  was  ready 
ffQjQUgh  to  arrange  about  the  hostages  which  Eumenes  agreed 
fso  giv0 1  but  he  hesitated  to  give  the  money  till  he  had  had 
the  value  for  it,  and  he  proposed  that  it  should  be  deposited 
in  the  temple  at  Samothrace  till  the  war  was  ended.  As 
Samothrace  belonged  to  Perseus,  Eiunenes  saw  he  was  not 
tp  be  tmsted,  and  he  broke  off  the  negotiation.  Again^  a 
body  of  Gauls  of  10,000  horse  and  10^000  foot,  bam  bet- 
]FOnd  the  Ister,  to  whom  he  had  promised  large  pay,  were 
BOW  at  hand;  Perseus  sought  to  circumvent  ti^em  and  save 
bis  money,  and  the  offended  barbarians  ravaged  Thrace  and 
setiuioed  home*  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  h^torian,  that  if 
he- had  kept  his  word  with  tibiese  Gauls,  and  sent  than  into 
jThesAaly*  the  situation  of  the  Roman  army,  placed  thus  be^ 
tween  two  armies,  might  have  been  very  penlous.  Lastly, 
Jbe  agreed  to  give  Gentius,  king  of  lUyria,  300  talents  if  he 
went  to  war  with  the  Romans :  he  sent  ten  oi  them  at  once, 
and  dveoted  those  who  bore  the  remainder  to  go  very 
fdimly;  meantime  his  ambassador  kept  urging  Gentius, 
whw  to  please  him,  seized  two  Roman  envoys  who  arrived 
just  than,  and  imprisoned  them.  Perseus  thinking  him  now 
jfoUy  ciomnujtted  with  the  Romans  by  this  act,  sent  to  recall 
tite  Best  of  his  money. 

Baulus  led  his  army  without  delay  mto  Macedonia,  and 
]a',tha  neighbourhood  of  Pydna  he  foveed  the  crafty  Pexaeus 
to  oomo  to  an  engagmnent*  The  victory  was  speedy  and 
decisivB  on  the  side.of  the  Romans ;  the  Macedonian  horse 
fled,  the  king  setting  the  example,  and  the  phalanx  thus  left 
exposed  was  eut  to  pieoes^  Perseus  fled  with  his  treasures 
tcft  Amfdiipoli^  and  tiiieuce  to  the  aacxed  isle  of  Samothrace. 
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All  Macedonia  mibmitted  to  the  conaul,  who  tlien  adfuioad' 
to  Amphipolis  after  PerBeos,  who  in  yam  sent  lettcra  suing 
for  fELTour. 

Meantime  the  prsetor  Gn.  Octayius  was  come  with  hia 
fleet  to  Samothrace.  He  sought  ineffectually  to  induce 
Perseus  to  surrender,  and  then  so  wrought  on  tiie  people  of 
the  island,  that  the  unhappy  prineei  considering  himself 
no  longer  salie,  resolved  to  ti^*  to  escape  to  Cotys,  king  of 
Thrace,  his  only  remaining  ally.  A  Cretan  ship-master  un- 
dertook to  convey  him  away  secretly ;  provisions,  and  as 
much  money  as  could  be  carried  thither  unobserved,  were 
put  on  board  his  bark  in  the  evening,  and  at  midnight  the 
king  left  the  temple  secretly  and  proceeded  to  the  appointed 
spot.  But  no  bark  was  there ;  the  Cretan,  false  as  any  of 
his  countrymen,  had  set  sail  for  Crete  as  soon  as  it  was  dark. 
Perseus  having  wandered  about  the  shore  till  near  daylight 
slunk  back  and  concealed  himself  in  a  comer  of  the  temple. 
He  was  soon  obliged  to  surrender  to  Octavius,  by  whom  he 
was  conveyed  to  the  consul.  Macedonia  was,  by  the  direc- 
tion of  the  senate,  divided  into  four  republics,  betweea 
which  there  was  to  be  neither  coniwbium  nor  cemmerehm  i 
each  was  to  defray  the  expenses  of  its  own  government,  and 
pay  to  Rome  one  half  of  the  tribute  it  had  paid  to  I3i6  kings ; 
the  silver  and  gold  mines  were  not  to  be  wrought,  no  Mp^ 
timber  was  to  be  felled,  no  troops  kept  except  on  the  ^Km* 
tiers ;  all  who  had  held  any  of&ce,  civil  or  military,  tender 
Pereeus  were  ordered  to  quit  Macedonia  and  go  and  live  in 
Italy,  lest  if  diey  remained  at  home  they  should  raise  difeft«nr- 
bances.  In  Greece  the  lovers  of  their  country  were  put  to 
death  or  removed  to  Italy,  under  pretext  of  their  ha^g 
favoured  the  cause  of  Perseus,  and  the  administration  6f 
afiairs  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  tools  of  Rome. 

Paulus  on  his  return  to  Rome  celebrated  Ms  triuili{]lh 
with  great  magnificence.  His  soldiers,  because  he  had 
maintained  rigid  discipline  and  had  given  them  less  of  the 
booty  than  they  had  expected,  and  instigated  by  Ser;  Sid* 
picius  Oalba,  one  of  tiieir  tribunes,  a  personal  enemy  to 
Paulus,  tried  to  prevent  it ;  but  liie  eloquence  of  M<  Servi^ 
lius  and  others  prevailed.  Perseus  and  his  ehildr^si,  ex^ 
amples  of  the  mutability  of  fortune,  preceded  the  car  of  the 
victor.  After  the  triumph,  Perseus  was  confined  at  Alba  in 
the  Marsian  land^  where  he  died  a  few  years  after. 
«  Octavius  was  allowed  to  celebrate  a  naval  triumj^;  and 
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Ai^dtn>  who  httd  in  thkty  days  reduced  lUyriaandlimdB 
Qentiiis  aoid  all  his  family  oaptiTes^  also  triumphed  for  that 
country. 


CHAPTER  VIIL* 

AFFAIRS  OF  CARTHAGE.— THIRD   PUHIC  WAR. — DE8CRIFTI0X 

OF    CARTHAGE. ILL   SUCCESS    OF  THE  ROMANS. SClPIO 

MADE  CONSUL.— -HE  SATES  MANCINUS.| — RESTORES  DISCI- 
PLINE IN  THE  ARMT. ^ATTACK  ON  CARTHAGE. ATTEMPT 

TO  CLOSE  THE  HARBOUR.— CAPTURE  AND  DESTRUCTION  OF 
CARTHAGE. — REDUCTION  OF  MACEDONIA  AND  GREECE  TO 
PROVINCES. 

AftB9  the  conclusion  of  the  Hannibalian  war,  the  Cartha- 
ginians seemed  disposed  to  remain  at  peace ;  but  the  am- 
bition of  their  neighbour  Masinissa,  whose  life,  to  their  mis- 
fcnrtune,  was  extended  to  beyond  ninety  years,  would  not 
allow  fhem  to  rest.  He  was  continually  encroaching  on 
their  territory  and  seizing  their  subject  towns*  The  Roman 
senate,  when  appealed  to  as  the  common  superior,  sent  out 
<x>miiii8sioner8,  who  almost  inyariably  decided  in  fayour  of 
Masinissa,  and  he  gradually  extended  his  dominion  from  the 
ocean  inlsunds  to  Ihe  Syrtei». 

On  one  of  these  occasions  M.  Porcius  Cato  was  one  of 
those  sent  out;  and  when  he  saw  the  fertility  of  the  Car- 
thaginian territory  and  its  high  state  of  culture,  and  the 
atrength,  wealth,  and  population  of  the  dty,  he  became 
ppprdiensive  of  its  yet  endangering  the  power  of  Rome ; 
his  vanity  also,  of  winch  he  had  a  laiqge  share,  was  wounded, 
because  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  manifestly  in  the  right, 
would  not  acquiesce  at  once  in  the  decision  of  himself  and 
his  celleagaes ;  and  he  returned  to  Rome  full  of  bittexness 
against  &eniu  Henceforth  he  concluded  all  his  speeches  in  the 
senate  with  these  words,  « I  also  think  that  Carthage  should 

*  Henceforth  Livy  falls  us,  as  we  have  only  the  epitomes  of  his  re- 
maining books.  Onr  principal  authority  for  fthis  and  the  foflowing  chap- 
ter is  Appian. 


be  aeatrpyed'*'/'  Oa Oie other  eide  g^ijAoNai^^  ^Sk^^Hfim 
a rf gaird  to  jttstiioe« oir>  as  it ia 8aid« penuaded that  theonlir 
IDode  of  i^avmg  Rome  from  the  corruption  to  which  she  jmmi 
tending  was  to  keep  up  a  forxiddable  rivtd  to  hearj  ^tmnu^ 
ou^ly  oppoised  this  course.  The  majority,  however*  indined 
to  the  opmion  of  Cato ;  it  was  resolved  to  lay  hold  on  this 
first  plausible  pretext  for  declaring  war>  and  to  those,  whet 
were  so  disposed  a  pretext  was  not  long  wanting.  - 1 

At  Carthage  there  werp  three  parties :  the  Rcnaani  the 
Numidian,  and  the  popular  party.  This  last,  which»  witih 
all  its  faults,  alone  was  patriotic,  drove  out  of  the  city  about 
forty  of  the  principal  of  the  Numidian  party,  aoid  made  the 
people  swear  nerer  to  re-admit  them  or  listen  to  any  proposals 
for  their  return.  The  exiles  repaired  to  Masinissa,  w1m>  aeni 
his  sons  Micipsa  and  Gulussa  to  Carthage  on  their  befaatf  i 
But  Carthalo,  a  leader  of  the  popular  party,  shut  the  gates 
against  them,  and  Hamilcar,  the  other  popular  leader,  fellMim 
Gulussa  as  he  was  coming  again,  and  killed  some  of  thosei 
who  attended  him.  This  give  occasion  to  a  war;  abattlenraa 
bought  between  Masinissa  and  the  Punic  troops  led  by  Hasn 
dn^,  which  lasted  from  morning  to  night  without  beiti^ 
eompletdy  decided.  But  Masinissa  having  indbsed  tile 
Funic  army  on  a  hill,  starved  them  into  a  surrender*;^  .and 
Gulussa,  as  they  were  departing  unarmed,  fell  oo^  and: 
slaughtered  tiiem  all.  The  Cartha^nians  lost  no  time  iH 
sen£ng  to  Rome  to  justify  themselves,  having  previously^ 
passed  sentence  of  death  on  Hasdrubal,  Carthalo,  and  1^0; 
other  authors  of  the  war.  The  senate,  however,  woiJd  acci^t' 
no  excuse ;  and,  after  various  efforts  on  the  psirtof  the  Gav«. 
thaginians  to  avert  it,  war  was  proclaimed  against  thUStn/ 
(603),  and  the  conduct  of  it  committed  to  the  consuls  L.  Kfor^ 
cius  Censorinus  and  M.  Manilius  Nepos,  with  secret  oideiB' 
not  to  desist  from  it  till  Carthage  was  de^;(&yfed«  Xbwi 
army  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  80,000  loot  and  4000  faOnOi  •: 
which  had  been  previously  prepared  for  this  war» 

The  Carthaginiass  learned  almost  at  the  same  taoBieiit 
the  declaration  of  war  and  the  sailing  of  the  Romaft  armyi: 
They  Saw  themselves  without  ships  (for  they  had  b^n  iift»n 
hibited  to  build  any),  wi&outan  atty  (even  Utiica#  sot 


*  Plut.  Cato  Major.  26;  27.  Cato  one  day  in  the  senate-house  let  fall 
from  his  ^o^a  some  fine  African  figs,  and  when  the  senators  admired  them 
he  said,  "  The  country  tliat  produces  these  18  but  three  days*  6ail  from 
Rome." 


^»i>  want  WAtt^  S?ft 

Wfite^fit^m-O^k  dtf,  faaving  jdined  tiie  Roma&ft);  Hvithout 
oieec^ntibies,  or  eren  supplies  of  com,  and^beflower  of  th^ir 
youth  having  been  so  lately  cut  off  by  MasinJssa.    Hiey 
agoki'Seiit  an  embassy  to  Rome^  to  msjceli  formal  surren* 
dexi  <4l  tbelr  dty .    The  senate  replied  that  if  ^xdthiti  thirty^ 
day»«1iiey  sent  three  hundred  chSdren  of  the  nol^est  fatni-^ 
lieS'as  hostages  to  the  coibsuIs  in  SicUy,  and  did  whatever 
they  commanded  them,  they  should  be  allowed  to  be  free 
and  governed  by  then?  own  laws,  and  retain  all  the  territory 
tiley  possessed  in  Africa.  At  the  same  time  secret  orders  wer^ 
lent  to  the  consuls  to  abide  by  their  original  instructions. 
'-*•■  The  Carthaginians  became  somewhat  suspicious  at  no 
motion  of  their  city  having  been  made  by  the  senate.  They 
lowevei^  resolved  to  obey,  and  leave  no  pretext  for  attack- 
ing them ;  the  hostages  were  sent  to  Lilybseum,  amidst  the 
tears,  and  lamentations  of  their  parents  and  relatives.   The 
oeMQSuls  straightway  transmitted  them  to  Rome,  and  theii 
toid  the  Caridiaginians  they  wonld  settle  the  remaining 
matters  at  Utica,  to  which  place  they  lost  no  time  in  pass* 
ing  over ;  and  when  the  Funic  envoys  came  to  learn  their 
will,  they  said  that  as  the  Carthaginians  had  declared  their 
wifiAi  and  resolution  to  live  at  peace  they  could  have  no  need 
for  antts^and  wei^ons ;  they  therefore  required  them  to  de-^ 
liver  up  all  that  tiiey  had.  This  mandate  also  was  obeyed:^ 
200/000  sets  of  armour,  vidth  weapons  of  all  kinds  in  pro«« 
portion,  were  brought  on  waggons  into  the  Roman  camp; 
ae^mpanied  by  the  priests,  the  senators,  and  the  chief  per- 
ttofud^&i  Uie  dty.   Censorinus  then,  having  praised  dieir  diH- 
geace  and  ready  obedience,  announced  to  them  the  further' 
will'  of  the  senate;  which  was  that  they  should  quit  Car- 
t^iagd,  %fatteh  the  Romans  intended  to  level,  and  build  an- 
other tcywn-  in  any  part  of  their  territory  they  pleased,  but 
not  within  leiss  thsjo.  ten  miles  of  the  sea.  The  moment  they 
haardthis^^rt^iless  command  they  abandoned  themselves  to 
every  extravaganee  of  grief  and  despair ;  they  rolled  them- 
setosoo  t^e  ground^  they  tore  their  garments  and  their  hair, 
ihffjrhe^  tiieir  breast  and  &x^b,  they  called  on  tiie'  gods,  they 
abufiji&d  the  Romaais  Icnr  their  tieaohery  and  deceit.    When 
they  xd^KArered  from  thdr  pftroxysm  they  spoke  again,  re- 
questing to  be  allowed  to  send  an  embassy  to  Rome.   The 
consul  said  this  woiUd  be  to  no  purpose,  for  thq  will  of  the 
senate  mi^t  be  carried  into  effect.  lliey  then  departed,  with 
melancholy  forebodings  of  the  reception  they  might  meet 

1^5 
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irHHathcmief  and  Boitae  of  tiiem  ran  away  on  the  iioad>  teiiw 
ing  to  ftu^  tiie  enraged  populace.  CenaorfBUB  foitiiwitli 
Bent  twenty  ships  to  cast  anchor  before  Carthage* 

The  people,  wlio  were  anxiously  waiting  tiiecr  retufv; 
when  they  saw  their  downcast  melancholy  looks,  gave  way 
to  despair  and  lamented  aloud.  The  envoys  passed  on  « 
silence  to  the  senate-house,  and  there  made  known  tii«  inex« 
orable  resolve  of  Rome.  When  the  senators  heard  it  tiiey 
groaned  and  wept  aloud ;  the  people  without  joined  in  their 
lamentations,  then  giving  way  to  rage  they  rushed  in  and 
tore  to  peces  tiie  principal  advisers  of  the  ddivery  of  the 
hostages  and  arms  *,  they  stoned  the  ambassadors  and-dio^* 
ged  them  about  tiie  city ;  they  then  fell  on  and  abused  iii 
various  ways  such  Italians  as  happened  to  be  still  thetei 
The  senate  that  very  day  resolved  on  war ;  they  pitx^kimed 
liberty  to  the  slaves,  they  chose  Hasdrubid,  wbom  they  had 
condemned  to  death,  and  who  was  at  a  place  called  NejdwM 
ris  at  the  head  of  a  force  of  20,000  men,  general  for  the 
exterior,  and  another  Hasdrubal,  the  grandson  of  Masmisaa^ 
for  the  city ;  and  having  again  vainly  applied  to  the  consala 
for  a  truce  that  they  might  send  envoys  to  Rome,  tiiey  pre- 
pared vigorously  for  defence,  resolved  to  endure  tiiie  last 
tatiier  than  abandon  their  city.  The  temples  and  other 
sacred  places  were  turned  into  workshops,  men  and  women 
Wrought  day  and  night  in  the  manufacture  of  arms,  and  tiie 
women  cut  oiF  tiieir  long  hair  that  it  might  be  twisted  into 
bowstrings.  The  consuls  meantime,  though  urged  by  Ma^ 
sinissa,  did  not  advance  against  tiie  city,  either  tihrou^  dis^ 
like  of  the  unpleasant  task,  or  because  they  thought  ttot 
they  could  take  it  whenever  they  pleased.  At  length  they 
led  their  troops  to  the  attack  of  the  town. 

The  city  of  Carthage  lay  on  a  peninsula  at  the  bottom  ci 
a  large  bay ;  at  its  neck,  which  was  neariy  three  miks  in 
width,  stood  the  citadel,  B3rr8a,  on  a  rock  whose  smmxdt 
was  occupied  by  the  temple  of  iEsculapius :  from  tiie  neck 
on  the  east  ran  a  narrow  belt  or  tongue  of  land,  between 
the  lake  of  Tunis  and  the  sea :  at  a  littie  distance  inland 
^extended  a  rocky  ridge,  through  which  narrow  passes  had 
been  hewn.  The  harbour  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  pen* 
insula';  it  was  double,  consisting  of  an  outer  and  an  inner 
one,  and  its  mouth,  which  was  seventy  feet  wide,  was  se- 
cured with  iron  chains ;  the  outer  harbour  was  surrounded 
by  a  quay  for  the  landing  of  goods.    The  inner  one,  named 
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Ootiiiodi  VTBM  for  the  ships  of  war ;  its  only  e&tranee  was 
liinRigli  the  outer  one,  and  it  was  defended  by  a  double 
well ;  in  its  centre  was  an  elevated  island,  on  which  stood 
tiie  admiral's  house,  whence  there  was  a  new  out  over  the 
open  sea^  Cothon  was  able  to  contain  220  ships,  and  was 
provided  with  all  the  requisite  magazines;  A  single  wall 
environed  the  whole  city,  while  tiiat  of  Byrsa  was  triple, 
each  waH  being  80  ells  high  exclusive  of  the  battlements ; 
at  intenneds  of  200  feet  were  towers  four  stories  high.  A 
double  row  of  vaults  ran  round  each  wall,  the  lower  one 
ocmtidning  stalls  for  300  elephants  and  4000  horses,  with 
granaries  for  their  fodder ;  the  upper,  barrados  for  20,000 
foot  and  4000  horse.  Three  streets  ran  from  Byrsa  to  the 
market,  which  was  near  Cothon,  which  haibour  gave  name 
to  this  quarter  of  the  town.  That  part  of  the  town  which 
lay  to  the  wtsst  and  north  was  named  Megara'*';  it  was 
more  tlunly  inhabited,  and  full  of  gardens  divided  by  walls 
and  hedges.  The  city  was  in  compass  tWenty-three  miles, 
and  is  said  to  have  at  this  time  contained  700,000  inha^ 
hfitants. 

The  constds  divided  their  forees ;  Censoilnus  attacked 
from  his  ships  the  wall  where  it  was  weakest,  at  the  angle 
of  ttie  isthmus ;  Manilius  attempted  to  fill  the  ditch  and 
earry  tlie  outer  works  of  the  great  wall.  They  reckoned 
on  no  resistance ;  but  their  expectations  were  deceived,  and 
tiiey- were  forced  to  retire.  Censorinus  then  constructed 
two  large  battering-rams,  vrith  which  he  threw  down  a 
part  of  the  wall  near  the  belt;  the  Carthaginians  partly 
r^uilt  it  during  the  night,  and  next  day  they  drove  out 
with  loss  such  of  the  Romans  as  had  entered  by  the  breach; 
They  had  also  in  the  night  made  a  sally  and  burnt  the  en- 
gines of  the  besiegers.  It  being  now  tiie  dogdays,  and 
Gensorinus  finding  the  situation  of  his  camp,  close  to  a  lake 
of  standing  water,  unwholesome,  removed  to  the  sea-shore. 
The  Carthaginians  then,  watching  when  the  wind  blew 
strong  from  the  sea  on  the  Roman  station,  used  to  fill 
small  vessels  with  combustibles,  to  which  they  set  fire,  and 
spreading  the  sails  of  these  vessels  let  the  wind  drive  them 
on  the  Roman  ships,  many  of  which  were  thus  destroyed. 

Censorinus  having  gone  to  Rome  for  tiie  elections,  the  Car- 

^  Thi»  is  {HTobably  a  Greek  corruption  of  Magaria  or  Magaliai  Unit 
Off  dn»UingSf  connected  with  thq  Hebrew  magiTf  *  dwelling.* 
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^^•giiuMts  became  more  (taring,  and  tbey  TtaMrwlk  jh0v 
.tmnal  i^ttack  on  the  camp  of  MtmiHus*  in  which  they^wonii 
.hm^  auQceeded  but  for  the  presence  of  mind  ofSc^iio^ 
oae  pf  the  tribuneSj  who  led  out  the  horae  at  the.rearjcif 
tbedip\p  and  fell  on  them  unexpectedly.  A  aewndianai- 
.ti^lVIQl  fttltuok  wfu»  ioroBtrated  by  tiie  same  Scqna^^wbo.waa 
now  the  life  and  soul  of  the  army.  Manilius  tilien».  pcminffy 
to  th«  adnce  of  Seipio,  led  Ms  troopni  to  Nepheris  against 
,  HaA^bal .;  but  he  was  forced  to  retire  with  1qs8»  and  lour 
entire  cohorts  would  have  been  cut  off  but  for  the  vaknir 
and  the  skill  of  Sdpio.  Shortly  after,  when  eommiasaoiierf^ 
came  out  from  Rome  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  tibei  want 
of  success,  Manilius  and  his  officers,  laying  aside  Blljealoo^y, 
hpre  testimony  to  the  merits  of  Scipio ;  the  affection  oBti^e 
army  for  him  wa3  also  manifest;  of  all  which  tiie  clum* 
missioners  infonned  the  senate  and  people  on  their  re*' 
turn*  Masinissa  dying  at  this  time,  left  the  regulation/ of 
Im  kingdom  to  Sdpio,  who  divided  the  regal  office  fianong 
tbe  three  legitimate  sons  of  the  deceased  monarch ;  giving 
the  capital  and  the  chief  dignity  to  Micipsa,  the  eldest,  the 
Daanagement  of  the  foreign  relations  to  Ghilnssa,  and  tine 
administration  of  justice  to  Mastanabal.  Scipio  also  in»- 
duioed  Himilco  Famseas,  a  Punic  commander,  who  liad 
.bitherto  done  the  Romans  much  mischief » to  desert  to  ikani 
with  2200  horse. 

In  the  spring  (604)  the  new  consul  L.  Calpumiiis  Pi86 
came  out  to  take  t^e  command  of  the  army,  and  thepraotor 
>L.  Hostilius  Mandnus  that  of  the  fleet.  They  attad^ 
the  town  of  Clupea  by  sea  and  land,  bat  were  repulsed; 
and  CaJ^umius  then  spent  the  whole  summer  ta  no  pur- 
pose in  the  siege  of  Hippagreta,  a  strong  town  between 
Carthage  and  Utica.  The  Carthaginians,  elevated  by  ihei^ 
unexpected  good  fortune,  were  now  masters  of  the  country ; 
they  insulted  the  Romans,  and  endeavoured  to  detach  ttie 
Numidians.  Hasdrubal,  proud  of  his  successes  over  Ma^ 
nilius,  aspired  to  the  command  in  the  city;  h(e  accused 
tibie  oth^r  Hasdrubal  of  having  intelligence  with,  hb  undie 
Gulussa,  who  was  in  the  Roman  camp ;  and  when  this  last* 
on  being  charged  vdtk  it  in  the  senate,  hesitated  Iram  aur- 
prise^  the  senators  fell. on  and  killed  him.  with  ti^eaeats; 
and  his  rival  thus  gained  his  object. 

Ilie  elections  now  cajpae  on  at,Rome;  Scipio  was  tiiere 
as  a  candidate  for  the  ^dileslup ;.all  eyes r  were  turoedM 


fantf,  Hs>Mmi6,  donbdesa  weite  notidTr  «id  tiie  letlcafs 
jfromthe  soldiers  in  Africa  represented  hiih  as  the  <ml]r  man 
jiUje  to  take  Carthage.  The  tribes  therefore  resolved  to 
WkeiiiBi  coQBii)  though  he  hvbs  not  of  tlie  proper  age*.  Ttte 
fvesiding  eonsul  opposed  in  vain ;  he  was  ^kpetedi  ami  the 
f»Bepkiiur&er  assumed  the  power  of  assigning  him  A&im 
^Sarhia  prsnnoe. 

•  This  ^etamted  man  was  son  to  ^milius  Paulns,  the 
oonpievor  of  Macedonia.  He  had  been  adopted  by  Scipio 
iAud  -son  of  A£icftnus ;  the  Greek  historian  Polybius  and  tbe 
philosopher  Panatius  were  his  instructors  and  Mesnds ;  and 
lie  had  already  distinguished  himself  as  a  solcGer  bcMli  in 
$paint  and  Afnoa. 

The  very  evening  that  Scipio  arrived  at  Utioa  (605)  he 
had  again  an  opportunity  of  saving  a  part  of  the  Roman 
aimy ;  lor  Mandnus,  a  vain  rash  man,  having  brought  t^ 
iflect  dbee  to  Carthage,  and  observing  a  part  of  t£e  wall 
flverthe  cliffs  left  unguarded,  landed  some  of  his  men,  who 
inounted  to  the  wall.  The  Carthaginians  opened  a  gate 
and  came  to  attack  them,  the  Romans  drove  them  baek 
stidcatered  the  town ;  Mancinus  landed  more  men,  and  ai3 
it  was  now  evening  he  sent  off  to  Utica,  requiring  provisions 
and  a  reinforcement  to  be  sent  without  delay,  or  else  they 
would  never  be  able  to  keep  their  position.  Scipio,  who 
arrived  that  evening,  received  about  midnight  the  letters  of 
Maneinus ;  he  ordered  the  soldiers  he  had  brought  with 
him  and  the  serviceable  Uticans  to  get  oa  board  at  onc^, 
and  he  set  forth  in  the  last  watch,  directing  his  men  tb 
stoad  erect  on  the  decks  and  let  themselves  be  seen ;  hb 
also  released  a  prisoner,  and  sent  him  to  tell  at  Carthage 
that  Soipio  was  coming.  Mancinus  meantime  viras  hard 
pressed  by  the  enemies,  who  attacked  him  at  dawn ;  he 
placed  500  men  who  had  armour,  around  the  remainder 
(3000  men)  who  had  none ;  but  this  availed  them  not ;  they 
were  on  ihe  point  of  being  forced  down  the  cliffs  when 
Scipio  appeared/  The  Carthaginians,  who  expected  him, 
£^  baek.a  little,  amd  he  lost  no  time  in  taking  off  Mancinus 
aoad.  hia  companions  in  peril. 

On  his  taking  tiie  command,  finding  extreme  laxity  of 
disci^iine  and  disorder  in  the  army,  in  consequence  of  the 

*  Ttelttwfiil  Bgk  for  the  edn&ul&teat  this  thne  wM  forty-three  years, 
l»idSkgviii.«vaafiilythirt^«ight«  .  . 


nei^Sgaso^  (rf  Kio>  Beipio  etitted  an  U9aMy,  ahd  haTb&g 
upbraided  die  soldien  iri&  fbeir  conduct*  dedaved  bis 
resolution  of  wnii>i»^ining  strict  diseipUne ;  he  ordered  all 
suttters,  camp-foUowerSi  and  other  useless  and  pemieiotts 
people  to  quit  the  camp,  which  he  now  moyed  to  withJn  a 
little  distance  of  Carthage.  The  Gavthaginians  also  formed 
a  camp  about  half  a  nule  from  their  wslUs,  which  Hasdru- 
hal  entered  at  the  head  of  6000  fbot  an^  1000  horse>  all 
seasoned  troops. 

When  Scipio  thought  the  discipline  of  his  men  sufficiently 
revived,  he  resolved  to  attempt  a  night-attack  on  the  Me- 
gara ;  but  being  perceived  by  the  defenders,  the  Romans 
could  not  scale  the  walls.  Scipio  then  observing  a  turret 
(probably  a  garden  one)  which  belonged  to  some  indvate 
person,  and  was  dose  to  the  wall  and  of  the  same  hdght 
with  it,  made  some  of  his  men  ascend  it  These  drove 
down  with  their  missiles  those  on  the  walls  opposite  them* 
and  then  laying  planks  and  boards  across  got  on  the  wall* 
oud  jumping  down  opened  a  gate  to  admit  Sdpio,  who  ^n* 
tered  wi^  ^MO  men.  The  Punic  soldiers  fled  to  the  Byrsa* 
thinking  that  the  rest  of  the  town  was  taken,  and  those  in 
the  camp  hearing  the  tumult  ran  thither  also ;  but  Scipio, 
finding  the  Mcgara  fiiU  of  gardens  with  trees  and  hedges 
and  ditches  filled  with  water,  and  therefore  unsafe  for  an 
invader,  withdrew  his  men  and  went  back  to  his  camp.  In 
the  morning  Hasdrubal,  to  satiate  his  rage,  took  what 
Roman  prisoners  he  had,  and  placing  them  on  the  Walls  in 
sight  of  the  Roman  camp,  mutilated  them  in  a  most  hor<* 
rible  manner,  'and  then  flung  them  down  from  the  Mty 
wallsv  When  the  senate  blamed  him  for  it,  he  put  some  of 
them  to  death,  and  made  himself  in  effect  the  tyrant  of  the 
city. 

Scipio  having  taken  and  burnt  the  deserted  camp  (^  the 
enemy,  formed  a  camp  within  a  dart's  cast  of  their  wall* 
running  from  sea  to  sea  across  the  isthmus,  and  strongly 
fortified  on  all  sides.  By  this  means  he  cut  them  off  from 
the  land ;  and  as  the  only  way  in  which  provisions  could 
now  be  brought  into  the  city  was  by  sea,  when  vessels* 
taking  advantage  of  winds  that  drove  off  the  Roman  ships, 
ran  into  Ihe  harbour,  he  resolved  to  stc^  up  its  mouth  by 
a  mole.  He  commenced  from  the  belt,  forming  the  mole 
pf  great  breadth  and  with  huge  atones.  The  besieged  at 
first  mocked  at  the  efforts  of  the  Romans ;  but  when  they^ 
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BOW  hDW  Apidly  the  wotk  adtflAeed  they  b^eame  tiahned, 
and  inbtsntiy  set  about  digging  another  passage  out  of  the 
ptbrt  into  the  open  sea ;  they  at  the  same  time  built  ships 
out  of  the  old  materials ;  and  they  wrought  so  eonstanuy 
and  so  secretly,  that  the  Romans  at  length  saw  all  their 
plans  ihustrated,  a  new  entrance  opened  to  the  hatbour, 
and  a  ieet  of  50  ships  of  war  and  a  great  number  of  smaller 
TOssdB  Issue  from  it.    Had  their  e?il  destiiiy  now  allowed 
the  Carthaginians  to  take  advantage  of  their  consternation 
and  fall  at  once  on  f^eir  fieet,  which  was  utterly  unprepared^ 
they  might  have  destroyed  it ;  but  they  contented  them^ 
selves  vnth  a  bravado  and  then  returned  to  port.    On  the 
tidrd  day  the  two  fleets  engaged  from  mom  till  eve  witii 
various  suoeess.    The  small  vessels  of  the  enemy  annoyed 
the  Romans  very  much  in  the  action ;  but  in  die  retreat 
liiey  got  ahead  of  their  own  ships,  and  bloeking  up  the 
moutli  of  the  harbour,  obliged  them  to  range  themselves 
along  a  q[uay  which  had  been  made  without  the  walls  for 
the  landing  of  goods,  whither  the  Roman  ships  followed  them 
and  did  them  much  mischief.    During  the  night  they  got 
into  port>  but  in  the  morning  Sciplo  resolved  to  try  to  effect 
a  lodgement  on  the  quay  which  was  so  dose  to  tiie  port. 
He  asisailed  the  works  that  were  on  it  with  rams,  and  threw 
down  a  part  of  them ;  but  in  the  night  the  Carthagmians 
came,  some  swimming,  some  wading  through  the  water, 
having  combustibles  with  them,  to  wUch  tiiey  set  fire  when 
near  the  machinesi  and  thus  burnt  them.    They  then  re- 
paired the  works;  but  Boipio  finally  succeeded  in  fixing  a 
corps  of  4000  men  on  the  quay. 

During  the  winter  Scipio  took  by  storm  the  Punic  camp 
before  Nepheris,  and  that  town  surrendered  after  a  siege 
of  twenty-two  days.  As  it  was  from  Nepheris  that  Car- 
thage almost  entirely  received  its  supplies,  they  now  failed, 
and  famine  was  severely  felt. 

When  t^  spring  came  (606)  Scipio  made  a  vigorous  at- 
tack on  tiie  port  of  Cothon.  Hasdrubal  during  the  night 
set  fire  to  tiie  square  side  of  it,  expecting  the  attack  to  be 
made  in  the  same  place  in  the  morning ;  but  Leelius  secretly 
entered  the  round  part*  on  ttie  other  side  of  the  port,  and 
the  attention  of  t^e  enemy- being  wholly  directed  to  the 

*  It  would  appear  from  <hi«  tbat  tbe  vraU  on  one  side  of  Cothon  wa« 
xectangulairk  circular  on  the  other. 
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s^poRre  pB£t>  lie  «aniy  made  hisiBelftna&ter  of -its   -fic^; 
then  advanced  to  the  nmket,  where  he  kept  hia  men  uiider^ 
asms  daring  tiie  night*    in  the  moniing  he  firoceediedlto 
attaek the Byisa^  whitlver  most  of  the  people  haAfyA-fasi 
refuge.    Three  vtveeta  of  houses  six  stories  h^h  led  toftiiia 
citedel  fitfomiiiemaiket ;  the  Romans^  as  they  «tbeaq»tBd:ti>' 
penet0ate  tibem«.  finding  themselves  assailed  by-uassales 
from  the  roofs,  burst  into  the  first  houses,  ajadmounting'te 
the  roofs,  proceeded  along  them,  slaying  and  flinging  down 
the  defenders ;  odiers  meantime  forced  their  way  along  tiie 
streets ;  weapons  flew  in  all  directions ;  the  groaJBusk^f  tb^r 
wounded  and  dying,  the  shrieks  of  women  and  children*, 
the  shouts  of  the  victors,  filled  the  air.  At  length  the  troopa . 
emerged  before  the  Byrsa,  and  then  Scipio  gave  orders  to 
fire  the  town  behind  them.    Old  men,  women,  and  children^ . 
driven  by  the  flames  from  their  hidiiqg-places,  became  their 
victims ;  every  form  of  horror  and  misery  displayed  itself.^. 
During  six  days  devastation  spread  around ;  on  the  aevenjth.  - 
a. deputation  j&om  the  Byrsa,  bearing  supplicatory  wreathst, 
from  the  temple  of  iEsculapius,  came  to  Scipio  offering  at . 
surrender,  on  condition  of  their  lives  being  spared.    H^se, . 
terms  were  granted  to  all  except  the  deserters ;  they  came 
out  50,0Q0  in  number,  men  and  women ;  the  deserters,  o£ 
whom  there  were  900,  retired  with  Hasdrubal  to  the  .^cu- 
lapil^Q,  which  being  on  a  lofty  precipitous  site,  they  eaeHy 
defended  till'  they  were  overcome  by  fatigue,  want  of  rest, 
and  hunger.    Iliey  then  retired  into  ti^e  temple,  where, 
Hasdrubal  stole  away  from  them  and  became  a  suppU^int . 
to  Scipio.    The  Roman  general  made  him  sit  at  his  feet  in' 
their  sight;  they  reviled  and  abused  him  as  a  coward. and  . 
trsdtor,  and  then  setting  fire  to  the  temple  all  perished  in  the, 
flames.    It  is  said  that  the  wife  of  Hasdrubal,  wliom  "w^^ 
her  two  children  he  had  left  in  the  temple,  advanced  ar- 
rayed in  her  best  garments  in  front  of  Scipio  while  the 
temple  was  burning,  and  cried  out,  •*  I  blame  not  thee,  O 
Roman,  who  hast  warred  against  an  enemy,  but  that  Has- 
drubal, a  traitor  to  me,  his  children,  his  countiy  amliier 
t^nffles,  whom  may  the  gods  of  Caorthage  end  tibo«<>#itii 
them  punish !"   Then  turning  to  Hasdrubal,  "  O  wretdxeld, 
^thless,,  a|id  m9st  cowardly  of  meii,  these  flames  will  cpnt- 
sume  me  and  my  children ;  but  what  a  triumph  wilt  thou 
adorn,  thou,  the  general  of  mighty  C^thage,  imd  what 
punishment  wilt  thon.  not  undergo  ^froo^  him  hefoie  whopi' 
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Abo.  "ttrt  BltQugl ''  So  saying,  she  dew  lier.'cbildic]it  n^ 
castithemiand  hersdf  intx>  the  flomes'*^. 
.  It'iaaiaD  fl^ddf»  that  when  Scipio  surveyed  the  roin/of  tliia 
vdghkjichj^  wbich  had  stood  for  aeven  bundled  yeais^  iMdi 
dbcttadedin  wealthy  had  spread  her  conuoeree  &r  and.v^de^ 
hinl!ittd|ioed:8o  Biany  coimtries  and  peoples^  and  mads  Raimo 
teemUeior  her  eaostence^  he  ooold  not  lef ram  front  teaiB«> 
and  Jbe  repeated  these  lines  of  Homer : 

■*^'   >   ^'Tke  day  tfill  come  when  sacred  Troy  will  fiiU,  ' 

-  And  FriaBi>  and  stroDg-speared  Priam's  pe)Dplef/' 

Wtfen  Pblybins,  who  was  present,  asked  what  he  meant,  hei 
owned  that  he  had  his  country  in  view,  for  which  he  feared 
the  vicissitude  of  aU  things  human. 

Bcipio  allowed  his  soldiers  to  plunder  the  town  for  a  cer- 
tain number  of  days,  with  the  reservation  of  the  gold,  the 
silver,  and  the  ornaments  of  the  temples ;  and  he  sent  to 
Sicily,  desiring  those  tov^rns  from  whom  the  Carthaginians , 
had  taken  any  of  these  last,  to  send  to  receive  them.  HiB 
dispatched  his  swiftest  ship  to  Rome  with  the  account  of 
the  capture  of  Carthage,  where  the  tidings  produced  the 
most  unbounded  joy.  Ten  commissioners  were  sent  out 
forthwith  to  join  with  Scipio  in  regulating  the  affkirs  of 
Africa.  What  remained  of  Carthage  was  levelled,  and  heavy 
curses  pronounced  on  any  one  who  should  attempt  to  re- 
build it ;  all  the  tovms  which  had  adhered  faithMly  to  it 
were  treated  in  a  similar  manner ;  those  which  had  joined  * 
Rome,  particularly  Utica,  were  rewarded  with  increase  of 
territory.  Africa  was  reduced  to  a  province,  a  land-  and 
poll-tax  imposed,  and  a  prsetor  was  to  be  sent  out  every 
year  from  Rome  to  govern  it.  Scipio  triumphed  on  his  re- 
turn (606),  and  he  was  henceforth  named  /^ric&nus. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  war  against  Carthage  (603)  a  man 
named  Andriscus,  who  pretended  to  be  a  son  of  king  Per- 
seus, assumed  the  name  of  Philip,  and  induced  the  Mace- 
donians to  acknowledge  him  as  their  king.    He  invaded 

*  tU0  mttst  be  a  &ble.  Why  would  Hasdrabars  wife  rather  perlsb 
wHh  Roman  deserters  Umn  be  saved  tritii  her  husband  and  her  W^w* 
citi^enft? 

Hal  Xtpiafios,  xal  Xabs  ^/ifieXiw  TlpidfLOio,    tl.  Vi.  448. 

In  like  manner  Mohammed  II.,  when  he  entered  the  palace  of  the  Caesars 
in  ConstantiRopIe  after  the  capture  of  that  town,  repeated  a  passage  Of 
FerdciMii  te  HtmcK  of  FsniAi  10  aiftdoilas  ftf<BCt»  . 
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TbtMmlf*  tmt  was  defeated  by  Sdpio  UwAct^  aid  the 
Aehaeans.  Scipio's  saoceMor,  tiie  pnetor  JuTenttua  "nialiiiay 
brought  more  troops  with  him  from  Italy  (604),  but  he  lost 
the  greater  part  of  tiiem  and  his  own  1&  in  attempting  to 
penetrate  into  Macedonia,  and  Andriaeua  re-*entered  Thee-' 
aaly;  butQ.  CttoiliuBMetdiusdroTehimontof  it,d0feaited 
him  In  Maeodonia,  and  afterwards  inThraee.by  one  of  whose 
princes  he  was  given  np  to  the  Romans.  Anotlker  impostor 
then  appeared*  who  caUed  himself  Alexander;  but  Metel-* 
lus  drove  him  into  Dardania.  Metellns  trinm^ied  (606)t 
and  received  the  tide  of  Macedomcus>  and  Maeedonia  w«s 
made  a  province. 

Urged  by  their  evil  genius  the  Achaean  League  now  (606) 
ventured  to  measure  their  strength  with  Rome ;  but  one 
army  was  defeated  by  Metellus,  and  another  by  the  consol 
L.  Mummius.  Corinth  was  taken  and  burnt ;  Thebes  and 
Chalds  were  razed ;  and  Ghreece,  under  the  name  of  Achaia, 
was  reduced  to  a  province.  Mummius  took  the  title  of  Aclia- 
'icus,  and  triumphed  (607),  displaying  on  this  occasion  a 
vast  number  of  the  finest  pictures  and  statues^  the  plunder 
of  Corinth. 


CHAPTER  IX.* 

AFFAIRS  OF  SPAIN. — WAR  WITH  THE  LUSITANIAKS. — TREACH- 
ERY OF  LUCULLUS. ^VIRIATHIAN  WAR. MURDER  OF  VIRI-* 

ATHUS. ^NUMANTINE    WAR. CAPTURE    OF   NUMANTIA.— 

SERVILE  WAR  IN  SICILY. FOREIGN  RELATIONS   OF  ROME. 

— GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  PROVINCES. — THE  PUBLICANS. 

ROMAN  SUPERSTITION.— ROMAN  LITERATURE. 

The  hardy  tribes  of  Spain  alone  now  offered  resistance  to  the 
Roman  arms.  We  will  therefore  cast  a  glance  at  the  affairs 
of  th«it  country  since  the  time  of  the  Hannibalian  war. 
Z' After  the  departure  of  Africdnus  (547),  Indibilis  and 
Mandonius  excited  their  people  to  war,  but  they  were  de- 
feated by  the  Romans ;  the  former  was  slain,  and  the  latter 
given  up  by  his  own  people.    In  555  a  new  war  broke  out^ 

*  Appian's  Iberi«s  Islhe  prtai^  aathMity  for  this  diaplw. 
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in  "vhich  the  |nKl(k)nBul  0.  S^mpronitts  Tadtttelus  VBft  de* 
feaJted  aad  slain.  The  prestor  Q.  Minucius  gained  some 
ad^rantages  (557),  but  it  still  vrss  found  expedient  to  assign 
Spain  m  the  prorince  of  M.  Porcius  Oato,  one  of  the  con* 
svds  of  tMs  year.  Gato>  soon  alter  his  turital,  defeated  a 
large  army  of  the  natives,  and  he  then  had  recourse  to  the 
foyowk^  strtitagem.  When  deputations  came  to  him  from 
the  seraral  towns,  he  as  lusual  demanded  hostages,  and 
sent  scaled  letters  to  each,  directing  them,  under  pain  of 
slavmy  in  case  itf  delay,  to  throw  down  their  walls.  These 
letters  he  took  care  should  all  arriviB  on  the  same  day ;  there 
was  no  time  for  deliberation ;  each  thought  itself  alone 
iiLterestedi  his  commands  were  eyerywhere  obeyed,  and 
the  whole  country  Uius  reduced  to  tranquillity.  Gato 
pat  the  silver  and  iron  mines  on  an  advantageous  footing 
for  the  state,  and  he  triumphed  on  his  return  the  following 
year.  Spain  ^  now  divided  intx>  two  provincea.  najned 
Citerior  and  Ulterior  with  respect  to  the  river  Ebro. 

The  restless  temper  of  the  natives,  and  the  ambition  and 
cupidity  of  the  Roman  generals,  would  not  however  allow 
of  permanent  tranquiUity,  and  hardly  a  year  passed  without 
fighting.  Tib.  Sempronius  Gracchus,  when  praetor  in  Spain 
(572),  arranged  the  relations  between  the  Romans  and  the 
native  population  in  a  manner  which  gained  him  general  ap- 
plause. By  one  of  Ghracchus'  regulations,  the  Spaniards 
were  not  to  build  any  more  towns ;  when  therefore  the  Celti- 
berians  of  Seg^da  increased  the  compass  of  their  walls,  and 
removed  the  people  of  the  smaller  towns  to  it,  the  senate 
s^nt  td  forbid  them,  and  as  they  did  not  comply  wit&  the 
demands  made  on  them,  the  consul  Q.  Fulvius  Nobilior  led 
an  army  against  them  (599) ;  but  the  advantage  in  the  cam- 
paign was  on  the  side  of  the  Geltiberians.  The  consul  of 
the  next  year  (600),  M.  Glaudius  Marcellus,  when  the  se- 
nate had  refused  the  Geltibericms  peace,  attacked  and  re- 
duced them  to  submission.  His  successor,  L.  Licinius  Lu- 
cullus  (601),  though  the  country  was  tranqufl,  would  not 
be  balked  of  his  hopes  of  fame  and  booty.  He  crossed  the 
TaguB,  and,  ^thout  any  pretext,  fentering  the  Vaccaean  ter- 
ritory, laid  siege  to  the  town  of  Cauca  (Cdca) ;  and  the  people 
thus  wantonly  attacked  were  obliged  to  give  hostages  and 
one  hundred  talents  of  money,  and  to  send  their  horse 
to  serve  with  Mm.  He  then  required  them  to  receive  a 
gartiscHi}  ond'on  Ijirir  consenting,  he  put  8000  of  his  best 
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t^oopa  into  fbe  toTimi  vriHk  i^reeAom  to  oeoypjr  tiie  tv^dls^ 
When  they  bad  done  so,  lie  led  in  the  rest  of  hU  flainyv  aaad 
gaye  the  signal,  for  a  general  maAsaore  of  tto  male.pofiaw 
kitlon»  and  of  20,000  souls  but  a  few  escaped;  be  limi 
plundered  the  town.^  After  this  vile  piece  of  tveaehexjr  be 
advanced  through  a  country  which  the  inhabitants  bed  pnru 
posely.Iaid  waste,  and  sat  down  before  a  town  na&iadi  in>* 
tercatia,;  whence,  fifter  the  army  bad  Jttiffered  sevevety  front 
hardship,  want  of  necessaries,  and  the  inoeeaml!  attadks 
of  the  enemy,  he  was  glad,  through  Hke  mediation  of  ids 
legate  Sclpio,  (the  future  conqueror  of  Cartbage>)*^fdr 
the  people  would  not  trust  himself,— to  retire>  onreoeiviB^ 
hostages,  a  certain  number  of  cattle,  and  10^000  i^Aesiaaffm} 
for  his  soldiers.  Oold  and  silver^  which  be  chiefly  sov^d, 
they  had  not  to  give.  He  then  went  to  winter  in  TuudttluDiab 
The  historian  remarks  that  be  never  was  brought  tOifoifil 
ctt  home  for  thus  warring  on  bis  own  account*         •      "•)>> 

Meantime  the  Lusitanians,  one  of  the  independent  tribes 
of  the  peninsula,  had  ravaged  the  lands  of  d^e  sul^eqtabidf 
Home,  and  defeated  the  praetors  Manilius  and  Calpujaiiu^ 
PIso  and  the  quaestor  Terentius  Varro,  They  aftti^wsadB 
defeated  L.  Mummius,  the  future  conqueror  of  Oreeoey^trbo 
bad  taken  the  command.  The  Lusitamans  sovtb  o^  tbe 
Tagus  now  shared  in  the  war ;  a  part  of  their  forces  crosscid 
gver  to  ravage  Africa,  while  another  part  beaieged  a  town 
named  Ocila ;  but  Mummius  fell  on  them  and  xouted  tbeni 
with  great  slaughter,  by  which  be  gained  the  glCNry.ofi^'d 
triumph.  His  successor,  M.  Atilius,  reduced  apart  of  ikeaai 
to  submission;  but  when  he  went  into  winte!r-qitdrtei6»>ti|[iey 
rose  again  and  laid  siege  to  some  of  the  subject. toWasi 
Ser.  Sulpicius  Galba,  the  successor  of  AtiHus,  coming  itn 
the  relief  of  one  of  these  towns,  was  defeated.  With  th^ 
Ipss  of  7000  men,  and  was  forced  to  fiy^ 

This  was  at  the  time  Lucullus  was  in  ^oain;  anddn  tbe 
spring  (602)  be  and  Galba  simultaneoiHsly  attacked  tbe 
Lusitanians,  the  former  in  the  south,  tbe  latter  in  the 
north*  Lucullus,  having  (EJlen  on  and  cut  to  pieces  tliose 
who  were  returning  from  A£rica».entered  Lusifcaniai  and  hid 
a  part  of  it  waste.  Oalba  invaded  the  conntry  on  the  noHli? 
and  when  some  of  the  tribes  sent  embassies  to  him,  pro- 
posing,  to  renew  the  peace  made  with  Atfflus  which  they 
bad  brokeni  be  received  them  kindly,  tdTecting  to  pity  then^ 
laying  th^  whole  Uame  of  tbelr.p):cdat9ryibftbits  04  the 


poVevtf  df  theb'Miil,  (mid  offeiing  to  give  thetn/as  his  friends, 
itbundancse  of  fertile  land.  Tlie  simple  people  gladly  em- 
livafeed  the  offer,  and  leaving  their  mountains  came  down 
ta  the  plains  lehieh  he  pointed  ont  to  them.  These  were 
in'  three  several  places ;  and  he  directed  each  portion  oi 
tkem  to-  remain  there  till  he  came  to  regulate  them.  Then 
€DtiiHig  to  the  first,  he  desired  them  ad  friends  to  put  away 
tiieir  aarms :  when  they  had  done  so,  he  raised  a  rampart 
BAd  ditch  about  them  (their  future  town  as  it  were),  and 
8eiidiBgi&  a  party  cxf  soldiers  armed  with  swords  massacred 
all  who  were  in  it.  He  did  the  same  at  the  other  two  places, 
and  bat  aiew  escaped  being  the  victims  of  this  detestable 
piece  of  treachery*. 

About  10,000  of  those  who  had  escaped  from  Lucullus 
and  6(aiba  assembled  the  next  year  (603)  and  invaded  Tur- 
ditanta.  The  pnetor  C.  Vetilius  marched  against  them, 
and  succeeded  in  driving  them  into  a  position  where  they 
must  either  perish  by  hunger  or  face  the  Roman  sword. 
Hiey  sent  to  sue  for  lands,  offering  to  become  Roman  sub- 
jects* Vetilius  consented  to  their  request ;  but  Viridthus^ 
eae  of  those  who  had  escaped  from  Galba,  reminding  them 
of  Roman  treachery,  bade  them  beware,  and  pledged  him- 
self to  extricate  them  if  they  would  be  guided  by  him.  They 
chose:  hua  general  on  the  spot ;  he  drew  them  up  in  line  oi 
battle,  div^Cisg  them  to  scatter  when  they  saw  him  cdount 
his  horse*  and  make  as  best  they  could  for  the  town  of  Tri- 
bula.  Att  was  done  accordingly ;  Viri&thus  remained  at  the 
head  of  1000  horse.  Vetilius  feared  to  divide  his  troops 
t^ypvonoe  the  fugitives;  Viridthns  kept  the  Romans  occu- 
ped  the  wfable  of  that  day  and  the  next,  and  then  by  ways 
wiik  whidi  he  was  wdl  acquainted  rejoined  his  men  at  Tn- 
bnla.  This  stratagem  gained  him  great  fame  among  his 
countrymen,  and  his  army  was  speedily  augmented.  When 
VetiduB  soonrafter  oame  against  Tribola,  the  Lusitanian  laid 
an  amharii,  and  nAevr  the  prsetor  himself  and  nearly  half  his 
aitny; 

;  ^  his  acourate  knowledge  of  the  country,  by  his  trSR' 
tary 'ricfll  ani  fertility' in  resources,  and  by  possessing  the 
^dnfidende  and  affections  of  the  native  tribes,  Viridthus  sue'- 

*  Gaiba  was  prpseoute4  foe  Uils  ocmduot  by  the  tribune -X.  Scrilidtiiu«| 
aided  by  M.  Porcius  Cato^  now  in  his  85th  year.  He  escaped  ti^^ppeo^ 
ing  to  the  compassion  of  the  people,  producing  his  young  children  to  moyc 
tbeir]^Cy.-  '€#tt^t^. asift«ieamiei98  ofteh  gatogether.   (C!c. OraUi.  S?;)' 
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oeeded  during  five  y«an  in  baffing  or  defe«tb^  dl  iksi  Ro* 
man  generals  sent  against  bira. 

At  length  (607)  ti^  senate,  Carthage  and  Gbreece  being 
now  reduced,  resolved  to  prosecute  wi&  vigour  t^  Lusitpi^ 
luan  war,  which  had  assumed  a  formidabie  i^peeranoe.  It 
was  therefore  oommitted  to  die  cooisul  Q.  Fabius  Maximns 
^nuli&nus,  the  son  of  iEmilius  Paulus  and  brother  of  the 
<ionqueror  of  Carthage.  As  the  troops  which  he  brought 
out  were  mostly  composed  of  raw  recruits,  he  avoided  giving 
battle  for  a  long  time ;  at  length  he  engaged  and  defeated 
Viri^thus  and  took  two  Lusitanian  towns.  Viridthus  how*^ 
ever  succeeded  in  gaining  over  to  his  side  the  greater  part 
of  the  Celtiberian  tribes,  and  he  still  harassed  incessantij 
the  Roman  subjects.  In  610  the  consul  Q.  Fabius  Maxi- 
mus  Servilillnus,  the  adopted  brother  of  iKmili^qs,  eanue 
out,  bringing  with  him  18,000  foot  and  1600  horse.  He 
sent  to  Micipsa  of  Numidia  for  elephants,  and  when  they 
arriyed  he  advanced  against  Viridthus  and  defeated  him;  but 
the  Lusitanian  seeing  the  Romans  scattered  in  the  pursuit, 
turned  back,  and  having  killed  3000  drove  the  rest  into  their 
camp,  which  he  would  have  stormed  but  that  night  came 
on.  By  making  attacks  in  the  night  or  during  the  heat  of 
the  day,  he  so  worried  and  harassed  the  Roman  army  that 
he  at  length  forced  them  to  retreat  to  the  town  of  Ituooa, 
whither  he  pursued  them ;  but  want  of  supplies  and  loss  of 
men  obliged  him  to  return  to  Lusitania.  Servili^us  then 
again  invaded  that  country ;  but  as  he  was  besieging  a  place 
named  Erisane,  Viri&thus,  having  entered  the  town  hy  nighty 
headed  a  sally  in  the  morning,  drove  off  those  who  wese 
<^gging  the  trench,  attacked  the  rest  of  the  army,  and 
chased  it  into  a  position  whence  there  was  no  esckpe«  The 
Lusitanian  used  his  advantage  nobly  and  moderatdly ;  he 
proposed  a  peace,  on  the  terms  of  his  being  recognised  as  a 
friend  of  Rome,  and  all  those  whom  he  commanded  being 
secured  in  the  possession  of  their  territory.  The  consul 
gladly  accepted  these  terms,  peace  was  concluikd,  and  the 
senate  and  people  of  Rome  confirmed  it. 

But  Cn.  Servilius  Coepio,  the  brother  and  successor  of 
Servili^us,  (611)  was  by  no  means  pleased  at  losing  his 
chance  of  fame  and  plunder.  He  wrote  home  describing 
the  peace  as  highly  disgraceful  to  Rome.  The  senate  gave 
him  leave  to  harass  and  provoke  Viriltthus  in  secret ;  but 
this  did  not  content  him,  and  on  his  repeated  instances  he 


ysecmed  penrnMion  to  mnke  -war  openly.  H^  ^ame  up 
with  the  army  of  Viridthu8>  far  inferior  in  number,  in  Car- 
petania.  The  Luaitazuan»  not  ventuxing  to  engage  him,  drew 
up  his  horse  on  an  eminence^  and  sent  off  the  rest  of  his 
troops  by  adeep  glen;  and  when  he  thought  them  in  safety 
he  rode  after  tiiem,  in  the  presence  of  C»piQ»  with  audh 
iq^eod  aa  to  baffle  pursuit*  8ome  time  after,  |u>wever>  he 
aent  three  of  his  friends  to  propose  a  peace ;  but  the  un- 
worthy Roman,  by  gifts  and  promises,  prevailed  on  them 
to  engage  to  assassinate  their  chief.  It  was  Viri^uA* 
pustom  to  sleep  in  his  armour,  but  his  officers  had  free  ac- 
cess to  his  tent  at  all  hours.  The  traitors  took  advantage 
of  this,  and  going  in  just  as  he  had  faUen  asleep,  killed  him 
with  one  blow ;  they  then  fled  to  Csepio  to  claim  th^ir  re^ 
ward,  and  he  sent  them  to  Rome  to  claim  it  there. 

The  Lusitanians  deeply  mourned  their  valiant,  able,  and 
noble»minded  leader,  and  celebrated  his  obsequies  with  all 
the  pomp  and  magnificence  in  use  among  them.  They  ap- 
pointed a  chief  named  Tantalus  to  take  his  place;  but 
Viri^thus  was  not  to  be  replaced,  and  they  were  obliged  to 
submit  to  Caepio,  give  up  their  arms,  and  take  the  land  he 
assigned  them. 

llie  war  which  Viri^thus  had  kindled  in  Citerior  Spain 
now  drew  the  attention  of  the  Romans.  The  chief  seat  of 
this  war  was  the  city  of  Numantia,  which  lay  in  the  present 
Old  Castile.  It  was  built  on  a  steep  hiU  of  moderate  height, 
being  accessible  only  on  one  side ;  the  river  Durius  (Douro) 
and  another  stream  ran  by  it,  and  it  was  surrounded  by 
woods.  It  contained  only  8000  fighting  men,  but  these  were 
all  first-rate  soldiers,  both  horse  and  foot.  Fulvius  Nobi- 
lior,  in  the  year  599,  had  first  wantonly  attacked  Numan- 
tia; Marcetlus  and  Lucullus  also  turned  their  arms  and 
arts  against  the  Numantines,  who  therefore  readily  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  the  Lusitaniau  hero.  In  the  year  61^ 
Q.  Pompeius  (the  first  consul  of  his  name),  having  received 
firomhis  predecessor  L*  Metellus  Macedonicus*  a  well-disci- 

*  Tbis  was  one  of  the  best  men  Rome  ever  produced.  As  he  was  besieg- 
ing in  this  war  the  town  of  Nertobriga,  the  people,  to  punish  one  of  their 
citizens  who  had  gone  over  to  the  Romans,  exposed  his  children  to  the 
battering-rams.  The  father  cried  out  not  to  heed  them,  but  the  generous 
Metellus  gave  up  the  siege,  sooner  than  injure  them.  Tlie  ftme  of  tbis  hu- 
mane set  caused  many  towns  to  aurrender.  Flor.  ii.  17«  Val.  Max. v.  1.  ft. 
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plined  anny  of  30,000  foot  and  2000  horse,  lidd  siege  to 
Numantia ;  but  he  met  with  nothing  but  disgrace  and  de- 
feat ;  his  army  uras  attacked  by  disease,  and  he  was  forced 
to  disperse  it  through  the  towns  for  the  winter.  Wishing 
to  end  the  war  before  his  successor  should  come  out  in  the 
spring,  he  entered  into  secret  negotiations  with  the  Nu- 
mantines,  who  were  extremely  desirous  of  peace,  and  at  his 
suggestion  they  sent  an  embassy  to  him.  In  public  he 
demanded  unconditional  submission,  as  alone  worthy  of 
Rome ;  in  private  he  declared  he  would  be  satisfied  if  they 
gave  hostages  and  thirty  talents  in  money,  and  delivered  up 
the  prisoners  and  deserters.  They  agreed,  and  all  was 
concluded  except  the  payment  of  a  part  of  the  money,  when 
M.  Popillius  Lsenas  came  out  to  take  the  command.  Pom- 
peius  then  turned  round  and  denied  having  made  any  con- 
vention with  them ;  they  appealed  to  his  own  officers  who 
were  present.  Popillius  sent  them  to  Rome,  and  the  senate 
having  heard^them  and  Pompeius  sent  orders  to  Popillius  to 
prosecute  the  war.  He  accordingly  commenced  operations 
against  Numantia,  but  he  was  utterly  defeated  by  its  gal- 
Ifuit  defenders. 

In  615  the  consul  C.  Hostilius  Manctnus  appeared  before 
Numantia,  but  in  every  encounter  he  was  worsted ;  and  on 
a  felse  report  of  the  approach  of  the  Cantabrians  and  Vac- 
cseans  to  relieve  the  town,  he  fled  in  the  night  and  took 
refuge  in  the  old  camp  left  by  Nobilior :  here  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  Numantines,  and  no  chance  appearing  of 
escape  he  sent  to  propose  a  peace.  The  Numantines  would 
only  treat  with  his  qusstor  Ti.  Sempronius  Gracchus,  the 
son  of  him  who  had  regulated  the  state  of  Spain,  and  Grac- 
chus succeeded  in  concluding  an  honourable  peace,  and 
thus  saving  a  Roman  army  of  20,000  men.  But  at  Rome 
this  treaty  caused  high  displeasure ;  some  were  for  giving 
up  to  the  enemy  all  concerned  in  it,  as  had  been  done  at  the 
Caudine  Forks ;  but  the  influence  of  Gracchus'  friends  pre- 
vailed, and  it  was  thought  sufficient  to  deliver  up  the 
general.  Mancinus,  who  offered  himself  a  voluntary  vic- 
tim, was  taken  by  his  successor  P.  Furius  and  handed  over 
naked  and  in  bonds  to  the  Numantines ;  but,  like  Pontius, 
they  refused  to  receive  him. 

During  this  time  Mancinus'  colleague  M.  iEmilius  Lepi- 
dus,  not  to  be  idle,  made  war  of  himself  on  the  Vaccseans, 
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und^r  the  pretext  of  their  having  supplied  provisioiis  to  tiia 
Numantines,  and  he  laid  siege  to  their  chief  town  FaUantiak 
The  senate,  loth  to  engage  in  a  new  war  at  this  time,  a^^it 
out  to  stop  him ;  but  he  wrote  to  say  that  he  knew  the  real 
atate  of  tlungs  better  than  they,  and  that  all  Spain  would 
rise  if  the  Romans  showed  any  symptoms  of  fear.  He  then 
went  on  with  the  war ;  but  his  hopes  of  glory  and  booty 
were  foully  disappointed :  after  a  great  loss  of  men  and 
beasts  he  was  obHged  to  raise  the  siege  and  fly  in  the  night, 
leaving  his  sick  and  wounded  behind  him.  The  people  of 
Rome  deprived  him  of  his  office,  and  fined  him  heavily.  It 
is  not  quite  certain  that  such  would  have  been  the  case  if 
he  had  been  victorious.  The  consul  Q.  Calpurnius  Piso 
(617)  did  not  venture  to  engage  the  Numantines,  content* 
ing  himself  with  plundering  the  lands  of  Pallantia^ 

It  was  now  become  evident  that  the  Numantme  war  de« 
xnanded  Rome's  ablest  general)  the  people  therefore  resolved 
to  raise  Scipio  Afric&nus  a  second  time  to  the  consulate  for 
this  purpose  (618),  the  law  forbidding  any  one  to  be  consul 
a  second  time  being  suspended  in  his  favour.  As  there 
were  so  many  troops  already  in  Spain  no  legions  were  raised, 
but  the  name  of  Scipio  lMX)ught  together  about  4000  volun- 
teers ;  and  giving  the  charge  of  them  to  his  brother  Fabius 
Maximus,  he  passed  over  himself  at  once  to  Spain.  Here 
he  found  the  army  in  such  a  state  of  demoralisation  that 
nothing  could  be  imdertaken  till  its  discipline  was  restored. 
He  forthwith  gave  orders  for  all  sutlers,  harlots,  diviners 
and  priests  (for  ill  success  had  as  usual  produced  super- 
stition)  to  quit  the  camp.  He  directed  all  the  neecUess 
waggons  and  beasts  of  burden  to  be  sold ;  forbade  the  sol- 
diers to  have  any  cooking-utensils  but  a  spit  and  a  brass  pot» 
or  to  use  any  food  but  plain  roast  and  boiled  meat,  or  to 
have  more  than  one  drinking-cup ;  he  also  obliged  them  to  . 
sleep  on  the  ground,  himself  setting  them  the  example.  By 
various  regulations  of  this  kind  he  got  the  army  into  good 
order,  and  then  having  seasoned  them  by  marches  and  coun« 
termarches,  making  them  dig  trenches  and  fill  them  up 
again,  raise  walls  and  throw  them  down,  he  led  them  into 
the  Vaccsean  territory,  whence  the  Numantines  drew  theif 
chief  supplies,  and  laid  it  waste,  and  then  took  up  his  winter** 
quarters  in  that  of  Numantia.  While  here  he  was  joined  by 
Jugurtha,  the  nephew  of  Micipsa  king  of  Numidia,  with 
twelve  elephants  and  a  body  of  horse  and  light  troops. 
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In  the  spring  (619)  he  fonned  two  camps  in  the  vicinity 
of  Numantia  under  himself  and  his  brother.  His  plan  being 
to  starve  the  town,  he  refused  all  offers  of  battle ;  he  divided 
his  army  into  different  portions,  and  raised  ramparts  and 
towers  round  the  town,  except  where  it  was  washed  by  the 
Durius;  and  to  prevent  provisions  or  intelligence  being 
conveyed  in  by  boats  or  by  divers,  he  placed  guards  on  the 
river  above  and  below,  and  from  these  stations  he  let  long 
beams  of  timber,  armed  with  swords  and  darts  and  fastened 
by  ropes  to  the  shore,  float  along  the  stream,  which  being 
Very  rapid  kept  whirling  them  round  and  round,  so  that 
nothing  could  pass.  Tlie  works  round  the  town  were  six 
miles  in  circuit,  those  of  the  town  being  three  miles ;  and 
the  besieging  army  counted  60,000  men. 

The  Numantines  made  several  gallant  but  fruitless  at« 
tacks  on  the  Roman  works.  Hunger  began  to  be  felt,  and 
fill  communication  with  their  friends  was  cut  off.  A  man 
named  Retogenes,  we  are  told,  having  eng^aged  five  of  his 
friends  to  join  in  the  attempt,  they  went  one  dark  night, 
each  with  his  horse  and  a  servant,  up  to  the  Roman  works^ 
with  a  ladder  made  for  the  purpose.  Having  mounted,  they 
fell  on  and  slew  the  guards  on  each  side,  and  then  getting 
up  their  horses'**,  they  sent  back  their  servants,  and  mounted 
and  rode  to  solicit  the  Druacians  to  aid  their  kinsmen  of 
Numantia ;  but  their  terror  of  the  Romans  was  too  great  to 
allow  them.  The  Numantines  then  went  to  a  town  named 
Lutia :  here  the  young  men  were  for  giving  aid,  but  the  el- 
ders sent  secretly  to  inform  Scipio.  It  was  the  eighth  hour 
when  the  word  came ;  he  collected  what  troops  he  wanted, 
and  though  the  distance  was  forty  mUes  he  reached  Lutia 
by  dawn.  He  demanded  the  principal  of  the  youth ;  he  was 
told  they  were  gone  away ;  he  threatened  to  plunder  the 
town  if  they  were  not  produced :  they  were  then  brought, 
to  the  number  of  four  hundred ;  he  cut  off  their  hands,  left 
the  town,  and  at  dawn  next  day  re-entered  his  camp. 

The  Numantines,  hopeless  of  relief,  now  sent  five  depu- 
ties, offering  to  surrender  if  they  could  obtain  moderate 
terms*  The  unfeeling  Roman  would  grant  no  conditions : 
the  Numantines  would  not  yet  surrender  at  discretion.  But 
the  famine  grew  sorer  every  day ;  they  ate  leather  and  other 

•  If  this  story  be  true  the  ladder  must  have  been  broad  and  boarded, 
80  thal^  the  horses  could  walk  up  it 
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nauseous  substances,  and  even,  it  is  said,  began  to  feed  on 
human  flesh.  They  sent  once  more  to  Scipio ;  he  desired 
them  to  give  up  their  arms  on  that  day,  aud  repair  on  the 
next  to  a  certain  place.  They  asked  a  respite  of  one  day 
and  in  that  time  their  leading  men  put  an  end  to  themselves. 
On  the  third  day  a  miserable  remnant  came  forth ;  Scipio 
selected  fifty  to  adorn  his  triumph,  the  rest  he  sold  for 
slaves* ;  he  then  levelled  the  town,  aud  divided  its  territory 
among  its  neighbours.  He  triumphed  on  his  return,  and 
was  named  Numanticus.  Little,  however,  on  this  occasion 
was  the  real  glory  of  Scipio  or  of  Rome.  An  army  of  60,000 
men  starved  out  one  of  4000,  to  whom  they  would  give  no 
opportunity  of  fighting :  a  people  who  had  generously  given 
life  and  liberty  to  20,000  Romans  were  attacked,  in  breach 
of  a  solemn  treaty,  and  destroyed,  because  they  maintained 
their  liberty. 

In  the  year  614  the  consul  D.  Junius  Brutus  had  entered 
Lusitania,  and  having  subdued  the  country  south  of  the 
Durius,  he  crossed  that  river  and  advanced  to  the  Miniua 
(Minho),  which  he  also  passed  (616)  :  he  made  war  suc- 
cessfully on  the  Gallaeci,  who  dwelt  to  the  north  of  it,  and 
obtained  the  title  of  CaUaicus. 

The  year  after  the  capture  of  Numantia  the  consul  P.  Ru«  ^ 
pilius  termmated  a  war  which  had  been  going  on  for  some 
years  in  Sicily.     It  had  thus  originatedf. 

In  this  fertile  island  the  wealthy  natives,  and  the  Roman 
speculators  who  had  made  purchases  in  it,  were  in  posses* 
sion  of  large  tracts  of  land.  As  the  cheapest  mode  of  cul- 
tivating them,  they  bought  whole  droves  of  slaves  at  the 
various  slave-marts,  and  branded  them  and  placed  them  on 
their  estates.  These  men,  who  seem  to  have  been  mostly 
Asiatics,  were  treated  with  great  cruelty,  and  so  stinted  in 
food  that  they  used  to  go  out  in  gangs  (it  is  added,  with 
their  masters'  permission,)  and  rob  on  the  highways,  and 
even  attack  and  plunder  the  villages ;  and  the  influence  of 
their  masters  was  so  great  at  Rome  tbat  the  praetors  did  not 
venture  to  suppress  tins  disorder.  The  slaves  thus  got  union 
and  a  kind  of  discipline,  and  learned  their  own  strength, 
and  began  to  farm  plots. 

*  According  to  Floras  and  Orosius,  all  the  Numantines  put  an  end 
to  themselves,  after  burning  their  arms,  goods,  and  houses. 
f  Piodoras,  xxziv.    Floras,  ill.  19. 
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Among  the  slaves  was  a  S3niaii  named  Euniis,  who  af« 
fected  to  be  inspired  by  the  S3rTian  goddess ;  by  various 
juggling  tricks  he  attained  great  repute  among  his  fellows, 
and  he  pubUcly  declared  himself  destined  to  be  a  king.  A 
wealthy  Sicilian  named  Damophilus,  who  resided  at  Enna^ 
treated  his  slaves  with  remarkable  rigour,  and  his  wife 
equalled  him  in  cruelty ;  their  wretched  slaves  therefore 
formed  a  plot  to  murder  them ;  but  they  previously  resolved 
to  consult  the  prophet.  Eun^bs  promised  them  success; 
they  placed  him  at  their  head,  and  to  the  number  of  400  en- 
tered Enna,  where  they  were  joined  by  their  fellow-slaves, 
and  committed  excesses  of  all  kinds.  Damophilus  and  his 
wife  were  seized  and  brought  before  their  tribunal ;  as  he 
was  pleading  for  his  life  two  of  the  slaves  fell  on  and  slew 
him ;  his  wife  was  ^ven  up  to  her  female  slaves,  who,  when 
they  had  tortured  her,  cast  her  down  a  precipice ;  but  their 
daughter,  who  had  always  been  kind  and  humane  to  the 
slaves,  was  treated  with  the  utmost  consideration,  and  sent, 
under  the  escort  of  some  whose  honour  and  fidelity  could 
be  relied  on,  to  her  relation  at  Catana'*'. 

Euniis  now  assumed  royalty.  In  three  days  he  had  an 
army  of  6000  men,  armed  with  axes,  sithes,  spits,  etc. ; 
it  gradually  increased  to  beyond  10,000,  and  he  defeated 
the  troops  of  the  praetor  Manilius  (616) ;  and  the  same  fate 
befell  P.  Lentulus  the  following  year.  A  Cilician  slave 
named  Cleon,  in  imitation  of  Euniis,  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  another  body  of  slaves,  and  plundered  Agrigentum  and 
its  territory.  It  was  expected  that  these  leaders  would 
turn  their  arms  against  each  other ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
Cleon  placed  himself  under  the  command  of  Euniis,  and 
their  forces  at  length,  it  is  said,  increased  to  200,000  men. 

The  prsetor  Plautius  Hypsseus  was  defeated  by  the  rebels, 
and  the  consul  Fulvius  (618)  met  with  little  success;  the 
next  consul,  L.  Piso,  defeated  them  before  Messdna,  and 
his  successor,  P.  Rupilius  (620),  ended  the  war,  their 
strongholds,  Tauromenium  and  Enna,  being  betrayed  to 
him :  numbers  of  the  rebels  were  slain  in  battle  or  cruci- 
fied ;  Cleon  fell  fighting  like  a  hero ;  Euniis  was  made  a 
prisoner,  and  he  expired  in  a  dungeon  at  Murgentia. 

*  What  was  Scipio's  boasted  virtue  to  this  ? 
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Wb  will  conclude  this  Part  by  a  few  observations  on  tbe 
foreign  policy  and  government  of  the  Romans  at  this  time, 
and  the  state  of  their  literature. 

It  was  always  Rome's  policy  to  form  alliances,  if  possible, 
with  the  neighbours,  or  naturieil  enemies  as  they  are  called, 
of  any  state  with  which  she  was  at  war.  We  thus  find  that 
in  479  a  Roman  embassy  appeared  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt, 
and  concluded  an  alliance  with  Ptolemaeus  Philadelphus,  the 
object  of  which  was  a  joint  war  against  Pyrrhus,  who  was 
now  become  formidable ;  but  the  death  of  that  prince  the 
follovdng  year  made  the  treaty  of  no  effect.  The  feeble 
successors  of  the  Egyptian  king  continued  to  regard  the 
Komans  as  their  protectors,  and  the  year  586  offers  a  re- 
markable instance  of  the  Roman  influence.  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  had  invaded  Egypt;  Rome  was  applied  to ;  an 
embassy,  headed  by  M.  PopiUius  Lsenas,  came  out.  Antio- 
chus offering  his  hand  to  PopilHus,  he  declined  it,  till  the 
king  should  have  read  the  letter  of  the  senate,  ordering  him 
out  of  Egypt.  Haviag  perused  it,  he  said  he  would  advise 
with  his  fnends.  PopiUius,  drawing  a  circle  round  him 
-with  a  wand,  desired  him  not  to  leave  it  till  he  had  given 
him  a  reply.  The  king  then  said  that  he  would  obey  the 
senate,  and  the  haughty  envoy  at  length  condescended  to 
give  him  his  hand. 

The  kings  of  Pergamus  and  Bithynia  were  the  obedient 
slaves  of  the  Roman  senate,  who  employed  them  against 
the  kings  of  Macedonia  and  Syria ;  and  as,  lion-like,  Rome 
always  gave  her  jackals  a  share  of  the  prey,  their  dominions 
were  augmented  by  her  victories.  The  meanness  of  Prusias 
of  Bithynia  was  unparalleled ;  he  styled  himself  the  freed- 
man  of  the  Romans,  and  would  go  out  to  meet  their  ambas- 
sadors with  a  shaven  head  and  the  freedman's  cap  (pileusj, 
as  being  just  emancipated.  Attains  III.  of  Pergamus,  dying 
(619)  without  issue,  left  his  kingdom  to  the  Roman  people*. 

Such  portions  of  their  conquests  as  they  did  not  leave 
with  their  rightful  owners,  or  give  away,  the  Romans  re- 
duced  to  provinces,  which  were  governed  by  those  who  had 
borne  the  offices  of  consul  and  pr%tor  at  Rome.  The  power 

*  Mithrid&tes,  in  his  letter  to  Arsaces  (Sallust,  Fragm.),  says  that  the 
wiU  was  a  forgery. 
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of  these  Roman  governors  was  nearly  as  despotic  as  that  of 
the  Turkish  pashas,  and  they  but  too  often  plundered  the 
unhappy  provincials  in  a  dreadful  manner :  the  conduct  of 
the  infamous  Verres*  as  detailed  by  Cicero  in  his  pleadings 
against  him,  though  an  extreme  case,  will  show  to  what 
lengths  robbery  and  extortion  might  be,  and  sometimes 
were,  carried  by  Roman  praetors  and  proconsuls.  What 
augmented  the  evil  was,  that  the  office  of  governor  was  an- 
nual, and  each  governor  was  attended  by  a  cohort  of  officers, 
friends,  and  dependents,  who  had  to  make  their  fortunes 
also,  so  that  (tiiough  the  command  was  sometimes  pro- 
longed,) the  provinces  had  every  year  to  expect  a  new  swarm 
of  bloodsuckers  to  feed  on  them.  These  governments  were, 
in  fact,  the  chief  objects  of  ambition  among  the  Roman 
nobility,  who  looked  forward  to  them  as  tiie  sources  of 
wealth  and  fame ;  for  it  was  easy  for  them  to  pick  a  quarrel 
with  some  neighbouring  tribe  or  nation,  slaughter  a  few 
thousands  of  them,  and  tibence  acquire  plunder  and,  on  their 
return  home,  the  honour  of  a  triumph.  The  only  remedy 
the  provincials  had  when  oppressed  was  a  prosecution  for 
extortion  (repetundarum),  which  they  always  found  some  one 
at  Rome  ready  to  undertake ;  but  this  was  in  general  but 
poor  satisfaction,  and  the  dread  of  it  often  caused  the  rob- 
bery to  be  the  greater,  as  the  plunderers  had  to  get  the 
means  of  bribing  their  judges  and  advocates ;  thus  Verres, 
who  had  pillaged  Sicily  for  three  years,  declared  that  he 
would  be  content  if  he  could  keep  tlie  plunder  of  but  one 
year*. 

Another  great  source  of  misery  to  the  subjects  was  the 
Roman  custom  of  farming  out  all  the  revenues  of  the  state. 
There  was  a  large  body  of  capitalists  at  Rome,  chiefly  con- 
sisting of  the  equestrian  order,  divided  into  companies,  who 
took  all  the  government  contiucts,  farmed  all  the  revenues^ 
and  lent  their  money  on  high  interest  at  Rome,  cm  exorbi- 
tant interest  in  the  provinces.  They  were  named  Publicans 
(Publicdnt),  as  farming  the  public  revenues :  their  weedth 
gave  them  such  influence  at  Rome  that  they  could  dispose 

*  Another  evil  were  the  Free  Embassies.  When  a  man  of  rank  had 
any  private  business  to  transact  in  the  provinces,  he  applied  to  the  se- 
nate for  a  free  embassy.  He  was  thus  invested  with  the  character  of  an 
ambassador,  and  entitled  to  make  demands  on  the  subjects  for  lodging. 
Sec  at  free  cost;  and  thia  was  easily  converted  into  a  meania  of  plunder 
and  extortion. 
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of  political  power  as  they  pleased ;  and  between  exorbitant 
interest  for  their  money  (we  find  most  respectable  men 
charging  48  per  cent.)  and  excessive  tolls  and  customs,  they 
ground  down,  and  alienated  and  exasperated  the  minds  of» 
the  provincials.  Even  in  the  year  585  the  senate,  when 
regulating  Macedonia,  declared  that  the  gold  and  silver 
mines  should  not  be  wrought,  or  the  domain-lands  let»  be- 
cause it  could  not  be  done  witiiout  the  publicans,  *'  and 
where  there  is  a  publican,"  said  they,  ''  the  public  right  is 
vain,  or  the  liberty  of  the  allies  is  nought*/' 

In  the  internal  condition  of  the  Roman  state  at  this  pe- 
riod we  have  to  observe  the  absence  of  all  civil  commotions, 
the  foreign  wars  which  prevailed  all  through  it  giving  am- 
ple employment  for  all  orders  of  the  people ;  but  the  lower 
prders,  by  constant  service  abroad,  gradually  lost  the  cha- 
racter of  the  simple  rustic  plebeian  in  that  of  the  soldier ; 
and  the  generals,  to  gain  the  votes  of  the  troops  at  elec- 
tionsi  acquired  the  pernicious  habit  of  seeking  to  win  their 
favour  by  gifts  and  by  the  relaxation  of  discipline ;  whence 
in  the  later  wars  of  tiliis  time  we  find  the  Roman  arms  un- 
fortunate, till  a  Scipio  or  an  ^Emilius  Paulus  comes  to  re- 
store discipline. 

The  superstition  of  the  Romans  at  this  time  is  also  de- 
serving of  notice.  Every  year,  as  regular  as  the  election  of 
magistrates,  is  the  expiation  of  prodigies,  such  as  temples, 
walls,  and  gates  being  struck  with  lightning,  showers  of 
stones,  milk,  or  blood,  oxen  or  babes  in  the  womb  speaking, 
lambs  yeaned  with  two  heads,  cocks  turned  into  hens,  and 
viee  versd,  mice  gnawing  gold,  etc.  etc.;  to  obviate  the  ill 
effects  of  which,  victuns  were  slam  and  suppHcations  offered 
to  the  gods  by  orders  of  the  senate ;  partly,  it  is  probable, 
merely  in  compliance  with  the  popular  superstition,  in  part 
also  from  their  sharing  in  it. 

Rome  at  this  time  began  to  form  the  literature  which  has 
come  down  to  us  ;  but  unfortunately,  instead  of  being  na- 
tional and  original,  it  was  imitative  and  borrowed,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  translations  from  the  Greek.  In  the  year 
after  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war  (512),  L.  Livius  An- 
dronicus,  an  Italian  Greek  by  birth,  represented  his  first 
play  at  Rome.  His  pieces  were  taken  from  the  Greek ;  and 

•  Liv.  xlv.  18. 
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he  also  translated  the  Odyssey  out  of  that  language  into 
Latin.  Cn.  Nsevius,  a  native  of  Campania,  also  made  plays 
from  the  Grreek ;  he  translated  the  epic  poem  named  Cypria, 
and  he  wrote  an  original  poem  on  the  first  Punid  war,  in 
which  he  had  himself  borne  arms.  These  poets  used  the 
Latin  measures  in  their  verse ;  but  Q.  Ennius,  from  Ru- 
diae  in  Calabria,  who  is  usually  called  the  Father  of  Roman 
poetry,  was  the  first  who  introduced  the  Ghreek  metres  into 
the  Latin  language.  His  works  were  numerous  tragedies 
and  comedies  (from  the  Grreek),  satires,  and  his  celebrated 
Annals,  or  poetic  history  of  Rome,  in  hexameters,  the  loss 
of  which  (at  least  of  the  early  books,)  is  to  be  lamented. 
Flautus,  an  Umbrian,  and  Caecilius,  an  Insubrian  Gaul, 
composed  numerous  comedies,  freely  imitated  from  the 
Greek.  Pacuvius  of  Brundisium,  the  hephew  of  Ennius, 
made  tragedies  from  the  Grreek ;  and  Terence,  a  Carthagi- 
nian by  birth,  gave  some  beautiful  translations  of  the  comei 
dies  of  Menander  and  Apollod6rus.  None  of  these  poets 
but  Plautus  and  Terence  have  reached  us,  except  in  frag- 
ments ;  the  former  amuses  us  with  his  humour,  and  gives 
us  occasional  views  of  Roman  manners,  while  we  are 
charmed  with  the  graceful  elegance  of  the  latter.  It  is 
remarkable  that  not  one  of  these  poets  was  a  Roman.  In 
fact  Rome  has  never  produced  a  poet. 

Fabius  Pictor,  L.  Cincius,  A.  Postumius  Albinus,  M.  Por- 
ciusCato,and  CassiusHemina  wrote  histories  (the  first  three 
in  Ghreek)  in  a  brief,  dry,  unattractive  style.  Cincius  also  wrote 
on  constitutional  antiquities,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  man 
of  research ;  and  a  work  of  Cato's  on  husbandry  has  come 
down  to  us  which  we  could  well  spare  for  his  Origines, 
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PART  IV.* 

THE  REPUBLIC. 

CONQUEST  OF  THE  EAST,  AND  DOWN- 

FALL  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION. 


CHAPTER  I.t 

STATB  OP  THINGS  AT  BOMB. TIBEBIUS  6BACCHUS:-*HIS  TRI- 
BUNATE AND  laws: — HIS  DBATH.— DEATH  OF  SCIFIO  AFBI- 

CANUS. CAIUS   GBACCHUS: HIS  TBIBUNATES  AND  LAWS: 

HIS  DEATH. — THE  OBACCHI  AND  THEIB  HEASXJBBS.— -IN- 
SOLENCE AND  CBVBLTY  OB  TH6  0LI6ABCHS.-— CONQUBSTB 
IN  ASIA  AND  GAUL. 

HiTHBBTO  we  have  seen  the  Romans,  in  consequence  of 
their  admirable  civil  and  military  institutions,  advancing 
from  conquest  to  conquest,  till  no  power  remained  able  to 

*  There  is  no  consecutive  history  of  this  period  but  the  epitome  of 
Livy  and  those  of  Eutropius  and  others,  and  the  agreeable  sketch  of  the 
Ingenious  but  prejudiced  Yelleius.  Appian's  Civil  Wars  gives  the  internal 
history ;  and  from  the  year  683  we  have  the  continuous  narrative  of  Dion 
Cassius.  The  works  of  Cicero  also  furnish  many  particulars,  and  there 
are  Lives  of  all  the  great  men  of  this  period  by  Plutarch. — [N.B.  In  the 
portion  of  the  author's  Outlines  of  History  corresponding  to  this  Part 
th^re  are  some  inaccuracies,  which  should  be  corrected  by  this  work.] 

f  Appian,  B.  C,  i.  1-27.  Yelleius,  ii.  1-7.   Flut.   Tib.  and  C.  Qracchus. 
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contend  with  them  for  the  mastery;  and  though  their  con- 
duct was  hr  from  according  with  justice  and  the  rigid  rule 
of  right,  the  wisdom  and  energy  of  their  measures  must 
command  our  applause.  Internal  tranquillity  had  also  pre- 
vailed during  thu  period  of  glory,  and  all  orders  in  the  state 
had  acted  together  in  harmony.  The  scene  now  changes. 
Henceforth  &e  foreign  wars  become  of  comparatively  little 
account,  while  internal  commotions  succeed  one  another 
almost  without  intermission ;  liberty  is  lost  in  the  unhal- 
lowed contests,  and  anarchy  brings  forth  its  legitimate  off- 
spring despotism.  The  progress  to  this  consummation  we 
will  now  endeavour  to  trace. 

The  political  state  of  Rome  at  this  time  was  such  as  is 
most  unfavourable  to  the  maintenance  of  liberty.  The 
people,  who  had  the  power  of  bestowing  all  the  great  and 
lucrative  offices  in  the  state  were  poor,  while  a  portion  of 
the  nobility  were  immensely  rich.  There  were  thus  an  oli- 
garchy and  a  democracy  together  in  the  state,  and  unless 
this  condition  of  things  could  be  changed  there  must  be  an 
end  of  the  constitution. 

We  have  above  shown  one  of  the  modes  in  which  the 
Roman  nobles  acquired  wealth,  namely,  by  the  oppression 
of  the  provinces.  They  had  also  been  large  purchasers  of 
land  in  the  sales  of  its  domain  made  by  the  state ;  and  as, 
on  account  of  the  constant  wars  in  which  Rome  had  been 
engaged  since  she  had  made  the  conquest  of  Italy,  the  vast 
tracks  of  public  land  which  had  been  acquired  remained 
mostly  unassigned,  they  were  occupied  by  the  men  of 
wealth.  Had  they,  in  conformity  with  the  Lidnian  law, 
employed  free  labourers  on  these  lands  the  evil  had  been 
less ;  but  the  victories  of  the  Roman,  people  had  filled  the 
market  with  slaves,  and  the  great  landholders,  finding  that 
the  work  of  slaves  would  come  cheaper  than  that  of  free^ 
men,  who  were  moreover  always  liable  to  be  draughted 
for  the  army,  purchased  large  numbers  of  them,  whom 
they  kept  in  workhouses  (ergastula),  badly  fed  and  hardly 
treated,  and  forced  to  labour  in  fetters  on  their  lands. 
These  men  were  not»  like  the  negroes,  an  inferior  race ;  they 
were  Gauls,  Spaniards,  ligurians,  Asiatics,  and  other  in- 
telligent or  energetic  portions  of  the  human  family.  They 
had  known  the  blessings  of  freedom,  and,  as  the  late  events 
in  Sicily  had  shown,  Siey  might  endanger  the  state  by  a 
revolt* 
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On  the  otiier  hand,  the  frugal  independent  yeomaniy, 
which  in  the  good  times  had  fonned  the  pride  and  the 
strength  of  Rome,  was  greatly  diminished,  and  at  the  same 
time  was  dehased  and  corrupted.  Engaged  in  distant  ser« 
vice  they  were  kept  for  years  away  from  their  farms,  and 
frequently  on  his  return  the  soldier  found  that  his  family 
had  been  driven  from  their  cottage  by  some  wealthy 
neighbour  who  coveted  their  spot  of  land,  and  justice  could 
not  always  be  obtained  against  him.  Or  having  lost  all 
relish  for  a  life  of  frugal  and  laborious  industry,  they  were 
easily  induced  to  sell  their  little  patrimony  for  what  they 
could  get,  and  then  settled  at  Rome,  living  as  they  could 
and  selling  their  votes,  or  else  they  adopted  a  military  life 
altogether. 

TioB  state  of  things  caused  great  apprehension  to  the 
prudent  and  patriotic,  who  could  discern  no  remedy  but  a 
return  to  the  provisions  of  the  Lddnian  law ;  and  Lselius, 
the  friend  of  the  conqueror  of  Carthage,  had  in  his  tribu- 
nate contemplated  some  measure  of  this  kind,  but  he  de- 
sisted when  he  saw  the  opposition  which  the  nobility  were 
prepared  to  give,  and  hence  it  is  said  he  acquired  his  title 
of  Sapiens,  i.  e.  wise  ov  prudent.  Some  time  after  (619), 
Tib.  Sempronius  Ghracchus,  who  had  been  queestor  to  Man- 
cinus  at  Numantia,  being  made  tribune  of  the  people  re- 
solved to  attempt  to  remedy  the  evils  of  his  country  by 
enforcing  the  agrarian  law  of  licinius  Stolo. 

Tib.  Gracchus  was  the  son  of  that  Tib.  Gracchus  of 
whom  we  have  already  spoken ;  his  mother  Cornelia  was 
the  daughter  of  the  great  Africdnus.  This  admirable  woman 
had  devoted  herself  to  the  education  of  Tiberius  and  his 
younger  brother  Cahis,  anxiously  desiring  that  they  should 
1^  the  first  men  of  their  time  in  virtue  and  in  ability.  Nor 
were  her  labours  fruitless ;  of  Tiberius  it  is  said,  by  one 
who  condemned  his  measures,  that  '*  he  was  ('  the  pre- 
sent enterprise  set  off  his  head ')  most  pure  in  life,  most 
abundant  in  genius,  most  upright  in  purpose;  in  fine,  a- 
domed  with  as  many  virtues  as  human  nature,  perfected 
by  careful  culture,  is  capable  ot*.*'  He  was  married  to  the 
daughter  of  App.  ClaucUus,  and  his  sister  was  the  wife  of 
Sdpio  Africans. 

*  VelL  Pat.  ii.  2.  Cicero  also,  though  he  always  condemns  the  con- 
duct of  Tiberius  in  the  strongest  terms,  calls  his  *'  revolt  from  the  senate  ** 
his  only  fitult.    (De  Harusp.  Bcsp.  19.) 
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As  ifi  usual,  various  causes  were  assigned  for  the  conduct 
of  Tib*  Grracchus.  Some  said  that  he  was  excited  by  two 
Greek  philosophers* ;  others,  by  Cornelia,  who  reproached 
him  that  people  called  her  the  mother-in-law  of  Scipio  in- 
stead of  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi ;  others,  by  jealousy  of  a 
young  man  of  his  own  age,  his  rival  in  eloquence ;  otiiers, 
by  anger  and  fear  at  the  conduct  of  the  senate  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  Numantine  treaty  t.  But  by  far  the  most  pro- 
bable cause  is  that  given  by  his  brother  Caius,  who  said 
that  as  he  passed  through  Etruria,  on  his  way  to  Numan- 
tia,  he  was  struck  with  the  deserted  look  of  the  country  in 
consequence  of  the  large  estates,  and  observing  that  all 
those  who  were  cultivating  them  were  slaves,  he  began  to 
reflect  on  a  remedy.  After  his  return  to  Rome  he  commu- 
nicated his  views  to  his  father-in-law  App.  Claudius,  to 
Mucins  Scsevola,  the  great  jurisconsult,  and  to  lidnius 
Crassus,  the  chief  pontifP'^-'men  not  to  be  suspected  of  de- 
magogy— and  other  eminent  persons,  all  of  whom  agreed 
with  him  in  sentiment.  Encouraged  by  their  opinions,  and 
further  invited  by  anonymous  writings  on  the  walls  and 
public  monuments  calling  on  him  to  resume  the  public  land 
for  the  poor,  he  brought  forward  a  bill  prohibiting  any  one 
from  holdine  more  than  five  hundred  iucrers  of  public  land 
himself,  and  half  that  quantity  for  ekh  of  hiasons:  and 
directing  triumvira  to  be  apj^inted  annuaUy  for  dividing 
the  surplus  lands  among  the  poor  citizens,  who  were  more- 
over not  to  be  permitted  to  sell  their  allotments. 

The  wealthy  exclaimed  against  this  law  as  a  crying  in- 
justice :  they  had,  they  said,  inherited  this  property  from 
their  fathers,  or  fairly  purchased  it ;  they  had  received  it 
in  dowry  with  their  wives,  and  given  it  in  dowry  with  their 
daughters ;  they  had  laid  out  their  money  on  it  in  build- 
ings and  plantations ;  they  had  borrowed  or  lent  money 
on  it;  the  tombs  of  the  fathers  of  many  were  on  these 
estates,  so  long  had  they  been  in  their  families.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  poor  complained  of  the  state  of  misery  to 
which  they  had  been  reduced ;  they  enumerated  the  cam- 
paigns in  which  these  lands  had  been  acquired  by  the 
blood  of  their  fathers ;  they  upbraided  the  rich  with  their 
want  of  feeling  and  patriotism  in  preferring  faithless  bar- 
barian slaves  to  free  citizens  and  brave  soldiers.    The 

*  Diophanes  of  Mytilene,  and  Blosius  of  Cumfle  in  Campania. 
t  Cicero,  Brut.  27  j  De  Harusp.  Reap.  20.    Veil.  Pat  ii.  2, 
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people  of  the  colonies,  municipal  towns*,  and  others  who 
had  any  concern  in  this  land,  flodked  to  Rome  as  the  time 
for  putting  the  law  to  the  vote  drew  nigh,  and,  as  they  saw 
reason  to  hope  or  fear  from  it,  sided  with  one  party  or  the 
other. 

Gh-acchus  himself,  excited  by  the  magnitude  and  antici- 
pated good  of  his  object,  and  warmed  by  opposition,  ex- 
erted all  the  powers  of  his  eloquence  in  his  harangues 
from  the  Rostra.  The  beasts  of  the  field  in  Italy,  he  said, 
had  their  holes  and  dens  to  lie  in,  while  those  who  fought 
and  died  for  it  partook  of  its  light  and  air,  but  of  nought 
else,  wandering  about  houseless  and  homeless  with  their 
wives  and  children.  It  was  a  mockery  of  the  generals  to 
call  on  their  men  in  battle  to  fight  for  their  altars  and  the 
tombs  of  their  fathers,  for  of  so  many  Romans  not  one 
had  a  feunily  altar  or  tomb ;  they  fought  and  died  for  the 
wealth  and  luxury  of  others :  they  were  called  the  lords 
of  the  world,  while  they  had  not  a  sod  of  their  own.  He 
asked  the  wealthy  if  slaves  were  better,  braver,  or  more 
faithful  than  freemen :  he  showed  them  that  by  thus  di* 
minishing  the  free  population  they  were  running  the  risk 
not  only  of  not  making  the  further  conquests  to  which  they 
aspired,  but  of  losing  to  the  public  enemies  the  lands  they 
already  possessed.  He  finsQly  told  them  that  if  they 
cheerfully  yielded  up  what  they  held  beyond  the  limits  spe- 
cified in  his  law,  they  should  have  the  remainder  in  abso- 
lute property,  and  be  given  an  adequate  remuneration  for 
the  money  they  had  laid  out  on  what  they  surrendered. 
He  then  desired  the  clerk  to  read  out  the  bill. 

But  the  rich,  fearing  to  make  any  opposition  in  their 
own  persons,  had  engaged  Octavius,  one  of  the  tribunes, 
on  their  side,  and  he  interposed  his  veto.  The  clerk  there- 
fore stopped  reading.  Gracchus  then  put  the  matter  off 
till  the  next  market-day ;  but  with  no  better  success,  for 
Octavius  again  interposed.  Ghracchus  appointed  another 
day,  and  judging  that  Octavius'  opposition  proceeded  from 
his  being  a  holder  of  public  land,  he  offered  to  make  good 
out  of  hiB  own  fortune  any  loss  he  might  sustain.  Finding 
him  obstinate  he  suspended  by  his  intercession  the  func- 
tions of  all  the  magistrates  tiU  his  bill  should  have  passed^ 

*  These  were  the  L^tin  and  Italian  towns.  (Niebuhr,  U.  52,  note,) 
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and  he  placed  his  seal  on  the  temple  of  Saturn,  that  the 
quseston  might  take  nothing  into  or  out  of  ifi".  The 
wealthy  now  assumed  the  garb  of  mourners ;  they  at  the 
same  time  laid  plots  for  the  life  cf  Gracchus,  who  aware  of 
them  went  constantly  armed  with  a  dagger,  taJdng  care  to 
let  it  be  seen. 

Another  assembly-day  came:  the  people  were  preparing 
to  vote,  when  Octavius  again  interposed;  they  lost  patienee, 
and  were  about  to  have  recourse  to  violence ;  but  Manlius 
and  Fulvius,  two  consulars,  with  tears  implored  Gracchus 
to  leave  the  matter  to  the  senate.  He  snatched  up  his 
bill  and  ran  with  it  into  the  senate-house ;  but  here  the 
party  of  the  rich  was  too  strong  for  him :  he  came  out 
again,  and  in  sight  of  the  people  besought  Octavius  to 
give  up  his  opposition ;  and  when  he  could  not  prevail  he 
declared  that  ^e  public  weal  must  not  be  endangered  by 
their  disputes,  and  that  one  or  other  of  them  must  be  de- 
prived of  his  office.  He  then  desired  Octavius  to  put  the 
question  of  his  deposition  to  the  vote,  and  on  his  refusal 
he  said  that  he  would  propose  that  of  Octavius.  The  as- 
sembly was  then  dismissed. 

Next  day  he  proposed  the  question ;  the  first  or  praero- 
gative  tribe  having  voted  for  it,  he  conjured  Octavius  to 
change,  but  in  vain.  When  seventeen,  tribes  had  voted  he 
again  implored  him;  Octavius,  who  was  naturally  of  a  mild, 
moderate  temper,  hesitated  and  was  silent ;  but  on  looking 
at  the  rich,  false  shame  overcame  him,  and  he  persisted ; 
the  eighteenth  tribe  then  voted  and  he  ceased  to  be  a  tri- 
bune. Gracchus  ordered  one  of  his  officers,  a  fireedman,  to 
pull  him  down;  the  people  rushed  to  seize  him,  the  rich  to 
defend  him,  and  he  escaped  with  some  difficulty.  Q.  Mum- 
mius  was  forthwith  chosen  in  his  place. 

Gracchus  nowcarried  his  lawswithout  opposition;  he  him- 
self,  his  young  brother  Caius,  and  App.  Claudius  his  father- 
in-law,  were  appointed  triumvirs  for  dividing  the  lands. 
The  senate,  at  tjie  instigation  of  Scipio  Naslca,  an  exten- 
sive holder  of  public  land,  had  the  meanness  and  folly  to 
insult  Grracchus  by  refusing  him  a  tent  (a  thing  always 
given  to  triumvirs),  and  by  assigning  him  only  4|  asses  a 
day  for  his  expenses. 

*  As  this  was  the  treasury,  this  was  what  we  now  call  stopping  the 
sttppUet, 
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Just  at  this  time  Eudfimusy  of  Pergamus,  anived  with 
the  will  of  king  Attalus.  Ghracchus  immediately  proposed 
that  the  loydl  treasures  should  be  brought  to  Rome,  and 
divided  mnong  those  to  whom  land  should  be  assigned,  to 
enable  them  to  purchase  cattle  and  fEmning  implements. 
He  further  maintained  that  it  was  for  the  people,  not  the 
senate,  to  regulate  the  dominions  of  the  deceased  monarch. 
This  galled  the  senate,  and  Pompeius  rose  and  asserted 
that  being  Ghracchus'  neighbour  he  knew  that  Eudtoua 
had  given  him,  as  the  future  king  of  Rome,  the  diadem 
and  purple  robe  of  Attalus.  Q.  Metellus'  reproached  him 
with  letting  the  poorer  citizens  light  him  home  at  night, 
whereas  when  his  father  was  censor  people  used  to  put  out 
their  lights  as  he  was  going  home,  lest  he  should  know 
that  they  kept  late  hours.  Others  said  other  things ;  but 
what  most  injured  Ghracchus,  even  with  his  own  party,  was 
the  deposition  of  Octavius.  Being  aware  of  this  he  entered 
into  a  public  justification  of  his  conduct  on  that  occasion ; 
but  Yob  arguments  though  ingenious  are  not  convincing*. 

The  nobility  made  no  secret  of  their  intention  to  take 
vengeance  on  Gracchus  when  he  became  again  a  private 
man,  and  lus  friends  saw  no  safety  for  him  but  in  being 
re-elected.  To  secure  the  people  he  declared  his  intention 
of  shortening  the  period  of  military  service,  and  to  give  an 
appeal,  in  civil  suits,  from  the  judges  to  tiie  people.  He 
also  (perliaps  to  gain  the  knights)  proposed  to  add  an 
equal  number  £rom  the  equestrian  order  to  the  panel  of 
judges,  who  had  been  hitherto  exclusively  senators. 

When  the  day  of  election  came  the  party  of  Ghracchus  was 
much  more  feeble  than  usual,  for  his  chief  supporters  being 
countryfolk  were  away  getting  in  the  harvest,  and  they 
did  not  attend  to  his  summons.  He  therefore  threw  him- 
self on  the  people  of  the  town,  and  though  the  strength  of 
his  enemies  lay  in  that  quarter  the  first  two  tribes  voted  in 
his  ftivour.  The  rich  then  interrupted  the  proceedings, 
exclaiming  that  the  same  man  could  not  be  twice  tribune ; 
a  dispute  arose  among  the  tribunes,  and  Ghracchus  put  off 
the  election  till  the  next  dayf.  Though  inviolate  by  his 
office  he  put  on  mourning,  and  during  the  rest  of  the  day 

*  Plutarch  gives  the  heads  of  his  speech.  Cicero  (Laws,  iii.  10.)  im- 
putes the  ruin  of  Gracchus  to  his  deposition  of  his  colleague. 

t  Appian,  i.  14.  Plutarch  says  that  it  was  the  friends  of  Gracchus  who 
began  to  quanrel  when  they  found  the  election  going  againflt  hxau 
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he  went  leading  his  young  son  about  with  him»  and  com- 
mending him  to  the  care  of  the  people,  as  he  deiqpaired  of 
life  for  himself.  The  people  attended  him  home,  assuring 
him  he  might  rely  on  them,  and  many  of  them  kept  watdi 
at  his  house  during  the  night. 

In  the  morning  tiie  friends  of  Gracchus  having  early  oc- 
cupied the  Capitol,  where  the  election  was  to  be  held,  sent 
to  summon  him»  Various  un&vourable  omens,  it  is  said, 
occurred  as  he  was  leaving  home,  but  his  friend  Blosius  the 
philosopher  bade  him  despise  them.  He  went  up :  the  dec- 
tion  commenced ;  the  rich  men  and  their  party  began  to 
disturb  it ;  Gracchus  made  the  sign  which  he  had.  amused 
with  his  friends  during  the  night,  for  recurring  to  force ; 
his  party  snatched  the  staves  from  the  officers  and  broke 
them  up,  and  girding  their  govms  about  them  fell  on  the 
rich  men  and  drove  t£em  o£F  the  ground  with  wounds  and 
bruises.  The  tribunes  fled :  the  priests  closed  the  doors  of 
the  temple ;  some  ran  here,  some  there,  crying  that  Gracdius 
was  deposing  the  other  tribunes ;  others  said  that  he  was 
making  himself  perpetual  tribune  without  any  election  at 
aU. 

The  senate  meantime  was  sitting  in  the  temple  of  Faidi. 
When  Gracchus  moved  his  hand  to  his  head  to  give  the 
signal,  some  ran  down  crying  that  he  was  demanding  a 
diadem  of  the  people.  Scipio  Nasica  called  on  the  consul 
Mucins  Scsvola  to  do  his  duty  and  save  the  republic ;  but 
he  mildly  replied  that  he  would  not  use  force  or  put  any  one 
to  death  vnthout  a  trial ;  that  if  Gracchus  made  the  people 
pass  any  illegal  measure  they  were  not  bound  by  it.  Na* 
sica  sprang  up,  and  cried,  "  Since  the  consul  is  fel&e  to  the 
state,  let  all  who  vnll  aid  the  laws  follow  me«"  Then,  re- 
gardless of  his  dignity  as  chief  pontiff,  and  setting  the  re* 
tention  of  the  public  land  of  which  he  held  so  large  a  portion 
before  all  things,  he  threw  the  skirt  of  his  gown  over  his 
head  as  a  signal  to  his  party,  and  began  to  ascend  the 
Capitol.  A  number  of  senators,  knights,  and  others,  wrap- 
ping their  gowns  round  their  arms,  followed  him ;  the  crowd 
gave  way  through  respect ;  they  snatched  the  staves  from 
the  Grracchians,  broke  up  the  forms  and  benches,  and  leld 
about  vdth  them  on  all  sides.  Some  of  the  Gracchians  were 
precipitated  down  the  steep  sides  of  the  hill ;  about  three 
hundred  were  slain,  and  among  them  Gracchus  himself,  at 
the  door  of  the  temple^  by  the  statues  of  the  kings ;  or  acn 
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eocding  to  another  account,  by  a  blow  of  a  piece  of  a  seat 
Irom  Satureius,  one  of  his  colleagues,  as  he  was  running 
down  the  clivus  of  the  hill.  In  the  night  the  bodies  of  all 
the  slain  were  flung  into  the  Tiber,  that  of  Gracchus  in-* 
eluded,  which  his  murderers  refused  to  the  entreaties  of  his 
brother;  Some  of  his  friends  were  driven  into  exile ;  others, 
among  whom  was  Diophanes,  were  put  to  death.  Blosius 
when  taken  before  the  consuls  declared  that  he  had  done 
ever3^thing  in  obedience  to  Gracchus.  ''  What,"  said  Laelius, 
"  if  he  had  ordered  you  to  bum  the  Capitol  ?"  Blosius  said 
that  Gracchus  would  have  given  no  such  order ;  but  when 
pressed  he  answered  that  he  would  have  obeyed  it,  as  it 
must  in  such  case  have  been  for  the  public  good.  Strange 
to  say,  he  was  set  at  liberty ! 

Thus  for  the  first  time  for  centuries  was  blood  shed  in 
civil  contest  in  Rome, — a  prelude  to  the  atrocities  which 
were  soon  to  be  of  every-day  occurrence.  To  the  eternal 
disgrace  of  the  Roman  aristocracy,  and  to  their  own  ulti- 
mate ruin,  their  avarice  first  caused  civil  discord ;  and  their 
contempt  of  law,  divine  and  human,  sprinkled  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus  with  the  sacred  blood  of  a  tri- 
bune, and  taught  to  despise  the  majesty  of  office  and  the 
sanctity  of  religion. 

The  senate  pronounced  the  death  of  Grracchus  and  his 
friends  to  be  an  act  of  justice* ;  but  the  people  were  so  im** 
bittered  against  Nasica  that  he  deemed  it  advisable  to  go 
out  of  their  sight ;  and  though  his  office  of  chief  pontiff 
bound  him  not  to  leave  Italy,  he  obtained  from  the  senate  a 
free  embassy  to  Asia,  where  after  wandering  about  for  some 
time  he  died  at  Pergamus. 

Scipio  A£ricinus  was  at  Numantia  at  tibis  time,  and  it  is 
said  l^t  when  he  heard  of  the  death  of  Tib.  Grracchus,  he 
cried  out  in  the  words  of  Homer, 

Thus  perish  all  who  venture  on  such  deeds  If 

And  when,  after  his  return  (621),  the  tribune  Carbo  de- 
manded of  him  before  the  people  what  he  thought  of  the 
death  of  Tib.  Gracchus,  he  replied  that  he  was  justly  slain 
if  he  had  a  design  of  seizing  on  the  government.    At  this 

*  Cicero  (Plane  36.  Fro  Domo,  54.)  says  that  Mucins  applauded  and 
defended  the  deed  of  Nasica.  This  hardly  accords  with  his  approval 
of  Gracchus'  prqject. 

t  *Q8  inroKotfo  Kai  dXKos^  *6  r»s  rcutvrd  ye  pe^oc.  Od»  I*  47. 
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the  assembly  hooted  and  groaned  him,  but  he  said,  **  How 
should  I,  who  so  oft  have  heard  undismayed  the  shouts  of 
armed  enemies,  be  moved  by  those  of  you  to  whom  Italy  is 
but  a  stepdame  ?*"  The  agrarian  law  also  caused  Scipio  to 
sink  in  the  popular  favour ;  for  M.  Fulvius  flaccus  and 
C.  Papirius  Garbo,  who  were  made  triumvirs  in  the  place  of 
Tib.  Oracchus  and  of  App.  Claudius  (who  was  dead), finding 
that  those  who  held  the  public  land  did  not  give  in  an  ac< 
count  of  it,  invited  informers  to  come  forward.  Immediately 
there  sprang  up  a  rank  crop  of  legal  suits ;  for  those  Italians 
to  whom  the  senate  had  re-granted  their  lands,  and  those 
who  had  purchased,  were  required  to  produce  their  title- 
deeds  ;  but  some  had  been  lost,  others  were  ambiguous,  and 
time  and  one  cause  or  another  had  produced  such  confusion 
and  unciBrtainty  in  the  various  possessions,  that  the  en- 
croachments of  the  rich  could  not  be  ascertained  with  any 
exactness,  so  that  no  man  viras  sure  of  his  property. 

In  this  state  of  things  the  Italians  applied  to  Scipio  A£ri- 
cftnus,  under  whom  so  many  of  them  had  served,  to  advo< 
cate  their  cause.  Not  venturing  openly,  on  account  of  the 
people,  to  impugn  the  agrarian  law,  he  contented  himself 
withrepresentmg  that  it  was  not  right  that  those  who  were 
to  divide  the  lands  should  be  the  judges  of  what  was  public 
or  not.  As  this  seemed  reasonable,  the  consul  G.  Sempro- 
nius  Tudit^us  (623)  was  appointed  to  act  as  judge;  but 
not  liking  the  office  he  marched  with  an  army  into  Illyria, 
under  the  pretext  of  some  disturbance  there.  The  whole 
matter  came  to  a  stop ;  the  people  were  enraged  with  Scipio, 
and  his  enemies  gave  out  that  it  was  his  design  to  abrogate 
the  law  by  force.  One  evening  Scipio  went  home  from  the 
senate  in  perfect  health,  attended  by  the  senators  and  a 
large  concourse  of  the  Latins  and  the  allies.  He  got  ready 
a  table  in  order  to  write  in  the  night  what  he  intended  to 
say  to  the  people  next  day.  In  the  morning  he  was  found 
dead  in  his  bed,  but  without  any  wound.  Of  the  nature 
and  cause  of  his  death  there  were  various  opinions  :  some 
said  it  was  naturalf,  others  that  he  put  an  end  to  himself; 
others  that  his  wife  Sempronia,  the  sister  of  the  Grracchi, 
(for  whom  he  had  little  affection  on  account  of  her  ugliness 
and  her  sterility,)  and  it  was  even  added  with  the  aid  of  her 
mother  Gomelia,  strangled  him,  that  he  might  not  abrogate 

*  Meaning  that  they  were  mostly  freedmen,  not  genuine  Roman  citifienB. 
t  Which  VeUeins  says  was  the  more  general  account. 
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the  law  of  Gracchus*.  His  slaves^  it  is  also  saidj  declared 
that  some  strangers  who  were  introduced  at  the  rear  of  the 
house  had  strangled  him  a  the  triumvirs  Carho  and  Fulvius 
are  expressly  named  as  the  assassinsf.  Those  who  know 
how  virulent  and  how  little  scrupulous  of  means  parties 
were  in  ancient  times,  will  probably  feel  disposed  to  suspect 
that  he  was  murdered,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  by  what 
party.  At  all  events  no  judicial  inquiry  was  made,  and  the 
Conqueror  of  Carthage  had  only  a  private  funeral. 

Scipio  Africans  is  one  of  the  most  accomplished  cha- 
racters in  Roman  story.  As  a  general  he  was  brave  and 
skilful ;  and  though  he  had  not  the  opportunities  of  dis- 
playing great  mUitary  talents,  success  attended  all  his 
operations,  and  he  cannot  be  charged  with  any  errors.  He 
was  of  a  noble  generous  spirit  in  all  his  dealings,  and  in 
money-matters  he  acted  with  a  liberality  that  was  thought 
siuprising  in  a  Roman.  Scipio  was  moreover  an  accom- 
plished scholar;  he  was  the  pupil  of  Polybius  and  Pansetius, 
and  the  patron  of  the  elegant  poet  Terence,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  indebted  to  him  and  his  Mend  Lselius  for  many 
of  the  graces  of  his  dramas. 

For  seven  years  (619-626)  after  the  death  of  Tib.  Grac- 
chus his  broker  Caius  seems  to  have  abstained  from  public 
afiairs.  In  626  he  was  appointed  quaestor  to  the  consul 
L.  Aurelius,  who  was  going  out  to  take  the  command  in 
Sardinia.  This  appointment  gave  much  joy  to  the  nobility, 
who  had  been  greatly  troubled  by  the  eloquence  which  he 
liad  lately  displayed  in  the  defence  of  one  of  his  friends,  and 
by  the  favour  shown  him  by  tiie  people.  Cicero}  assures 
us  that  on  this  occasion  Gracchus  had  a  dream,  in  which 
his  brother  appeared  to  him  and  said,  that  linger  as  he 
might  he  must  die  the  same  death  that  he  had  died.  The 
conduct  of  Gracchus  during  his  queestorship  was  deserving 
of  every  praise. 

The  next  year,  to  the  mortification  of  the  senate,  M.  Ful- 
vius Flaccus  was  chosen  one  of  the  consuls.  Aware  of  the 
impolicy  of  alienating  the  Italians  by  putting  them  in  ap- 
prehension for  their  lands,  Fulvius  proposed  to  conciliate 

*  Appian,i.20.  Cicero,  Somn.  Scip.  2.  Liv.  Epit  59.  Cicero's  al- 
lusion may  be  to  C.  Gracchus,  who  was  suspected.  Plut.  C.  Grac.  10. 

t  Cicero,  Ad  Divers,  ix.  21.;  Ad  Quint,  ii.  3.;  De  Nat.  ii.  40.  Plut. 
as  above. 

I  De  Div.  I  26. 
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knd  compensate  them  by  granting  them  the  Roman  civic 
franchise,  and  he  prepared  a  law  to  that  effect.  The  sena- 
tors admonished  and  entreated  him  to  no  purpose ;  he  per- 
sisted in  his  measure :  but  just  then  the  Massalians  having 
sent  to  implore  aid  against  the  Salluvians,  Fulvius  was  in- 
duced to  take  the  command  of  the  army  sent  to  their  relief; 
and  his  victories  in  this  and  the  following  year  gained  him 
the  honour  of  a  triumph  (629). 

The  Latins  and  the  Italians,  who  had  gladly  consented 
to  accept  the  boon  of  citizenship  in  lieu  of  the  disputed 
lands,  were  highly  provoked  at  their  disappointment,  and 
many  of  their  states  began  to  think  of  appealing  to  arms. 
The  people  of  FregeUae  did  actually  revolt,  but  they  were 
betrayed  by  Numitorius  Pullus,  one  of  their  chiefs,  to  the 
praetor  L.  Opimius,  who  was  sent  with  an  army  against 
them.  Opimius  razed  the  town,  and  this  severity  deterred 
the  people  of  the  other  towns  from  rebellion^ 

Aurelius  had  now  been  two  years  in  Sardinia,  and  the 
Senate,  though  they  changed  the  troops,  continued  him  in  his 
command,  thinking  that  Grracchus  would  not  quit  his  gene-* 
ral ;  but  Gracchus,  seeing  their  object,  became  indi^oant, 
and  sailed  at  once  for  Rome.  His  enemies  exclaimed ;  his 
friends  were  offended  at  such  unusual  conduct ;  but  he  de-* 
fended  himself  before  the  censors,  and  proved  that  he  was 
justified  in  acting  as  he  had  done*  The  nobles  then  charged 
him  vrith  having  excited  the  Fregellians  to  their  revolt^  but 
he  easily  cleared  himself.  He  then  offered  himself  as  a 
c£indidate  for  the  of&ce  of  tribune,  and  on  the  day  of  elec- 
tion such  multitudes  of  citizens  flocked  to  Rome  from  all 
parts  of  Italy  that  the  Forum  could  not  contain  them,  and 
numbers  gave  their  votes  from  the  house-tops. 

Soon  alter  he  had  entered  on  his  office  (629)  he  brought 
forward  two  laws,  one  declaring  any  person  who  had  been 
deprived  of  one  office  by  the  people  incapable  of  holding 
any  other ;  a  second  making  it  penal  for  a  magistrate  to  try 
any  person  capitally  without  the  consent  of  the  people'*'. 
The  first  was  directed  against  the  deposed  tribune  Octavius ; 
but  he  gave  up  this  bill  on  the  entreaty  of  Cornelia,  to  whom 
Octavius  was  related :  the  other  was  levelled  at  P.  Fopil- 
lius  Laenas,  who  was  praetor  when  Tib.  Gracchus  was  mur- 
dered; Fopillius,  fearing  to  stand  a  trial,  left  Italy.  Grracchus 

*  Cicero,  Rabirius,  4. 
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then  had  the  following  laws  passed.  1.  A  renewal  of  his 
brother's  agrarian  law.  2.  One  forbidding  the  enlistment 
of  any  one  under  seventeen  years  of  age.  3.  One  for 
clothing  the  soldiers  without  making  any  deduction  from 
their  pay  on  that  account.  4 .  One  for  making  roads  through 
Italy.  5.  One  for  selling  com  to  the  citizens  every  month 
out  of  the  public  granaries  at  I-  As  (semisse  et  triente)  the 
modius,  or  busheP,  for  which  purpose  he  directed  the  re- 
venues of  Attains'  kingdom  to  be  let  by  the  censorsf. 

Such  were  the  measures  of  Ghracchus  in  his  first  tribunate. 
The  law  for  making  roads  was  eminently  useful,  and  he 
devoted  much  of  his  attention  to  them.  They  were  straight 
and  level,  with  bridges  where  requisite,  and  milestones 
placed  all  along  them.  His  frumentary  law  was  a  poor* 
Law  of  the  worst  kind ;  it  drained  the  treasury,  and  drew 
to  Home  an  idle  turbulent  population.  It  is  very  diifi* 
cult  to  beHeve  that  his  motives  in  passing  it  could  have 
been  pure ;  it  was  afterwards  repealed  with  the  full  con- 
sent of  the  people  t*  Gracchus  also  gained  favour  vrith 
the  provincials  this  year  by  the  following  act.  The  pro- 
praetor Fabius  having  sent  from  Spain  a  large  quantity  of 
com  extorted  from  the  provincials,  a  senatus-consult  was 
made  on  the  motion  of  Gracchus,  ordering  the  com  to  be 
sold  and  the  price  returned  to  the  Spaniards,  and  reprimands 
ing  Fabius  for  his  conduct. 

By  a  law  lately  passed  the  people  had  been  empowered  to 
re-elect  any  tribune  who  had  not  had  time  to  complete  a 
measure  which  he  had  brought  forward;  accordingly  Grac- 
chus was  chosen  one  of  the  tribunes  for  the  next  year  also 
(630).  On  this  occasion  he  gave  a  strong  proof  of  his  in- 
fluence over  the  people.  He  said  to  them  one  day  that 
be  had  a  favour  to  ask,  but  he  would  not  complain  if  they 
refused  him ;  and  while  all  were  wondering  what  it  might 
be,  and  if  he  wanted  them  to  make  him  consul  as  well  as 
tribune,  he  brought  forward  G.  Fannius,  and  recommended 
him  for  the  consulate.  His  object  was  to  keep  out  L.  Opi- 
niius,  a  determined  oligarch ;  and  he  succeeded,  for  Fannius 
was  chosen  with  On.  Domitius. 

Gracchus*  first  law  was  one  taking  the  judicial  power 
from  the  senate,  who  had  enjoyed  it  from  the  time  of  the 
kings,  and  giving  it  to  the  knights.  As  the  senatorial  judges 

•  Liv.  Epit  60.        t  Cic.  Yenes,  iu,  6.       t  Cic.  Brut  62. 
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had  of  late  shown  scandalous  partiality  in  the  cases  of  some 
goyemors  of  provinces,  the  senate  was  ashamed  to  make 
any  opposition,  and  the  law  passed.  It  is  said  that  when 
proposing  this  law  from  the  Rostra,  instead  of  facing  the 
Comitium  as  had  hitherto  been  the  custom,  he  turned  to  the 
Forum*,  thereby  intimating  that  the  power  of  the  state  was 
in  the  people ;  and  he  continued  this  practice.  It  is  also  said 
that  when  the  law  had  passed  he  cried  out  that  he  had  de- 
stroyed the  senate.  Yet  he  at  the  same  time  proposed  and 
carried  a  law  directing  that  the  senate  should  every  year 
before  the  elections  decide  what  provinces  should  be  con- 
sular and  what  praetorian,  and  that  with  respect  to  the  for- 
mer no  tribune  should  have  the  power  of  interceding.  Grac- 
chus next  proposed  a  law  for  communicating  the  civic  fran- 
chise to  the  Latins  and  the  Italians,  and  extending  Italy  to 
the  Alps.  It  does  not  appear  that  this  law  passed,  and  it  is 
likely  that  it  injured  him  with  the  people,  to  gratify  whom 
he  proposed  sending  colonists  to  Capua  and  Tarentum. 

The  senate  had  gained  the  consul  Fannius  to  their  side ; 
but  not  deeming  this  enough,  they  adopted  a  new  system  of 
tactics ;  they  directed  livius  Drusus,  one  of  the  tribunes,  a 
man  of  birth,  wealth,  and  eloquence,  and  devoted  to  them, 
to  endeavour  to  outbid  Gracchus  for  popularity.  Drusus 
therefore  proposed  that  twelve  colonies  of  3000  persons 
each  should  be  founded,  that  the  rent  imposed  by  the  Sem- 
pronian  lawf  on  the  lands  which  were  or  were  to  be  divided 
should  be  remitted,  and  decemvirs  be  appointed  for  dividing 
them.  He  also  brought  in  a  bill  extending  immunity  from 
flogging  in  the  army  to  the  Latins.  These  bills  were  readily 
passed  by  the  people,  and  Drusus  now  rivalled  Gracchus 
in  popularity;  and  as  he  declared  that  he  was  acting  en- 
tirely with  the  approbation  of  the  senate,  who  gave  a  cheer- 
ful assent  to  all  his  measures,  that  body  also  rose  in  the  po- 
pular favour.  Drusus  had  a  further  advantage  over  Grac- 
chus in  that  he  abstained  from  handling  the  public  money, 
and  he  appointed  others,  not  himself,  to  lead  his  colonies. 

Gracchus  was  absent  at  this  time.   The  tribune  Rubrius 

*  He  was  not  the  first  to  do  so ;  in  607  C.  Licinius  Crassus,  when 
proposing  a  law  for  giving  the  choice  of  members  of  the  sacred  coU^;eB 
to  the  people,  had  faced  the  Forum.  (Cicero,  Lselius,  25.) 
^  f  That  is,  of  Tib.  Gracchus.  Laws  were  always  called  after  the  gen- 
tile name  of  their  proposer  j  thus  Sulla's  were  the  Cornelian,  Csesar'f 
the  JoUan,  laws. 
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had  selected  as  the  site  of  a  colony  the  spot  where  Carthage 
had  stood,  and  which  Scipio  had  devoted  to  be  a  waste  for 
ever,  and  Gracchus  and  his  friend  Fulvius  Flaccus  had  been 
sent  to  lay  out  the  colony,  which  was  to  be  named  Junonia*. 
Various  unpropitious  signs  we  are  told  appeared ;  a  violent 
wind  shook  and  broke  the  first  standard,  swept  the  sacri- 
fices, off  the  altar  and  carried  them  beyond  the  bounds,  and 
wolves  (the  sacred  animals  of  the  sire  of  the  founder  of 
Rome)  plucked  up  the  boundary-marks  and  bore  them 
away f.     Gracchus  however  persisted,  and  after  remaining 
there  seventy  days  he  returned  to  Italy  to  collect  his  colo- 
nists.   Finding  his  influence  on  the  wane  he  moved  down 
from  the  Palatine,  on  which  he  resided,  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Forum,  where  the  lower  sort  of  people  mostly  dwelt, 
to  prove  his  devotion  to  them.    But  his  measure  of  setting 
the  Italians  on  a  level  with  them  was  too  unpalatable  to  be 
digested  by  the  populace  of  Rome,  who,  as  is  always  the 
case,  were  as  fond  of  monopoly,  as  jealous  of  their  priioleges, 
and  as  heedless  of  justice  in  maintaining  them,  as  any  oli- 
garchs whatever.    When  he  proposed  anew  the  granting 
the  franchise  to  the  allies,  the  consul  Fannius,  at  the  desire 
of  the  senate,  issued  an  order  forbidding  any  who  were  not 
qualified  to  vote  to  be  in  the  city  or  within  five  miles  of  it 
on  the  day  of  votmg.     Gracchus,  on  the  other  hand,  gave 
public  notice  to  the  Italians  that  he  would*  protect  them  if 
they  stayed.    He  however  did  not,  for  he  looked  calmly 
on  whUe  one  of  his  own  Italian  friends  was  seized  and 
dragged  away  by  the  lictors,  probably  feeling  that  he  could 
nothow  rely  on  the  people,  in  his  anxiety  to  gain  whom  he 
had  also  offended  his  own  colleagues.    For  on  the  occasion 
of  a  combat  of  gladiators  to  be  given  in  the  Forum,  they  had 
erected  scaffolds  round  it  in  order  to  let  the  seats ;  Grac- 
chus desired  them  to  pull  them  down,  that  the  poor  might 
see  the  sport  without  payment.    As  they  took  no  heed  of 
him,  he  waited  till  the  night  before  the  show,  when  collect- 
ing a  body  of  workmen  he  demolished  the  scaffolds  and  left 
the  place  clear  for  the  populace,  by  whom  this  paltry  piece 
of  demagogy  was  of  course  highly  applauded. 

*  After  Juno,  or  Astarte,  the  patron-deity  of  Carthage.  (Virg.iEn.!.) 

t  Appian  says  it  was  after  the  return  of  Gracchus  that  the  prodigy  of 

the  wolves  (the  only  one  he  mentions)  occurred,  and  that  he  and  Fulvius 

said  it  was  an  invention  of  the  senate,  who  wanted  a  pretext  for  doin^ 

away  with  the  colony. 
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The  time  of  elections  now  came  on,  and  Ofaeclina  -atood 
a  third  time  for  the  tribunate ;  but  he  fiedled,  some  said 
through  the  injustice  of  his  colleagues,  who  made  a  false 
return  of  the  votes,  but  more  probably  through  tiie  ill-wHl 
of  the  people  at  his  wanting  to  extend  the  firanchise ;  and 
moreover  tiie  senate  succeeded  in  having  L.  Opimius,  a  man 
on  whom  they  could  rely,  raised  to  the  conmilate.     Tbey 
deemed  that  tiiey  might  now  endeavour  to  abrogate  the  laws 
of  Gracchus,  and  the  first  attempt  was  to  be  mside  on  that  of 
the  African  colony.  Grracchus  at  first  bore  their  proceedkigB 
patiently;  at  length,  urged  by  Fulvius  and  his  other  friends, 
he  resolved  to  collect  his  adherents  and  oppose  force  to 
force.    On  the  day  of  voting  on  the  law  both  parties  eaily 
occupied  the  Capitol ;  the  consul,  as  usual,  offered  sacrifice; 
and  as  one  of  his  lictors,  named  Antillius,  was  carrying 
away  the  entrails,  he  cried  to  those  about  Fulvius,  *'  Make 
way,  ye  bad  citizens,  for  the  good !''  they  instantly  fell  on 
him  and  dispatched  him  with  their  writing-styles*.    Qrac« 
chus  was  sorely  grieved  at  this  violent  deed;  but  to  Opimius 
it  was  a  matter  of  exultation,  and  he  called  on  the  people  to 
avenge  it.    A  shower  of  rain,  however,  came  on  and  dist 
solved  the  assembly.    Opimius  thenf  called  the  senate  to- 
gether, and,  while  they  were  deliberating,  the  body  of  An- 
tillius  was  brought,  with  loud  lamentations,  through  the 
Forum  to  the  senate-house  by  those  to  whom  Opimtus  had 
given  it  in  charge :  he,  however,  pretended  ignorance.  The 
senators  went  out  to  look  at  it ;  some  exclaimed  at  the  heiii- 
ousness  of  the  deed,  others  could  not  help  reflecting  how 
different  had  been  the  treatment  of  the  body  of  Tib.  Ghrac« 
chus  and  of  this  common  lictor  by  the  oligarchs.    A  decree 
however  was  passed  that  the  consul  should  see  that  the 
state  suffered  no  injury.     Opimius  then  directed  the  sena- 
tors to  arm  tiiemselves,  and  ordered  the  knights  to  appear 
next  morning  early,  each  with  two  armed  slaves.     Fulvius 
on  his  side  also  prepared  for  battle.     It  is  said  that  Grac- 
chus, as  he  was  leaving  the  Forum,  stopped  before  his 
father's  statue,  and  having  gazed  on  it  a  long  time  in  sUence 
groaned  and  shed  tears.    The  people  kept  watch  during 
the  night  at  his  house  and  at  that  of  Fulvius ;  at  the  former 

*  Plutarch.    Appian  relates  this  event  somewhat  differently. 

f  Plutarch  says,  next  morning ;  hut  it  is  not  likely  that  there  could 
have  been  such  delay.  Appian  makes  the  death  of  Qracchus  take  place 
the  following  day. 
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in  aileace  and  anxiety,  at  the  latter  with  dnnldiig  and  re- 
yehy,  Fulvius  himself  setting  the  example. 

In  the  monung  Opimius,  having  occupied  the  Capitol 
with  aimed  men,  assembled  the  senate  in  the  temple  of 
Castor.  Summonses  to  appear  before  the  senate  and  de- 
fend themselves  were  sent  to  Gracchus  and  Fulvius ;  but, 
instead  of  obeying,  they  resolved  to  occupy  the  Aventine. 
Fulvius,  having  armed  his  adherents  with  the  Gbllic  spoils 
with  which  he  had  adorned  his  house  after  his  triumph, 
moved  toward  the  Aventine,  calling  the  slaves  in  vain  to 
liberty.  Qracchus  went  in  his  toga,  with  no  weapon  but  a 
small  dagger.  They  posted  themselves  at  the  temple  of 
DiAna;  and,  at  the  desire  of  Gracchus,  Fulvius  sent  his 
younger  son  to  the  senate  to  propose  an  accommodation. 
They  were  desired  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  to  come  and 
say  what  they  would,  or  to  send  no  more  proposals.  Ghrac- 
chus,  it  is  said,  was  for  compliance,  but  Fulvius  and  the 
others  would  not  yield.  The  youlh,  however,  was  sent 
down  again ;  and  then  Opimius,  who  thirsted  for  civil  blood, 
seized  him,  as  being  no  longer  protected  by  his  office,  and 
putting  himself  at  tiie  head  of  his  armed  men  advanced  to 
the  attack.  The  Ghracchians  fled  without  making  any  re- 
sistance. Fulvius  took  refuge  in  a  deserted  bath,  whence 
he  was  dragged  out  and  put  to  death  with  his  eldest  son. 
Gracchus,  retiring  into  the  temple,  attempted  to  put  an  end 
to  himself ;  but  two  of  hia  Mends  took  the  weapon  from  him 
and  forced  him  to  fly.  As  he  was  going,  it  is  said,  he  knelt 
down,  and  stretching  forth  his  hands  prayed  to  the  god- 
dess that  the  Roman  people  might  be  slaves  for  ever,  as  a 
reward  for  their  ingratitude  and  treachery  to  him, — a  prayer 
destined  to  be  accomplished !  His  pursuers  pressing  on  him 
at  the  Sublician  bridge,  his  two  friends,  to  facilitate  his 
escape,  stood  and  maintained  it  against  them  till  they  were 
both  slain.  Gracchus  in  vain  prayed  for  some  one  to  supply 
him  with  a  horse ;  then,  finding  escape  hopeless,  he  turned, 
with  a  faithful  slave  who  accompanied  him,  into  the  grove 
of  the  goddess  Furina,  where  he  ordered  his  slave  to  dis« 
patch  hmoL :  the  slave  obeyed,  and  slew  himself  over  his  body. 
The  heads  of  Gracchus  and  Fulvius  were  cut  off  and  brought 
to  Opimius,  who  had  promised  their  weight  in  gold  for  them; 
and  the  person  who  brought  the  former  is  said  to  have  pre- 
viously taken  out  the  brain  and  filled  it  with  lead.  Tlieir 
bodies  and  those  of  their  adherents,  to  the  number  of  three 
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tfacmsand'*',  were  flimg  into  the  Tiber,  their  properties  were 
confiscated,  their  wives  forbidden  to  put  on  mouzning,  and 
lidnia,  the  wife  of  Gracchus,  "was  even  deprived  of  her 
dower,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Mudus  Bcsevola.  Opi* 
mius,  by  way  oi  clemency,  gave  the  young  Fulvius,  whom 
he  had  cast  into  prison,  the  choice  of  the  mode  of  his  death, 
though  what  his  crime  was  it  is  not  easy  to  see.  To  crown 
aU,  having  purified  the  city  by  order  of  the  senate,  Opimius 
built  a  temple  to  Concord ! 

Plutarch  compares  the  Oracchi  with  the  last  two  king 
of  Sparta;  and  the  parallel  between  Agis  and  Tiberius  is 
certainly  just.  Both  were  actuated  by  the  purest  motivefl ; 
both  attempted  to  remedy  an  incurable  evil;  both  were 
murdered  by  the  covetous  oligarchs.  But  Agis  committed 
no  illegal  act,  while  the  deposition  of  Octavius  plainly  vio- 
lated the  constitution.  The  comparison  of  C.  Qraochus  with 
Cleomenes  is  less  just :  the  Roman  was  the  better  man^, 
though,  but  for  his  law  increasing  the  power  of  the  senate, 
we  might  say  that  he  was  a  demagogue,  like  Pericles,  who 
cared  not  what  evil  he  introduced  provided  he  extended  his 
own  influence.  In  talent  Caius  was  beyond  his  brother ;  his 
eloquence  was  of  the  highest  order;  and  if,  as  we  incline 
to  believe,  his  views  were  pure,  he  may  claim  to  be  ranked 
among  Rome's  most  illustrious  patriots. 

With  respect  to  the  great  measure  of  the  Oracchi,  the 
resumption  of  the  public  land,  its  legality  is  not  to  be  ques* 
tioned ;  and  the  objects  proposed,  tiie  relief  of  the  people 
and  increase  of  the  free  population,  were  most  laudable. 
But  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  had  elapsed  since  the  conquest 
of  Italy,  during  which  there  had  been  few  or  no  assignments 
of  land ;  and  such  dangers  are  apt  to  arise  from  disturbing 
long  possession,  even  though  not  strictly  legal  in  its  origin, 
^at  it  is  doubtful  if  in  any  case  good  could  have  resulted 
from  the  measure.  As  it  was,  the  evil  was  beyond  cure;  the 
Republic  was  verging  to  its  fall,  and  no  human  skill  could 
avful  to  save  it.  Still  our  applause  is  due  to  those  who  did 
not  despair  of  it,  and  who  manfully  attempted  to  stem  the 
torrent  of  vice  and  corruption. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  faults  of  the  Gracchi  and 
their  fidends,  the  nobility  have  little  claim  on  our  sympathy; 

*  Orosius  (v.  12),  who  wrote  from  Livf,  says  that  only  250  were  slain 
on  the  Aventine,  but  that  Opimius  afterwards  put  to  death  more  than 
8000  persons,  without  trial,  who  were  mostly  innocent 
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for  they  used  their  victory  with  the  greatest  insolence  and 
cruelty.  When  they  had  glutted  their  vengeance,  they  be- 
gan to  think  of  their  interest ;  a  law  was  passed  allowing 
tiiose  who  had  received  lands  under  the  Sempronian  law  to 
sell  them,  and  the  rich  soon  had  them  again  by  purchase,  or 
under  that  pretext.  Sp.  Thorius,  a  tribune,  then  directed 
that  no  more  land  should  be  divided ;  that  those  who  held  it 
should  keep  it,  on  payment  of  a  quit-rent,  to  be  annually 
distributed  among  the  people,— a  measure  which,  though  it 
might  relieve  the  poor,  had  no  effect  on  the  increase  of  the 
free  population,  the  great  object  of  Tib.  Chracchus.  This, 
however,  was  not  pleasing  to  the  oligarchs ;  so  another  tri- 
bune, to  gratify  them,  did  away  with  the  quit-rents  altoge- 
ther ;  and  thus  ended  all  the  hopes  of  the  people. 

It  is  remarkable  that  at  the  time  the  Roman  people  were 
thus  voting  away  their  rights  they  actually  had  the  baUot« 
and  we  may  say  universal  suffirage.  In  614  Q.  Gabinius, 
a  tribune  of  low  birth,  had  a  tabellarian*  law  passed,  by 
which  the  people  were  to  vote  with  tablets  on  the  election 
of  magistrates;  in  618  L.  Cassius,  the  well-known  rigid 
judge,  when  tribune,  extended  this  principle  to  trials ;  and 
in  622  C.  Carbo  further  extended  it  to  the  voting  on  lawsf : 
yet  we  see  of  how  little  avail  it  was.  The  ballot,  in  feet, 
though  it  might  seem  otherwise,  only  facilitates  corruption, 
by  removing  shame  and  the  dread  of  reproach.  Cicero  t 
remarks  that  after  it  was  introduced  more  state  criminals 
escaped  than  when  the  people  voted  openly.;  and  we  know 
how  such  acquittals  were  obtained  by  the  plunderers  of  the 
provinces. 

L.  Opimius  was  accused  in  632  by  the  tribune  Q.  Decius 
for  having  put  citizens  to  death  without  trial;  and  it  is 
rather  sts^ng  to  find  the  consul  of  that  year,  0.  Papirius 
Garbo,  the  friend  of  the  Ghracchi,  exerting  his  eloquence 
(in  which  he  excelled)  in  his  defence,  and  maintaining  that 

*  So  named  from  the  wooden  tablets  with  which  they  gave  their  votes* 

t  Cicero,  Legg.  iii.  1 6. 

X  Legg.  iii.  17.  The  rule  he  here  gives  is  the  true  one :  "  Optimatibui 
nota,  plebi  libera  sunto  (suffragia)."  It  is  certainly  unjust  in  a  landlord, 
for  instance,  to  require  his  tenant  to  vote  against  his  conscience ;  but  the 
latter  should  reflect  how  seldom  it  is  really  a  matter  of  conscience,  and 
how  likely  it  is  that  he  does  not  think  for  himself  in  these  matters,  and 
therefore  how  much  more  likely  it  is  that  the  landlord,  who  has  a  stake 
in  the  country,  may  have  its  real  interest  at  heart,  than  the  orator  or 
journalist  to  whom  he  pins  his  fidtb,  who  probably  has  not  a  stake  in  iU 

f2 
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C.  Ghracchufi  bad  been  justly  slain.  -Opimius  of  course  was 
acquitted.  This  cbange  of  party  did  not,  however,  avail 
Carbo :  he  was  prosecuted  the  next  year  (633)  by  the  young 
orator  L.  Crassus,  for  his  share,  as  it  would  seem,  in  the 
measures  of  the  Oracehi,  and  seeing  no  prospect  of  escape 
he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 

Having  concluded  the  narrative  of  this  first  civil  discard, 
we  will  cast  a  glance  over  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  state  at 
this  period. 

When  Attains  of  Pergamus  left  his  kingdom  to  the  Roman 
people  (619),  his  natural  brother  Aristonicus  took  up  arms 
to  assert  his  claim  to  it.  There  was  perhaps  some  doubt  in 
the  senate  as  to  the  justice  of  their  cause ;  for  it  was  not 
till  621  that  Asia  was  decreed  as  a  province  to  tiie  consul 
P.  Licinius  Crassus,  who  though  he  was  chief  pontiff,  and 
therefore  bound  not  to  leave  Italy,  led  an  aimy  thither. 
But  thinking  more  on  booty  than  war,  he  was  defeated  and 
made  a  prisoner  in  a  battle  fought  near  Smyrna,  and  he  was 
put  to  death  by  the  victor.  Aristonicus,  however,  was  forced 
to  surrender  (623)  to  M.  Perpema,  and  the  kingdom  of  At- 
tains became  a  Roman  province  imder  the  title  of  Asia. 

In  627  the  consul  Fidvius,  as  above  related,  led  an  army 
to  the  aid  of  the  MassUians  against  the  Salluvian  GFauls. 
The  consul  C.  Sextius  (628)  gave  this  people  a  defeat  at  a 
place,  afterwards  named  from  him  and  its  warm  springs  Aquse 
Sextiae  (Aix).  The  Allobroges  and  Arvernians  were  next 
attacked,  under  the  pretence  of  their  having  given  shelter 
to  the  king  of  the  Salluvians,  and  having  ravaged  the  lands 
of  the  iEduans,  who  were  the  allies  of  Rome.  They  were 
reduced  (630)  by  the  consul  Domitius.  The  next  year 
Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  the  colleague  of  Opimius,  gained  a 
great  victory  over  the  AUobroges,  whose  king,  Betultus, 
having  gone  to  Rome  to  excuse  himself  to  the  senate,  was 
detained,  and  placed  in  custody  at  Alba,  and  directions  were 
sent  to  bring  his  son  to  Rome  also,  as  their  presence  in 
Gaul  was  dangerous.  In  634  the  colony  of  Narbo  Marcius 
(Narbonne)  was  founded  by  Q.  Marcius  Rex,  and  the  Ro- 
man dominion  in  Oaul  now  extended  to  the  Pyrenees. 
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CHAPTER  II- 

THB  JUOUBTBINE  WAB.*— DEFBAT  AND  DBATH  OF  AOHEBBAIi. 

— BBSTIA  IN  AFBICA. — ^JUGUBTHA  AT  BOMB. ^DEFBAT  QP 

AUj:»trS.— MBTBLLUS  IN  AFBICA. — ATTACK   ON  ZAMA,— NE- 
GOTIATIONS WITH  JUGUBTHA. — ^TAKING  OF  THALA. CAIUS 

MABIUS. TAKING  Of  CAFSA. — TAKING  OF  THB  CASTIiE  ON 

THB  HULUCHA. SULLA  AND  fiOCCHUS. DELIVEBT  UP  OF 

JUGUBTHA. HIS    END.  —  CIMBBIC    WAB. VICTOBY    AT 

AOUiB  SBKTIA.-— VICTOBT  AT  VEBCELL^.-^INSUBBECTION 
OF  THB  SLAVEd  IN  SICILY. 

A  WAB  now  broke  out  which,  as  narrated  by  an  excellent 
historian  *>  displays  in  an  appalling  manner  the  abandoned 
profligacy  and  corruption  of  the  Roman  nobility  at  this  time* 

Micipsa,  king  of  Numidia,  died  (634),  leaving  two  sons, 
Adherbal  and  Hiempsal,  with  whom  he  joined  his  nephew 
Jugurtha  as  a  partner  in  the  kingdom.  Jugurtha  was  a 
young  man  of  talent,  highly  popidar  with  the  army,  am- 
bitious, and  hungering  after  dominion  with  the  avidity  which 
has  at  aU  times  llWcterised  Eastern  and  African  princes, 
and  like  them  unscrupulous  as  to  means.  He  had  been  in- 
dited by  many  Romans  of  rank  whom  he  was  intimate  with 
at  Numantia,  to  seize  the  kingdom  on  the  death  of  Micipsa, 
and  assured  by  them  that  money  was  omnipotent  at  Rome. 
Accordingly  he  soon  had  Hiempsal,  the  more  spirited  of 
the  two  princes,  murdered;  and  when  Adherbal  took  up  arms 
to  defend  himself  j  he  defeated  him  and  drove  him  out  of  his 
kingdom. 

Adherbal  repaired  to  Rome,  whither  he  was  followed  by 
^ivoys  from  Jugurtha,  bearing  plenty  of  gold  and  silver, 
which  they  distributed  to  such  effect,  that  when  the  senate 
had  heard  both  parties,  they  decreed  that  ten  commissioners 
should  go  out  to  divide  the  realm  of  Micipsa  between  Ad- 
herbal and  Jugurtha !  L.  Opimius  was  at  the  head  of  the 
commission  (635),  and  Jugurtha  plied  him  and  most  of  his 
colleagues  so  well  with  gifts  and  promises,  that  the  far 
more  valuable  half  was  given  to  him ;  and  so  convinced  was 
he  now  of  the  venality  of  every  one  at  Rome,  that  they  were 
bardly  gone  when  he  invaded  and  plundered  Adherbd's  do- 

*  C.  Salluitius  Crispus. 
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mmions,  hoping  thus  to  provoke  him  to  a  war.  But  Adher- 
bal,  a  quiet  timid  prince,  contented  himself  with  sending 
an  embassy  to  complain  of  the  injury.  Jugurtha  replied  by 
entering  his  realm  at  the  head  of  a  large  army.  Adherbal 
assembled  an  army ;  but  Jugurtha  fell  on  his  camp,  near 
the  town  of  Cirta,  in  the  night,  and  cut  his  troops  to  pieces. 
Adherbal  fled  to  Girta,  which  would  have  been  taken,  but 
that  there  happened  to  be  in  it  a  great  number  of  Italian 
traders,  who  manned  the  walls  and  defended  it.  Jugurtha, 
aware  that  Adherbal  had  sent  to  Rome,  pressed  on  the  siege 
with  all  his  might,  hoping  to  take  the  town  before  any  one 
could  come  to  prevent  him.  Three  commissioners,  however, 
arrived,  with  orders  for  the  kings  to  abstain  from  war,  and 
decide  their  quarrel  by  equity.  Jugurtha,  alleging  that  he 
had  taken  up  arms  in  self-defence,  as  Adherbal  had  plotted 
against  his  life,  said  he  would  send  envoys  to  Rome  to  ex- 
plain all  matters.  The  commissioners  then  went  away,  not 
having  been  allowed  to  see  Adherbal,  and  Jugurtha  urged 
on  the  siege  more  vigorously  than  ever. 

Two  of  Adherbal's  followers,  however,  made  their  way 
through  the  camp  of  the  besiegers,  and  brought  a  letter 
from  him  to  the  senate.  Some  were  for  sending  an  army 
to  Africa;  but  the  influence  of  Jugurtha's  party  succeeded  In 
having  only  a  commission  appointed,  composed  however  of 
men  of  the  highest  rank,  among  whom  was  M.  ^mllius 
Scaurus,  at  that  time  the  chief  of  the  senate,  a  man  of  ta- 
lents of  a  14gh  order,  but  of  insatiable  avarice  and  ambition. 
On  arriving  at  Utica  they  sent  orders  to  Jugurtha  to  come 
to  them  in  the  province ;  and  having  made  one  more  despe- 
rate but  fruitless  eflbrt  to  storm  the  town,  he  obeyed,  fear- 
ing to  irritate  Scaurus.  But  the  interview  was  of  no  efiect, 
for  after  wasting  words  in  vain  the  commissioners  went 
home.  It  would  perhaps  have  been  better  for  Adherbal  if 
"  they  had  not  come  at  aU;  for  the  Italians  in  Cirta,  convinced 
that  the  power  of  Rome  would  be  a  security  to  them^  insisted 
on  his  surrendering  the  town,  only  stipulating  for  his  life ; 
and  though  he  knew  how  little  reliance  was  to  be  placed  on 
Jugurtha's  faith,  he  yielded,  as  it  was  in  their  power  to 
compel  him.  Jugurtha  first  put  Adherbal  to  death,  with 
torture,  and  then  made  a  promiscuous  slaughter  of  the  male 
inhabitants,  the  Italian  traders  included  (640). 

Jugurtha's  pensioners  at  Rome  attempted  to  gloss  over 
even  this  atrocious  d«ed ;  but  C.  Memmius,  a  tribune-elect. 
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in  his  hwrangues  to  tbe  people  lo  exposed  tiie  motives  of 
those  who  advocated  his  cause,  that  the  senate  grew  alanned* 
and  by  the  Sempromaa  law  Numidia  was  assigpied  as  one 
of  the  provinces  of  the  fature  consuls.  It  fell  to  L.  Calpur- 
nios  Bestia  (641) ;  an  anny  was  levied,  and  all  preparations 
made  for  war*  Jugurtha  was  not  a  little  surprised  when 
he  heard  of  this.  He  sent  his  son  and  two  of  Ms  Mends  as 
envoys  to  Rome,  to  bribe  as  before ;  but  they  were  ordered 
to  quit  Italy,  unless  they  were  ocnne  to  make  a  surrender 
of  Jugurtha  and  his  kingdom.  They  therefore  returned 
^vrithout  having  efieoted  anything.  The  consul,  who,  like 
so  many  others,  was  a  slave  to  avarice,  having  selected  as 
his  legates  Scaurus  and  some  other  men  of  influence,  whose 
authority  he  hoped  would  defend  him  if  he  aoted  wrong, 
passed  over  to  AMca  with  his  troops,  and  made  a  brisk  in* 
road  into  Numidia*  Jugurtha,  instead  of  trying  liie  chance 
of  war,  assailed  him  by  large  offers  of  money,  displaying  al 
the  same  time  the  difficulties  of  the  war  j  and  Scaurus,  wlu)se 
prudence  had  hitherto  been  proof  against  all  his  offers, 
yielded  at  last,  and  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  consul. 
They  agreed  to  a  peace  with  him;  he  came  to  the  camp  and 
made  a  surrender  of  himself,  and  delivered  to  the  quaestor 
thirty  elephants,  a  good  number  of  homes  and  cattle  for  the 
army,  and  a  small  qusntity  of  money.  Bestda  then  went  to 
Rome  to  hold  the  elections,  as  his  coUeii||ue  was  dead. 

The  senate  were  dubious  how  to  act;  the  disgraceful 
transaction  was  greatly  reprobated  by  the  people,  but  the 
authority  of  Scaurus  was  great  with  them.  Memmius  seised 
the  occasion  of  assailing  ti^e  nobility ;  he  detailed  their  acts 
of  cruelty  tmd  oppression,  he  exposed  their  avarice,  vena« 
lity,  and  corruption,  and  he  finally  succeeded  in  having  the 
prsetor  Ii.  Cassius  sent  to  AMca  to  bring  Jugurtha  to  Rome, 
in  order  to  convict  Scaurus  and  tiie  others  by  his  evidence. 
Cassius  having  pledged  the  public  faith  and  his  own  (which 
was  of  equal  weight,)  for  his  safety,  Jugurtha  came  with 
him  to  Rome  (642).  Here,  besides  his  former  friends,  he 
gained  O.  Beebius,  one  of  Memmius'  colleagues ;  and  when 
Memmius  produced  him  before  the  people,  and,  having  enu* 
%ierat@d  aB  his  crimes,  <|alled  on  him  to  name  those  who  had 
aided  and  abetted  him  in  them,  Biebius  ordered  him  not  tb 
answer.  The  pec^le  were  furious,  butBsBbius  heeded  them 
not ;  and  Jugurtha  soon  ventured  on  another  murder^ 

lliere  was  at  Rome  a  eousia  of  his,  natQed-Msssivay  the 
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ton  of  Gida8Sa»  whom  the  coiuml-dect*  Sp.  Potttmnius  Al- 
binuB,  anxious  for  the  glory  of  a  war,  persoaded  to  apply  to 
ihe  senate  for  the  kingdom  of  Numidia.  Jugortfaa,  seeing 
him  likely  to  8ucoeed»  desired  his  confidant  Bomflcar  to 
hfiye  him  put  out  of  the  way.  AssassinB  were  then,  as 
in  more  modem  times,  easily  to  be  procured  at  IRane. 
Massiva  was  slain,  but  his  murderer,  on  being  seked.  in* 
formed  against  Bomilcar,  who,  more  in  accordance  with 
equity  than  with  the  law  of  nations,  was  arrested.  Fifty 
of  Jugurtha's  friends  gave  bail  for  him ;  but  Jugurtha  find* 
ing  ^is  to  be  a  case  beyond  his  money,  sent  him  away, 
heedless  of  his  bail,  for  he  feared  that  his  other  subjecHB 
would  be  less  zealous  to  serve  him.  if  he  let  Bonulear  sufier. 
In  a  few  days  he  himself  was  ordered  to  quit  Italy.  It  is 
said  that  as  he  was  going  out  of  Rome  he  turned  hack,  and 
gazing  on  it  said,  "  Vencd  city,  and  soon  to  perish  if  a  pur* 
diaser  were  to  be  foundf 

Albinus  passed  over  to  Africa  without  delay;  but^  with 
all  his  diligence,  he  was  baffled  by  Jugurtha,  who  never 
would  give  an  opportunity  of  fighting,  and  kept  illuding 
him  wiUi  offers  of  surrender.  Many  people  suspected  that 
the  consul  and  he  understood  one  another.  The  elections 
being  at  hand,  Allans  returned  to  Rome,  leaving  his 
brother  Aulus  in  command  of  the  army.  A  delay  having 
occurred,  in  consequence  of  two  of  the  tribunes  wanting  to 
remain  in  office  in  opposition  to  their  colleagues,  Auhis, 
hoping  to  end  the  war  or  extort  money  from  Jugurtha,  led 
out  his  troops  in  the  month  of  January  (643),  and  by  ioi^ 
marches  came  to  a  town  named  Su&ul,  where  the  roytd 
treasures  lay.  The  town  was  strong  by  nature  and  art : 
Jugurtha  mocked  at  the  folly  of  the  legate,  and  by  holding 
out  hopes  of  surrender  drew  him  away  from  it.  By  bribes 
he  gained  some  of  the  centurions  and  captains  of  horse  to 
promise  to  desert,  others  to  quit  their  posts :  he  then  sud* 
denly  assailed  the  camp  in  the  night ;  a  centurion  admitted 
him ;  the  Romans  fied  to  an  adjacent  hill,  where  tibey  were 
obliged  to  surrender,  pass  under  the  yoke,  and  engage  to 
evacuate  Numidia  within  ten  days. 

Grief,  terror,  and  indignation  prevailed  at  Rome  when 
this  disgraceful  treaty  was  known.  The  senate,  as  was  al* 
ways  the.  case,  pronounced  it  not  to  be  binding.  Albinus 
hastened  to  Africa,  burning  to  efface  the  shame ;  but  he 
found  the  troops  in  such  a  state  of  indiscipline  that  he 
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could  not  ventare  on  any  operations.  At  Rome,  tiie  tribune 
C.  Mamilms  Idmet^ns  took  advantage  of  the  state  of  public 
feelmg,  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  inquiring  into  the  conduct  of 
those  who  had  adTtsed  Jugurtha  to  neglect  the  decrees  of  the 
8enate>andof  those  who  had  taken  bribes  £rom  him,  had  given 
him  back  the  elephants  and  deserters,  or  made  treaties  witii 
him.  The  nobility,  conscious  of  their  guilt,  strained  every 
tterve  against  the  bill ;  the  people,  more  out  of  hatred  to 
them  than  regard  for  the  republic,  urged  it  on  and  passed  it. 
Strange  to  say,  Scauras,  one  of  the  most  guilty,  had  influ- 
ence enough  to  have  himself  chosen,  among  the  three  in- 
quisitors whom  the  bill  appointed.  The  inquiry  was  prose- 
cuted with  great  asperity,  the  people  being  delighted  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  humbling  the  nobility ;  common  fame 
was  denned  sufficient  evidence,  and  Opimius,  Bestia,  Al- 
bsnus  and  others,  were  condemned. 

Albinus'  successor  (643)  was  Q.  Caedlius  Metellus,  a 
man  who  was  an  honour  to  his  order,  of  high  talents,  of 
stainless  integrity,  of  pure  morals;  his  only  defect  was 
pride,  *'  the  common  evil  of  the  nobility,"  as  the  historian 
observes*  He  found  the  army  as  Scipio  Afridbius  had  found 
his  at  Carthage  and  Numantia,  and  he  employed  the  same 
means  to  restore  its  discipline.  Jugurtha,  aware  of  the 
kind  of  man  he  had  to  deal  with,  and  that  there  was  now 
no  room  for  bribes,  began  to  think  of  submission  in  earnest, 
and  he  sent  envoys  offering  a  surrender,  and  stipulating  only 
for  the  Hves  of  himself  and  his  children.  But  MeteUns, 
knowing  there  would  be  no  peace  in  Africa  while  Jugurtha 
lived,  treated  with  the  envoys  separately,  and  by  large 
promkes  induced  some  of  them  to  engage  to  deliver  hmi 
up  alive  or  dead :  in  public  he  gave  tiiem  an  ambiguous 
reply. 

In  a  few  days  he  entered  Numidia,  but  saw  no  signs  of 
war;  the  peasantry  and  their  cattle  were  in  Hie  fields,  the 
governors  of  towns  came  forth  to  meet  him,  and  furnished 
everything  he  demanded.  He  put  a  garrison  into  a  large 
town  named  Vaga,  which  was  a  place  of  great  trade,  and 
would  therefore  be  of  advantage  if  the  war  was  to  continue. 
Meaatime  Jugurtha  sent  a  still  more  pressing  embassy ;  but 
Metellus,  as  before,  engaged  the  envoys  to  betray  him,  mid 
without  promising  or  refusing  him  the  peace  he  sought 
waited  for  them  to  perform  their  promise. 

Jugufftha  finding  lumself  assailed  by  his  own  arts,'  and 
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lihat  all  hopes  were  iUunve,  veeolvecl  once  more  to  try  tlie 
ftite  of  arnui.  Learning  that  Metellus  was  on  hia  march 
for  a  river  named  Mnthul*  he  placed  his  trpopa  in  ambush 
on  a  hill  near  it,  by  whidh  the  Roman  army  had  to  pass ; 
but  the  wild-oliyes  and  myrtles  among  whidi  they  lay  did 
not  sufficiently  conceal  th^n,  and  MeteUus  had  time  to 
prepare  for  action.  Jugurtba  displayed  all  the  talent  of  an 
able  general,  but  his  troops  were  far  inferior  in  quality  to 
those  to  which  they  were  opposed*  and  after  a  hard-fought 
contest  a  complete  victory  remained  with  the  Romans. 
Having  given  his  men  four  daya'  rest  Metellus  led  them 
into  Ihe  best  parts  of  Numidia>  where  he  laid  waste  the 
ields,  took  and  burned  towns  and  castlea,  putting  all  the 
males  to  the  sword  and  giving  the  plunder  to  his  aoldiers. 
Numbers  of  places  therefore,  submitted  and  received  gar- 
risonsj  and  Jugurtha  became  greatly  terrified  at  this  mode 
of  oondncting  the  war.  Aware  tl^t  nothing  was  to  be 
hoped  from  a  general  action,  he  left  the  army  he  had  as- 
sembled  where  it  was>  and  placing  himself  at  the-  head  of 
a  select  body  of  horse  hovered  about  the  Romans,  attaok- 
ing  them  when  scattered,  and  destroying  the  forage  and 
the  springs  of  water.  These  desultory  attacks  greaUy  ha- 
rassed the  Roman  troops ;  and,  as  the  only  means  of  foreing 
Jugurtha  to  an  action,  Metellus  resolved  to  lay  siege  to  the 
laige  and  strong  town  of  Zama.  Jugurtha  learmng  his 
design  from  deserters,  hastened  thither  before  him,  and  con- 
jured the  townsmen  to  hold  out  bravely,  promising  to  oome 
with  an  army  to  their  relief,  and  leaving  them  the  deserters 
to  assist  in  the  defence. 

Metellus  on  coming  before  Zama  attempted  a  storm : 
in  the  heat  oi  the  engagement  Jugurtha  xoade  a  sudden 
attack  on  the  Roman  camp  and  broke  into  it ;  the  soldiers 
fled  in  dismay  toward  those  who  were  attacking  the  town. 
Metellus  sent  his  legate  Marius  with  the  horse  and  some 
cohorts  of  the  a&ies  to  the  defence  of  the  camp,  and  ibe 
Numidians  were  driven  out  with  loss.  Next  day«  when 
they  would  renew  the  attack,  they  found  the  home  pre- 
pared to  receive  them.  A  smart  cavalry  action  commenced 
and  lasted  all  through  the  day,  and  at  the  same  tune  the 
town  was  gallantly  attacked  and  defended  i  night  ended 
the  conflict. 

Metellus,  seeing  that  there  was  no  chance  of  taking  the 
town,  or  oi  making  Jugurtha  flght  except  when  and  where 
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he  ple&sed«  and  tliiit  the  summer  was  at  «ti  end,  raised  the 

siege  and  led  his  troops  into  the  province  for  the  ^win^ 

ter.     He  then  renewed  his  secret  dealings  with  Jugurtha'iH 

friends ;  and  having  induced  even  Bomilcar  to  come  to  him 

ptvm.te\f,  he  engaged  him,  by  a  promise  of  pardon  from  the 

senate,  to  underts^e  to  deliver  up  his  master.     Bomilcar 

took  the  first  opportunity  to  urge  Jugurtha  to  a  surrender, 

by  picturing  to  him  the  wretched  condition  to  which  he 

was  reduced,  and  the  danger  of  the  Numidians  making 

terms  for  themselves  without  him.    Snvoys  w^re  therefore 

sent  to  Metelltts,  offering  an  unconditiona]  surrender.  Me- 

tellus  having  assembled  all  the  senators  who  were  in  AMca, 

and  other  fit  persons,  held  a  council  after  the  Roman  usage, 

and  with  their  concurrence  sent  orders  to  Jugurtha  to  de- 

lirer  up  900*000  pounds  of  silver,  all  his  elephants,  and  a 

part  of  his  horses  and  arms.    This  being  done,  he  ordered 

him  to  send  him  the  deserters  :  aU  were  brought,  except  a 

few  who  had  time  to  make  their  escape  to  the  Moorish 

king  Bocchus.  Jugurtha  was  then  directed  to  repair  to  the 

town  of  Tisidium,  there  to  learn  his  fate :  but  his  guilty 

oonscience  made  him  hesitate,  and  after  fiuctualing  a  few 

days  he  resolved  once  more  to  try  the  fortune  of  war.  The 

iBenate  continued  MeteUus  in  his  command  as  proconsul 

(644). 

Jugurtha  now  strained  every  nerve.  At  his  instigation 
the  people  of  Vaga  treacherously  massacred  the  Roman 
garrison ;  but  they  paid  the  penidty  of  their  crime  within 
two  days;  for  when  Metellus  heard  of  it,  he  took  what 
troops  he  had  with  him,  set  out  in  the  night,  came  on  the 
Vagensesby  surprise,  slaughtered  them,  and  gave  the  town 
up  to  plunder.  About  ^is  time  Bomilcar*s  plans  failed. 
He  had  assodated  with  himself  a  man  of  high  rank  named 
Nabdalsa,  to  whom  he  wrote  a  letter  urging  immediate 
action.  Nabdalsa^  lying  down  to  rest,  put  the  letter  on  his 
pillow,  and  his  secretary  coming  into  the  tent  while  he 
was  asleep  took  and  read  it.  He  immediately  hastened  to 
give  Jugurtha  information.  Nabdalsa  was  saved  by  his 
rank,  and  his  protestations  of  his  intention  to  reveal  the  plot, 
but  Bomilcar  and  several  others  were  put  to  death:  some 
fled  to  the  Romans,  some  to  king  Bocchus,  and  Jugurtha 
remidned  without  any  one  in  whom  he  could  place  con- 
fidence, haunted  by  fear  and  suspieioUr  In  this  condition 
he  was  forced  to  an  action,  and  defeated  by  Metellus.   He 
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ted  to  a  large  town  named  Thala;  wliitherMetellufi^tliotigli 
there  was  no  water  to  be  had  for  a  space  of  fifty  miles,  re- 
solved to  pursue  him.  He  collected  vessels  of  every  kind» 
which  be  filled  at  the  nearest  river,  and  he  ordered  tiie 
Numidians  to  convey  supplies  of  water  to  a  place  wMdi  be 
designated.  When  he  reached  that  place  a  copious  rain 
fell,  and  be  thus  came  before  Thala,  from  which  Juguitha 
fled  in  the  night  with  a  part  of  bis  treasure.  After  a  siege 
of  forty  days  the  town  was  taken ;  but  the  deserters  had 
collected  the  things  of  most  value  into  the  palace,  and  then, 
after  feasting  and  drinking,  set  fire  to  it  and  perished  in  the 
flames.  Jugurtba  now  sought  to  arm  the  Gaetulians  in  his 
cause,  and  he  prevailed  on  Boccbus,  whose  daughter  was 
among  his  wives,  to  form  an  alliance  with  him.  Such  was 
the  condition  of  the  war  when  the  consul  Marius  came 
out  to  supersede  Metellus. 

C.  Marius*  was  the  son  of  a  small  proprietor  at  Arpinum 
in  the  Volscian  country ;  be  entered  ihe  army  when  young, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  bis  courage,  bis  military  skill, 
bis  temperance,  and  other  qualities  becoming  a  good  soldier. 
He  rose  through  the  inferior  grades  of  the  service,  and  was 
at  length  appointed  by  the  people,  who  hardly  knew  him 
but  by  fame,  to  be  a  military  tribune;  be  served  under 
Scipio  at  Numantia,  (thus  be  and  Jugurtba  were  fellow* 
soldiers,)  and  that  able  man,  it  is  said,  foretold  bis  future 
eminence.  In  the  year  633  be  was  made  a  tribune  of  the 
people,  and  be  bad  a  law  passed  to  lessen  the  influence  of 
the  nobility  at  elections,  and  another  abrogating  that  by 
which  com  was  ordered  to  be  sold  to  the  people  at  a  reduced 
price, — certainly  no  demagogic  measure;  but  the  hardy 
peasant  probably  saw  that  an  idle  town-population  could 
not  but  be  injurious  to  the  state.  He  then  stood  for  both 
sedilesbips  in  the  one  day,  and  fiedled ,  but  undismayed  he 
shortly  after  sought  the  prsetorsbip,  and  gained  it,  though ' 
be  was  accused  of  having  used  unfair  means*  He  next  bad 
as  proprsetor  the  government  of  Ulterior  Spain,  which  be 
cleared  of  the  bands  of  robbers  that  infested  it.  Marius 
married  into  the  noble  family  of  the  Julii ;  and  bis  character 
stood  so  high,  that  Metellus,  when  appointed  to  Numidia, 
made  him  one  of  bis  legates. 

The  great  object  of  Marius'  ambition  was  the  consulate; 
but  this  was  an  oflice  which  bad  hitherto  been  the  exclusive 

*  See  Plutarch,  Mariu6# 
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property  of  the  nobility,  to  which  no  new  man*,  be  his  merit 
what  it  might,  had  ever  dreamed  of  aspiring.  Marius> 
however,  knew  that  the  times  were  changed,  and  that  the 
people  would  gladly  seize  an  occasion  to  spite  the  nobility. 
Vu4;«r  minds  are  commonly  superstitious ;  that  of  Ma- 
cius  was  eminently  so,  and  it  happened  that  as  he  was 
sacrificing,  when  in  winter-quarters  at  Utica,  the  haruspex 
declared  that  mighty  things  were  portended  to  him»  and 
bade  him  rely  on  the  gods  and  do  what  he  was  thinking  of. 
He  instantly  applied  to  Metellus  for  leave  to  go  to  Rome 
to  sue  for  the  consulate.  The  proud  noble  coidd  not  con* 
ceal  his  amazement ;  by  way  of  friendship  he  advised  him 
to  moderate  his  ambition,  and  seek  only  what  was  within 
his  reach;  telling  him  however  that  he  would  give  him  leave 
when  the  public  service  permitted  it.  Marius  applied  again 
and  again  to  no  effect ;  he  then  became  exasperated,  and 
had  recourse  to  all  the  vulgar  modes  of  gaining  favour  with 
the  various  classes  of  men ;  he  relaxed  the  discipline  of  his 
soldiers ;  to  the  Italian  traders,  of  whom  there  was  a  great 
number  at  Utica,  and  to  whom  the  war  was  very  injurious, 
he  threw  the  whole  blame  of  its  continuance  on  the  gene- 
ral's love  of  power,  adding  that  if  he  had  but  one  half  of 
the  army  he  would  soon  have  Jugurtha  in  chains.  There 
was  moreover  in  the  Roman  quarters  a  brother  of  Jugur- 
tha's  named  Gauda,  a  man  of  weak  mind,  but  to  whom 
Micipsa  had  left  the  kingdom  in  remainder,  who  was  at 
this  time  highly  offended  because  Metellus  had  refused  him 
a  guard  of  Roman  horse  and  a  seat  of  honour  beside  him- 
self. While  he  was  in  this  mood  Marius  accosted  him, 
exaggerated  the  afiront  he  had  received,  called  him  a  great 
man,  who  would  without  doubt  be  king  of  Numidia  if  Ju- 
gurtha were  taken  or  slain,  as  he  would  be  if  he  were  con- 
sul. The  consequence  was  that  all  these  people  wrote  to 
their  Mends  at  Rome,  inveighing  against  Metellus,  and 
desiring  the  command  to  be  transferred  to  Marius. 

Metellus,  having  delayed  Marius  as  long  as  he  could,  at 
length  let  him  go  home.  He  was  received  with  high  favour 
by  the  people ;  he  was  extolled,  Metellus  abused ;  the  one 
was  a  noble,  the  other  one  of  themselves,  the  man  of  the 
people :  party-spirit  is  always  blind  to  the  defects  of  its 


^  A  n&vus  homo,  or  'new  man/  was  one  in  whose  &inily  there  had 
been  no  curule  dignity,  and  who  therefore  had  no  images. 
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favottrites'^,  and  tihe  merits  of  its  adrersaries.  The  tribunes 
barangaed ;  tbe  peasants  and  tbe  workmen  of  the  dty  neg- 
lected their  business  to  support  Marias ;  the  nobility  were 
defeated,  and  he  was  made  consul.  The  senate  had  already 
decreed  Numidia  to  Metellus;  but  they  were  to  be  l^uther 
humbled;  a  tribune  asked  the  people  whom  they  would 
have  to  conduct  the  war  with  Jugurtha,  and  they  replied 
Mariusf. 

The  new  consul  set  no  bounds  to  his  insolent  exultation ; 
he  made  incessant  attacks  on  the  nobility,  vaunting  that  he 
had  won  the  consulate  from  them  as  spoils  from  a  van- 
quished enemy.  The  senate  dared  refuse  none  of  his  de- 
mands for  the  war ;  they  even  cheerfully  decreed  a  levy, 
thinking  that  the  people  would  be  unwilling  to  serve,  and 
that  Marius  would  thus  sink  in  their  favour.  But  it  was 
quite  the  contrary,  aU  were  eager  to  go  and  gain  fame  and 
plunder  under  Marius ;  who  having  held  an  assembly,  in 
which  as  usual  he  inveighed  against  the  nobility  and  ex- 
tolled himself,  commenced  his  levy,  in  which  he  set  the 
pernicious  example  of  taking  any  that  oflered,  mostly  Ga- 
pite-censi,  instead  of  raising  them  in  the  old  way  from  the 
classes  t :  he  knew  that  those  who  had  nothing  to  lose  and 
all  to  gain  were  best  suited  to  a  man  greedy  of  power  and 
indifferent  to  his  country.  Having  thus  raised  racHfe  than 
had  been  decreed,  he  passed  over  to  Africa,  where  the  army 
was  given  up  to  him  by  the  legate  Rutilius,  a$  the  proud 
spirit  of  Metellus  could  not  brook  the  sight  of  his  insolent 
rival.  Yet  so  variable  is  the  multitude,  so  really  just  when 
left  to  itself,  that  Metellus  was  received  with  as  much  fa- 
vour by  the  people  as  by  the  senate  on  his  return,  and  he 
obtained  a  triumph  and  the  title  of  Numidicus  as  the  true 
conqueror  of  Numidia  $. 

Marius  displayed  great  energy  and  activity ;  he  laid  the 
whole  country  waste,  and  forced  the  two  kmgs  to  keep  at  a 
distance.  Aware,  like  Metellus,  that  it  was  only  by  taking 
his  towns  he  could  reduce  Jugurtha,  and  desirous  of  per- 
forming some  feat  to  rival  that  of  the  capture  of  Thala,  he 

*  Political  partisans  are  in  this  like  lovers.  "  Mr,  WiBta  tptmH  mo 
more  than  a  gentleman  ought  to  do"  said  an  admirer  of  that  demagagve. 

f  This  was  a  manifest  violation  of  the  Sempronian  law.  See  above, 
p.  310. 

X  Not  those  of  Senrius;  'see  above,  p.  17  a. 

§  Velleius  Patercttlus,  ii.  11. 


fixed  OB  a  to^ra  named  CapiA,  rimilarly  eitm^teds  but  vAUh 
tfaifl  diff<nreiioe»  that  while  ^ere  were  sprinp  out^de  of  the 
lormer»  there  was  but  one  at  the  latter*  and  that  withiu  the 
walls*  Having  made  his  men  load  th^mselve^  and  the  beasts, 
jnostly  with  skins  of  water  at  the  river  Tttma«  he  set  forth 
at  night-fall,  not  saying  whither  be  was  going ;  and  resting 
by  day  and  marohing  by  nigbt,  he  reached  before  day  on  the 
third  morning  a  range  of  hills  within  two  miles  of  Capsa ; 
and  when  it  was  day,  and  the  people  came  out  of  the 
town,  he  ordered  his  horse  and  light  troqps  to  rush  for  the 
gates.  In  this  way  the  town  was  forced  to  capitulate  s  but, 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  nations,  the  grown  nmles  were  put 
to  the  sword,  the  rest  sold,  the  plunder  giv^  to  the  soldiers, 
and  the  town  burnt. 

Hiis  fortunate  piece  of  temerity,  for  it  was  nothing  bet- 
ter, greatly  magnified  the  fame  of  Marius,  aud  scarcely  any 
place  ventured  to  resist  him*  He  now  proceeded  to  another 
aot  of  similar  fool-hardiness.  There  was  near  the  river  Mu- 
Ittcha  a  strong  castle,  on  a  single  rock  in  the  plain^  in  whioh 
the  royal  treasures  were  deposited.  It  was  well  supplied 
with  men,  arms,  and  provisions,  and  had  a  good  spring  of 
water ;  one  single  narrow  path  led  up  to  it  from  the  plain, 
nature  having  secured  it  on  all  other  sides*  Marius  spent 
several  days  before  it ;  and  having  lost  some  of  his  best  men 
to  no  purpose,  he  was  thinking  of  retiring,  when  fortune 
again  stood  his  friend.  A  iiigurian,  seeing  som^  snails  on 
the  back  part  of  the  rock,  climbed  up  to  get  them,  and  going 
higher  and  higher  as  he  saw  them*  he  at  length  reached  the 
summit.  He  descended  again,  carefully  noting  the  way, 
and  then  went  and  informed  the  c<msul  of  his  discovery. 
Marius  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  it ;  he  sent  with  the  iX- 
guiian  five  trumpeters  and  four  centurions^  who,  climbed  up 
while  he  kept  the  garrison  occupied  by  an  attack-  Suddenly 
the  Roman  trumpets  were  heard  to  sound  above  them,  and 
the  women  and  children  were  seen  flying  dovm  i  Marius  then 
urged  on  his  men,  the  wall  was  scaled,  and  the  fort  carried. 

About  this  time  the  quaestor  L.  Cornelius  8ulla*,  after- 
wards 80  renowned,  arrived  in  the  camp  with  a  large  body 
of  horse,  to  raise  which  he  had  been  1^  in  Italy.  Jugur- 
tha  having  induced  Bocohus,  vrith  a  promise  of  a  third  of 

*  Sulla,  not  Sylla,  is  the  orthography  of  all  good  writers.  The  Latin 
language  had  no  y  in  it  at  this  time.  StUhf  i.  e.  mrula,  U  said  to  be  « 
diBolmitiYe  ol  fitra. 
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his  kingdom,  to  aid  him  effectuaUy,  their  combined  forces 
fell  one  evening  on  the  Romans  as  they  were  maiching  to 
their  winter-quarters.  The  Romans  were  forced  to  retire  to 
two  neighbouring  hills,  around  which  the  barbarians  biyou- 
acked ;  but  toward  morning,  when  they  were  mostly  asleep, 
the  Romans  sounded  their  trumpets  and  rushed  down  and 
slau^tered  them.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Girta,  four 
days  after,  the  two  kings  yentured  on  another  attack ;  but 
they  were  again  routed  with  great  loss.  The  consul  then 
went  into  quarters  for  the  winter  at  Cirta,  whither  envoys 
come  from  Bocchus,  requesting  that  two  trusty  persons 
might  be  sent  to  confer  with  him.  Marius  committed  the 
afifur  to  Sulla  and  the  legate  Manlius ;  and  the  aiguments 
of  the  former  had  no  little  effect  on  the  king,  who  soon 
after  sent  five  other  envoys  to  Marius.  They  were  so  un- 
lucky as  to  fell  in  with  robbers  on  their  way,  by  whom  they 
were  stript  and  plundered ;  but  Sulla,  who  commanded  in 
the  absence  of  Marius,  treated  them  with  great  kindness ; 
and  on  the  return  of  the  consul  a  council  was  assembled, 
and  three  of  the  envoys  were,  as  Bocchus  had  desired,  sent 
to  Rome,  where  the  senate  granted  him  the  MendsMp  and 
alliance  which  he  sought,  provided  he  should  deserve  it/ 

Bocchus  then  desired  that  Sulla  might  be  sent  to  him. 
Sulla  went  (646)  with  a  slight  escort,  and  having  run  no 
small  risk  of  being  captured  or  slain  by  Jugurtha,  through 
whose  camp  he  had  to  pass,  reached  the  Moorish  territori^. 
By  employing  all  the  arts  of  a  skilful  negotiator,  and  work- 
ing on  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  king,  he  at  length  engaged 
him  to  betray  Jugurtha.  The  crafty  Numidian  Was  lured 
to  a  conference,  and  then  seized  and  delivered  up  to  Sulla. 
Marius  remained  in  Africa  as  proconsul  for  two  years.  He 
was  chosen  consul  a  second  time  in  his  absence,  and  he 
triumphed  on  the  kalends  of  January  (648),  the  day  of  his 
entering  on  office.  Jugurtha  adorned  his  triumph,  and  at 
its  conclusion  was  thrust  nearly  naked  into  a  dungeon. 
"  Hercules  !**  said  he,  with  a  forced  smile  as  he  entered  it, 
"  what  a  cold  bath  you  have !"  He  was  there  left  to  perish 
by  hunger,  and  his  guilty  life  ended  on  the  sixth  day. 

The  cause  of  Marius  being  raised  a  second  time  to  the 
consulate,  in  violation  of  rule  and  precedent,  was  an  immi- 
nent danger  which  menaced  the  republic  from  the  north, 
and  which  he  alone  was  judged  able  to  avert. 

In  the  year  639  mteSigence  reached  Rome  of  the  i^roach 


of  a  barbaifouft  people  named  Cimbriflns  to  the  nortlioeaatem 
frontier  of  Italy*  This  people  is  supposed  to  Lave  iiihabited 
the  peninsula  of  Jutland*  and  those  parts  which  afterwards 
sent  forth  the  Anglo-Saxon  conquerors  of  England*  At 
this  time*  urged  by  some  of  the  causes  which  usually  set 
barbarous  tribes  in  motion,  they  resolved  to  migrate  south* 
wards.  .  The  consul  Cn.  Fapirius  Carbo  gave  them  battle 
in  the  modem  Carinthia,  but  he  sustained  a  defeat*  The 
barbarians*  instead  of  advancing  into  Italy*  turned  back» 
and  being  joined  by  a  German  people  named  the  Teut6nes« 
poured  into  Southern  Gaul*  where  (643)  they  defeated  the 
consul  M.  Junius  SilAnus.  The  next  year  the  consul  M« 
Aurelius  Scaurus  had  a  similar  fate ;  and  in  the  following 
year  (645)  the  consul  L.  Gassius  Longinus  was  defeated 
and  dain  by  the  Tigurinians*  a  Helvetic  people  who  had 
joined  the  Cimbrians*  and  the  remnant  of  his  army  had  to 
pass  under  the  yoke  to  escape  destruction.  Q*  Servilius 
Gsspio,  the  consul  of  the  year  647*  turned  his  arms*  as  the 
Ckabrians  appear  to  have  been  in  Spain*  against  the  Tecto« 
sages*  and  plundered  their  capital*  Tol6sa  (Toulouse)*  of  its 
sacred  treasure*  which  he  diverted  to  his  own  use.  Caepio 
was  continued  the  next  year  in  his  command ;  and  as  the 
Cimbrians  were  returned  from  Spain*  the  consul  Cn.  Man- 
lius  led  his  army  into  Gaul ;  but  he  and  Caepio*  instead  of 
uniting  their  forces*  wrangled  and  quarrelled  with  each 
othor,  and  kept  separate  camps  on  different  sides  of  the 
Rhone ;  in  consequence  of  which  both  their  armies  were 
literally  annihilated  by  the  barbarians*  who  now  seem  to 
have  seriously  thought  of  invading  Italy.  It  was  at  this 
conjuncture  that  Marius  was  made  consul  a  second  time. 

The  Cimbrians  however  returned  to  Spain*  where  they 
remained  during  this  and  the  following  year.  Marius*  who 
was  made  consul  a  third  time*  employed  himself  chiefly  in 
restoring  the  discipline  of  the  army ;  and  Sulla*  who  was 
his  legate  the  first  and  a  tribune  the  second  year*  display- 
ed his  diplomatic  talent  now  in  Gaul  as  before  in  Numidia* 
and  thus  augmented  the  envy  and  hatred  with  which  the 
rude  ferocious  consul  regarded  him.  His  colleague  hapr 
pening  to  die  just  before  the  elections*  Marius  went  to 
Rome  to  hold  them*  and  there  his  friend  the  tribune  L,  Apu« 
leius  Satuminus*  as  had  been  arranged  between  them*  pro* 
posed  him  for  consul  a  fourtJi  time,  Marius  affected  to 
declke  the  honour ;  Satuminus  called  him  a  traitor  to  bis 
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flountiytt  h%  rdhied  to  serve  her  in  the  time  of  her  perilt 
the  floene  wm  well  acted  between  them,  and  Maiioa  was 
made  consul  with  Q.  Lutatias  Gatulua  (650). 

The  province  of  Oanl  was  decreed  to  both  the  oonmils; 
and  as  the  barbarians  were  now  returned  from  Spain  and 
had  divided  their  forces,  the  Cimbrians  moving  to  enter 
Italy  on  the  north-east,  the  Teutones  and  Ambr6nea  6om 
Gaul,  Marius  crossed  the  Alps,  and  fortified  a  strong  camp 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  that  he  might  raise  the  spirit 
of  his  men,  and  accustom  them  to  the  sight  of  the  huge 
bodies  and  ferocious  mien  of  the  barbarians.  He  refiiied 
all  their  challenges  to  fight,  and  contented  himself  with 
repelling  their  assaults  on  his  campi  and  at  last  the  barba« 
rians,  giving  np  all  hopes  of  forcing  him  to  action,  re- 
solved to  cross  tiie  Alps,  leaving  him  behind  Ihem.  We 
are  told  that  they  spent  six  days  in  marching  by  the  Roman 
camp,  and  that  as  they  went  they  Jeetingly  asked  the  s<^ 
diers  if  they  had  any  messages  to  send  tiieir  wives.  Marius 
then  broke  up  his  camp  and  followed  them,  keeping  on  the 
high  grounds  till  he  came  to  Aquts  Seztin.  He  here  chose 
for  his  camp  an  eminence  where  there  was  no  water,  and 
when  his  soldiers  complained  he  pointed  to  a  stream  run- 
ning by  the  enemies'  camp,  and  told  them  they  must  buy 
it  &ere  with  their  blood.  "  Lead  us  on  then  at  once 
while  our  blood  is  warm !"  cried  they.  ^*  We  must  first 
secure  our  camp,"  oooUy  replied  the  general. 

Hie  camp-servants,  taking  with  them  axes,  hatchets,  and 
some  spears  and  swords  ibr  their  defence,  went  down  to  the 
stream  to  water  the  beasts,  and  they  drove  off  such  of  the 
enemies  as  they  met.  The  noise  roused  the  AmbrAnes, 
who,  though  they  were  full  after  a  meal,  put  on  their  armour 
and  crossed  the  stream ;  the  Liguiians  advanced  to  engage 
them,  some  more  Roman  troops  succeeded,  and  the  Am- 
brdnes  were  driven  back  to  their  waggons  with  loss.  This 
check  irritated  the  barbarians  exceedingly,  and  the  Romans 
passed  the  night  in  anxiety,  expecting  an  attack*  In  the 
morning  Marius,  having  sent  Glaudius  Maroellns  with  3000 
men  to  occupy  a  woody  hill  in  the  enemies'  rear,  prepared 
to  give  battle.  The  impatient  barbarians  chlArged  up-hill ; 
the  Romans,  with  the  advantage  of  the  ground,  drove  them 
back,  Marcellus  fell  on  their  rear,  and  the  rout  was  soon 
complete  s  the  slain  imd  the  captives  were,  it  is  said,  not 
less  than  100,000.    As  Marine  after  the  battle  stood  with 
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a  iscfdi,  in  the  iot  of  Mttliig  fire  to  a  pSa  of  flidr'an»s» 
messengers  arrived  with  tidings  of  his  being  ft^n  ehosen 
consul, 

Catulos  meantime  had  not  been  equally  fortunate :  not 
thinking  it  safe  to  divide  his  foroes  for  defending  ike  passes 
ef  the  Alpsi  he  retired  behind  the  Ateus  (Adige)^  securing 
the  fofd8>  and  having  a  bridge  in  fnmt  d  his  position  to 
ecwununioate  with  the  country  on  the  other  side*  But 
when  tile  Cimbriaas  poured  down  fh)m  the  Alpa»  and  were 
beginning  to  fill  up  tiie  bed  of  the  river,  his  soldiers  grew 
akomed,  and  unable  to  retain  them,  he  led  them  back,  aban« 
dcmiag  the  plain  of  the  Po  to  tibie  barbarians.  Qatulus 
was  continued  in  his  command  as  proconsul  the  next 
year  (651):  his  deficiency  of  military  talent  was  made 
up  for  by  the  ability  of  L.  Sulla,  who  had  left  Marius  to 
join  him.  Marius,  who  wa»  at  Rome,  instead  of  triumph- 
ing as  was  expected,  summoned  his  troops  from  Gaul  and 
proceeded  to  unite  them  with  those  of  Catulus,  hoping  to 
have  the  glory  of  a  second  victory  i  and  when  the  battle 
took  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vercellse,  he  placed  his 
own  troops  on  the  wings  and  those  of  Catulus  in  the 
centre,  which  he  threw  back  in  order  that  they  nwght  have 
as  little  share  as  possible  in  the  action.  But  his  manoeuvre 
was  a  failure,  for  an  immense  cloud  of  dust  risings  which 
prevented  the  troops  from  seeing  each  other,  Marius  in  his 
charge  left  the  enemy  at  one  side,  and  the  brunt  of  the 
battle  fell  on  the  troops  of  Catulus.  The  dust  was  of  ad-* 
vantage  to  the  Romans,  as  it  prevented  their  seeing  the 
number  of  their  foes :  the  heat  of  the  weather  (it  being 
now  July)  exhausted  the  barbarians,  an^  they  were  obliged 
to  give  way,  and  as  their  front  ranks  had  bound  themselves 
together  by  chains  from  their  waists  they  could  not  escape* 
A  dreadfril  spectacle  presented  itself  wh^n  the  Romans 
drove  them  to  their  line  of  waggons :  the  women  rushed 
out,  fell  on  the  fugitives,  and  t^en  sflew  themsdves  and 
their  children ;  the  men  too  put  an  end  to  themselves  in 
various  ways  a  the  captives  amounted  to  $0,000,  the  slain 
to  double  tiie  number.  Marius  and  Catulus  triumphed  tOf 
gether,  and  though  the  former  had  had  little  share  in  the 
victory,  his  rank  and  the  fame  of  his  former  one  caused 
this  also  to  be  ascribed  to  him ;  the  multitude  called  him 
the  third  founder  of  Rome,  and  poured  out  libations  to  him 
with  the  gods  at  their  meals.    He  would  have  triumphed 
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alone  but  for  fear  of  Catnhis'  soldiers ;  and,  as  ym  shall  see, 
he  never  farg^ve  him  his  yictory*. 

One  evil  of  great  omgnitnde  which  resulted  from  this 
var  vas,  the  great  numtor  of  davea  that  it  dispersed  over 
the  Roman  dominions;  and  at  this  verj  time  those  of  Sicily 
were  again  in  insunectioa*  Under  the  goidance  of  a  slave 
named  Salvias,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Trypho  and  the 
royal  dignity,  they  defeated  the  Roman  officers.  In  aaaoth!er 
part  of  the  island  the  slaves  made  one  Alhenio,  a  Cilieiim, 
their  king,  but  he  submitted  to  Trypho,  after  whose  death 
he  had  Ihe  supreme  command.  At  length  (651)  the  con* 
sul  Aquillius  slew  Athenio  with  his  own  hand  in  an  engage* 
ment,  and  suppressed  the  rebellion. 
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The  cruelty  with  wMch  the  nobility  had  used  their  victory 
&fer  the  Oracchi,  and  the  scandalous  corruption  and  pro* 
fligacy  which  they  had  exhibited  in  the  case  of  Jugurtha, 
had  greatly  exasperated  the  people  against  them,  and  ali- 
enated from  them  the  affections  of  the  lovers  of  justice  and 
honour.  Ambitibus  and  revengeful  men  took  advantage  of 
this  state  of  feeling  to  have  themselves  made  tribunes,  and 
to  have  measures  passed  injurious  to  the  nobles  as  a  body 
or  as  individuals.  Csepio,  who  had  attempted  to  modify 
Gracchus'  law,  which  deprived  the  senators  of  the  right  of 
being  judges,  was,  after  his  defeat  by  the  Gimbrians,  de- 
j^rived  of  his  command  and  his  estate  was  confiscated,  and 

*  The  deUdls  of  the  battle  are  only  to  be  found  in  Plutarch  (Harius), 
whose  authority  were  Sulla's  own  Memoirs,  and  therefore  must  be  re- 
eeived  with  some  suspicion. 

t  Appian,  B.  C.  1.  28^63.  Velleius,  is.  13«*X7.  Flat^  Marios  and 
SolUu 
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the  following  year  the  tribime  Cassius  had  a  biU  passed 
(levelled  at  him)  prohibiting  any  one  who  had  been  de- 
posed by  the  people  from  sitting  in  the  senate.  He  was 
some  years  after  prosecuted  for  the  plunder  of  the  gold  of 
Toldsa,  and  he  ended  his  days  in  exile.  Domitius  Aheno- 
barbus  deprived  the  pontiffs  of  the  right  of  choosing  theijr 
own  colleagues,  and  gave  it  to  the  people ;  and  C.  Sendfius 
Glauda  offered  the  fireedom  of  the  city  to  any^  of  the 
Latins  or  the  allies  who  should  prosecute  a  magistiate  t6 
conviction. 

These,  however,  were  but  preludes  to  what  was  to  fol- 
low* Marius  was  raised  a  sixth  time  to  the  consulate  (652), 
and  it  is  said  that  he  employed  both  money  and  arts  to  pre- 
vent Metellus  from  being  his  colleague,  and  to  have  L.Va- 
lerius Flaccus,  on  whom  he  could  rely,  appointed.  His 
allies  were  Glaucia  and  Satuminus,  both  mortal  enemies  to 
Metellus,  who,  but  for  his  colleague,  would,  in  his  cen- 
sorship, have  degraded  them  for  their  scandalous  lives. 
Glaucia  as  prsetor  presided  when  Batumtnus  stood  a  second 
time  for  the  tribunate.  He  was  notwithstanding  rejected, 
and  Nonius,  a  bitter  enemy  to  them  both,  elected ;  but 
when  he  left  the  assembly,  diey  sent  a  body  of  their  satel- 
Htes  after  him  who  murdered  him;  and  next  morning 
Glaucia,  without  waiting  for  the  people,  had  Satuminus 
appointed  by  his  own  crew  to  take  his  place,  no  qdi^  ven<« 
turing  even  to  murmur. 

A  series  of  measures  of  a  .demagogic  nature  were  now 
introduced.  By  one  law  the  land  which  had  been  recovered 
from  the  Cimbrians  beyond  the  Po  was  to  be  treated  as 
conquered  land,  without  any  regard  to  the  rights  of  its 
Gsllic  owners,  and  divided  among  Roman  citizens  and 
soldiers ;  100  jugers  apiece  were  to  be  given  to  the  veterans 
in  Africa'*' ;  colonies  were  to  be  led  to  Sicily,  Achaia,  and 
Macedonia  t ;  the  Tolosan  gold  was  to  be  employed  in  the 
purchase  of  lands  to  be  divided.  By  another  law  com  was 
to  be  sold  to  the  people  at  a  reduced  ratej.  It  was  added 
to  the  law  for  dividing  the  Gallic  land,  that  in  case  of  its 
passing,  the  senate  must  within  five  days  swear  to  it,  and 

♦  Aur.  Victor.  f  CIc.  Balbiw,  21. 

%  Atthe semis  ei  Mens,  {See ^,d^9,)  AuctoradHerenn.  L  13.  Ceeplo, 
who  was  now  quaestor,  we  are  here  told,  when  he  could  not  prevent  i|ie 
law  frota  being  put  to^  the  vote  in  any  other  way,  broke  the  htistii^* 
l^rid^s  (pmtes),  and  took  away  the  votins-uns. 
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that  anyone  who  refused  should  be  expelled  the  senate  and 
fined  500,000  sesterces. 

The  laws  relating  to  the  division  of  the  lands  were  not 
at  all  pleasing  to  tiie  town*populatlon,  who  saw  that  the 
adrantages  would  fall  mostly  to  the  Italians.  The  movers 
tiierefore  took  eare  to  bring  in  from  the  country  large 
numbers  of  those  who  had  served  under  Marius,  to  overawe 
and  outvote  the  people  of  the  city.  These  last  cried  out 
that  it  Sundered ;  Satuminus  took  no  heed,  but  urged  on 
his  law ;  they  then  girt  their  clothes  about  them,  seized 
whatever  oame  to  hand,  and  fell  on  the  country'-folk,  who, 
incited  by  Batundnus,  attacked  them  in  turn,  drove  them 
off,  and  then  passed  the  law.  Marius  as  consul  laid  the 
matter  before  the  senate,  declaring  that  h9  for  one  would 
never  take  the  oath.  Metellus,  for  whom  the  snare  was 
laid,  made  a  similar  dedaration ;  the  rest  expressed  their 
approbation,  and  Marius  dosed  the  senate.  On  the  fifth 
day  he  assembled  them  in  haste,  tdling  them  that  the 
people  were  very  hot  on  the  matter,  and  that  he  saw  no 
remedy  but  for  them  to  swear  to  it  as  far  as  it  was  a  law, 
and  that  when  the  country  ^people  were  gone  home  they 
might  easily  show  that  it  was  no  law,  as  it  had  been  car- 
ried by  force  and  when  there  was  thunder^  He  himself 
and  lus  friends  then  swore ;  the  rest,  tiibugh  they  now  saw 
through  the  trick,  feared  not  to  do  the  same.  Metellus 
alone  refused.  Next  day  Satuminus  sent  and  had  him 
drag^ged  out  of  the  senate-houses  when  the  other  tri- 
bunes defended  him,  Glaucia  and  Satuminus  ran  to  the 
country-people  telling  them  they  had  no  chance  of  land  if 
Metellus  was  let  to  remain  in  Rome.  Satuminus  then 
proposed  that  the  consuls  should  be  directed  to  interdict 
him  from  fire,  water,  and  lodging.  The  town-people  armed 
themselves,  and  were  resolved  to  defend  him  *,  but  MeteUus, 
thanking  them  for  their  zeal,  said  he  would  not  have  his 
eountry  endangered  on  his  account,  and  he  went  into  volun- 
tary exile  at  Rhodes.  Satuminus  then  had  his  bill  against 
him  passed,  and  Marius  made  the  proclamation  with  no 
little  pleasure. 

When  the  elections  came  on  Satuminus  had  himself  re- 
chosen,  and  with  him  one  Equitius  Firmo,  whom  he  gave 
out  to  be  a  son  of  Tib.  Gracchus,  which  gained  him  tiie 
popular  favour.  But  his  great  object  was  to  get  Glaucia 
into  the  consulate,  which  vras  a  matter  of  soma  difficulty,  for 
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M.  AntomuA»  the  celebrated  orator^  had  been  aheady  chosen 
for  one  of  the  places,  and  G.  Memmius,  a  man  of  high 
eharacter  and  extremely  popular,  stood  for  the  other.  They 
did  not,  however,  let  this  difliculty  long  stand  in  their  way* 
They  sent  some  of  their  satellites  armed  with  sticks,  who  in 
the  open  day,  in  the  midst  of  the  election  and  before  all  the* 
people,  fell  on  Memmius  and  beat  him  to  death !  The  as- 
sembly was  dissolved.  Satominus  next  morning,  having 
summoned  his  adherents  from  the  country,  occupied  the  Ga-> 
pitol,  with  Olaucia  andT.  Labi^nus  and  the  quaestor  Saufeius. 
The  senate  having  met  declared  them  public  enemies,  and  di- 
rected the  consuls  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  state.  Ma* 
rius  had  then  reluctamtly  to  take  arms  against  his  Mends* 
While  he  loitered  some  of  the  more  determined  cut  the  pipes 
which  supplied  the  Capitol  with  water.  When  the  ^irst 
became  intolerable  Saufeius  proposed  to  bum  the  temple ; 
but  the  others,  relymg  on  Marius,  agreed  to  surrender  on 
the  public  faith.  There  was  a  general  cry  to  put  them  to 
death ;  but  Marius,  in  order  to  save  them,  shut  them  up  in 
the  Curia  Hostilia,  under  pretext  of  acting  more  legally. 
The  people,  however,  would  not  be  balked  of  their  ven** 
geance ;  they  stripped  off  the  roof,  and  flung  the  tiles  down 
on  them  and  killed  them.  A  number  of  their  adherents 
also  were  slain,  among  them  the  pseudo-Gracchus. 

A  decree  for  the  recall  of  Metellus  was  joyfully  passed 
by  the  senate  and  people:  Marius,  having  vainly  tried 
to  prevent  it,  left  the  city,  to  avoid  witnessing  the  return 
of  his  enemy.  He  went  to  Asia  Minor,  under  pretence  of 
offering  some  sacrifices  he  had  vowed  to  the  Mother  of  the 
Gods  (Cybele),  but  in  reality  to  try  if  he  could  excnte  the 
king  of  Pontus  to  a  war,  for  peace  he  felt  not  to  be  his 
element,  and  his  conduct  since  his  triumph  had  lost  him 
the  favour  of  all  parties.  The  tribune  Furius,  whom  Me- 
tellus had  degraded  when  censor,  also  opposed  his  recall, 
and  stood  fim  against  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  his 
son.  His  filial  piety  gained  for  the  youth  the  surname  of 
Pius  (dutiful)^  and  Furius  being  prosecuted  the  next  year 
by  the  tribune  Canuleius,  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  people, 
who  would  not  even  listen  to  his  defence.  When  Metellus 
arrived  at  Rome  the  concourse  of  those  who  came  to  con- 
gratulate him  was  so  great  that  an  entire  day  did  not  suffice 
for  him  to  receive  them. 
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Matters  now  remained  rather  tranquil  for  a  few  yeaid* 
In  661  the  tribune  M.  livius  Drusus,  the  son  of  the  expo- 
nent of  C.  Ghracchus,  a  young  man  of  many  estimable  qua- 
lities but  of  great  pride,  brought  forward  a  series  of  mea- 
sures by  which  he  proposed  to  remedy  the  evils  of  the 
state,  and  restore  the  authority  of  the  senate.  In  the  first 
place  the  kuights  had  not  exercised  the  exclusive  right  of 
acting  as  judges,  given  to  them  by  the  Sempronian  law, 
one  whit  more  impartially  than  the  senators  luid  done.  Of 
this  the  late  condemnation  of  P.  Rutilius  had  been  a  glaring 
instance.  Rutilius,  one  of  the  most  upright  and  honour«> 
able  men  of  his  time,  had  been  both  quaestor  and  legate  in 
Asia,  and  he  had  exerted  himself  in  defending  the  provin- 
cials against  the  abominable  oppressions  and  extortions  of 
the  publicans.  This  drew  on  lum  the  hatred  of  the  whole 
equestrian  order,  a  charge  of  extortion  was  got  up  against 
hun,  the  judges  joyfully  found  him  guilty,  and  he  had  to 
go  into  exile.  Ihrusus  now  brought  in  a  bill,  by  which,  as 
the  senators  amounted  to  three  hundred,  an  equal  number 
should  be  selected  from  the  equestrian  order,  and  the  de- 
curies  of  judges  be  taken  out  of  these  six  hundred,  and  he 
added  that  they  should  take  cognisance  of  cases  of  bribery 
and  corruption.  This  just  and  well-meant  measure  gave 
satisfaction  to  no  party.  The  senate  saw  in  it  a  loss  of 
dignity,  and  they  dreaded  the  influence  their  new  associates 
might  acquire.  The  knights  in  general  viewed  it  only  as 
a  plan  for  gradually  withdrawing  the  judicial  power  from 
them  which  they  had  found  so  profitable,  and  they  were 
prepared  to  be  envious  and  jealous  of  the  three  hundred  of 
their  own  body  who  might  be  selected.  Above  all,  they 
were  offended  at  the  bribery  clause,  as  they  had  thought 
themiselves  quite  secure  of  impunity  on  that  head. 

To  gain  the  common  people  at  Rome  Drusus  proposed 
that  the  colonies  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  which  had  been  long 
since  voted,  should  be  formed,  and  that  the  Sempronian 
law  for  the  distribution  of  corn  should  be  retained.  He 
further,  whether  it  was  what  he  had  originally  in  view,  or 
annoyed  at  finding  his  good  intentions  so  ill  received*,  re- 
solved to  give  the  freedom  of  the  state  to  all  the  Italians. 
He  carried  on  his  measures  not  without  violence,  and  one 
evening  when  he  returned  home  from  the  Forum,  followed 
as  usual  by  a  great  crowd,  and  wa3  in  his  hall  dismisring 

•  Y€lL  Pat  a.  14. 
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them,  he  cried  out  that  he  was  wounded.  A  shoemaker's 
knife  was  found  stuck  in  his  thigh,  but  the  assassin  was 
not  discovered.  "  Ah  I  my  friends  and  relations,"  said  he 
as  he  lay  dying,  "  will  the  republic  ever  have  a  citizen  such 
as  I  ?*  "  No  judicial  inquiry  was  instituted  into  this  murder, 
and  all  the  laws  of  Drusus  were  abrogated  by  a  single  sena* 
tusconsult,  on  the  motion  of  the  consul  L.  Marcius  PhiHppus» 
as  having  been  contrary  to  the  auspices. 

The  knights  resolved  to  push  their  success  to  the  utter- 
most, and  to  deprive  the  allies  of  all  hopes  of  the  civic 
franchise.  They  therefore  made  the  tribune  Q.  Varius,  a 
Spaniard  by  birth,  bring  in  a  bill  to  punish  all  those  who 
had  openly  or  secretly  aided  the  Italians  in  their  designs 
against  the  state ;  for,  as  many  of  the  leading  senators  had 
favoured  their  claims,  they  intended  in  this  way  to  drive 
them  from  the  city.  The  other  tribunes  interposed ;  but 
the  knights  stood  round  them  brandishing  their  naked 
daggers,  and  the  bill  was  passed ;  and  prosecutions  were 
instantly  commenced  against  the  leading  senators.  Many 
were  condemned ;  others,  such  as  Bestia  and  Cotta,  went 
into  voluntary  exile.  M.  iEmilius  Scaurus,  the  chief  of  the 
senate,  being  accused  by  Varius  before  the  people,  made  the 
following  defence :  **  Varius  of  Sucro  says  that  iEmilius 
Scaurus  has  excited  the  allies  to  take  up  arms.  M.  Scaurus> 
the  chief  of  the  senate,  denies  it.  There  is  no  witness. 
Which,  Quirttes,  should  you  believe?"  The  tribune  did  not 
attempt  to  go  on  with  the  prosecutionf. 

The  allies  meantime,  seeing  that  they  had  nothing  now  to 
expect  from  the  justice  of  Rome,  had  resolved  on  an  appeal 
to  arms,  and  began  secretly  to  make  the  requisite  combi- 
nations among  themselves.  The  Romans,  aware  of  what 
they  were  meditating,  sent  spies  to  the  different  towns ;  and 
one  of  these  seeing  a  youth  led  as  a  hostage  from  the  town 
of  Asculum  to  another  town,  gave  information  to  the  prae- 
tor Servilius,  who  hastened  thither  and  sharply  rebuked 
the  Asculans  for  what  they  were  doing ;  but  they  fell  on 
and  slew  him  and  his  legate  Fonteius,  and  then  massa- 
cred all  the  Romans  in  the  place  and  pillaged  their  houses. 
Before,  however,  the  confederates  commenced  the  war,  they 
sent  to  Rome  requiring  to  be  admitted  to  a  participation  in 

•  Veil.  Pat  il.  14. 

f  Asconius  on  Cicero  pro  Scauro.  Quintil.  ▼,  12.  Curious  enougli, 
V«du8  himself  was  condemned  on  his  own  law  (Asconius  as  above). 
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the  honours  and  fidvantages  of  that  state,  to  whoee  great* 
nesB  they  had  bo  mainly  contributed.  The  senate  repli^  that 
if  they  repented  of  what  they  had  done  they  might  send  a 
deputation,  otherwise  not.  The  confederates  then  resolved 
to  try  the  chance  of  arms :  Uieir  army,  ibrmed  from  the  con- 
tingents of  their  several  states,  amounted  to  100,000  men, 
exclusive  of  the  domestic  forces  of  each  state. 

All  the  peoples  of  the  Sabellian  race,  except  the  Sabines 
and  Hemicans,  who  had  long  since  become  Roman  citizens, 
shared  in  the  war  which  now  broke  out;  in  which  Rome 
had  to  struggle  for  her  existence  with  enemies  whose  troops 
equalled  her  own  in  number,  discipline,  and  valour,  and 
who  had  generals  as  skilful  as  those  she  could  oppose  to 
them.  The  allies  chose  Corfinium,  the  chief  town  of  the 
Pelignians,  for  their  capital,  under  the  name  of  Italia ;  they 
appointed  a  senate  of  500  members,  two  consuls,  and  twelve 
prietors.  The  first  consuls  were  Q.  Pompsedius  Silo  aMar- 
sian,  and  C.  Papius  Mutilus  a  Samnite ;  the  former  with 
six  praetors  had  the  command  in  the  north  and  west ;  the 
latter  with  six  praetors  also  commanded  in  the  south  and 
east.  Among  the  praetors  were  the  following,  T.  Lafrenius^ 
C.  Pontidius,  Marius  Egnatius,  M.  Lamponius,  C.  Judaci- 
lius,  Vettius  Scato,  Pontius  Telesfnus,  L.  Cluentius,  and 
P.  Ventidius.  The  war  is  named  the  Social,  Marsic,  or  Italian 
war,  from  the  names  of  those  engaged  in  it. 

The  Roman  senate  made  diligent  pr^arations  to  meet 
the  coming  danger ;  the  Latins,  Tuscans,  Umbrians,  and  the 
people  of  some  other  parts  of  Italy  remained  &ithful,  and 
troops  came  from  Gaul  and  from  the  foreign  allies.  The 
chief  command  of  the  forces,  which  equalled  those  of  the 
Italians  in  number,  was  given  to  the  consuls  L.  Julius  Cae- 
sar and  P.  Rutilius  Lupus ;  the  former  had  as  legates  his 
brother  P.  Lentulus,  L.  Sulla,  T.  Didius,  M.  Marcellus 
and  M.  Licinius  Crassus ;  the  legates  of  the  other  consul 
were  G.  Marius,  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo,  Q.  Servilius  Caepio, 
C.  Perpema  and  Valerius  Messllla. 

The  advantages  were  at  first  all  on  the  side  of  the  Italians. 
Vettius  Scato  defeated  the  consul  Julius,  and  took  the  town 
of  iEsemia  in  Samnium.  Marius  Egnatius  took  Venafrum 
by  treachery,  and  destroyed  two  Roman  cohorts  that  were 
in  it.  P.  Presentseus  defeated  a  force  of  10,000  men  imder 
the  legate  Perpema,  and  killed  4000  of  them ;  for  which 
Rutilius  deprived  Perpema  of  his  command,  and  gave  what 
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remained  of  his  txtiopa  to  C.  Marius.  Lamponius  defeated 
Crassus  with  a  loss  of  800  men,  and  forced  lam  to  shut  him- 
self up  in  Gromentum.  Papius  entered  Campania  and  took 
Nola,  BtabisB,  Mintumse,  and  Salemum ;  the  troops  in  all 
these  places  entered  his  service,  and  when  he  laid  waste  the 
country  round  Nuceria  the  neighbouring  towns  all  declared 
for  him,  and  augmented  his  forces  with  10,000  foot  and 
1000  horse.  He  then  laid  siege  to  Aoerrse,  to  whose  relief 
the  consul  Julius  came  with  10,000  Gkdlio  foot  and  a  body 
of  Moorish  and  Numidian  troops;  but  Papius,  sending  to  Ye* 
nusia  for  a  son  of  Jugurtha's  who  was  a  prisoner  there,  clad 
him  in  purple,  and  showed  him  to  the  Numidians,  a  greai 
number  of  whom  deserted  *,  and  Cflesar  became  so  dubious  of 
the  rest  that  he  sent  them  away  home.  When,  however, 
Papius  made  an  attempt  on  his  camp,  he  was  repelled  with 
the  loss  of  6000  men. 

Rutilius  and  Marius  advanced  to  the  litis,  over  which 
they  threw  two  bridges  within  a  short  distance  of  each 
other*  Vettius  Scato,  who  was  encamped  opposite  that  of 
Marius,  went  and  lay  in  ambush  during  the  night  at  that  of 
RutLlius ;  and  when  the  Romans  crossed  in  the  morning  he 
drove  them  back  with  great  loss,  RutiHus  receiving  a  wound 
in  the  head,  of  which  he  afterwards  died.  But  meantime 
Marius  had  crossed  over  and  taken  Vettius'  camp,  which 
obliged  him  to  retreat.  When  the  bodies  of  the  consul  and 
other  men  of  rank  were  brought  to  Rome  for  interment,  the 
sight  was  so  dispiriting  that  the  senate  made  a  decree  that 
in  future  all  who  fell  should  be  buried  on  the  spot ;  the 
Italians  when  they  heard  of  it  made  a  similar  decree* 

Marius  and  Csepio  were  directed  to  take  the  command 
of  Rutilius'  army,  as  no  consul  could  now  be  elected  in  his 
place.  Pompeedios  then  pretended  to  desert  to  CdBpio,  and 
urging  him  to  advance  and  Ml  on  his  troops,  now  wiHiout 
a  leader,  led  him  into  an  ambudi,  where  he  and  most  of  his 
men  were  slain.  At  the  same  time,  as  Csesar  was  leading 
his  army,  said  to  be  30,000  foot  and  5000  horse,  through  a 
defile,  he  was  fellen  on  and  routed  by  Egnatius.  He  es«i 
caped  with  difficulty  to  Teftnum,  where  having  re-assembled 
his  troops  he  went  and  encamped  over  against  PapiuSi  trha 
was  still  before  Acenrse. 

The  Marsians  having  attacked  Marius  he  droVe  them 
back  into  some  vineyards,  whither  he  did  not  rentute  to 
pursue  them;  but  8ulla,  who  was  eocamped  bdutid  tfa^ 
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viiie3rard8,  when  he  heard  the  noise  fell  on  the  fugitives, 
and  the  entire  loss  of  the  Marsians  was  6000  men.  This 
however  only  exasperated  that  gallant  people,  and  they  soon 
took  the  field  again.  On  the  side  of  Falemum,  Judacilius, 
Lafrenitts,  and  VentidiuB,  having  united  their  forces,  drove 
PompeiuB  into  Firmum,  where,  leaving  Lafrenius  to  watch 
him,  the  others  went  away.  But  Sulpicius  came  to  his  re- 
lief, and  while  the  hesieged  made  a  sally  he  fell  on  the 
camp  of  the  besiegers  and  set  it  on  fire.  The  Italians  were 
defeated  and  their  general  slain. 

In  this  war  the  conduct  of  Marius  was  little  worthy  of 
his  former  fame ;  whether  in  consequence  of  his  age  (he 
was  now  sixty-five),  or  of  a  nervous  disorder,  as  he  Mmself 
said,  he  acted  with  timidity  and  irresolution,  shutting  himself 
up  in  an  entrenched  camp,  and  allowing  t^e  enemy  to  in- 
sult him,  and  finally  resigning  his  command. 

The  first  year  of  the  war  was  now  drawing  to  a  close ; 
the  senate  had  been  obliged  to  allow  the  freedmen  to  be 
enlisted  for  the  legions,  and  the  Tuscans  and  Umbrians 
showed  strong  symptoms  of  an  inclination  to  share  in  the 
revolt.  The  opponents  to  the  claims  of  the  allies  were 
forced  to  yield,  and  the  consul  Julius  had  a  law  passed 
granting  ^e  civic  franchise  to  the  Latins  and  those  who 
had  not  revolted,  and  finally  to  those  who  should  lay  down 
their  arms.  This  prudent  measure  at  once  quieted  the 
Tuscans. 

The  consuls  of  the  next  year  (663)  were  Cn.  Pompeius 
and  M.  Porcius  Cato.  The  former  defeated  a  body  of  15,000 
Italians  who  were  on  their  march  for  Etruria :  the  slain 
were  5000  in  number ;  and  it  being  winter,  more  than  half 
of  those  who  escaped  perished  by  hunger  and  the  severity 
of  the  weather.  His  colleague  was  less  fortunate,  for  about 
the  same  time,  having  gained  some  advantages  over  the 
Marsians,  he  made  an  attack  on  their  camp,  but  was  defeated 
and  slain.  Pompeius  laid  siege  to  Asculum ;  the  praetor 
Cosconius  was  defeated  by  the  Samnites,  but  being  joined 
by  the  praetor  Lucceius  he  again  engaged,  and  routed  them 
with  a  loss  of  15,000  men  and  their  general  Marius  £g- 
natius. 

Sulla  defeated  the  Italian  general  Cluentius  at  Fcan- 
peii  in  Campania.  He  then  entered  Samnium,  and  took  the 
townof -^Ecul^num..  He  4efeated  Papius  neariE8emia/a»^ 
then  t99k  J^Qvitoum. 
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Pompelus  meantime  urged  on  the  siege  of  Asculum«  Ju- 
dacilius,  who  was  a  native  of  that  town,  advanced  with 
eight  cohorts  to  its  relief,  sending  word  to  the  people  to 
make  a  sally  when  they  saw  him.  This  however  they  did 
not  do ;  but  he  forced  his  way  in  nevertheless,  and  seeing 
no  chance  of  being  able  to  maintain  the  town,  he  seized  and 
put  to  death  those  who  had  turned  the  people  against  him. 
He  then  raised  a  pyre  in  a  temple,  on  which  he  placed  a 
couch,  and  having  feasted  with  his  friends  and  swallowed 
poison,  he  lay  down,  directing  them  to  set  fire  to  it,  and 
he  thus  perished. 

Fortune  was  everywhere  adverse  to  the  allies ;  one  by 
one  they  had  lost  their  best  generals ;  the  spirit  of  resistance 
gradually  died  away ;  and  they  all,  but  the  Samnites  and 
Lucanians,  submitted  and  received  the  Roman  franchise: 
and  thus  after  two  years  ended  the  Social  war,  which  had 
cost  Italy  the  loss  of  300,000  of  the  flower  of  her  popu^ 
lation,  in  the  concessions  that  might  have  obviated  it. 
To  prevent  the  allies  from  acquiring  a  preponderance  by 
their  numbers  in  the  Gomitia,  the  senate,  instead  of  distri- 
buting them  in  the  actual  tribes,  formed,  as  was  the  ancient 
practice,  eight  new  tribes  to  contain  them;  a  measure  which, 
though  not  noticed  at  the  time>  g^ve  rise  to  future  dissen- 
sions. 

During  the  Social  war  an  event  occurred  at  Rome  which 
strongly  shows  the  disregard  for  law,  both  human  and  di- 
vine, which  then  prevailed.  The  money-lenders  were  press- 
ing hard  on  their  debtors,  and  contrary  to  law  insisting 
upon  interest  on  interest.  The  prsetor  Sempronius  Asellio, 
in  the  trials  which  took  place,  reminded  the  jurors  of  the  law 
on  the  subject ;  and  this  so  incensed  the  usurers,  that  they 
resolved  to  fall  on  him  as  he  was  sacrificing  to  Castor  and 
Pollux  in  the  Forum.  A  stone  was  thrown  which  struck  the 
cup  out  of  his  hand;  he  fled  for  refuge 'to  the  temple  of  Vesta, 
which  was  hard  by,  but  the  usurers  got  between  him  and  it; 
he  then  ran  into  a  tavern,  whither  tiiey  pursued  and  killed 
him.  Some  even  went  into  the  temple,  which  it  was  not 
lawful  to  enter,  thinking  he  had  fled  to  tlie  Vestals,  and  re- 
solved that  even  so  he  should  not  escape.  The  senate  offered 
a  reward  in  money  to  any  freeman,  liberty  to  any  slave, 
and  a  pardon  to  any  accomplice  who  would  give  infor- 
mation against  the  murderers;  but  the  usurers  had  dis-^ 
guised  themselves  so  that  they  could  not  be  identified,  or 
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perhaps  people  were  too  mueh  in  terror  ei  them  to  givain- 
forniation.  i 

The  merits  of  Sulla  in  the  Social  war  had  been  so  great 
that  he  was  raised  immediately  to  the  consulate  (664)  with 
Q.  Pompeius  Rufus,  and  the  conduct  of  the  war  pigainst 
Mithridites  king  of  Pontus  was  committed  to  him.  But  the 
envy  andthe  cupidity  of  Marius  were  excited,  and  he  reaolYed 
if  possible  to  deprive  him  of  hii  command,  He  leagued 
himself  for  this  purpose  with  P.  Sulpicius  Rufus,  a  tribune 
of  the  people,  a  man  of  talent  and  a  daring  character,  and 
they  projected  a  law  for  transferring  the  command  to  Marina. 
For  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  get  a  majority  in  the 
tribes ;  and  as  this  could  not  be  effected  as  they  were 
then  constituted,  Sulpicius  brought  in  a  bill  for  distri- 
buting 'the  new  eitisens  among  tdl  the  tribes;  for  as  tiiey 
were  highly  discontented  with  their  present  position,  he 
reckoned  that  they  would  give  their  votes  to  those  who 
would  relieve  them  from  it.  But  the  old  dtizens  were  not 
ao  willing  to  part  with  their  monopoly;  they  employed 
sticks  and  stones  against  the  intruders,  llie  consuls,  as  the 
day  of  voting  drew  near,  being  apprehensive  of  further  dis- 
turbance, proclaimed  a  JusHHum,  Sulpicius  directed  hist 
adherents  to  come  to  the  Forum  that  day  with  concealed 
daggers,  and  to  do  as  he  should  direct  them.  When  there* 
fore  all  was  ready,  he  called  on  the  consuls  to  dissolve  the 
justitiwn  as  being  illegal.  A  tumult  ensued,  the  daggers 
were  drawn  and  brandished,  and  the  consuls  menaced. 
Pompeius  fled;  Sulla  retired  to  consult  the  senate;  and 
while  he  was  away  the  Sidpician  party  fell  on  and  murdered 
Pompeius'  son,  for  freely  speaking  his  mind.  Bulla  then 
dissolved  the/KS^Vftcm,  and  set  out  for  his  army,  which  was 
at  Nola :  Sulpicius  had  his  bill  passed  forthwith,  and  the 
Mithridatio  war  decreed  to  Marius. 

Sulla  having  assembled  his  troops  told  them  all  that  had 
occurred  at  Rome,  and  as  their  hopes  of  plunder  in  the 
East  were  high,  and  they  feared  that  Marius  would  have 
other  troops  and  ofEieers,  ihey  called  on  him  to  lead  them 
at  once  to  Rome.  He  gladly  obeyed,  and  set  forth  at  the 
head  of  six  legions.  The  soldiers  stoned  the  tribunes 
whom  Marius  sent  to  take  the  command ;  the  senate,  com>« 
pelled  by  Marius,  sent  two  praetors  to  prohibit  the  advance 
of  Sulla,  but  they  narrowly  eseaped  with  their  Uvea  from 
the  soldiery.    Other  embassies  followed,  praying  Sulla  net 


to  <^dme  nearer  than  where  b0  was,  at  the  fifth  nule^tone/ 
Marius  wishing  to  get  time  to  prepare  for  defence.  SuUa 
seeing  through  the  design  gave  the  promise ;  but  he  fol- 
lowed close  on  the  heels  of  the  envoys,  and  he  himself 
with  one  legion  seized  the  Caelian  gate,  while  Pompeius 
with  another  seized  the  CoUine :  a  third  went  to  the  bridge, 
a  fourth  stayed  without,  and  Sulla  led  the  remaining  two 
into  the  city«  The  people  began  to  throw  missiles  and  tiles 
on  them  from  the  roofs :  but  when  Sulla  threatened  to  set 
Qre  to  the  houses  they  desisted,  Marius  and  his  party  gave 
them  battle  at  the  Esquiline  but  they  were  defeated,  and 
Marius  and  Sulpicius  having  vainly  essayed  to  excite  the 
slaves  fled  out  of  the  city, 

SuUa  next  day  assembled  the  people,  and  having  de« 
plored  the  condition  into  which  the  constitution  had  been 
brought  by  the  arts  and  the  violence  of  wicked  men,  pro- 
posed as  the  only  remedy  a  return  to  the  former  whole-* 
some  state  of  things ;  that  no  measure  should  be  brought 
before  the  people  that  had  not  been  examined  and  approved 
of  by  the  senate ;  and  that  the  voting  should  be  by  the 
classes,  as  arranged  by  Idng  Servius,  and  not  by  the  tribes. 
He  tben^  as  the  senate  wfts  so  much  reduced,  selected  SOQ 
of  the  most  respectable  men  to  augment  it.  All  the  late 
measures  of  Bulpicius  were  deolaied  illegal*  and  he,  Ma« 
rius  and  his  son,  and  about  twelve  other  senators,  were 
outiawed,  and  their  property  confiscated. 

Sulpieius  was  betrayed  by  a  slave  and  put  to  death« 
Marius  escaped  in  the  night  to  Ostia«  where  one  of  bis 
friends  had  provided  a  vessel  for  him ;  he  embarked,  but  a 
storm  coming  on  he  was  obliged  to  land  near  Circseum, 
where  as  he  and  his  companions  were  rambling  about,  some 
herdsmen  who  knew  him  telling  him  that  a  party  of  horse 
had  just  been  seen  in  quest  of  him,  they  got  into  a  woodj 
where  they  passed  the  night  without  food.  Next  morning 
they  set  out'  for  Mintumse,  but  on  turning  round  they 
saw  a  troop  of  horsemen  in  pursuit  of  them.  There  hap- 
pened to  be  two  vessels  just  then  lying  dose  in  to  the  shore, 
and  they  ran  and  got  aboard  of  them.  The  horsemen 
came  to  the  water's  edge,  and  called  out  to  the  crews  to 
put  Marius  out,  but  they  were  moved  by  his  entreaties, 
and  refusing  to  deUverhim  up  sailed  away;  but  afterwards^ 
refiecting  on  the  danger  they  were  miming*  they  persuaded 
him  to  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  Uris  to  get  some  food  and 
repose*  and  whUe  he  was  lying  in  the  grass  tbey  got  o"^ 
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boards  and  making  sail  left  bim  to  his  fate.  He  rambled 
about  the  marshes  till  he  reached  the  solitary  hut  of  an  old 
mati»  whose  compassion  he  implored.  The  old  man  led 
him  away  into  the  marsh,  and  making  him  lie  down  in  a 
hollow  spot  near  the  river  covered  him  with  sedge  and 
rushes.  Presently  Marius  heard  at  the  hut  the  voices  of 
those  who  were  in  pursuit  of  him,  and  fearing  lest  his  host 
might  betray  him  he  got  up,  and  went  and  stood  up  to  his 
neck  in  the  mud  and  water  of  the  marsh.  Here  he  was 
soon  discovered,  and  was  dragged  out,  naked  as  he  was, 
and  led  to  Mintumae  and  placed  in  confinement.  The  au- 
thorities there  having  consulted  together  resolved  to  put 
him  to  death,  and  a  Gallic  horseman  was  sent  to  dispatch 
him.  The  Gaul,  when  he  approached  the  spot  where  he 
was  lying  in  a  dark  room,  was  daunted  by  the  fiery  glare  of 
the  old  warrior's  eyes,  and  when  he  rose  and  cried  with  a 
tremendous  voice,  "  Dost  thou  dare  to  slay  Cains  Marius  ?  " 
he  rushed  out,  cr3dng,  "  I  cannot  kill  Caius  Marius.''  The 
magistrates  then  determined  not  to  have  the  blood  of  so 
great  a  man  on  their  heads,  and  they  gave  him  his  liberty, 
and  leading  him  to  the  coast  ptxt  him  on  board  of  a  vessel 
to  pass  over  to  Africa.  He  landed  at  Carthage ;  but  pre- 
sently came  a  messenger  from  Sextilius,  the  governor  of 
the  province,  ordering  him  to  depart.  He  long  sat  in  si- 
lence, looking  sternly  at  the  envoy,  on  whose  inquiry  of 
what  reply  he  should  make  to  the  prsetor,  he  groaned,  and 
said,  ''  Tell  him  you  saw  Caius  Marius  sitting  an  exile 
among  the  ruins  of  Carthage.''  He  then  retired  to  the 
little  isle  of  Cercina,  where  he  was  joined  by  his  son  and 
several  of  his  other  friends,  and  they  remained  there  watch- 
ing the  course  of  events. 

Sulla  sent  back  his  army  to  Capua,  in  order  to  pass  over 
to  Greece ;  his  colleague  Q.  Pompeius  was  to  remain  to 
protect  Italy  with  the  troops  of  Cn.  Pompeius;  but  this 
army,  probably  with  the  approbation  of  their  general,  fell 
cn  and  murdered  the  consul  when  he  came  to  the  camp, 
and  SuUa  was  obliged  to  leave  the  command  with  Cn.  Pom- 
peius. He  moreover  found  that  the  people  were  adverse 
to  him,  for  they  rejected  his  nephew  Nonius  and  his  friend 
Servius  with  contempt  when  he  recommended  them  for 
office.  He  affected  to  be  pleased  at  seeing  the  people  ex- 
ercising the  liberty,  for  which  he  said  they  were  indebted  to 
him ;  and  he  acquiesced  in  the  appointment  of  L.  Cornelius 
Cinna,  of  the  opposite  faction,  to  the  consulate  with  Cn. 
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Octavius,  who  was  of  his  own  party.  He  tried  to  bind 
Cinna,  by  the  solemnity  of  an  oath,  to  attempt  no  innova- 
tion in  his  absence.  They  ascended  the  Capitol,  and  Cinna, 
in  the  ancient  mode,  grasping  a  stone  prayed  that  if  he  did 
not  keep  his  engagement  he  might  be  cast  out  of  the  city 
as  he  flung  away  that  stone.  Sulla  then  departed  for  his 
army. 
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STATE     OF     ASIA.— PIBST     HITHBIDATIC     WAR.— SULLA     IN 

6AEBCB. ^VICTORIES  OF  CHiBBONEA  AND  OBCHOMENVS.— 
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TIONB    OF    SULLA. HIS    DICTATOBSHIP   AND    Li^WS. HE 

LAYS  DOWN   HIS  OFFICE   AND   RETIRES. HIS   DEATH  AND 

FUNERAL. HIS  CHARACTER. 

The  acquisition  of  the  kingdom  of  Attains  caused  the  Ro- 
mans to  become  deeply  interested  in  the  affairs  of  the  East. 
We  will  therefore  now  take  a  slight  view  of  the  political 
condition  of  Anterior  Asia  at  this  time. 

After  the  reign  of  Antiochus  the  Great  the  kingdom  of 
Syria  had  gone  rapidly  to  decay.  The  dominions  east  of 
the  Euphr&tes  were  gradually  occupied  by  the  Parthians, 
a  people  probably  of  Turkish  race,  and  their  empire  finally 
extended  over  the  whole  of  Persia;  their  princes  were  named 
Arsacides,  from  Arsaces,  the  first  of  their  line.  Another  por- 
tion of  the  Syrian  dominions  was  about  this  time  seized  on 
by  Tigrllnes  idng  of  Armenia,  who  became  one  of  the  most 
powerful  monarchs  of  Asia.  The  kings  of  Bithjmia  and  Cap- 
padocia  were  dependent  on  the  Romans ;  but  the  kingdom 
of  Pontus  on  the  Euxine,  under  its  present  monarch  Mithri- 
d^tes  VII.,  a  prince  of  great  activity  and  talent,  had  risen 
to  considerable  importance.  It  was  against  this  monarch 
that  Sulla  was  now  to  direct  the  arms  of  Rome,  with  whom 
the  war  had  ori^ated  as  follows. 

*  Appian,  Mithridatica,  1-63.  Bell.  Civ.  i.  55-107.  Velleius,  ii. 
20-28.    Plut,  Marius  and  Sulla. 
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Mithrid&te8»  haying*  it  is  said,  caused  tiie  king  of  Cappa-^ 
docia,  who  was  mairied  to  his  sister,  to  he  murdered,  clauaed 
the  guardianship  of  his  infant  nephew.  His  sister  appealed 
lor  protection  to  Nicomddes  of  Bithynia ;  hut  Mithndfttea 
entered  Gappadocia,  murdered  his  nephew,  and  seized  the 
kingdom.  The  Cappadocians  rebelled  against  him  and 
called  on  the  Romans.  The  senate  declared  them  free,  and 
directed  them  to  form  a  republic;  but  knowing  none  but  the 
regal  form  of  government,  they  sent  to  entreat  that  they 
might  have  a  kmg.  Their  wish  was  acceded  to,  and  their 
choice  fell  on  one  Ariobarzanes.  Mithridd,tes  made  no  op- 
position; but  he  secretly  stirred  up  the  Armenians,  who  drove 
the  new  monarch  from  his  throne ;  and  Sulla,  who  had  just 
been  prsetor,  was  sent  from  Rome  (660)  to  restore  )um. 
On  tlus  occasion  Sulla  advanced  to  the  Euphrates,  where 
Parthian  ambassadors  came  to  him  proposing  an  alliance  with 
Rome. 

On  the  death  of  Nicom^des  (661)  the  throne  of  Bithynia 
waa  disputed  by  his  son  Nicom^des  and  Socrates  named 
Chrestos ;  the  Pontic  king,  in  alliance  with  his  powerful 
son-in-law  Tigrdnes  of  Armenia,  supported  the  latter,  and 
at  the  same  time  drove  Ariobarzanes  out  of  Cappadocia. 
Hie  Romans  sent  (662)  an  embassy,  headed  by  M.  Aquilius. 
to  restore  the  two  kings,  which  was  done  without  any  at« 
tempt  on  the  part  of  Mithridates  to  prevent  it.  AquiUus 
and  his  friends  and  followers,  who  had,  according  to  the 
usual  custom,  made  the  kings  and  all  the  towns  pay  large 
sums  of  money  or  enormous  interest  for  what  they  lent  them> 
lookhig  forwiud  to  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  war, 
required  the  kings  to  make  an  irruption  into  the  dominiona 
of  Mithriddtes.  Nicom^des  unwillingly  complied,  on  their 
assurance  that  they  would  aid  him.  Mithriddtes,  desirous 
to  put  the  Romans  in  the  wrong,  offered  no  resistance,  but 
sent  an  embassy  to  complain ;  and  on  receiving  an  ambi- 
guous unsatisfactory  reply,  he  entered  and  seized  Cappa* 
docia.  He  then  sent  again  to  the  Romans,  displaying  his 
power  and  advising  them  to  justice  and  peace ;  but  they  in 
indignation  ordered  his  envoy  to  quit  their  camp  and  never 
to  return. 

Hie  Roman  commissioners,  with  L.  Cassius,  the  governor 
of  the  province  of  Asia,  now  took  upon  them,  without  c(«« 
suiting  the  senate  and  people,  and  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
Social  war,  to  make  war  on  a  most  powerful  monarch.  They 


ooUeeted  a  foree  of  120«000  meo*  imd  cliTidiiig  them  inta 
three  coip8»  Csussiua,  AquiUtt3>  aod  Q.  Oppiua  took  different 
positions,  while  Nicomldea  waa  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
his  subjects.  But  the  Pontic  generals  Archel&us  and  Neo- 
ptolemus»  two  Cappadocians  by  birth,  defeated  Nicom^des ; 
the  Roman  commanders  successively  had  the  same  fate,  and 
Mithrid&tea  was  speedily  master  of  the  whole  of  Asia  north 
of  Mount  Taurus,  and  the  isles  of  the  iEg^an  cheerfully 
submitted  to  his  dominion,  Rhodes  alone  remaining  faithfud 
to  the  Romans. 

Mithrid&tes  now  gave  a  dreadful  proof  of  his  hatred  to 
the  Romans*  He  sent  secret  orders  to  the  people  of  the 
Greek  towns  on  the  coast  to  rise  on  a  certain  day  and  mas- 
sacre all  the  Romans  and  Italians,  men,  women  and  chil- 
dr€3i,  slaves  and  free,  without  mercy ;  and  such  was  the 
hatred  the  Romans  had  brought  on  themselves  by  their  in- 
solence, oppression  and  extortion,  that  %he  mandate  waa 
strictly  obeyed, — less,  says  the  historian,  ftom  fear  of  the 
king  than  from  animosity  toward  them.  No  mercy  waa 
shown,  no  temple  was  a  sanctuary ;  those  who  grasppd  the 
images  of  the  gods  were  torn  from  them ;  the  children  were 
slain  before  the  face  of  their  mothers,  whose  own  fate  was 
only  so  long  deferred.  The  lowest  calculation  gives  80,000 
as  the  number  of  those  who  perished.  Such  aa  escaped 
sought  refuge  in  Rhodes,  which  Mithrid&tea  besi^ed  by 
sea  and  land ;  but  to  no  efifect,  as  he  was  obliged  to  retire 
with  disgrace.  Meantime  in  Oreece  the  Athenians,  Boeo- 
tians, Achaeana,  and  Trftconians  had  declared  for  him,  and 
ArchelHus  passed  over  and  made  the  Pirseeus  his  head- 
quarters, while  an  Epicurean  philosopher  named  Aristion 
became  the  tyrant  of  the  ciiy  by  means  of  a  garrison  of 
2000  men  that  Archeldus  had  given  him  to  guard  the  trea- 
sure which  waa  transferred  thither  from  Delos.,  Near  Chse- 
ron^a  Brutius  Sura,  the  legate  of  Sentiua  governor  of  Ma- 
cedcmia,  engaged  the  Pontic  troops  for  tiiree  days,  and 
forced  t^em  to  fall  back  to  Athens. 

SuUa  was  now  (665)  hmded  with  five  legions  and  some 
troops  of  the  allies.  All  Boeotia  declared  for  him ;  he  ad- 
vanced into  Attica,  and  laid  siege  to  Athens  and  the  Pirae- 
eus,  being  desirous  to  end  the  war  as  speedily  as  possible 
and  return  to  Rome.  He  first  tried  to  storm  the  Ffraeeus,, 
but  failing  in  the  attempt  he  made  all  kinds  of  machines, 
cutting  down  for  that  purpose  the  trees  of  the  A^demy  and 
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tbeLyc^ifmi  end  taking  the  sacred  treasures  from  EpUhmnB/ 
Delphi,  and  Olympia.  All  the  assaults  im  the  KiBoeus  were 
gaUcmliy  repelled  by  Archeldus,  and  as  the  Pontic  fleet  cam- 
manded  the  sea  no  want  was  felt ;  but  in  the  city  £Eunine 
soon  began  to  rage>  while  the  misery  of  the  wretdied  citi- 
zens was  augmented  by  the  insolence  and  cruelty  of  Ari- 
stion.  At  length  the  chatter  of  some  old  men,  blaming  him 
for  not  h«.ving  secured  a  certain  part  of  the  wall,  was  over'- 
heard  by  the  Romans,  and  SuUa  attacked  the  town  oa  that 
^de  and  forced  his  way  in.  He  gave  orders  for  an  imdis- 
cnminate  slaughter;  no  age  or  sex  was  spared;  the  very 
streets  ran  blood,  till  night  ended  the  carnage;  he  then 
granted  to  the  prayers  of  lus  friends,  and  the  former  renown 
of  the  city>  the  lives  of  those  who  remained.  Aristion  fled 
to  the  Acropolis^  but  thirst  soon  compelled  him  to  surr^ider^ 
and  he  was  put  to  death.  Sulla  then  pressed  the  siege  of 
thePiraeeuB  more  vigorously  than  ever,  and  ArGheld.us  having 
at  length  embarked  his  troops  and  left  it  to  its  fate,  he  took 
and  burned  it,  without  sparing  its  noble  docks  and  araeaial 
(66&). 

ArcheUus  meantime,  in  conjunction  with  the  other 
generals,  had  assembled  an  army  stated  at  120,000  men, 
with  which  he  encamped  near  Chseron^a.  SuUa  led  his 
troops  into  Boeotia.  Archel^us,  knowing  the  inferiority  of 
his  soldiers,  wished  to  avoid  an  action,  but  the  impetuosity 
of  some  of  the  other  generals  was  not  to  be  restrained ; 
t^ey  gave  battle  to  disadvantage,  and  sustained  so  entire  a 
defeat  that  only  10,000  men,  it  is  said,  of  the  whole  army 
escaped,  while  we  are  assured  that  the  Romans  lost  but 
thirteen  men !  Archeldus  fled  to  Euboea,  and  soon  after 
Mithriddtes  having,  sent  another  army  of  80,000  men  unckr 
Dorylaus  into  Greece,  he  joined  it,  and  taking  the  com- 
mand enc^nped  at  Orchomenus.  Sulla,  seeing  the  fine 
plain  which  extends  thence  to  Lake  Copais  so  well  adapted 
for  the  action  of  the  enemies' numerous  cavalry,  dug  trenches 
through  it  ten  feet  wide  to  impede  them.  Archelftus,  ob- 
seirving  what  he  was  about,  majde  a  charge ;  the  Romans 
weregiving  way>  when  Sulla  jumping  from  his  horse  seized 
a  standaoid^/and  advancing  alone  with  it  oied  out,  "  If  any 
mla  you.  Remans,  where  you  left  your  general,  say  fighting 
at  Orchomenus/'  Shaoi^  took  place  of  fear,  t^e  troops 
turned,  Sulla  sprang  again,  to  horse,  the  enemies  were  driven 
to  their  camp  wi&  a  losn  of  U,OOQ  mm,  and  next  day  the 
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camp  vad  stonned,  and  those  who  were  in  it  danglitered  or 
driven  into  the  marshes,  where  they  were  drowned.  Ar- 
chel&us  fled  to  Chalcis,  and  Sulla  retired  to  Thessaly  for  the 
winter. 

Meantime  matters  at  Rome  had  taken  a  turn  highly  un- 
fiavourable  to  Sulla,  and  his  friends  came  flying  for  safety 
to  his  camp.  He  was  therefore  anxious  to  terminate  the 
war,  and  gladly  hearkened  to  the  proposal  of  an  interview 
with  Archel&us  for  that  purpose.  Ardielftus,  who  knew  his 
situation,  proposed  that  he  should  give  up  all  designs  on 
Asia  and  return  to  the  civil  war  in  Italy,  for  which  Mithri- 
d4tes  would  supply  him  with  money,  ships,  and  troops. 
This  being  indignantly  rejected,  it  was  agreed  that  the  king 
should  restore  all  his  conquests  in  Asia,  pay  2000  talents, 
and  furnish  seventy  ships  fully  equipped,  and  then  be  se- 
cured in  his  other  dominions  and  declared  an  ally  of  Rome. 
Sulla  then,  accompanied  by  Archelaus,  set  out  for  the  Hel- 
lespont; but  envoys  came  from  Mithridates  refusing  to  give 
up  Paphlagonia.  This  roused  the  indignation  of  Sulla.  Ar- 
chelaus craved  permission  to  go  to  his  master;  and  an  inter- 
view between  Sulla  and  Mit£ridates  having  taken  place  at 
Daidanum,  all  was  arranged  as  SuUa  desired.  He  excused 
himself  to  his  soldiers  for  not  exacting  more  satisfiaction  for 
the  blood  of  so  many  myriads  of  Roman  citizens,  by  telling 
them  that  if  the  king  and  Fimbria  were  to  unite  their  troops 
he  should  be  unable  to  withstand  them. 

C.  Flavins  Fimbria  was  at  this  time  in  Asia,  at  the  head 
of  a  Roman  army  of  the  Marian  faction.  Cinna,  as  we 
shall  presently  relate,  having  made  L.  Valerius  Flaccus  his 
colleague  in  the  consulate,  sent  him  vrith  two  legions  to 
take  tibe  conduct  of  the  Mithridatic  war  firom  Sulla,  and,  as 
he  was  not  a  military  man.  Fimbria,  who  was  a  good  oflSicer, 
was  sent  out  as  his  legate.  Fearing,  as  it  wotdd  seem,  to 
meet  Sulla,  Flaccus  led  his  troops  through  Macedonia  to 
the  Hellespont,  and  here  a  quarrel  taking  place  between 
him  and  Fimbria,  the  latter,  having  excited  a  sedition 
against  him  among  the  soldiers,  whom  his  avarice  had  ali- 
enated, murdered  him  and  took  the  command  of  the  anny« 
with  which  he  gained  some  advantages  over  Mithriddtes 
and  his  son.  He  was  encamped  at  Thyatira  at  the  time  of 
the  peace,  and  Sulla  instantly  marched  against  him.  Fim- 
bria's troops  began  at  once  to  desert,  and  finding  he  could 
not  r^y  09  them,  apd  being  mortified  by  Sulla's  refusal  of 
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a  penonal  iniemew,  he  pat  an  end  to  himadf  .  His  wmy 
ihea  joined  that  of  SuUa,  who  having  regulated  the  afiaim 
of  Asia,  rewarding  those  who  had  been  feithlul  to  Rome, 
and  imposing  such  heavy  fines  on  the  rest  of  the  towns  as 
immersed  them  in  debt  to  the  nsurers  and  beoame  a  source 
of  incalculable  misery,  he  set  out  for  (Greece  on  his  return 
to  Italy»  where  a  new  war  awaited  him. 

For  scarcely  had  he  left  Rome  when  Qtnna,  heedless  of 
his  oath,  and  having,  it  is  said,  received  a  large  bribe  for 
the  purpose,  renewed  Sulpieius'  project  of  dividing  the  new 
oitiaens  among  all  the  tribes.  Octavius,  with  &e  senate 
and  the  old  citizens,  opposed  him.  A  large  number  of  the 
new  citizens  armed  with  daggers  occupi^  the  Forum,  to 
carry  the  law  by  terrcnr ;  but  Octavius,  at  the  head  of  the 
opposite  party,  also  armed,  came  down  and  dispersed  them. 
Several  were  skin,  and  Cinna  having  vainly  essayed  to 
excite  the  slaves  fled  from  ^  the  city.  The  senate  declared 
his  dignity  to  be  forfeited,  and  L.  Cornelius  Merula,  the 
Mamen  Di^^  was  made  consul  in  his  place.  Cinna  re« 
paired  to  the  anny  at  Nola,  which  he  induced  to  declare  for 
him ;  he  also  gained  several  of  the  allied  towns,  which  fur- 
nished him  widi  men  and  money ;  and  C.  Milonius,  Q.  Ser- 
torius,  and  others  of  his  senatcmal  fiiends,  having  come 
from  Rome  and  joined  him,  he  resumed  the  consular  en- 
signs and  advanced  against  the  city,  which  Oetavius  and 
Merula  had  put  in  a  state  of  defence.  They  had  also  sum- 
moned Pompeius  Strabo  to  their  aid,  and  he  was  now  en- 
camped before  the  CoUine  gate. 

C^nna  having  recalled  Marius,  he  embarked  with  his 
friends  and  made  sail  for  Italy.  He  landed  in  Btruria, 
where  his  name  and  his  promises  respecting  the  places  in 
the  tribes  drew  about  6000  men  to  his  standard ;  he  then 
sent  to  Cinna,  offering  to  serve  under  him.  Cinna  over- 
joyed sent  him  proconsular  ensigns;  but  Marius,  who  still 
wore  the  dress  in  which  he  had  fled  from  Rome,  and  had 
never  eut  or  trimmed  his  hair  since  that  time,  reptied  that 
they  did  not  become  one  in  his  condition.  They  divided 
their  forces  into  three  parts,  Cinna  and  Carbo  lying  before 
the  city,  Sertorius  above,  Marius  below  it;  and  Marius 
having  taken  Ostia,  and  put  its  inhabitants  to.  the  sword, 
threw  a  bridge  over  the  river  so  that  no  provisions  could 
reach  the  city. 
.   Octavius  was  a4vised  to  o£fer  liberty  to  the  slaves ;  but 


be  replied  .that;  h6  would  not  gire  ela¥6s  r  ehare  in  that 
country  £roiQ  which,  m  defence  of  the  laws,  he  wae  ex^ 
eluding  G,  Marius.  Ordera  were  9eut  to  Metellu^  Hus, 
who  was  acting  against  the  Samnites,  to  make  tenn^  with 
them  and  come  to  th^  cud  of  the  city.  But  while  he  hesi- 
tated to  grant  the  terms  they  required>  Marius  sent«  and 
{MTomiaing  them  aU  they  demanded,  gained  them  oyer  to 
his  side.  Ap,  Claudius^  a  military  tiibune  who  had  charge 
(A  the  Janiculan,  admitted  Marius  int.o  the  town,  and  he 
then  let  in  Cinna ;  but  the  troops  of  Octavius  and  Pompeiua 
drove  them  out  ag|ain.  Poippeius  was  shortly  alter  killed 
by  lightning. 

Famine  now  began  to  be  dreaded  in  the  city,  and  both 
slaves  and  free  deserted  in  great  Aumbers^  The  senate 
therefore  sent  envoys  to  treat  vrith  Cinna :  he  asked  if  tbey 
came  to  him  as  consul  or  as  a  private  person ;  they  hesi- 
tated, and  retired.  He  then  encamped  nearer  the  city,  and 
the  senate  finding  the  desertion  increase  were  obliged  to 
deprive  Merula  of  bis  office,  and  send  to  Cinpa  as  consul. 
They  only  asked  him  to  swear  that  there  should  bo  no 
slaughter;  he  declined  to  swear,  but  promised  that  be 
would  not  of  his  own  accord  be  the  cause  of  any  one's 
death,  and  be  desired  that  Octavius  should  leave  ike  city 
lest  any  evil  should  beMl  him.  Ciima  spoke  thus  from  hui 
trihuacd,  beside  which  stood  G.  Marius  in  silence  i  but  bis 
stem  look  showed  what  he  was  meditating.  When  the 
^nate  sent  to  invite  them  to  enter  the  city  Ma^rius  said« 
smiling  ironically,  that  such  was  not  permitted  to  exiles. 
The  tribunes  assembled  the  tribes  to  vote  his  recall,  but 
not  more  than  three  or  four  had  voted,  when  he  fiuug  off 
the  mask,  entered  the  city  at  the  head  of  a  body-guard  of 
slaves  named  Bardiaeans,  who  slew  all  he  pointed  out  to 
them ;  it  at  length  sufficing  for  Marius  not  to  return  any 
one's  salute  for  these  n%ffians  to  murder  him.  Their  atro* 
cities  at  length  rose  to  such  a  height  that  Ginna  and  Ser-. 
torius  found  it  necessary  to  fall  on  and  massacre  them  in 
their  sleep. 

We  wUl  enter  into  some  details  of  the  murders  now  pert 
petrated.  Octavius,  declaring  that  while  consul  he  would 
never  quit  the  city,  retired  to  the  Janiculan,  Here,  while 
he  sat  on  his  tribunal  surrounded  by  his  lictors,  some  horse- 
men sent  for  the  purpose  killed  him,  and  cutting  off  his 
head  brought  it  to  Cinna>  by  whom  it  was  fixed  on  the 
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Rostra.  C.  and  L.  Julias,  AtOius  Serr&nus,  P.  LentuloSf 
and  M*  Bsebius  wece  overtaken  and  slain  as  tkey  fled. 
Giassus  and  hi^  son  being  pursued,  the  &ther  killed  the  son 
and  then  was  slain  himself.  M.  Antonius,  the  great  orator, 
sought  refuge  in  the  house  of  a  peasant,  who  having  sent 
his  slave  to  a  tavern  to  get  somewhat  better  wine  than 
usual,  the  host  inquired  the  reason ;  the  slave  whispered  it 
to  himi  and  he  went  off,  and  finding  Marius  at  supper;  gave 
him  the  information.  Marius  clapped  his  hands  with  joy, 
and  was  hardly  kept  from  going  himself  to  seize  him.  He 
sent  a  tribune  named  Annius,  who  staying  without  sent 
some  soldiers  in  to  kill  him ;  but  the  eloquence  with  which 
Antonius  pleaded  for  his  Ufe  was  such  that  the  soldiers 
stood  as  if  enchanted.  Annius,  wondering  at  their  delay, 
went  in  and  himself  cut  of  Antonius'  head,  and  brought  it 
to  Marius.  Q.  Ancharius  seeing  Marius  about  to  sacrifice 
on  the  Capitol,  and  thinking  he  might  be  in  a  merciful 
mood,  approached  and  addressed  him,  but  the  signal  was 
^ven  and  he  was  slain.  L.  Merula  and  Q.  Catulus,  Ma- 
rius' colleague  in  the  Gimbric  war,  and  whom  he  had  never 
forgiven,  put  themselves  to  a  voluntary  death.  Merula 
opened  his  veins,  and  a  tablet  vras  found  by  him  saying 
that  be  had  previously  taken  off  his  sacred  hat  (apes), 
in  which  it  was  not  lawful  for  a  flamen  to  die.  Catulus 
shut  himself  up  in  a  room  newly  plastered  with  lime,  and 
burniug  charcoal  in  it  suffocated  himself.  Nor  must  the 
fidelity  of  the  slaves  of  Comiitus  go  without  its  praise, 
who  concealed  their  master,  and  taking  and  dressing  the 
corpse  of  some  common  person  burned  it  as  his,  and  then 
conveyed  him  away  secretly  to  Gaul.  All  the  friends  of 
Sulla  were  murdered,  his  house  razed,  his  property  con- 
fiiftcated,  and  himself  declared  an  enemy.  Murder,  banish- 
ment, confiscation  raged  every  day,  and  even  sepulture  was 
refused  to  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  Marius,  whose  appe- 
tite for  blood  increased  with  indulgence,  was  at  the  end  of 
the  year  made  consul  the  seventh  time  with  Cinna,  but  he 
died  in  the  first  month  while  meditating  new  schemes  of 
v^geance'l'.    Cinna  then  had  Valerius  Flaccus,  and  when 

*  Fimbria,  who  was  at  this  time  qusstor,  at  the  funeral  of  Marius 
ordered  Q.  ScKvola  the  chief  pontiff  to  be  slain.  Finding  that  the 
wound  was  not  mqrtalhe  prosecuted  him,  and  being  atlced  wlmt  charges 
he  could  bring  against  so  excellent  a  man,  he  replied  that  of  not  reoeir* 
ing  the  whole  weapon  in  his  body.    (Cicero,  Rosdus  Amer.  12.) 
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he  heard  <^  his  murder  Gn.  Papirius  Carbo>.  chosen  as  his 
colleague  (667). 

Caius  Marlus  was  one  of  those  men  who  in  particular 
states  of  society  rise  to  eminence  without  being  really  great.  ^' 
His  talents  were  purely  military,  his  good  quafities  those 
of  the  mere  soldier;  he  was  temperate  and  free  froni  avarice, 
but  he  was  envious,  jealous,  ignorant,  superstitious,  and  ^ 
cruel  even  to  ferocity.    As  a  statesn^an  he  was  contemp-  ' 
tible,  the  mere  tool  of  others,  and  deficient  in  mor^  cou-  ' 
rage.     Even  in  his  military  capacity  he  was  i:ather  a  good  ' 
officer  than  a  great  general.     In  Numidia  he  only  imitated 
Metellus,  who  had  really  brought  the  war  to  a  conclusion ; 
there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  his  conduct  of  the  Cimbric 
war;  and,  if  Sulla  is  to  be  believed,  the  battle  at  Vercellae  ' 
did  him  no  great  credit.   It  was  party-spirit,  not  a  sense  of 
his  superior  merits,  that  renewed  his  consulates  at  this  time ; ' 
for  surely  Metellus,  if  no  other,  could  have  conducted  the 
Cimbric  war  as  weU  as  Marius.  Finally,  in  the  Social  war, 
when  opposed  to  able  generals  and  good  troops,  his  defi- 
ciencies became  apparent*. 

Those  who  had  escaped  from  the  tyranny  of  Marius  and 
Cinna  sought  refuge  with  SiQla,  and  they  were  so  niuner- 
ous  that  lus  camp  seemed  to  contain  a  senate.  Cinna  and 
Carbo,  knowing  their  danger,  exerted  themselves  to  the  ' 
utmost  to  raise  troops  and  money  through  Italy  to  oppose 
him.  It  was  however  carried  in  the  senate  to  send  an 
embassy  to  treat  of  peace.  Orders  were  forwarded  to 
Cinna  to  ^ve  over  levying  troops  till  Sulla's  answer  should 
arrive ;  to  which  he  promised  obedience  but  yielded  none. 
He  assembled  his  troops  to  pass  over  to  libumia  to  oppose 
Sulla  there,  but  he  was  shortly  after  killed  by  them  in  a 
mutiny,  and  Carbo  remained  sole  consul  (668). 

Sulla's  answer  now  arrived,  declaring  his  vrillingness  to 
obey  the  senate,  provided  all  those  who  had  sought  refuge 
with  him  were  restored  to  their  country,  and  himself  to  all 
his  dignities  and  honours;  but  that  he  never  could  be 
the  friend  of  those  who  had  perpetrated  such  atrocities : 
though  the  people  might  pardon  them  if  they  pleased;  adding 
that  he  should  be  better  able  to  protect  himself  and  friends 
by  retaining  a  well-a£fected  army.    His  envoys  however, 

*  It  may  surprise  some  to  find  the  aristocratic  Ciceco  constantly 
landing  Marius;  but  their  families  had  been  connected^  and  Cicero  was 
a  vain-glorious  man. 
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heanngvl:  Bhmdisiam  of  tiie  doatih  of  Oinna,  did  not  fxo^' 
ceed  in  the  business.  Carbo,  to  strengthen  himself*  had  the 
freedmea  distributed  through  all  the  tribee,  and  he  iriahed 
to  exact  hostages  from  all  the  towns  and  colonies  in  Italy, 
but  was  prevented  by  the  senate.  He  had  aho  a  decree 
passed  oi^ering  all  the  armies  to  be  disbanded. 

In  Africa  the  cause  of  Ginna'a  faction  was  at  this  time 
triumphant,  for  G.  Fabius,  whom  they  had  seat  thither  as 
pioprffitor,  defeated  and  drove  out  of  it  Q.  Metellus  Fiua> 
who  supported  the  cause  of  the  aristocracy. 

At  length  (669)  Sulla>  having  regulated  the  affidrs  of 
Greece  and  Asia,  embarked  in  1600  vessels,  with  an  army 
of  40,000  men,  at  Pfttrs,  and  landed  at  Brundisium'^.  He 
was  jomed  by  Metellus  with  what  troops  he  had,  and  the 
nobility  floeked  to  him  in  such  numbers  that  scarcely  any 
seemed  left  in  the  city.  On.  Pompeius  (the  son  of  him 
who  had  been  struck  by  lightning),  a  young  man  of  but 
three^and-twenty  years,  who  had  impeded  the  levies  of 
Corbo  in  Pio6num,  and  raised  there  an  army  of  three  le* 
gions  on  his  own  account,  with  which  he  had  suocessfiilly 
opposed  the  troop,  of  Carbo'e  generals,  also  came  to  joia 
him.  Sulla  received  this  young  man  with  distinguished 
finrour,  styled  him  Imperdtav,  and  always  rose  at  his  ap% 
proaeh  and  uncovered  hia  head,-<-*honours  which  he  showed 
to  no  one  else. 

Those  of  the  other  party  at  Rome,  well  aware  of  Sulla'a 
merciless  unrelenting  character,  saw  that  there  was  no  me** 
dium  for  them  between  victory  and  ruin;  and  the  people  in 
general,  knowing  that  his  victory  would  be  followed  by 
murders  and  confiscations,  made  every  effort  to  resist  him. 
The  consuls,  therefore,  L.  Soipio  and  G.  Junius  Norbinus 
were  enabled  to  enroll  a  force  of  100,000  men  for  the  war 
against  him.  The  first  battle  was  fought  between  lum 
and  NorblLnus  at  Ganusium,  where  the  latter  was  defeated 
with  the  loss  of  6000  men  and  fled  to  Gapua.  Sulla  ad« 
vaneed  into  Gampania:  at  Tednum  he  proposed  a  con-* 
ferenee  with  Soipio  about  regulating  the  state,  and  he  took 
advantage  of  the  negotiations  to  gain  the  consul's  troopa» 
who  when  Sulla  prepared  to  athiok  their  camp  all  went 
over  to  him,  leaving  Scipio  and  his  son  alone  in  their  tent ; 
they  were,  however,  dismissed  in  safety  by  Sulla.   He  then 

*  Appian.  Velleiut  says  S0,000  men,  and  Plutarch  that  he  sailed 
from  Dyrrbachium  in  1200  ships. 
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tiied  file  simle  oourae  with  Norbftnaa  and  bia  troqps  at 
C|ipua«  but  witibout  auocess.  Carbo  hastened  to  the  d^noe: 
of  Rome,  where  he  caused  Metellus  and  all  the  smiatora 
with  Sulla  to  be  declared  public  epemies.  The  rest  of  tha 
yeai*  was  spent  by  both  partiea  in  augmenting  their  forces, 
in  which  the  consuls  had  the  advantage,  being  largely  re-* 
inforced  from  the  greater  part  of  Italy  and  irom  (Haal|une 
Ckiul.  Among  the  events  of  this  year  was  the  conflagra- 
tioA  of  the  temple  ereot^  on  the  Capitol  by  the  laat  langa 
of  Borne, 

Garbo  had  himself  and  C.  Marius,  the  aon  of  the  great 
Marius,  chosen  consuls  for  tiie  n^t  year  (670).  The  cam* 
paign  was  opened  with  the  defeat  at  the  Mkm,  a  stream 
which,  divides  Umbria  from  Fio^num,  of  Carbo's  legate  Ga]>« 
rtnaa  by  Metellus ;  and  soon  after  Marina,  giving  battle  to 
Sulla  at  Sacriportum  near  Bignia*  was  overcome,  in  eonae* 
quenoQ  of  a  part  of  his  troops  going  over  to  the  enemy. 
Marina  and  tfie  rest  of  his  troops  fled  to  Bmneate,  but 
when  a  part  had  gott^i  in  the  Rrseneatines  dosed  thdr 
gates  lest  the  pursuers  should  enter  also.  Marius  himself 
was  drawn  up  by  a  rope ;  but  those  without,  who  were 
mostly  Samnites,  were  aUughtered  without  merey  by  Sulla; 
who  having  left  Q.  Lucretius  Ofella  to  blockade  it  led  hia 
troops  toward  Rome.  Marina,  bemg  resolved]that  hia  ene- 
mies there  should  not  escape,  sent  orders  to  the  prastor 
(i,  Junius  Brutus  Damasippus  to  assemble  the  senate  aa  if 
for  some  other  purpose,  and  then  to  seize  and  put  to  death 
P,  Antistius,  P.  Garbo,  L.  Domitius,  and  Q.  Mumus  SosBvola 
tiie  chief  pontiff.  His  orders  were  executed :  ScaBvola,  it  ia 
said,  was  butchered  in  the  vestibule  of  the  temple  of  Vesta. 

Sulla  having  led  his  army  to  the  Field  of  Man  entered 
the  city,  from  which  all  hia  enemiea  had  fled.  He  sold  all 
their  gooda  by  auction,  and  then  assembling  the  people 
lamented  the  necessity  he  was  under  of  acting  thus,  and 
assured  tiiem  that  all  would  soon  be  well  again*  Leaving 
Rome  he  marched  against  Garbo,  who  waa  at  Gluaium? 
but  we  need  not  enter  into  an  enumeration  of  the  various 
actions  which  now  occurred  in  different  parts;  the  auperii 
ority  in  military  skill  was  ao  decided  on  the  part  of  Sulla  and 
Ina  generala  tluit  they  had  the  advantage  in  every  encoun*- 
ter;  many  places  aubmitted;  the  defeated  armiea  mostly 
dispersed  and  went  to  their  several  homes ;  Norb^ua  fled 
to  Rhodes,  and  Garbo  to  Afriqa. 
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.  The  Sflimiites  and  Lucamans  had  tak«n  a  large  share  in 
the  war*  and  now  their  troops  under  PantiuB  Telesinns 
w^d  Lamponiufl,  united  \ntii  the  remnMitft  of  Carbo's  army 
und^  Canrinaa»  Marciua,  and  Damasippus,  havmg  vainly 
attempted  to  relieve  Fkwneste,  advanced  against  Rome;  Te- 
lei^inijw  crying  that  '*  there  never  would  be  wanting  wolves 
to  ravage  Italy  if  the  wood  that  haxboured  them  was  not 
cut  down."  Their  forces  amounted  to  40,000  men.  SuHa 
resumed  with  all  speed  to  Rome,  and  late  in  the  day  a 
furious  engagement  commenced  before  the  Colline  gate. 
Sulla's  right  wing  under  Grassus  was  victorious,  the  left 
led  by  himself  was  driven  back  to  the  city,  but  the  gates 
were  shut  against  them  and  they  were  forced  back  on  the 
epiemy.  The  engagement  lasted  till  late  in  tiie  night.  The 
whole  number  of  the  slain  is  said  to  have  been  50,000, 
among  whom  was  Telestnus,  whose  head  and  those  of  Mar- 
cins  and  Carrinas  were  cut  off  wd  exposed  before  PTaeneste. 
Mardus,  in  attempting  to  escape  by  a  mine  from  that  town, 
WAS;  killed  by  those  who  saw  him  ccmiing  out ;  others  say 
he  put  an  end  to  himself.  His  head  was  cut  off  and  fixed 
on  the  Rostra  by  Sulla,  who  now  assumed  the  title  of 
Felixt  or  Fortimate.  After  his  victory  Sulla  collected  about 
6000  or  8000  of  his  prisoners  in  a  public  place,  near  the 
temple  of  BeU6na,  whither  he  called  the  senate.  As  he 
was  addressing  them,  the  cries  of  the  captives,  whom  the 
soldiera  were  daughtering  by  his  orders,  reached  their  ears ; 
the  fathers  started,  but  he  coolly  desired  them  to  attend  to 
him  as  it  was  only  some  bad  persons  who  were  being  chas- 
tised by  his  ord^.  They  saw  then  that  the  tyrant  was 
changed*  not  the  tyranny. 

SuUa  and  his  partisans  now  gave  a  loose  to  thdr  ven- 
geance ;  murders  were  committed  all  over  the  city ;  and  the 
Marians  were  not  alone  the  victims,  as  several  took  tlie  op- 
portunity of  killing  their  private  enemies  or  their  creditors. 
Universal  terror  prevailed :  at  length  a  young  man  named 
C.  Metellus  ventured  in  the  senate  to  ask  Sulla  when  there 
¥^  to. be  an  end  of  the  slau^ter.  *'  We  do  not  ask  to 
save  ttiose  whom  you  intend  to  destroy,  but  to  free  from 
apprebenaion  those  whom  you  mean  to  save."  Sulla  re- 
plied th^;!  be  did  not  yet  know  whom  he  would  spare. 
'*  Then  teU  i^/'  s^d  Metellus,  ''  whom  you  will  punish." 
Sulla  said  he  would,  and  he  at  once  posted  (proscripsii) 
the  names  o£  eighty  persons;  next  day  he  added  two  hun- 
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dred  and  twenty  names,  and  the  foDowkg  day  an  equal 
number.  He  addressed  the  people,  telling  ihem  that  these 
were  all  he  could  recollect  at  present,  but  that  he  would 
add  any  others  that  occurred  to  him,  as  he  was  resolved  to- 
spare  none  who  had  borne  any  command,  or  aid<^d  his  eiie-; 
mies  since  the  day  that  Scipio  had  broken  his  engttgement^ 
with  him,  but  tlmt  if  the  people  obeyed  him  h^  VotQd^ 
make  a  salutary  change  in  their  condition*.  ' 

In  this  proscription,  as  it  was  named,  lists  of  thoi^e  in-' 
eluded  in  it  were  hung  up  in  the  Forum,  and  a  reward  of 
50,000  sesterces  was  offered  for  each  head ;  it  Was  made  A'- 
capital  offence  to  harbour  or  save  any  of  the  proscribed.  The' 
properties  of  all  in  the  proscription-lists  were  declared 
forfeit,  and  their  children  and  granddnldren  incapable  bf 
holding  office  in  the  state* 

In  the  present  state  of  morals  at  Rome  the  effect  of  this' 
proscription  may  be  easily  conceived.    Men  were  fedlen  on ' 
and  butchered  in  the  face  of  day  in  the  streets  and  in  the 
temples,  and  their  heads  cut  off  and  brought  before  l&e 
tribunal  of  Sulla.    Sons  might  be  seen  bearing  the  goary 
visages  of  their  fathers,  brothers  those  of  their  brothers; ' 
slaves  those  of  their  masters ;   wives  closed  their  doors ' 
against  their  own  husbands.  ' 

Fresh  lists  soon  appeared;  some  made  interest  with^ 
Sulla  to  have  their  private  enemies  proscribed,  others  ^ose 
whose  houses  or  lands  they  coveted.     Q.  Aurelius,  a  quiet ' 
man  who  had  abstained  £rom  politics,  reading  the  proscrip-  ' 
tion-list  one  day  in  the  Forum,  saw  his  own  name  in  it. 
•'  Alas !  *'  cried  he,  "  my  Alban  estate  has  ruined  me,**  and 
he  had  gone  but  a  few  steps  when  he  was  followed  and  ' 
slain.    L.  Gatilina,  afterwards  so  notorious,  killed  his  own 
brother,  and  then  applied  to  Sulla  to  have  him  put  in  the 
list.    To  evince  his  gratitude  he  soon  after  killed  M;'Ma- 
rius  Oratidiinus  with  great  cruelty  at  the  tomb  of  Oa- 
tulus,  and  bringing  his  head  to  Sulla  as  he  sit  iii  the ' 
Forum  went  codily  before  all  the  people  and  washed  his  " 
hands  in  the  holyvwater  ves^  at  ti;te  adjoining  temple  of ' 
Apollo.    SuHa  himself  always  presided  at  the  sale  of  the 
goods  and  propaiies  of  the  proscribed,  saying  that  he  was 
selling  his  spoils;  and  many  of  his  friends,  such  as  his  ste^*  ' 
son  iEmilius  Scaurua,  andLieiiiiiiB  Grassns,  were  en&bled 

*  Appian  says  he  then  proscribed  4p  ji9Ajit«rt  and!  IGlOi  kolgbtt*^ 
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\o  acquire  finmeiiie  fortunes  by  tiieir  purchases  at  fhese 
isales. 

Sulla's  atrocities  were  not  coniSned  to  Rome.  Murder 
and  confiscation  spread  all  through  Italy ;  the  states  and 
towns  which  had  aided  Cinna,  Garbo,  or  his  other  foes 
with  men,  money,  or  in  any  other  way,  were  called  to  a  se- 
vere reckoning,  their  citadels  and  walls  were  pulled  down, 
and  heavy  fines  or  taxes  imposed  on  them.  Some,  especially 
in  T\iscany,  were  depopuhited,  and  the  houses  and  lan(h 
given  to  his  soldiers,  for  whom  he  also  founded  other  colo- 
nies, and  thus  provided  his  ^ree-and-twenty  legions  with 
lands. 

The  great  object  of  Sulla  was  to  break  down  the  demo- 
cracy, and  re-establish  the  ancient  aristocratic  form  of  the 
constitution.  For  this  purpose  he  resolved  to  revive  in  his 
own  person  the  dictatorship,  which  had  now  been  out  of 
use  one  hundred  and  twenty  years.  As  there  were  no 
consuls  he  directed  the  senate  to  appoint  an  interrex: 
M.  Valerius  Flaccus  was  chosen,  and  acting  under  the  di- 
rections of  Sulla  he  proposed  to  the  people  to  create  him 
dictator  for  as  long  a  time  as  might  suffice  to  regulate  the 
city  and  all  Italy,  that  is,  to  give  him  the  office  for  as  long 
as  he  might  choose  to  hold  it.  The  people  of  course  voted 
as  required,  and  Sulla  now  appeared  witii  fouf-and-twenty 
lictors  and  a  strong  guard.  He  allowed,  however,  M.  Tul- 
lius  and  Cn.  Cornelius  Dolabella  to  be  chosen  consuls  for 
the  next  year. 

,  While  Sulla  was  thus  engaged  in  Italy,  Pompeius  had 
passed  over  to  Sicily.  Perpema,  who  was  in  the  island, 
quitted  it  when  he  landed ;  and  shortly  after  Carboy  who 
was  coming  thither  from  Africa,  was  made  a  prisoner  and 
led  in  chains  before  Ihe  young  general's  tribunal.  Pom- 
peius, after  reproaching  him  bitterly,  ordered  him  to  be  exe- 
cuted, though  Carbo  when  in  power  had  befriended  him 
and  prevented  his  property  from  being  confiscated.  Pom- 
peius then  passed  over  to  Africa,  and  having  defeated  Cinna's 
son-in-'law  Domitius  reduced  it  within  forty  days.  Though 
he  was  only  a  knight,  and  had  never  been  consul  or  preetor, 
Sulla  allowed  him  to  triumph.  On  this  occasion  the  dic- 
tator gave  him  the  title  of  Magnus — Great. 

We  will  enumerate  the  principal  of  the  Cornelian  laws, 
as  those  now  passed  by  Sulla  were  named.  First,  respect- 
ing, the  colleges  of  priests^  the  Domitiaii  law  was  repesttd. 
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ft&d  the  right  of  co-opting  their  members  restorefl  to  the 
sacred  colleges;  the  number  of  the  pontiffs  and  augofs  was 
raised  from  ten  to  fifteen.  Respecting  the  magistracies^  no 
one  was  to  be  prsetor  before  quaestor,  or  consul  before  pree- 
tor ;  twenty  quaestors  to  be  chosen  annually,  partly  by  the 
people,  partly  by  the  consuls ;  in  like  manner  the  number 
of  praetors  to  be  raised  from  six  to  eight  $  those  who  had 
been  tribunes  to  be  incapable  of  the  higher  offices,  and  the 
tribunes  not  to  have  the  power  of  proposing  laws.  He  re* 
stored  l^e  judicial  power  to  the  senators,  and  prohibited  any 
one  from  challenging  more  than  three  jurors,  and  they  were 
to  give  their  venuct  openly  ot  secretly  at  the  option  of  the 
accused.  It  was  also  forbidden  to  any  governor  to  go  out 
of  his  province  or  make  war  without  the  consent  of  the  8e-> 
nate  and  people.  The  laws  against  extortion  in  the  pro- 
vinces were  made  more  strict,  it  being  Sulla's  vrish  to  attach 
the  provincials  to  the  government.  Sumptuary  and  other 
laws  relating  to  morals  were  passed ;  in  that  against  assas- 
sins especial  care  was  taken  to  exempt  those  who  had  mur-^ 
dered  the  proscribed.  As  the  senate  was  now  gfeatly  re- 
duced, Sulla  augmented  it  by  three  hundred  members  from 
the  equestrian  order>  each  of  them  being  chosen  by  the 
comitia  of  the  tribes.  He  also  selected  10,000  of  the  slaves 
of  the  proscribed,  to  whom  he  gave  their  liberty,  and  en- 
rolled them  in  the  tribes  under  the  name  of  Cornelians. 
These  men  were  therefore  always  at  his  devotion,  and  hi9 
old  soldiers  were  ready  to  appear  when  summoned,  so  that 
he  was  under  no  apprehension  for  his  power. 

Sulla  showed  in  the  case  of  L.  Lucretius  Ofella  that  he 
would  have  his  laws  obeyed;  for  when  he  saw  him  suing 
for  the  consulate  without  having  been  quaestor  or  praetor  he 
4ient  to  tell  him  to  desist.  Ofella  taking  no  notice  of  the 
warning,  a  centurion  was  dispatched  to  kill  him;  and  when 
the  people  seized  the  centurion  for  the  murder,  and  brought 
him  before  Sulla,  he  said  it  was  done  by  his  order,  adding, 
"  A  ploughman  was  one  time  annoyed  by  the  vermin ;  he 
stopped  Sie  plough  twice  and  shook  his  coat,  and  when 
they  still  bit  him  he  burned  the  coat  not  to  lose  his  time ; 
so  I  advise  those  who  have  been  twice  overcome  not  to  ex« 
pose  themselves  the  third  time  to  the.  fire." 

During  the  first  year  of  his  dictatorship  (671)  Sulla  had 
Umself  and  Metellus  Pius  chosen  consuls  for  the  fpUowing 
year.    In  673,  having  had  P.  Servilius  and  Ap.  Claudius 
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elected,  he*  to  the  sufpriee^of  aU  mea,  laid  d<y«ni  im  office 
end  retired  into  priirate  life.  The  man  who  had  put  to 
dntth  ninety  aenatora,  fifteen  conaulan,  two  tiionaand  mx 
hundred  la^jhta,  heaides  having  driven  numben  into  exile, 
and  in  vhoae  atruggle  for  the  suptemaey  100,000  m^ii  had 
pmahed,  vrbo  had  confiscated  the  property  of  towns  and 
individuals  to  aneh  an  extent  as  had  reduced  tkyuaandsand 
thousands  to  beggary  and  desperation  *,^-tiiat  man  dismissed 
his  lictorsi  walked  alone  about  the  Forum  and  the  streets 
ci  Rome,  calmly  offering  to  account  for  any  of  his  public 
actions !  It  is  said  that  one  day  a  young  man  followed 
him  home  cursing  and  reviling  him,  and  that  he  bore  it  pa-> 
tienUy,  cmly  saying,  "  That  youth's  conduct  will  teach  an« 
other  not  to  lay  down  such  an  office  so  readOy." 

Sulla  retired  to  Cumae,  where  he  employed  hfef  time  in 
writing  his  memoirs,  in  hunting  and  fislung,  and  in  drink«< 
ing  and  revelling  with  players  and  musicians.  He  was  here 
attacked  the  very  next  year  with  the  most  odious  of  all  dis-* 
eases  (morbus  pedicularis),  a  judgement,  one  might  almost 
say,  from  heaven  on  him ;  and  one  day  hearing  that  a  magi- 
strate of  the  adjacent  town  of  Puteoli  was  putting  off  the  pay- 
ment of  a  debt  to  the  corporation  expecting  Ms  death,  he 
sent  for  him  to  his  chan^ber  and  had  him  strangled  before 
his  eyes.  The  exertions  he  made  caused  him  to  throw  up 
a  quantity  of  blood,  and  he  died  that  night,  in  the  sixtieth 
year  of  his  age  (674). 

Though  the  Cornelian  gens  had  hitherto  always  inhumed 
their  dead,  it  was  Sulla's  desire  that  his  body  should  be 
burnt,  lest  the  impotent  vengeance  he  had  exercised  on  the 
remains  of  Maiius  might  in  a  turn  of  affairs  be  directed 
against  his  own.  After  some  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
consul  Lepidus,  it  was  decided  by  the  senate  that  his  corpse 
should  be  conveyed  in  state  to  Rome,  and  be  burnt  in  the 
Field  of  Mars.  It  was  carried  on  a  golden  bier,  horsemen 
and  trumpeters  followed  it,  his  old  soldiers  flocked  from  all 
parts  to  attend  the  procession ;  they  moved  in  military  array, 
standards  and  axes  preceding  the  bier.  The  priests  and 
vestals,  the  senate,  magistrates,  and  knights,  came  forth  to 
meet  it ;  more  than  2000  golden  crowns,  the  gifts  of  the 
towns,  his  legions,  and  his  Mends,  were  borne  along ;  the 
Roman  ladies  contributed  spices  in  such  abundance  that 
large  figures  of  Sulla  and  a  lictor  were  formed  of  them, 

*  Appian;  B.C.  1.203. 


in  adcUtioii  to  two  hundred  and  twenty  baskotfiils.  The 
moniing  being  lowerkig^  the  oofpse  was  not  brought  out  till 
toward  evening;  but  when  the  pjre  was  kindled,  a  strong 
breeze  sprang  up  and  the  corpse  was  rapidly  consumed ; 
an  abundant  rain  then  fell  and  quenched  the  embers,  sq 
that  Sulla's  good  fortune  seemed  to  attend  him  to  the  last. . 
Sulla  composed  his  own  epitaph,  the  purport  of  which 
was,  that  no  one  had  ever  exceeded  hun  in  serving  hia 
friends  or  in  injuring  his  enemies.  He  was  a  man  doubtn 
less  of  great  talents  both  as  a  general  and  a  statesman,  but 
never  did  a  more  ruthless  soul  animate  a  human  body  than 
his;  he  was  cruel,  less  from  natural  ferocity  than  from 
a  oilm  contempt  of  human  nature.  He  thoroughly  de- 
spised mankind ;  therefore  he  was  an  aristocrat*,  and  there- 
fore he  ventured  to  lay  down  his  power,  confident  that  none 
woijdd  dare  to  attack  him,  and  not  in  reliance  on  his  soldiers 
or  his  Cornelians,  for  how  could  they  protect  him  against 
the  dagger  of  the  assassin  ?  In  this  contempt  of  mankind 
he  resembled  Napoleon,  as  he  also  did  in  his  superstitious^ 
belief  in  fortune,  and  in  the  circumstance  of  having  left  th^ 
world  an  account  of  his  actions  written  by  himself;  but  Na-i 
poleon  was  incapable  of  Sulla's  cold-blooded  cruelty. 

*  Let  us  not  be  miBunderstood ;  we  mean  that  a  proud  man,  like  SulUi 
who  thinks  thus  of  human  nature,  will  be  in  general  an  aristocrat, — not 
that  pride  and  contempt  of  mankind  are  by  any  means  the  necessary 
characteristics  of  an  aristocracy.  The  demagogue  is  usually  of  the  same 
way  of  thinkiag,  but  he  is  mean  enough  to  flatter  those  whom  he  despises. 
The  honest  democrat,  on  the  contrary,  is  often  a  man  of  the  most  amiable 
and  generous  character,  and  his  error  is  that  of  judging  of  others  by  him- 
self. Bias'  maxim  ol  wXelovs  Kanoi  ('most  men  are  bad')  should  always 
be  present  to  the  mind  of  a  politician,  and  he  should  think  how  they^  not 
liow  tiie  good,  would  act  under  any  given  drcumstanees. 
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CHAPTER  v.* 

8BDITI0K  OF  LKPIDTJS.— 8EKT0RIAN  WAB  IK  SPAIN.-— DEATH 

OF   SBBT0RIV8  AND  BND  OF   THE  WAB. 8PARTAC1AN    OR 

GLADIATORIAL  WAR. — DEFEAT  AND  DEATH  OF  SPARTACtJS. 

CON8I7LATB  OF  P0MPBITT8  AND  CRA88U8. PIRATIC  WAR. 

— REDUCTION  OF  CRETB. 

The  consuls  of  the  year  in  which  Stilla  died  were  Q.  Luta- 
tius  Catulus  of  the  Siillian,  and  M.  ^milius  Lepidtis  of  the 
Marian  party ;  the  latter  had  been  chosen  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Pompeius,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Sulla,  who 
warned  him  of  the  consequences  of  what  he  had  done. 
Events  proved  the  dictator's  foresight,  for  no  sooner  was 
the  funeral  over  than  Lepidus  proposed  a  law  to  recall  the 
proscribed  and  to  rescind  all  the  acts  of  Sulla.  The  first 
measure  seems  but  barely  just,  yet  it  would  in  fact  have 
been  a  renewal  of  the  civfl  war.  The  senate  therefore, 
headed  by  Catulus,  the  best  man  of  his  time,  opposed  it. 
Lepidus  retired  into  Etruria,  and  drew  together  an  army  of 
the  proscribed  and  others;  and  the  senate,  to  prevent  a  con- 
flict, gave  him  Gaul  as  his  province.  But  at  the  end  of  his 
year  Lepidus,  leaving  M.  Brutus  in  charge  of  Gaul,  led  his 
troops  toward  Rome,  demanding  the  consulate  a  second 
time.  He.was  declared  an  enemy ;  Gatulus  headed  an  army 
to  oppose  him,  while  Pompeius  was  sent  into  Ghiul  against 
Brutus.  Lepidus  was  defeated  in  a  battle  near  the  Mul- 
vian  bridge  and  driven  into  Etruria,  where  he  was  routed  a 
second  time  i  he  then  fled  to  Sardinia.  Pompeius  meantime 
had  reduced  Cisalpine  Oaul,  but  his  conduct  to  Brutus  on 
this  occasion  was  a  great  stain  on  his  character.  Brutus 
had  surrendered,  and  by  his  direction  had  retired  to  a  town 
on  the  Po :  the  next  day  there  came  a  man  named  Geminius, 
sent  by  Pompeius,  who  put  him  to  death.  Lepidus  died 
shortly  after  he  reached  Sardinia,  and  the  remains  of  his 
army  were  led  into  Spain  by  Perpema. 

The  Marian  cause  was  however  not  yet  despaired  of,  for 
Sertorkis,  a  man  of  first-rate  talent,  still  upheld  it  in  Spain. 
After  the  ruin  of  the  cause  in  Italy  through  the  folly  of 

•  Appian,  B.  C.  i.  107-121.  Yelleiiu,  ii.  29-32.  Dion,  xxxvi.  1-27. 
Flutarcb|  SertoriuB,  Fompeius  and  Crassus. 
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Scipio«  Sertorios,  whose  advice  he  would  not  follow,  Bet  out 
with  idl  haste  for  Spain,  of  which  he  had  been  appointed 
prsetor.  He  exerted  himself  to  gain  the  affections  of  the 
people  by  justice  and  affability  and  by  the  reduction  of  the 
tributes;  and  knowing  that  Sulla  would  soon  pursue  him, 
he  despatched  a  force  of  6000  men  to  guard  the  Pjrrenees ; 
but  treachery  aided  C.  Annius,  whom  Sulla  sent  as  procon- 
sul (671)  to  Spain,  and  Sertorius,  unable  to  maintain  him- 
self there,  passed  over  to  Africa,  where,  aiding  one  of  the 
native  princes,  he  defeated  and  killed  Pacci^nus,  one  of 
Sulla's  officers.  While  considering  what  further  course  he 
should  take,  he  was  invited  by  the  Lusitanians  to  come  and 
be  their  leader  against  the  troops  of  Sulla.  He  gladly  ac- 
cepted the  eommand;  and  uniting  in  himself  the  talents  of 
a  Viri&thus  and  of  a  Roman  general,  equally  adapted  for  the 
guerilla  and  the  regular  warfare,  he  speedily  routed  all  the 
Roman  comnfianders  and  made  hhnself  mast^  of  the  country 
south  of  the  Ebro.  He  did  not  disdain  having  recourse  to 
art  to  establish  his  influence  over  the  natives.  Having 
been  presented  by  a  hunter  with  a  milk-white  fawn,  he 
tamed  it  so  that  it  would  come  when  called,  and  heeded  not 
the  noise  and  tumult  of  the  camp,  and  he  pretended  that  it 
had  been  a  gift  of  a  deity  to  him  and  was  inspired,  and  re- 
vealed distant  or  future  events*  He  trained  his  Spanish 
troops  after  the  Roman  manner,  and  having  collected  the 
children  of  the  principal  persons  into  the  town  of  Osca 
(Huesca),  he  had  them  instructed  in  Greek  and  Latin  litera- 
ture that  they  might  be  fit  for  offices  of  state,  though  he 
had  in  this  a  farther  object  in  view,  namely,  that  they  should 
be  hostages  for  the  fidelity  of  their  parents.  So  many  Ro- 
mans of  the  Marian  party  had  repaired  to  him,  that  he 
formed  a  senate  of  three  hundred  members,  which  he  called 
the  real  senate,  in  opposition  to  that  of  Sulla.  Though  his 
troops  were  mostly  all  Spaniards  he  gave  the  chief  com- 
mands to  the  Romans,  yet  he  did  not  tiiereby  lose  the  affec- 
tions of  the  natives. 

The  feme  of  Sertorius  reached  the  ears  of  Mithridites^ 
who  was  now  again  at  war  with  the  Romans,  and  he  sent 
to  him  to  propose  an  alliance,  on  ccmdition  of  all  the  coun- 
try which  he  had  been  obliged  to  surrender  being  restored 
to  him.  Sertorius,  having  assembled  his  senate,  replied 
that  Mithrid&tes  might  if  he  pleased  occupy  Cappadocia 
^and  Bitbynia,  but  that  he  could  not  allow  hhn  to  hold  the 
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Roman  province.  "  What  would  be  not  impose/'  said  the 
king,  "  if  sitting  in  Rome>  when  thus  driven  to  tiie  edge  of 
the  Atlantic  he  sets  limits  to  my  kingdom  and  menaces 
me  with  war?"  The  alliance  however  was  concluded^  but 
it  came  to  nought.^ 

Sulla  had  committed  the  war  in  Spain  to  Metellus  Pius; 
but  Metellus  being  only  used  to  regular  warfare,  was  quite 
peiplexed  by  the  irregular  system  adopted  by  Sertorius*  and 
he  was  so  hard  pressed  at  the  time  of  the  fall  of  Lepidua^ 
that  Pompeius,  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  led  his  axmy 
to  his  aid  (676).  Sertorius  at  the  same  time  received  an 
accession  of  force,  for  Perpema  having  passed  over  to 
Spain  with  fifty-three  cohorts,  thinking  to  carry  on  the  war 
independently,  his  men  forced  him  to  join  Sertorius. 

Ilie  fame  of  Pompeius  was  so  great,  that  when  it  was 
known  that  he  was  entering  Spain  several  towns  declared 
for  him.  Sertorius  laid  siege  to  one  of  these  towns ;  Pom- 
peius came  to  its  relief;  he  was  preparing  .to  occupy  an 
adjacent  hill,  but  Sertorius  anticipated  him.  Thinking 
then  that  he  had  Sertorius  in  a  trap  between  his  army  and 
the  town,  Pompeius  sent  in  to  tell  tke  people  to  mount 
their  walls  and  see  Sertorius  besieged.  Sertorius  when  he 
heard  this  laughed,  and  said  he  would  teach  Sulla's  pupU 
that  a  general  should  look  behind  as  well  as  before,  and 
pointed  to  6000  men  he  had  left  in  his  camp.  Pompeius 
feared  to  stir;  the  town  surrendered  before  his  fiEu;e,  and 
Sertorius  burned  it,  to  prove  how  little  able  Pompeius  was 
to  aid  revolters. 

At  a  place  named  Sucro  (Xucar)  he  gave  Pompeius  bat- 
tle, selecting  the  evening,  as  the  night  would  be  against 
the  enemy,  who  knew  not  the  country,  whether  victors  or 
vanquished.  He  drove  back  the  wing  opposed  to  him  un- 
der Afranius,  then  sped  away  to  the  other,  where  Pom- 
peius was  gainmg  the  advan^tage,  and  defeated  him.  Find- 
ing that  Afranius  had  penetrated  to  his  camp  and  was 
plundering  it,  he  came  and  drove  off  his  troops  with  great 
loss.  Next  day  he  offered  batUe  again ;  but  ju^t  th^n.  Me- 
teUus  came  up.  "  If  that  old  woman*  had  not  Gome»"  said 

*  Metellus  wm  not  more  than  fifty<«ix  years  of  age,  but  he  bad  given 
himself  up  to  luxurious  habits,  and  had  fallen  into  flesh.  He  was  an 
amiable  man.  When  Calldlus,  who  had  been  the  means  of  recalling  his 
father,  stood  for  the  prset^ftip,  Metellusrcanvassed  for  him,  and,  thotigli 
consul,  styted  him  his  patron  and  the  protector  of  Ikitfiuxtty.  (Cioero^ 
Plancus.) 
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he,  "  I  sliotdd  have  whipped  this  boy  well,  and  sent  him 
haok  to  Rome/'    He  then  retired. 

Sertorins  eventually  reduced  his  opponents  to  such 
straits  that  it  was  apprehended  he  would  even  invade  Italy. 
Pompeius  wrote  word,  that  unless  supplied  witti  money  from 
home  he  could  not  stand ;  Metellus  offered  a  large  reward 
for  Sertorius's  head ;  and  envy  and  treachery  at  length  re- 
lieved them  all  from  their  fears.  Perpema  had  all  along 
beeti  jealous  of  Sertorius'  superiority ;  he  did  his  utmost 
to  alienate  the  affections  of  the  Spaniards  from  him  by  ex- 
ercising severities  in  his  name,  and  he  organised  a  conspi- 
retcy  against  him  among  the  Romans.  He  finally  invited 
him  to  a  feast  at  Osca,  and  there  he  was  fallen  on  and  mur- 
dered (680).  Perpema  hoped  to  be  able  to  take  his  place, 
but  the  Spaniards  having  no  confidence  in  him  submitted 
to  Pompeius  and  MeteUus ;  and  venturing  to  give  battle 
with  the  troops  he  had  remaining,  he  was  defeated  and 
taken.  He  had  found  among  the  papers  of  Sertorius  let- 
ters from  several  of  the  leading  men  at  Rome  inviting  him 
to  invade  Italy,  and  these  he  offered  to  Pompeius  to  save 
haH  life ;  but  Pompeius  nobly  and  wisely  had  these  and  all 
8ertX)riUB'  other  papers  burnt,  without  being  read  by  himself 
or  any  one  else,  and  he  put  Perpema  to  death  without  de- 
lay, lest  he  should  mention  names  and  thus  give  occasion 
to  new  commotions. 

Thus,  after  a  continuance  of  eight  years,  terminated  the 
war  in  Spain.  Meantime  Italy  was  the  scene  of  a  contest  of 
a  most  sanguinary  and  atrocious  character. 

We  have  already  related  what  an  enormous  slave-popu- 
lation there  was  in  Italy,  and  how  hardly  the  slaves  were 
treated  by  their  masters.  The  passion  of  the  Roman  people 
for  the  combats  of  gladiators  had  increased  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, that  it  was  become  a  kind  of  trade  to  train  gladiators 
in  schools,  and  hire  them  out  to  sediles  and  all  who  wished 
to  gratify  the  people  with  their  combats ;  and  stout  strong 
slaves  were  purchased  for  this  puipose.  The  cheapness  of 
provisions  in  Campania  made  it  the  great  seiet  of  these 
schools,  and  here  those  in  the  school  6f  one  Lentulus  Ba- 
tu&tus,  at  Capua,  resolved  (679)  to  break  out,  and,  if  they 
could  not  escape  to  their  homes,  to  die  fighting  for  their 
liberty,  rather  than  slaughter  one  another  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  a  ferocious  populace.  Their  plot  was  betrayed,  but 
upwasds  of  seventy  got  out,  and  aiming  themselves  with 
spits  and  cleavers  from  the  adjoining  cook-shops,  they  broke 
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open  other  edioobaxid  freed  tluMeidio  were  in  ibffln.  Near 
the  town  they  met  a  waggon  laden  ynth  arm^  for  the  nae  ojf 
the  scboole  in  other  towns ;  and  having  thus  armed  them- 
selves,  they  took  a  strong  position  on  Mount  VesnviiiB, 
Here  they  were  joined  by  great  numbers  of  slaves,  and  they 
routed  the  troops  sent  from  Capua  to  attack  them,  and  got 
possession  of  their  arms.  The  chief  command  was  given  to 
Spartactts,  a  Thracian  by  birth,  who  had*  served  in  the  Ro- 
man army,  though  he  had  been  afterwards  reduced  to  sla- 
very; and  under  him  were  two  other  gladiators,  Crixus  and 
(Enomaus. 

The  pmtor  Claudius  Pulcher  was  now  sent  against  them 
with  dObO  men.  He  forced  them  to  retire  to  the  saimmit 
of  a  steep  hill,  which  had  but  one  narrow  c^proaoh.  This 
he  guarded  straitly;  but  they  made  themsdves  laddeni  of 
the  branches  of  the  wild-vine,  with  which  the  hill  wa«  over- 
grown, and  let  themselves  down  on  tiie  other  side,  and  then 
suddenly  fell  on  and  routed  the  troops  of  the  protor.  Spar- 
tacus  was  now  joined  by  vast  numbers  of  the  slaves  who  were 
employed  as  herdsmen.  He  armed  them  with  such  weapons 
as  fortune  offered,  and  he  spread  his  ravages  over  all  Cam- 
pania and  Luoania,  plundering  towns,  villages,  and  country- 
houses.  He  defeated  the  preetor  P.  Varinius,  his  legate  Fu- 
rius,  and  his  colleague  Coscinius;  but  aware  that  they 
would  not  eventually  be  able  to  resist  the  disciplined  troops 
of  Rome,  Spartacus  proposed  that  they  should  march  for  the 
Alps,  and  if  they  reached  them,  then  disperse  and  seek  their 
native  countries.  This  prudent  plan  was  rejected  by  the 
slaves,  who,  as  they  were  now  40,000  strong,  looked  for- 
ward to  the  plunder  of  Italy.  The  senate  meantime,  award 
of  the  importance  which  the  war  was  assuming,  directed 
(680)  both  the  consuls  to  take  the  field  against  tiiem.  The 
praetor  Arrius  engaging  Cxixus  (who,  with  the  Oermana, 
had  separated  from  Spartacus,)  in  Apulia,  killed  him  and 
20,000  of  his  men ;  but  he  was  soon  after  himself  defeated 
by  Spartacus,  as  also  were  both  the  consuls*  Sparta£uj»  was 
now  preparing  to  march  against  Rome  at  the  bead  of  1 20,000 
men ;  but  as  the  consuls  had  posted  themselves  in  Hc^num 
to  oppose  him,  he  gave  up  bis  design  and  fell  back  to  Thurii^ 
which  he  made  his  head-quartqrs. 

The  war  against  Spartacus  had  lasted  nearly  three  years ; 
the  hopes  of  the  Romans  were  in  the  pnetor  M.  Lioioiua 
Crassus,  to  whom  it  was  now  committed  (681)#    Six  le« 
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gioos  were  raified,  to  which  he  joined  those  of  the  consuls 
which  had  fought  so  ill,  having  previously  decimated  apart 
of  them.  Spartacus  retired,  on  the  approach  of  Crassus,  to 
the  point  of  Rhegium,  where  he  agreed  with  some  Cilician  pi- 
rates to  transport  him  and  his  men  over  to  Sicily,  hoping  to 
be  able  to  rouse  the  slaves  there  again  to  arms.  The  pirates 
agreed,  took  the  money,  and  then  sailed  away,  leaving  them 
to  their  £BLte»  Crassus,  to  pr^ent  all  escape,  ran  a  ditch 
and  wall  across  from  sea  to  sea  at  the  neck  of  Uie  peninsula 
of  Bruttium ;  but  Spartacus,  taking  advantage  of  a  dark 
stormy  night,  made  his  way  over  the  rampart,  A  body  of 
Gauls  or  Germans  which  separated  from  him  was  defeated 
by  Crassus,  who  soon  after  gave  Spartacus  himself  a  signal 
defeat ;  but  the  gladiator  in  his  turn  routed  the  quaestor  and 
legate  oi  Crassus.  The  confidence  which  this  advantage 
gave  the  slaves  caused  their  ruin ;  for  they  would  not  obey 
tiieir  leader  and  continue  a  desultory  war,  but  insisted  on 
being  led  against  the  Ronians.  Crassus  on  his  part  was 
equfdly  i^nxious  for  a  battle,  as  Pompeius,  who  at  his  desire 
bad  been  recalled  by  the  senate,  was  now  on  his  way,  proba- 
bly to  rob  him  of  the  glory  of  ending  the  war.  The  slaves 
were  so  eager  for  the  combat  that  tiiey  attacked  as  he  was 
pitching  his  camp.  A  general  engagement  ensued :  Spar- 
tacus fdl  fighting  like  a  hero,  and  his  whole  army  was  cut  to 
pieces :  about  6000  who  were  taken  were  hung  by  Crassus 
from  the  trees  along  the  road  from  Capua  to  Rome.  Pom- 
peius, however,  came  in  for  some  share  of  the  glory,  for  he 
inet  and  destroyed  a  body  of  5000  who  were  endeavouring 
to  make  their  way  to  the  Alps.  The  Servile  War,  in  which 
it  is  said  60,000  slaves  perished,  thus  terminated.  Pom- 
peius and  Metellus  triumphed  for  their  successes  in  Spain ; 
Crassus,  on  account  of  the  mean  condition  of  his  foes,  only 
sought  the  honour  of  an  ovation. 

The  enormous  wealtli  of  Crassus,  and  bis  eloquence,  gave 
him  great  influence  in  the  state,  and  he  was  one  of  the  chief 
props  of  the  aristocracy ;  Pompeius,  on  the  other  hand, 
sought  the  favour  of  the  people,  whose  idol  he  soon  became* 
Bo&  now  stood  for  the  consulate.  Pompeius,  though  he 
had  borne  no  previous  office,  as  the  Cornelian  law  required, 
and  was  several  years  under  the  legitimate  age  of  forty-two 
years,  was  certain  of  his  election ;  while  Crassus  could  only 
succeed  by  Pompeius  asking  it  for  him  as  a  favour  to  him- 
self.   They  were  both  chosen,  but  their  year  (682)  passed 
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away  in  strife  and  contention.  Before  tibey  went  out  of 
office  the  people  insisted  on  their  becoming  friends ;  and 
Crassus  declaring  that  he  did  not  think  it  unbecoming  in 
him  to  make  the  first  advances  to  one  on  whom  senate  and 
people  had  bestowed  such  honours  at  so  early  an  age,  tbey 
shook  hands  in  presence  of  the  people,  and  never  again  were 
at  open  enmity.  In  this  consulate  the  tribunes  were  restored 
to  all  the  rights  and  powers  of  which  Sulla  had  deprived 
them.  The  measure  proceeded  from  Pompeius  with  a  view 
to  popular  favour :  the  instrument  employed  was  the  tribune 
M.  Ldlius  Palicanus.  With  his  consent  also  the  praetor 
L.  Aurelius  Cotta  put  the  judicial  power  into  the  hands  of 
the  senators,  knights,  and  the  eerarian  tribunes*;  for  the 
senators  alone  had  shown  themselves  as  corrupt  as  ever,  and 
the  knights,  while  the  right  had  been  exclusively  theirs,  had 
been  no  better.  It  was  hoped  that  three  separate  veidict9 
might  be  more  favourable  to  justice. 

Crajsaus  now  returned  to  his  money-bags,  and  was  wholly 
occupied  in  augmenting  his  already  enormous  wealth.  Pom- 
peius, whose  passion  was  glory,  kept  rather  out  of  the  pub^ 
lie  view,  rarely  entering  the  Forum,  and  when  he  did 
visit  it  being  environed  by  a  host  of  friends  and  clients. 
At  length  the  alarming  extent  to  which  the  pirates  of  Cu 
licia  now  carried  their  depredations  gave  him  another  op- 
portunity of  exercising  extensive  miUtary  command. 

From  the  most  remote  ages  piracy  had  been  practised  in 
various  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  sea.  The  Athenians,  in 
the  days  of  their  might,  had  kept  it  down  in  the  Mg^m  z 
the  Rhodians  had  followed  their  example ;  but  when  their 
naval  power  had  been  reduced  by  the  Romans,  the  Cili* 
cians,  who  had  been  encouraged  in  piracy  by  the  kings  of 
Egypt  and  Syria  in  their  contests  with  each  other,  carried 
on  fjie  system  to  an  extent  hitherto  unparalleled.  Not  only 
did  private  persons  join  in  this  profitable  trade,  but  whole 
towns  and  islands  shared  in  it.  The  slave-market  atDeloa 
was  abundantly  supplied  by  the  pirates ;  the  temples  of  Sa^ 
mothrace,  Claros,  and  otiber  renowned  sanctuioies  were 
plundered ;  towns  on  the  coasts  were  taken  and  sacked ; 
the  piratic  fleets  penetrated  to  the  straits  of  Oades.  Th^y . 
landed  in  Italy,  and  carried  off  the  Roman  magistrates  and 

*  These  were  weidthy  plebeians,  to  whom  the  qu»8tor«  Usucd  the  pay 
of  the  soldiers. 
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the  senators  ftnd  their  families,  whom  they  set  at  heavy 
ransoms.  They  even  had  the  audacity  to  make  an  attack  on 
the  port  of  Ostia :  the  corn-fleets  destined  for  Rome  were 
intercepted,  and  famine  menaced  the  city. 

Fleets  and  troops  had  at  various  times  been  sent  against 
the  pirates  to  no  efiect.  Tn  674  P.  Servilius  put  to  sea  with 
a  strong  fleet,  and  having  routed  their  squadrons  of  light 
veS8€is,  took  several  of  their  towns  on  the  coast  of  Lycia, 
and  reduced  the  country  of  Isauria  (677)>  whence  he  gained 
the  title  oflsauricus.  But  he  had  hanlly  triumphed  when  the 
sea  was  again  covered  with  swarms  of  pirates.  The  praetor 
M.  Antonius  (678)  was  then  sent  against  them,  with  most 
extensive  powers ;  but  he  effected  nothing;  their  depreda- 
tions became  as  numerous  as  ever,  and  they  even  laid  siege 
to  the  city  of  Syracuse.  In  this  state  of  things  the  tribune 
A.  Gabinius  (685),  either  moved  by  Pompeius  or  hoping 
thereby  to  gain  his  favour,  proposed  that  to  one  of  the  con- 
sulars  shoidd  be  given  the  command  against  the  pirates, 
wi<&  absolute  power  for  three  years  over  the  whole  sea  and 
the  coasts  to  a  distance  of  fifty  miles  inland,  and  authority 
to  make  levies  and  take  money  for  the  war  out  of  the  trea- 
sury and  from  the  publicans  in  the  provinces,  and  to  raise 
what  number  of  men  he  pleased.  Though  no  one  was 
named,  all  knew  who  was  meant.  The  aristocratic  party 
exerted  themselvea  to  the  utmost  against  the  law.  Gfabi- 
nms  was  near  being  killed  in  the  senate-house :  the  people 
Would  then  have  massacred  the  senate,  but  they  fled :  the 
consul  Piso  was  indebted  to  Gkibinius  for  his  life.  When 
the  day  for  voting  came,  Pompeius  spoke,  affecting  to  de- 
cline tibe  invidious  honour ;  but  Gabinius,  as  of  course  had 
been  arranged,  called  on  the  people  to  elect  him,  and  on  him 
to  obey  the  voice  of  his  country.  The  tribunes  Trebellius 
aAd  Rdsclus  attempted  to  interpose,  but,  like  Tib.  Gracchus, 
GMibhiius  put  it  to  the  vote  to  deprive  Trebellius  of  his  of- 
fice :  when  seventeen  tribes  had  voted,  Trebellius  gave  over. 
Rddcit3»,  a^  he'  ootild  not  be  heax'd,  held  up  two  fingers,  to 
intimate  i^Mtt  he  proiK)sed  tilat  two  persons  should  be  ap- 
pointied;  but  such  a  shout  of  disapprobation  was  raised  that 
it  is-  said  a  crow  flying  ovet  ^e  Fdrum:  fell  down  stunned. 
Catulus^  Hie  chief  of  t&e  senate,  being  present,  Gabinius 
called  on  him  to  speak,  expecting  that  he  would  take  warn- 
ing by  ibo  itte.«£  tibe.tiihiui«,  and  (not  bf^se  the  law.  The 
people  listened  in  respectful  silence  while  he  argued  against 
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it;  and  irhen  in  eo&clttsion,  haying  extxsOed  Pboipeiiis,  he 
asked  tiiem  whom,  if  anything  should  happen  to  him, 
they  would  put  in  his  place»  tiie  whole  asBembly  cried  out, 
"  Thyself,  Q.  Catulus! "  Finding  farther  oppositicm  useless, 
he  retired,  and  the  law  was  passed.  Pmi^iuB,  who  had 
left  the  town,  returned  in  the  night,  and  next  day  he  called 
an  assembly,  and  had  various  additions  made  to  the  law, 
which  nearly  doubled  the  force  he  was  to  have,  giving  him 
500  ships,  120,000  foot  and  5000  hone,  with  24  senators 
to  command  as  legates  under  him.  Such  was  the  general 
confidence  in  his  talents  and  fortune,  that  the  prices  of  com 
and  bread  fell  at  once  to  their  usual  level. 

Pompeius  lost  no  time  in  making  all  the  needful  arrange* 
ments.  He  placed  his  legates  with  divisions  of  ships  and 
troops  along  all  the  coasts  from  the  straits  of  Ghdes  to  the 
^g^an ;  and  in  the  space  of  a  few  months  the  pirates  were 
destroyed,  or  forced  to  take  refuge  in  their  strongholds  in 
Gilicia.  He  sailed  thither  with  a  fleet  in  person,  and  the  re- 
putation of  his  clemency  making  them  deem  it  their  safest 
course  to  submit»  they  surrendered  themselves,  ^eir  strong* 
holds,  their  ships,  and  stores ;  and  thus,  in  forty-nine  days 
after  his  departure  from  Brundisium,  Pompeius  terminated 
the  Piratic  War.  The  pirates  were  not  deceived  in  their  ex- 
pectations :  he  placed  them  as  colonists  in  Soli,  Adana,  and 
other  towns  of  Cilicia  which  had  been  depopulated  by  Ti- 
granes ;  and  even  Dyme,  in  Achaia,  received  a  portion  oi 
them  to  cultivate  its  territory,  which  was  lying  waste. 

In  this  year  also  the  island  of  Crete  was  reduced.  The 
Cretans,  who  appear  so  contemptible  in  Grecian  history  that 
one  hardly  knows  how  to  give  credit  to  the  greatness  of  their 
Minos  in  the  mythic  ages,  had  of  late  become  of  rather  more 
importance.  M.  Antonius,  when  he  was  sent  against  liie 
pirates,  hoping  to  acquire  plunder  and  fame  in  Crete,  ac- 
cused the  Cretans,  probably  with  justice,  of  being  connected 
with  them,  and  proceeded  to  invade  the  island ;  but  he  was 
repulsed  with  disgrace.  The  Cretans,  knowing  that  a  storm 
would  burst  on  them  from  Rome,  tried  to  avert  it  by  an 
embassy,  laying  all  the  blame  on  Antonius ;  but  the  terms 
ojffered  by  the  senate  were  such  as  were  beyond  their  power 
to  frdfiU,  and  they  had  to  prepare  for  war.  The  proconsul 
Q.  Metellus  invaded  their  island  (683)  :  under  two  chiefs 
named  Lastikeaes  and  Panares  they  held  out  bravely  for 
two  years.  The  war  w«s  one  of  extermination  on  die  part  <rf 
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MetdluSi  who  wasted  the  whole  idaad  with  fire  and  sword ; 
and  having  at  length  reduced  it,«auied  th^  honour  of  a  trl- 
umphi  iMid  the  title  of  Creticua  (685). 


CHAPTER  VI.  ♦ 

SECOND    MITHAIDATIC   WAB. — THIRD   MITHRIDATIC   WAR. — 

VICTOBIBS  OF  LUCULLTJS. HIS   JUSTICE   TO   THE   PROVIN- 

CIAZ«S. WAR   WITH   TIGRANBS. — DEFEAT  OF  TIGRANES.-— 

TAKING  OF  TIGRANOCERTA — INVASION  OF  ARMENIA. DE- 
FEAT OF  A  RQMAN  ARMY. INTRIGUBS  OF  LUCULLUs'  ENE- 
MIES AT  ROME. MANILIAN   LAW, POMFEIUS  IN  ASIA. 

DEFEAT   OF   MITHRIDATES. — FOMFEIUS  IN  ARMENIA: — IN 

ALBANIA  AND  IBERIA: IN  STRIA  AND  THE  HOLY  LAND.--" 

DEATH  OF  MITHBIDATBS.  — r  RETURN  AND  TRIUMPH  OF 
POMPEIUS, 

While  the  Roman  arms  were  occupied  in  Europe  by  the 
Sertorian  and  the  other  wars  above  related,  the  contest  with 
Mithridites  for  the  dominion  of  Asia  still  continued. 

Sulla  had  left  as  propraetor  in  Asia  L.  Licinius  Mur^na, 
with  Fimbria's  two  legions  under  him.  As  was  the  usual 
practice,  Mur^na,  in  hopes  of  a  triumph,  tried  to  stir  up  a 
war.  ArcheUus,  who  had  fled  to  him  when  he  found  him- 
self suspected  by  his  master,  furnishing  him  with  pretexts, 
he  invaded  the  territories  of  Mithrid&tes,  who,  instead  of 
having  recourse  to  arms,  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome  to  com-? 
plain,  and  Q.  Calidius  came  out  with  orders  to  Mur^na  to 
desist  from  attacking  a  lung  with  whom  there  was  a  treaty. 
After  a  private  conference  with  Calidius,  however,  Mur^a 
took  no  notice  of  the  public  order ;  and  then  Mithriddtes, 
finding  that  negotiation  was  of  no  use,  took  the  field  against 
him,  and  forced  him  to  retire  into  Phrygia.  Sulla,  displeased 
at  seeing  the  treaty  he  had  made  thus  despised,  sent  out 
A.  Gabinius  with  orders  in  earnest  to  Mur^na,  and  thus  the 
war  ended  for  the  present.  Mur^na  had  the  honour  of  a 
triumph,  but  how  merited  it  is  not  easy  to  see. 

*  Applaii,  If  ithridaticft,  64  to  the  «ii4.  Diod,  zxxvi  B8.  to  the  end  ; 
.x«iL?ii.  l^-id*    Plut.  LiifiuUiu  and  Fompeius. 
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Milibridttes  wa»  weU  awaore  that  he  woisld  4io«i  lie  at 
war  agw;-  and  be  found  the  pedod  after  Uie  dealh  of 
Sulla  8a  AkTourable*  while  the  Roman  arms  were  engaged 
in, CO  mnAy.qiwterS)  that  he  resolved  to  be  the  aggrea* 
vfir.  AthU  impulsion  his  son*in*law  Tigr&nes,  ef  Amse* 
nia>  iijiv»ded.Cappadocia»  and  swept  away  300,000  of  its 
ii;ihabitaQts,whoin  he  sent  to  people  the  city  of  'Tiiiizaiio** 
eerta,  which  he  had  lately  built.  Mithridates  himself  in- 
vaded 6ith3rnia,  which  its  last  king,  Nicom^des  IL,  dying 
without  heirs  (678),  had  left  to  the  Roman  people. 

The  Pontic  monarch,  knowing  the  contest  in  wMch  he 
was  now  to  engage  to  be  for  his  very  existence,  made  all 
the  preparations  calculated  to  ensure  its  success*  He  sent 
to  Bpain  and  formed  an  alliance  with  Sertorius ;  he  also 
made  alliances  with  all  the  peoples  round  the  Euziae ;  da* 
ring  eighteen  months  he  had  timber  felled  in  the  forests  of 
Pontus,  and  ships  of  war  built ;  he  hired  able  seamen  In 
Phoenicia,  and  laid  up  magazines  of  com  in  the  towns  of 
the  coast ;  he  armed  and  disciplined  his  troops  in  the  Roman 
manner;  and  his  army,  we  are  told,  amounted  to  120,000 
f6ot>  16,000  horse,  with  100  sithed  chariots*  Still  iJiese 
troops  were  Asiatics,  and  little  able  to  cope  with  the  legicms 
of  Rome. 

The  war  against  Mithridates  was  committed  to  the  con- 
suls of  the  year  (678),  M.  Aurelius  Cotta  and  L.  Licinius  Lu- 
cullus,  the  latter  of  whom  had  been  Sulla's  quaestor  in  the 
first  war.  Cotta  was  soon  driven  by  Mithrid&tes  out  ai  his 
province,  Bithynia,  and  he  was  besieged  in  ChalcMon.  Wben 
Luculkis  came  out  he  brought  with  him  one  legion  from 
Rome,  which  joined  with  the  two  Fimbrian  and  two  odiera 
gave  him  a  force  of  30,000  foot  and  1600  horse.  Mithri* 
ddtes,  beii^g  forced  by  him  to  raise  the  siege  of  Ghalo6don» 
led  his  troops  against  Cyzicus,  a  town  lying  in  an  island 
joined  by  two  bridges  to  the  main  land.  Lucullus  followed 
hinv  thither,,  and  Mithridates,  by  the  tiieaeheroas  advice  of 
one  of  t]be  Romans  sent  him  by  Sert»rius,  who  assured  turn- 
that  the  Fimbrian  l^oiis  whiqh  had  served  under  that  ge*-* 
n^  WCN]ld  d^pe^,  If  t  hiin  without  opposition  occupy  a  ^^ 
ybich  ens^bled|hbn.ito  c^t(0|^  his  .ceomauiuclition  witii  tiie 
interior,  so  th^^t  he  must  get  qU  hi&  supplies/b^seaj  and  tiie 
winter,  v^ras  fto^  at  l«i,ad.>    :     :  >         ,    - 

The  defence! /p£: the.  Ryziqp*es  was  mostJieroic }  imounds> 
mn^&,  rram?,  Ipj^ers^vi^ind'fUr^he  i*i94es  adIi /attack  then 
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known  were  emiAoyed  against  t!iem  in  vain.  Mitfaridfttes 
finding  his  cavalry  useless,  and  that  it  was  suffering  from 
want  of  forage,  sent  away  it  and  the  beasts  of  burden,  but 
Locullus  fell  on  it  at  die  passage  of  the  Ryndacus,  killed 
a  part,  and  took  15,000  men  and  6000  horses  with  all  the 
beasts  of  burden.  A  storm  now  came  on  and  shattered 
Miliirid&tes*  fleet;  all  the  horrors  of  famine  were  felt  in  his 
camp ;  still  he  persevered,  hoping  to  take  the  town.  At 
length  he  got  on  ship-board  by  night,  leaving  his  army  to 
make  the  best  of  its  way  to  Lampsacus.  It  reached  the 
rivar  ^s^pus ;  but  while  it  was  crossing  that  stream,  which 
was  now  greatly  swollen,  the  Romans  came  up  and  routed  it 
with  the  loss  of  20,000  men  (679). 

A  tremendous  storm  assailed  and  shattered  the  fleet  of 
Mithrid^tes,  and  he  himself  escaped  with  difficulty  to  Ni- 
oomedia,  whence  he  sent  envoys  and  money  on  all  sides  to 
raise  new  troops,  and  to  induce  Tigr&nes  and  other  princes 
to  give  him  aid.  Meantime  LucuQus,  having  overcome  in 
the  iEg^an  a  Pontic  fleet  which  was  sailing  to  aid  Spartacus, 
advanced  and  entered  Mithrid4tes' paternal  dominions,  where 
the  plunder  was  so  abundant  that  a  slave  was  sold  for  four 
drachmas  and  an  ox  for  one.  This  however  did  not  con« 
tent  the  troops ;  they  longed  for  the  pillage  of  some  wealthy 
city,  and  loudly  blamed  their  general  for  receiving  the  sub- 
mission of  the  towns.  To  gratify  them  Lucullus  formed 
the  siege  of  Amisus  andThemiscyra;  but  these  towns  made 
a  stout  defence,  and  Mithrid&tes,  who  was  at  Cabira,  sent 
them  abundant  supplies  of  men,  arms,  and^ provisions. 

These  sie^s  lasted  through  the  winter.  In  the  spring 
(680)  Luculms,  leaving  Mur^na  before  Amisus,  advanced 
against  Mit^riddtes.  As  the  king  was  so  superior  in  cavalry, 
he  kept  along  the  hills,  and  folding  a  hunter  in  a  cave, 
mside  him  guide  him  till  he  came  close  to  Cabira ;  he  there 
encamped  in  a  strong  position,  where  he  could  not  be  forced 
tx>  fight.  As  Lucullus  drew  his  supplies  from  Gappadoda, 
t^  king,  hoping  by  cutting  them  off  to  reduce  hun  to  ex- 
tremity, sent  his  ca^^ry  to  intercept  the  convoys ;  but  his 
officers  w>ere  sc  unskUfuras  t6  make  their  attacks  in  the 
narrow  passes  instettd  of  in  theplains,  where  the  superiority 
of  iflieir  cavalry  would  be  decisive ;  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  they  were  completely  defeated,  and  but  a  small  portion 
of  their  troops  reached  the^  ca!mp.  Mithrid&tes  having  lost 
his  ea«8Jiyj  ill  which  his  strength  lay^  rescdved  to  fly  that 
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vary  ni^t'  He  snmknoned  his  frienda  to  hU  t^t>  aad  in-^ 
formed  them  of  his  deeign :  they  immediately  thought  only 
of  taving  their  property,  and  were  sending  it  off  on  beasts 
of  burden.  But  the  number  of  these  was  so  great  that  they 
impeded  one  aaotiier  in  the  gates ;  the  noise  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  soldiers,  who  finding  themselves  thus  about 
to  be  abandxmed,  in  their  anger  and  terror  began  at  ooe^ 
to  pull  down  the  rampart  and  to  fly  in  all  directions.  Mi* 
thnd&tes  vainly  endeavoured  to  restrain  them ;  he  was  obU^^ 
to  join  in  the  flight.  Lucullus  sent  his  horse  in  pursuit,  and 
leading  his  infantry  against  the  camp,  gave  orders  to  abstain 
from  plunder  and  to  slay  without  mercy ;  but  the  former 
command  was  little  heeded  by  the  greedy  soldiery,  and  the 
king  himself  escaped  captivity  through  the  cupidity  of  his 
pursuers,  who  stopped  to  divide  the  gold  with  which  a  mule 
was  laden.  He  reached  Ck>m&na,  whence  he  repaired  to  Ti- 
gr&nes»  having  sent  the  eunuch  Bacchus  to  put  all  the  women 
of  his  harem  to  death,  lest  they  should  fall  into  the  bands  of 
the  Romans. 

Lucullus  having  sent  his  brother-in-law  P.  Clodius  to  H- 
granes  to  demand  the  surrender  of  Mithridates,  proceeded 
(681)  to  reduce  the  Pontic  towns  and  fortresses.  Many 
surrendered ;  Amisus,  Herad^,  and  others  were  tajceo ;  and 
Mithrid&tes'  son,  Machares  king  of  Bosporus,  was  received 
into  friendship  and  alliance.  The  wretched  condition  of  the 
people  of  the  province  of  Asia  next  claimed  the  attention 
of  Luculhis,  for  they  were  ground  to  the  dust  by  the  avaiice 
and  oppression  of  the  Roman  usurers  and  publicans.  The 
fine  of  20,000  talents  imposed  by  Sulla  had  by  addition  of 
interest  upon  interest  been  raised  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
120,000  talents ;  they  were  obliged  to  sell  the  ornaments  of 
their  temples  and  public  places,  nay,  it  is  added,  their  very 
sons  and  daughters,  to  satisfy  their  remorseless  creditors. 
The  remedies  devised  by  Lucullus  were  sim^de,  just,  and 
efficacious :  he  forbade  more  than  twelve  per  cent,  interest 
to  be  paid,  cut  o£f  the  portion  of  interest  due  above  the 
amount  of  the  capital,  assigned  the  creditor  a  fourth  part 
of  the  debtor's  income,  and  deprived  him  who  chaiged  com- 
pound interest  of  both  capital  and  interest.  In  four  years 
all  incuml»ances  were  cleared  off  and  the  provincials  out  of 
debt !  But  great  was  tiie  indignation  of  the  worshipful  ocmi- 
pany  of  knights,  who  farmed  the  revenues  and  Imt  out 
money;  tiiey  considered  themselves  treated  with  the  utmost 


ibjustiee,  and  tiiey  hired  the  demagogue*  at  Rome  to  littaek 
a&d  abttBe  Luculliis*  aad  at  length  aueceeded  in  depriving 
him  of  his  command ;  but  he  had  the  bleesings  of  the  provin* 
dak  and  the  good- will  of  all  honeet  men. 

P.  ClocUua  had  to  go  as  far  aa  Antiooh  on  the  Orontes, 
and  there  to  wait  the  arrival  of  Tigranee,  who  waa  in  Phcs- 
nieia*  While  there  he  held  secret  communication  with  maiiy 
of  the  towns  subject  to  Tigr&nes,  and  received  their  asaor* 
anoes  of  revolt  when  LuciiUus  should  appear.  When  ad- 
mitted (682)  to  an  audience  with  the  king,  he  rudely  desired 
him  to  surrender  Mithrid^tes,  or  else  to  prepare  for  wur. 
The  offended  despot  set  the  Romans  at  defiance,  and  Clo* 
dius  departed.  Lucullus  then  returned  to  Pontua,  and  laid 
siege  to  and  took  the  city  of  SynSpe  (683) ;  and  leaving  one 
legion  under  BomatiuB  to  keep  possession  of  the  country, 
he  set  out  himself  with  two  legions  and  600  horse  to  make 
war  on  the  potent  king  of  Armenia.  He  reached  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  having  passed  it  advanced  to  the  Tigria  unex- 
posed ;  then  turning  northwards  he  entered  the  mountains, 
directing  his  course  forTigranocerta.  Meantime  Tigr^nes 
was  ignorant  of  the  approach  of  the  Romans,  for  as  he  had 
cut  off  the  head  of  the  first  who  brought  him  tidings  of  it, 
as  a  spreader  of  false  alarms,  all  others  were  deterred.  At 
length  Mithrobarzanes,  one  of  his  friends,  ventured  to 
assure  him  of  the  hct :  he  was  ordered  to  take  a  body  of 
horse  and  ride  down  the  Romans^  and  to  bring  their  leader 
captive :  Mithrobarzanes  however  was  defeated  and  slain, 
and  Lucullus  laid  siege  to  Tigranocerta. 

Itgrdnes,  finding  die  danger  so  near,  summoned  troops 
from  aU  parts  of  his  empire,  and  assembled  an  immense 
army,  containmg,  it  is  said,  150,000  heavy  and  20,000  light 
infimtry,  55,000  horse,  of  which  1 7,000  were  in  fidl  armour, 
and  35,000  pioneeia,  and  advanced  to  the  relief  of  his  ci^i- 
tal.  Mithrid4te8  and  his  general  Taadles,  who  knew  by 
experience  hqw  ill  suited  Asiatic  troops  were  to  cope  wil^ 
Europeans,  strongly  urged  Tigrfines  not  to  risk  «  general 
engagement,  but  to  cut  off  the  supplies,  and  thus  reduce 
the  Romans  by  famine.  But  the  despot  laughed  these 
prudent  counsels  to  scorn,  and  descended  into  the  plain ;  aad 
when  he  saw  the  small  appearance  of  the  Roman  army,  he 
cried,  "  If  they  are  come  as  ambassadors  they  are  too  many, 
if  as  aiemies  too  few."  Never,  however,  was  defeat  more 
decisive  than  that  of  the  Armenian  king;  he  himself  was 
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one  of  tlie  first  to  fly :  the  earth  for  miles  was  covered  with 
the  sUun  and  with  spoils,  and  the  Romans  declared  them- 
selves ashamed  of  having  employed  their  arms  against  such 
cowardly  slaves.  Lucullus  gave  all  the  booty  to  his  sol- 
diers* and  then  resumed  the  siege  of  Tigranocerta,  which 
its  mingled  population,  who  had  been  dragged  firom  their 
hgines  to  people  it,  gladly  put  into  his  hands.  Having  taiken 
possession  of  the  royal  treasures  for  himself,  he  gave  his 
soldiers  permission  to  pillage  the  town,  and  he  afterwards 
gave  them  a  donation  of  800  drachmas  a  man.  The  inha- 
bitants of  *ngranocerta  were  allowed  to  return  to  their  re- 
spective countries. 

The  fame  of  the  justice  and  moderation  of  Lucullus 
caused  several  of  the  native  princes  to  declare  for  him  (684), 
and  even  the  Parthian  king  sent  an  embassy  to  propose  an 
alliance;  but  Lucullus  having  discovered  that  he  was  dealing 
double,  being  at  the  same  time  in  treaty  with  Hgranes, 
resolved  to  make  war  on  him,  and  thus  perhaps  acquire 
the  glory  of  having  overcome  the  three  greatest  monarchs  in 
the  world.    He  sent  to  Somatius,  desiring  him  to  join  him 
with  the  troops  from  Pontus ;  but  these  positively  refused 
to  march ;  and  Lucullus'  own  army  hearing  of  their  refusal, 
applauded  their  conduct  and  followed  their  example.     Lu- 
cullus, thus  forced  to  give  up  all  hopes  of  glory  from  a  Par- 
thian war,  as  it  was  now  midsummer,  invaded  Armenia  anew; 
but  when  he  had  crossed  the  ridges  of  Taurus,  and  entered 
on  the  plains,  he  was  greatly  dismayed  to  find  the  com  Still 
green  in  that  elevated  land.    He  however  obtained  a  suf- 
ficient supply  in  the  villages,  and  having  vainly  offered 
battle  to  the  troops  of  Tigranes,  he  advanced  to  lay  sieg6 
to  Artaxata,  the  former  capital  of  Armenia.     As  Tigr&nes' 
harem  was  in  that  city,  he  could  not  calmly  feee  it  invested, 
and  he  gave  Lucullus  battle  on  the  road  to  it;  but  sKB  and 
discipline  triumphed  as  usual  over  numbers,  and  he  sus- 
tained a  total  defeat.    Lucullus  was  desirous  of  idllo^tg 
up  l^is  success  and  conqueiinig  the  whole  cottntty,  but  it  was 
now  the  atitiimnai  eqoinoy,  and  the  snow  began  dlr^dy 
to  frfl;  theriyerii  w^e  frdientind  difficult  to  cnfosig,  ^d  the 
soldieirs  having  adyancedfdr'  a;  few  days  inhtinied  and  re- . 
fused  to  go  any  fatiflieri  '  He  iitiplbred  theni  tb  remaiti  tffl 
theyhad  taken  Artaiata;'btit' finding  his  entreaties  to  no 
purpose  he  evacuated  the  i?dtiiit*V;  and  feritering  Mygdonia 
besieged  and  storinedtiie^ddttty  city  tjfNisibis. 
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Here  ended  t&e  ^ly  of  Lucullus :.  he  was^  disliked  bjr 
his  whole  army;  his  extreme  pride  disgusfed^lus  oflic^ers;  ^ 
the  soldiers  hated  him  for  the  rigorous  discipKnfe  which  he  ' 
maintained,  and  his  want  of  affability ;  his  having  appro-  ' 
priated  to  himself  so  much  of  the  spoils  of  TigraAocetta  arid  ;^ 
other  places  was  another  cause  of  discontent;  and  iiik  oi^ '' 
brother-in-law,  Clodius,  mortified  at  not  being  made  mord  'J 
of  than  he  was,  added  continual  fuel  to  the  flame,  e^ciafijr 
addressing  himself  to  those  who  had  served  under  Fimbria*'^ 

Meantime  Mithrid&tes  had  returned  to  Pontus,  whet'e  he 
attacked  and  defeated  Fabius,  who  commanded  there,  aiid  [ 
shut  him  up  in  Cabira.    Triarius,  who  was  on  his  way  from  ' 
the  province  to  join  Lucullus,  came  to  the  relief  of  Fabius  ' 
and  drove  off  Mithridates,  whom  he  followed  to  Comag^n^, 
where  he  gave  him  a  defeat.    Both  sides  now  retired' to'* 
winter-quarters.    In  the  spring  (685)  Mithridates,  knowing  '; 
that  Trianus  had  sent  to  summon  Lucullus  from  Nisibis  to 
his  aid,  did  his  utmost  to  bring  on  an  action  before  he 
should  arrive :  for  this  purpose  he  dispatched  a  part  of 
his  army  to  attack  a  fortress  named  Dadasa,  where  the  bag-  '[ 
gage  of  the  Romans  lay.    The  soldiers  fearing  the  loss  of  ' 
fiieir  property,  forced  Triarius  to  lead  them  out.    Before  ' 
they  had  time  to  form,  the  barbarians  assailed  them  on  all  ^ 
sides,  and  they  would  have  been  utterly  destroyed,  but  that 
one  of  them,  feigning  to  be  one  of  Mithridates'  soldiers, 
went  up  to  him  and  gave  him  a  wound  in  the  thigh.     He  [. 
was  instantly  slain,  but  the  confiiidon  caused  by  the  dangei^ 
of  the  king  enabled  many  of  the  Romans  to  escape.  Their 
loss  however  is  stated  at  7000  men,  among  whom  were 
twenty-four  tribunes  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  centurions. 
It  was  rare  indeed  for  the  Romans  to  lose  so  many  ofilcer^ 
since  the  days  of  Hannibal. 

Lucullus'  enemies  at  Rome  were  meantime  not  idle ;  they 
loudly  accused  him  of  protracting  the  war  from  ambition  and 
avarice,  and  a  decree  of  the  people  was  procnred,  under  the 
pretext  of  returning  to  the  old  practice  of  shortening  the 
duration  of  military  command,  assigiiing  to  the  consul  M.  . 
Acilius  Glabrio  the  provinee  of  Bubynia  and,  Pontuss  «n4  . 
directing  that  the  Fimbrians  and  the  oldest  of  the  trb<qps  in 
Aala  should  liftve  their  discharge..   Lucullus.  vr^  e^ncamped 
opposite  the  army  of  Mithipidatesrwheii  t£ie  procjlams^tion  of  ] 
Glabrio  amved,  ani^Quncing  tfmf  hew^  deprived  of  his 
command,  giving  their  dU^^iiige  jj;o  i|]iof9e  wjio  were  serving 
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The  bill  was  pUMMd  bj  aU  the  t^beSi  and  tiie  Republie  WM 
now  virtually  at  an  end, 

Fompeius  reoeived  the  intelligence  of  his  appointment 
with  complaints  of  not  being  allowed  to  retire  into  private 
lifci  for  which  he  longed  so  much ;  but  his  very  friends 
were  disgusted  with  this  hypocrisy,  as  his  actions  soon 
proved  it  to  be.  His  first  care  was  to  reverse  aU  the  acts  of 
littcullus^  to  prove  to  all  the  people  there  that  his  power 
was  at  an  end ;  he  also  called  all  his  troops  from  him,  itnd 
took  especial  care  to  re-enroll  the  Fimbrians,  who  had 
shown  themselves  so  refractoiry  to  him.  The  two  com- 
mandeis  then  had  a  ponference  in  a  plain  of  Oalatia*  They 
at  first  behaved  to  one  another  widi  great  courtesy;  but 
they  soon  gave  vent  to  their  ill  feeling,  the  one  reproaching 
the  other  with  his  avarice,  who  relied  by  likening  his  rival 
to  the  bird  that  oomes  to  feed  on  the  carcases  of  those 
slain  by  others,  as  doing  now  what  he  had  before  done  in  the 
cases  of  Lepidus,  Sertorius,  and  Spartaous,  who  had  been 
vanquished  by  Gatulus,  Metellus,  and  Crassusj  when  be 
came  to  share  their  fame, — a  reproach  in  which  there  was 
no  little  truth,  Fompeius  took  all  Lucullus'  troops  from 
him  but  1600  men,  whom  he  knew  to  be  inimical  to  him 
and  would  be  useless  to  himself* 

Mithrid&tes,  aware  of  the  immense  force  tiiat  eould  now 
be  brought  against  himi  sent  to  ask  on  what  terms  peace 
might  be  had.  The  answer  was,  the  surrender  of  the  de- 
serters and  his  own  unconditional  submission.  As  worse 
oould  not  be  expected  in  any  case,  he  resolved  to  try  pnce 
more  the  late  of  war;  and  assembling  the  deserters,  and  as- 
suring them  that  it  was  on  their  account  he  refused  peaoCi 
he  swore  eternal  hostility  to  Rome :  he  retired  before  the 
Romans,  laying  the  country  waste.  Fompeius  then  enter<i 
ed  Armenia,  and  Mithrid&tes  fearing  for  it  came  and  en"* 
eamped  on  a  hill  opposite  him,  cutting  off  his  supplies,  but 
giving  no  opportunity  of  fighting.  His  position  was  so 
strong  that  Fompeius  did  not  venture  to  attack  him ;  by 
decami»ng  however  he  drew  him  down,  and  then  laying 
an  ambuscade  cut  off  several  of  his  men.  Soon  alter  Pom-> 
peius  bemg  joined  by  the  troops  of  Marcius,  Mithrid&tes 
broke  up  by  night  and  marched  for  Tigrdnes'  part  of  Ar- 
menia. Fompeius  pursued,  anxious  to  bring  him  to  a 
battle,  but  Mithridates  encamping  by  day  and  marching 
by  night,  he  could  not  succeed  till  they  came  to  the  fron« 
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tiemt  flidi  takiiig  advantage  of  te<  mickky  vepose  of 
the  faarbarianst  Pompehis  inarched  on  before  tlicnn,  and 
coining  t»  «  hollow  between  hiUa  throng  wliieh  they 
wei*  lo  |>aaa  he  halted,  and  placed  his  troops  on  tiife  hiUs. 
At.  nig^Ktbyb  the  baxharianfi  set  forth  unsuspicionB  t)f 
danger;  it  was  dadc  night  when  they  entered  the  hoUow; 
anddealy  their  eat«  were  assaikd  by  the  sound  of  the 
tmmpeliB  ol  the  Romans,  and  the  chuihirtg  of  l^ieir  arms 
and  their  abouts  over  their  heads,  and  anows,  dartii^,  and 
slones  were  showered  down  apon  them,  and  ihien  the 
RotnanafeU  on  with  their  swords  and  pUa*  Hie  sktughter 
was  .great  and  promiseaous,  none  oould  make  any  resist' 
anoe  in'tfae  dark ;  and  vfhea  the  moon  at  length  lose^it  ia- 
vonredibe  Romans  by  being  behind  their  backs^^md  tlms 
kMgtheniiiptlieirahadowB. 

•  iftfithrid&tes  having  escaped  was  proceeding  to  Tigt^nes; 
but  tiua  king>  irritated  by  his  misfortunes,  and  ^ttributmg 
Ibe  conduct  of  his  son,  who  was  in  rebellion  agasBBt  ^m, 
tor  the  oonneib  of  Mithridates,  refused  him  «a  asylttm, 
andtCTcn,  it  is  said,  set  a  reward  on  his  head.  He  theife* 
ijoRe  tamed  and  directed  his  course  for  Colchis,  whence  he 
went  on  to  the  Msedtis  and  Bosponis,  where  he  caused-  his 
aoa  Maehares,  who  had  joined  the  Romans,  to  be  put  to 
deatlk^  and  employed  himself  in  making-fdrther  preparations 
ht:  oontinuing  the  war.  Pompeius,  when  he  found  he  had 
paased  the  Fhasis,  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  pursuit,  and 
employed  htnuself  in  founding  a  city  named  Nioopo&s  in 
the  GOUistry  where  he  had  gained  his  victcHy,  settling  in  it 
hift  wounded  and  invalid  soldiers,  and  such  of  Uie  neigh^ 
bouri^  peofde  as  chose  to  make  it  their  abode^ 

The  young  TigrHnes  had  fled  to  PhraUes  king  of  <he  Far-* 
thwun  leho  was  his  &iher-iQ*law ;  and  as  i^ira^ytes  had 
fotaed^aa  alliance  with  Pompeius,  and  promised  to  make 
a  diversion  in  his  fayour,  he  new  joined  the  young  prince 
in  eoinTalBieii'Of  Armenia.  ;They  advanced  and  laid  skge  to 
^rttmilAi;  tfaeoldkiiig^fled  to  the  mountaine  ?  ^uuLPhraltes, 
leering  e.partfof.  hie  forces  with  Olgrdnes  to  continue  4he 
siege;  whaahiBeemedrUkely  to  be't^dious,  returned  to  his 
own dondnioia;  "Vlie  dder  ISgilokes^ thcncame  down>and 
defoatsd)  hia  scb^^o'  ntfikctiire^  flying  to  Mithrid&tes ;  but 
l^asniDgtiittfeheiwnsllBbDiseif  afqgiti^  to  Poa« 

prius^-an^rhekiQin^luiijguideiiiitoiAa^^      ;  FbnqMxuS'had 
passed  the  Araxes  and  was  approaching  Artaxata,  when 
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Tigrdnea,  \rhose  proposals  fbr  peace  had  been  Utfafttb 
frustrated  by  his  son,  embraced  the  resolution  of  surren-i 
dering  his  capital,  and  coming  himself  as  a  sn^liaiiit  ta 
the  Ronan  general.  He  laid  aside  most  of  the  enstgns  of 
his  dignity,  and  approaching  the  camp  on  hoiBcbadc,  "waa 
preparing  after  the  oriental  &shi«»i  to  ride  into  it»  .when  4^ 
lictor  met  and  told  him  that  it  was  not  permitted  to  fliny> 
one  to  enter  a  Roman  camp  on  horseback.  He  tiien  mij 
vanced  on  foot,  and  coming  to  tiie  tribunal  ol  Pompeins^- 
cast  himself  on  the  ground  before  him.  The  Roman  geU 
neral  raised  and  consoled  the  humbled  monarch ;  while  his 
son»  who  was  sitting  beside  the  tribunal,  did  not  -rise  or 
take  any  notice  of  him ;  and  when  Pompeius  invited  the 
king  to  sui^r,  the  young  prince  did  not  appear  at  it ;  con* 
duct  which  drew  on  him  the  aversion  of  Pompeius,  who 
next  day,  having  heard  both  parties,  decided  that  the  long 
should  retain  his  paternal  dominions,  giving  up  all  his  con* 
quests  and  paying  6000  tal^its,  end  the  prince  hove  the' 
provinces  of  Grordy^ne  and  Soph^ne.  As  the  treasures  were' 
in  this  last  country,  the  prince  claimed  them,  and  helnitated 
Pompeius  so  much,  that  at  length  he  laid  him  in  bonds  soldi 
reserved  him  for  his  triumph. 

Pompeius  wintered  in  Armenia,  forming  three  separate 
camps  <m  the  banks  of  the  Cyrnus  (Kur).  Oroeses,  lung  of* 
the  nei^bibouring  Albanians,  having  been  in  alliance  witii^ 
t^  young  Tigdlnes,  fearing  that  his  country  would  be  ii^' 
vaded  in  the  spring,  resolved  to  ML  on  the  Romans  while 
they  were  s^arate.  In  the  very  depth  of  the  winter,  there*  ■• 
fafe,  he  made  three  simultaneous  attacks  on  their  oamps'$ 
but  his  troops  were  everywhere  driven  o£F  with  lpss«  and' 
he  was  obliged  to  sue  for  a  truce^ 

When  spring  came  (667),  P^xmpeiuB  advanced  into  the' 
conntry  of  the  Iberians,  whose  king  gas^  hostages  and  iMde 
apeaee.  Porapeins theneptened ColduB,intendingtopttr8tt0 
Mithrid&tes ;  but  when  he  heaisd  what  dlfficnltiea  lie  would  < 
have. to  encounter,  he  ganre up  therpnopct; and retundiii^ 
to  Albania  again  defeated  Oroeses;    He:th&nJnii|de:.peaee- 
with  the  Attiaannns  and.saiteml .^^the  tnbesitfaat' dw^< 
toward  the  Caspaik 'B^tiJanhlgitO'iPantas,  Imivcoemd  the- 
submission  of  several  of 'iMithridAtas'  gov^raovB^isind.  of«' 
fioers;  large  treasures  wereputdiitoiiii'luBida^fflAlcfiwhichyi 
miUke  Lupulhis,  he.delii36j:tediJUfv  to*  the  qanstD^;  land^^: 
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wnt  MithridAtes'  oonenbines  tminjiired  to  their  parents  cmd 
friends* 

Having  regtdated  the  affairs  of  this  part  of  Asia,  Pom- 
peius  proceeded  to  take  possession  of  the  part  of  Syria 
which  had  been  conquered  by  TigrAnes.  All  die  cities  sub. 
mitted  at  his  approach ;  the  Arabian  emirs  did  him  homage, 
and  he  reduced  Syria  to  a  province.  In  the  summer  of  the 
following  year  (686)  he  had  to  return  to  Armenia  to  the 
idd  of  TigiAnes,  who  had  been  attacked  by  I%raftte8«  He 
thence  proceeded  to  Pontus,  where  he  wintered. 

At  Damascus  the  next  year  (689)  Pompeius  was  -waited 
on  by  the  two  brothers  HyrcAnus  and  AristobMus,  who  were 
contending  for  the  high-priesthood  at  Jerusalem,  and  now 
appeared  as  suitors  for  the  favour  of  the  powerful  Roman. 
As  Pompeius  inclined  to  the  former,  Aristobiilus  secrelly 
retked  to  the  Holy  City,  and  the  Roman  lemons  entered 
Judeea  for  the  first  time.     Knowing  his  inability  to  resist, 
Aristobtilus  gave  himself  up  to  remain  as  a  prisoner,  till  the 
gates  of  Jerusalem  should  be  opened  and  his  treasures  de- 
livered up  to  the  Romans.     But  when  Gabinius,  who  was 
sent  to  take  possession  of  the  city,  appeared,  the  gates  were 
closed  agsdnst  him:  Pompeius,  accusing  Aristob^lus of  trea- 
chery, put  htm  into  close  confinement  and  advanced  to  lay 
siege  to  the  city.    Timber  for  the  construction  of  machined 
was  brought  from  Tjrre  j  but  though  the  friends  of  Hyrcdnus 
admitted  the  Romans  into  the  lower  town,  the  temple  was 
so  bravely  defended  that  the  siege  lasted  three  montiis;  and 
it  was  oidy  by  taking  advantage  of  the  Sabbath,  on  which 
day  the  superstition  of  the  Jews  would  not  let  tiiem  defend 
themselves,  and  storming  on  that  day,  that  it  was  taken. 
Pompeius,  it  is  said,  entered  into  the  Holy  of  Holies  of  the 
temple*  but  he  took  away  none  of  tlie  sacred  treasures  $  the 
priesthood  was  given  to  H3rrcinus,  all  the  conquests  madd 
by  his  predecessors  were  taken  from  him,  and  an  annual  tri-> 
bute  was  imposed  on  the  land. 

When  Pompeius  was  about  to  form  the  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem, tidings  eame  to  him  of  the  death  of  Mitiiridfttes. 
Hiis  persevering  monarch,  undismayed  by  his  reverses,  had, 
it  is  said,  formed  the  bold  plan  of  effecting  a  union  of  the 
various  tribes  and  nations  dwelling  from  the  Mssdtis  to  the 
Alps,  and  at  their  head  descending  on  Italy  while  Pom- 
peius Was  away  in  Syria.  His  frien£  and  officers,  howeveri 


shrank  £rom  this  daring  project,  and  thought  rather  o^ 
making  their  peace  witib  the  Romans ;  some  of  them  had 
even  carried  off  his  children,  and  put  them  into  Pompeius' 
hands.  This  made  the  old  king  suspicious  and  cruel,  and 
he  put  some  of  his  sons  to  death.  His  son  Pham&ces,  fear- 
ing for  himself,  and  expecting  to  get  the  kingdom  from  the 
Romans,  conspired  against  him  in  the  city  of  Panticapseum, 
where  they  were  residing.  Mithridlltes  on  learning  the 
conspiracy  sent  his  guards  to  seize  him,  hut  they  went 
over  to  his  side,  and  the  citizens  also  declared  for  him. 
Having  vainly  sent  to  ask  permission  to  depart,  and  seeing 
that  aU  was  now  over,  the  i^d  monarch  retired  into  the 
palace,  and  taking  the  poison  which  he  had  always  ready, 
he  gave  part  of  it  to  his  two  virgin  daughters  and  drank 
the  remainder  himself.  The  princesses  died  immediately; 
hut  his  hody  had,  it  is  said,  been  so  fortified  with  antidotes, 
that  the  poison  took  little  effect  on  him.  He  then  implored 
a  Gallic  chief  not  to  let  him  endure  the  disgrace  of  being 
led  in  triumph,  and  the  Gaul  dispatched  him  with  his 
sword. 

Thus  perished,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age,  and 
after  a  contest  of  twenty-seven  years  with  Rome,  the  king 
of  Pontus,  a  man  certainly  to  be  classed  among  those  whom 
we  denominate  great.  Enterprising,  ambitious,  of  great 
strength  and  dexterity  of  mind  and  body,  quick  to  discern 
advantages,  unscrupulous  as  to  means,  utterly  careless  of 
human  life,  and  therefore  at  times  barbarously  cruel,  his 
greatness  was  that  of  an  Asiatic,  and  his  character  will  find 
many  a  parallel  though  not  many  an  equal  in  Oriental  hi- 
story. As  a  proof  of  his  mental  powers,  we  are  told  that, 
ruling  over  twenty-two  different  peoples,  he  could  converse 
with  each  of  them  in  their  own  language. 

Pompeius,  giving  up  all  thoughts  of  Arabia,  returned  to 
Pontus.  At  Amisus  he  was  met  by  envoys  bearing  the  sub^ 
mission  of  Pham^ces,  with  presents  and  the  embalmed  body 
of  Mithrid^tes  and  his  royal  ornaments.  The  Roman  ge- 
neral, who  warred  not  with  the  dead,  sent  the  corpse  for 
interment  to  Synope.  He  confirmed  Phamaces  in  the  king- 
dom of  Bosporus,  and  reduced  Pontus  to  a  province ;  and 
having  wintered  at  Ephesus,  he  set  out  (690)  on  his  return 
for  Italy.  Great  apprehension  was  felt  at  Rome,  as  it  was 
surely  expected  that,  elate  with  conquest  end  possessed  of 
such  power,  he  would  lead  his  army  to  the  city  and  mak^ 
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Unuelf  abaoliite.  But  tr^  to  lite  ehincUr»  m  kttidiag  at 
BmndicttiUA  1m  dinwiimfid  his  Mi&dieiB  to  their  homesy  oniy 
rpiyiiringthem  to  appear  at  hii  triiuaph*  and  thaa,  atteaded 
hy  hia  ftieadt  alone^  he  aet  out  f <»r  lilome. 

His  triuniphf  wbieh  took  place  the  foUowiag  year  (691) 
and  lasted  tot  two  days,  was  the  most  TnagnUiccnt  Ecme 
had  as  yel  seea.  Th^  names  oi  the  aiim»t>iis  kings  and 
pepples  he  had  warred  with  were  prodaimed  aloud;  the 
immense  treasures  and  spoils  he  had  won  were  displayed; 
pictures  of  towns  and  hattles  and  other  events  were  honie 
along;  the  captive  princes, Tigranea.  Aristob^us^aad  otheis, 
with  tiieir  fiunilies,  walked  in  procession;  the  images  of 
Mithndates,  the  elder  Tigranes,  and  other  absent  prineea 
were  carried ;  a  table  dedared  the  numbers  of  ships  that 
had  been  taken  and  cities  founded,  and  the  names  of  the 
kings  who  had  been  conquered.  Pompeius  appeared  in  a 
stately  chariot,  followed  by  his  officers  and  his  whole  army, 
horse  and  foot.  Contrary  to  the  usual  practice,  none  ai  the 
captive  princes  were  put  to  death.  The  money  brought  into 
the  treasury  amounted  to  20,000  talents,  besulea  16,000 
which  he  had  distributed  among  his  soldiers,  the  lowest 
sum  given  to  any  of  them  being  1500  drachmas. 

Even  before  he  came  to  Rome,  a  decree  had  been  paased 
allowing  him  to  wear  a  triumphal  robe  at  the  Circenstan 
games,  the  pratexta  at  all  others,  and  alaurel-wreaA  at  all. 
He  had  however  the  modesty  to  take  advantage  but  once 
of  this  decree. 
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CATIMNA^S  COKfiPIRACT. — AfiaSST  AND  UXMCtmOM  OV  nS 

CONBPIBATOBS. OSFBAT  AND  DEATH  OF  CATIUtfA.-^KO^ 

KOUBS  GIVEN  TO  CICEBO.—- FACTIOUS  ATTEKPTS  AT  BOMB. 
-^-Cl^niUS  VIOLATES  THE  MTSTBBIES  OF  TBB  BOVA  nSA. 
•— «IS  TBIAIi* 

While  Pompeius  was  absent  in  the  East,  a  conspiracy  was 
discovered  and  suppressed  at  Rome,  which  from  the  rank 
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of  those  engsged  in  it,  and  the  atrocious  meftns  resorted  to 
to  accomplish  the  most  nekaiwm  objects,  sets  in  a  strong 
light  tilie  state  of  nMural  cormption  «mong  die  Roman  no- 
bility  of  this  time,  and  shows  that  no  iarm  of  goTemment 
but  the  single  power  of  monarchy  was  adequate  to  nm&a- 
taining  the  stiKte. 

L.  Sergina  GatiJ^iia,  a  member  of  one  of  the  oldest  patri» 
cian  fEonC^es,  was  a  man  of  rery  great  powers  of  mind  and 
body,  bat  from  his  youth  familmr  with  every  species  ^ 
crime.  In  ^e  lame  of  SuUa  he  was  the  mnrderer  of  his 
own  brother ;  he  afterwards,  it  was  firmly  believed,  put  his 
own  son  out  of  the  way,  to  make  room  for  his  marriage 
with  a  beautiful  but  abandoned  woman ;  and  he  was  ac- 
cused of  various  other  enormities.  He  had  been  preetoir 
(686)  in  Africa,  and  he  aspired  to  the  consulate ;  but  he 
only  regarded  this  high  office  as  the  means  of  relieving  his 
desperate  eircumstances,  by  renewmg  scenes  of  proscription^ 
bloodshed,  and  robbery,  similar  to  those  in  which  he  had 
acted  in  the  days  of  Sulla. 

Catiliaa  had  collected  around  him  a  vast  number  of  de- 
sperados of  every  description,  all  bankrupts  in  fame  and 
fortune,  all  who  had  been  punished  or  feared  punishment  for 
their  crimes,  all  in  fine  who  had  anything  to  hope  from  a  re- 
volution. He  sought  by  every  means  to  inveigle  young  men 
of  family,  and  for  this  purpose  spared  no  expense  to  gratify 
tibeir  propensities  and  vices.  But  it  was  not  such  alone  that 
were  engaged  in  his  designs;  they  were  shared  in  by  some  of 
the  first  men  inRome,magistrates,  senators,  and  knights.  In 
an  assembly  which  met  on  one  occasion  at  his  house,  when 
he  unfolded  hb  views,  there  were  present,  of  the  senatorian 
order,  P.  Lentulus  Sura,  C.  Geth^gus,  P.  and  Ser.  Sulla, 
(all  of  the  Cornelian  gens,)  L.  Cassius  Longinus,  P.  Autro- 
nius,  L.  Vatgunteius,  Q.  Annius,  M.  Porcius  Lseca,  L.  Gal- 
pumius  Bestia,  and  Q.  Gurius ;  of  the  equestrian,  M.  Ful- 
vius  Nol^or,  L.  Statilius,  P.  Gabinius  Capito,  C.  Cornelius. 
It  was  thought  too  that  M.  Licinius  Crassus  and  C.  Julius 
Cseear  knew  at  least  of  the  eonspiracy.  Several  women  of 
rank  were  also  engaged  in  it,  as  GatUina  expected  them  to 
be  useful  in  raising  Qxe  slaves,  in  firing  the  clty«  in  gaining 
over,  or,  if  not,  in  murdering,  their  husbands.  The  young 
noblemen  in  general  were  favourably  disposed  to  it;  several 
leading  men  in  the  colonies  and  municipel  towns  joined  in 
it ;  and  it  was  reckoned  that  Sulla's  soldiersi  who  had  dis- 
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feipated  their  gains,  wotild  be  eai^y  bitmght  to  talm  Mnna 
again,  along  with  those  whom  he  had  robbed  of  their  lands* 

The  meeting  alluded  to  was  held  about  the  kalends  of 
June,  688 ;  and  Catilina,  having  addressed  the  conspirators 
in  the  strain  usual  on  such  occasions,  tvpreseatiiig  them  as 
the  most  injured  and  unhappy  of  mortals,  and  the  posses* 
sors  of  wedth  as  the  most  oppressive  of  tyrants,  ciuled  on 
them  to  aid  in  every  way  to  gain  him  the  consulates  pro- 
mising in  return  the  abc^tion  of  debts,  proscription  of  the 
wealthy,  the  possession  of  the  lucrative  priesthoods  and 
magistracies,  and  rapine  and  plunder  of  every  kind.  It  was 
even  reported,  that  before  they  separated  they  bound  them- 
selves by  an  oath,  drinking  human  blood  mingled  witli  wine. 

A  woman  was  the  cause  of  the  affhir  coming  to  light. 
Curius,  who  carried  on  an  intrigue  with  a  lady  nansed 
Fulvia,  had  been  of  late  rather  slighted  by  her,  as  he  was 
not  able  ftom  poverty  to  make  her  presents  as  hevetoftn^ ; 
but  he  now  completely  altered  his  tone,  boasting  oi  the 
wealth  he  should  have,  and  treating  her  with  the  greatert 
insolence.  Fulvia,  guessing  that  tiiere  must  be  some  toecret 
cause  for  such  a  change,  never  ceased  till  she  had  dmwn 
the  truth  from  him ;  and  she  made  known  what  she  had 
heard  without  naming  her  autiior.  The  nobility,  whose  pride 
had  hitherto  made  t£em  adverse  to  Cicero's  getting  the 
consulate,  as  he  was  what  was  called  a  new  mm,  now  being 
menaced  with  ruin,  and  knowing  him  to  be  the  onfy.man 
able  efFectually  to  oppose  Catilina,  gave  him  ttieir  support, 
and  he  and  0.  Antonius  were  elected. 

Catilina,  though  disappointed,  did  not  d^pair ;  he  molved 
to  stand  for  the  consulate  again;  he  eterted  himsdf  to  gain 
more  associates  at  Rome  and  throughout  ItAyt  ^d  hci^ng 
borrowed  money  on  his  own  and  his  friends'  credit,  he  sent 
it  to  Fsesulee  to  one  C.  Mallius,  one  of  Bulla's  old  offieers,  to 
enable  him  to  raise  troops.  He  also  made  every  effort  tx> 
have  Cicero  taken  off;  but  this  able  consul  went  always 
well  guarded,  and  having  through  Fulvia  gained  over  Ci- 
rius,  he  received  regular  information  of  Catilina'a  desigtis ; 
he  also,  by  giving  his  colleague  the  choice  of  provinces,  se- 
cured his  fidelity  to  t^e  state. 

The  day  of  election  came,  and  Catiltna  Wiis  ugain  fisiled. 
He  now  became  desperate  and  resolved  on  war,  for  which 
purpose  he  sent  MalHus  back  to  Fsesulas,  C.  JuHus  to  Apulia, 
and  one  Septimius  to  Pic^um,  and  ot^cans  l9  otiierplaaeB; 
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thea  aesemUing  the  piincipiBLL  ecmspixators  and  upbraiding 
them  with  their  inertnese,  he  declared  his  intention  of  set- 
ting  out  for  Mallios'  army,  but  tiiat  he  must  first  hare  an 
^ad  put  to  Cieero,  who  impeded  all  his  plans.  A  senator 
«nd  a  knight,  Ii.Vargunteius  and  C.  Ckmieliua,  forthwith 
Qiffeied  to  go  that  very  night  with  armed  men  to  the  con* 
sul's  bouse*  and  under  pretence  of  saluting  to  murder  him. 
Curius*  aa  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  hastened  to  Fulvia ;  the 
eonsul  was  warned  in  time,  and  his  doors  were  closed  against 
the  assassins*  Cicero  having  also  ascertained  that  Mallius 
was  actually  in  arms,  saw  that  there  was  no  room  for  delay; 
be  laid  the  whole  matter  before  the  senate,  who  decreed  in 
the  usual  form  that  the  consuls  should  proidde  for  the  safety 
of  the  state.  The  praetors  and  other  officers  were  sent  to 
Apuliaand  ebewhere  to  provide  against  emergenciea ;  guards 
were  placed  at  Rome;  tiie  gladiators  were  sent  to  Capua  and 
other  towns ;  rewards  were  offered  for  information,  to  a  slave 
his  freedom  and  100,000  seateroes,  to  a  freeman  200,000  and 
a  pardon* 

At  length  fiatiltna,  as  if  he  were  the  victbn  of  persecution* 
boldly  entered  the  senate  and  faced  his  foes.  C^ycero's  anser 
was  roused  at  the  sight  of  him ;  he  poured  forth  a  floocf  of 
indignant  oratory  i  the  overwhelmed  traitor  muttered  some 
sentences  of  exculpation ;  the  whole  senate  called  him  an 
enemy  and  a  parricide ;  he  then  flung  off  the  mask,  and  in  a 
fiuy  cried  out  that  he  would  quench  tiie  flames  raised  around 
him  in  the  ruins  of  his  country,  and  hurried  to  has  home. 
Then  having  directed  Lentalus  and  the  others  how  to  act, 
he  set  out  t^at  night  with  a  few  companions  for  the  camp 
ofMalliua,  Onhis  way  he  wrote  to  several  consulars,  saying 
that  he  was  going  into  exile  at  Massilia:  it  was  however 
aoon  Ascertained  that  he  had  entered  the  rebel  camp  with 
fasces  and  other  consular  omaments.  llie  eenate  then  pro- 
daimed  himandMalhus  public  enemies,  andoffered  a  pardon 
to  all  thosA)  not  guilty  of  capital  crimes,  who  should  quit  them 
before  aeertain  day;  but  neitiier  this  nor  the  former  decree 
bad  the  aligbtest  effect,  such  wa«  the  general  appetite  for 
change*  for  blood,  ai»il6r  rapine. 

Lentulus  meantime  wasexertmg  himself  to  gainassociates, 
and  as  there  happened  to  be  ambassadors  from  the  Allolnroges 
then  at  Rome^  come,  aa  usual,  to  try  if  they  could  get  re- 
dress from  the  senate  for  tiie  opgactmoBL  of  the  Roman  govern 
nuBy  he  bad  them  sounded  by  oneUmbrteusj  aadwii^^ey 
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eagerly  caught  at  bopes  of  relief,  Umbr^mis  inti'odtvDed  tliem 
to  Gkibinius  and  infonned  tbem  of  the  conspiiaej,  telling 
them  the  names  of  those  engaged  in  it,  and  mentioning 
among  others  many  innocent  persons.  They- agreed  on 
the  part  of  their  nation  to  join  it;  but  afterwards  when  they 
reflected  GooUy  on  the  matter,  they  thought  the  course  too 
hazardous,  and  went  and  revealed  all  they  knew  to  Q.  Fa<» 
bius  Senga,  the  patron  of  their  state.  Sanga  instantly  in-* 
formed  Cicero,  who  directed  that  they  should  pret^d  the 
greatest  zeal  for  the  plot,  and  learn  as  much  of  it  as  they 
could. 

The  ccmspirators  had  now  arranged  their  pkn^  On  a 
oertaxn  day  Bestia,  who  was  a  tribune,  was  to  harangue  the 
people,  throwing  all  the  blame  of  the  civil  war  now  on  the 
eve  oi  breaking  out  on  Cicero;  the  following  night  Statiliua 
and  Qabinius  with  their  bands  were  to  fire  the  city  in  twelve 
places,  while  Ceth^gus  should  watch  at  Cicero's  doors>  o&era 
at  those  of  other  men  of  rank,  to  kiU  them  as  they  came  out ; 
the  young  noblemen  were  to  murder  their  fathers;  and  thus 
having  filled  the  city  with  blood  and  tumult,  the  whole  party 
were  to  break  out  and  join  Catilina^ 

By  Cicero's  direction  the  Allobroges  required  an  oath, 
sealed  by  the  priucipal  conspirators,  to  take  home  to  their 
people.  This  was  readily  ^ven  them,  and  one  T.  Voltur-^ 
cius  vms  directed  to  go  witii  them  and  introduce  them  on 
the  way][to  Catilina,  to  whom  he  was  also  the  bearer  of  a 
letter  from  L^itulus.  They  left  Rome  by  night,  and  when 
they  came  to  the  Mulvian  bridge  they  were  assailed  by  the 
troops,  which  they  knew  the  consul  had  placed  there:  they 
gave  themselves  up  at  once,  as  also  did  Volturdos,  seeing 
resistance  was  in  vain,  and  all  were  brought  back,  to  Rome. 
Cicero,  having  now  sufficient  evidence  inhishands>  sent  for 
the  principal  conspimtors  and^arrested  them..  He  then  called 
together  the  senate ;  ^e  letters  were  read,  the  AHobrogea 
gave  their  evidence;  Voltureius,.bemg  promised  life  and 
liberty,  made  a  ivH,  confession;  Lentous,  and  thBvseet)ae^ 
knowledg^d  their,  seals.  It  wa$  decreed,  that  Lentidio,  who 
was  praetor,  should  lay  down  bis  offiee^and  that  he.  and  all 
the  r^3t8hoQMbe'held;in&ee custody.  Ilie  ttdet^.populsar 
feelii^  tiu^Bbod  <^oiapI«tely  a^dufit  the.  0Qa6i^jbar&  wlW^it 
was  known  that  tfiey  had  desired  to  fire  the  city,  and  every 
voice  now  extolled  the  consul. 

In  a  day  or  two  after,  one  L,  Tarquinius  was  taken  on 
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his  Wfty  tQ  Cattiliiia,  and  being  promised  his  life»  told  the 
same  story  'mth  Yolturcius,  but  added,  that  he  was  sent  by 
M.  Crasfius  to  tell  Catilina  not  to  be  cast  down  at  the  arrest 
of  Lentulus  and  the  othersi  but  on  the  contrary  to  advance 
witii  all  speed  toward  the  city.  The  in£ormation  perhaps 
was  true,  but  such  was  the  power  and  influence  his  weakh 
gate  Crassus^and  so  many  of  the  senators  were  in  hifid^t, 
that  it  was  at  once  voted  false,  and  Tarquinius  was  ordered 
to  be  laid  in  chains  till  he  should  tell  at  whose  instigation 
he  acted;  *  Some  thought  it  was  a  plan  of  Autronius,  that,  by 
implicating  Crassus,  he  might  save  himself  and  the  others ; 
others,  that  its  was  done  by  Cicero  to  keep  Grassus  from 
taking  up  the  cause  of  criminals,  as  was  his  wont.  Crassns 
hims^  affected  to  take  this  last  view  of  the  case.  Catolus 
and  Piso,  it  is  said,  vainly  tried  to  induce  the  consul  to  im-> 
plicate  CsBsar*  ;yet  the  opinion  of  his  being  concerned  was 
fio.strong,  that  some  of  the  knights  menaced  him  with  their 
swords  as  he  came  out  of  the  senate. 

Some  days  after  (the  nones  of  December)  Cicero,  having 
ascertained  that  Lentulus  and  Ceth^gus  were  making  every 
exertion  to  induce  the  slaves  and  the  rabble  to  rise  in  their 
favour,  agam  assembled  the  senate,  and  put  the  question 
what  should  be  done  with  those  in  custody,  as  they  had  al- 
ready declared  them  guilty  of  treason.  D.  Junius  Sil^us^ 
consul-elect,  being,  as  was  usual,  asked  the  first,  voted  for 
capital  punishment.  When  the  consul  put  the  question  to 
C«  Cffisar,  praetor-elect,  he  rose,  and  in  an  artful  speech  dis- 
suaded f]x>m  severity,  and  proposed  that  their  properties 
should  be  confiscated,  themselves  confined  in  the  munidpal 
towns,  and  that  any  one  who  should  speak  in  their  favour 
to  the  senate  or  people  should  be  held  to  have  acted  against 
the  interests  of  the  repubHc. .  This  speech  caused  many  to 
waver ;  but  when  M,  Porcius  Cato,  one  of  the  tribunes,  rose, 
and  displayed  the  guilt  of  the  conspirators  in  its  true  colours; 
and  the  danger  and  impolicy  of  ill-timed  clemency,  their 
eaecKsition  was  decided  on  almost  unanimoudy.  Cicero  that 
very, day,  having  direeted  the  Capital  IViutiivirs  to  have 
everything  ready,  himself  conducted  Lentuhis  to  the  prison, 
where  he  was  isonediateiy  stratnglted  by  the^offiicers,  as  also 
were  Cethdgus,  StatiliuiS,  G«biiisus>  and  Ccdparkis. '  When 

•  Sallust  Oafil.  49.  Perhaps  they  only  wanted  him  to  produce  the 
evidence  he  possessed. 
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Cicero  came  forth,  he  said,  **  They  have  Hved  V^  m  older  to 
extinguish  the  hopes  of  such  of  tiieir  confederates  as  were 
in  the  Forum.  The  populace  then  gave  a  loose  to  their  joy, 
and  followed  him  home,  calling  him  the  saviour  and  founder 
of  the  city;  and  it  being  now  evening,  lights  were  set  at  1^ 
doors  throughout  all  the  streets,  and  the  women  stood  on  tiie 
roofs  of  the  houses  to  gaze  on  him  as  he  passed. 

Catilina  had  meantime  augmented  his  forces  horn  9000 
men  to  two  legions,  of  which  however  only  a  fomtb  were 
properly  armed.  On  the  approach  of  Antonins,  who  was 
sent  against  him,  he  fell  bade  into  the  mountains,  avxMding 
an  action  till  he  should  hear  from  Rome.  He  also  rejected 
the  slaves*  who  at  first  were  flocking  to  him  in  great  mnn- 
bers.  But  when  the  news  of  the  execution  of  L^tnias  and 
the  others  came,  and  he  found  his  forces  melting  away, — as 
those  whose  only  object  had  been  plunder,  thinking  the  oase 
now  desperate,  were  going  off  every  day, — ^he  tried  to  escape 
into  Gkul  with  those  who  remained.  Bat  Q.  Metellus 
Celer,  who  commanded  in  Hc^num,  being  informed  by  de- 
serters of  his  design,  came  and  encamped  at  the  ibot  of  ^e 
mountains.  Catilhia  seeing  escape  thus  cut  off,  rescdv^ 
to  give  batde  at  once  to  Antonius.  He  chose  a  position  be- 
tween hills  on  one  side  and  rocks  on  the  other;  and  having 
placed  his  best  men  in  front,  and  sent  away  all  the  horses, 
that  the  danger  might  be  equal,  he  prepared  for  action.  An- 
tonius, being  either  really  ill  of  the  gout,  or  making  it  a  pie- 
text,  gave  the  command  to  his  legate  Petreius.  CatfllaaBnd 
his  men  fought  with  desperation,  and  were  slain  to  a  mail ; 
and  the  loss  on  the  part  of  the  victors  was  also  considerable. 
(690.) 

The  suppression  of  this  conspiracy  was  doubtless  tiie  most 
glorions  act  of  Cicero's  life ;  and  could  he  have  controlled 
his  vanity,  which  was  inordinate,  and  left  mcM'e  to  others 
the  task  of  praising  it,  his  fame  would  perhaps  be  pur^. 
Pompeius  declared  more  than  once  in  the  senate  that  the 
safety  of  the  state  was  due  to  Cicero,  and  that  he  had  validy 
been  entitled  to  claim  a  third  triumph  if  Cicero  had  not  pre- 
served a  republic  for  him  to  txiumph  in.  Craflsus  said  on 
one  occasion  l^t  he  was  indebted  to  Cicero  ibr  his  Mag 
now  a  senator,  a  citizen,  free,  and  alive;  and  tiiat  whenever 
he  looked  at  his  wife,  his  hou^e,  his  country^  he  beheld  his 
good  deedsv     L.  OeUius  declared  in  the  senate  that  he  de- 
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served  a  dvie  expwn ;  and  Cetta  had  a  auppUcation'^  decreed 
JuBtt, — QA  koaour  never  before  granted  to  a  gowned  citizen. 
Finally,  h^  waa  iityled  by  Q.  Catulus  the  first  of  the  senate, 
Father  oi  hb  Country;  and  several  of  the  senators,  even 
Cato  included,  joined  in  the  appellation ;  and  when,  on  going 
put  of  offiqe,  he  was  prevented  by  the  tribune  Metellus  Ne- 
pos  from  haranguing  the  people,  as  was  usual,  before  he  made 
oath  that  he  had  kept  the  laws,  he  swore  aloud  that  through 
him  alone  the  republic  and  the  city  had  been  saved;  and  ti^e 
whole  people  averred  that  he  had  sworn  the  truth. 

But  the  party  who  wished  the  subversion  of  the  state  per- 
sisted in  tjieir  efifort9  against  him.  The  same  Metellus,  urged 
oa  hy  CsesajT  it  is  said,  proposed  a  bill  to  recall  Fompeiua 
with  his  ajmy*  to  end  the  seditions  caused  by  the  attempt 
of  Catilina  and  the  tyranny  of  Cicero,  As  this  was  evi- 
dently directed  against  the  senate,  Cato  tried  at  first,  in  that 
aiu»embly,  to  sooth  Metellus,  reminding  him  of  the  aristocra- 
tio  feelings  always  shown  by  his  family;  but  when  he  found 
that  this  only  increased  hi9  insolence,  he  changed  his  tone, 
and  loudly  declared  that  while  he  lived  Pompeius  should  not 
bring  an  army  into  the  city;  and  he  pointed  out  to  the  se- 
mte  the  evident  danger  of  Uie  proposed  measure. 

When  the  day  of  voting  came,  Metellus  filled  the  Forum 
with  strangers,  gladiators,  and  slaves,  being  resolved  to  carry 
hii  blU  by  force,  Cato's  family  and  friends  were  under  great 
apprehension  for  him ;  but,  fixed  on  doing  his  duty,  when 
one  of  his  colleagues,  Q,  Minuciua,  came  and  called  him  up 
in  the  morning,  he  ro9e  and  set  out  for  the  Forum.  Seeing 
the  temple  of  Castor  occupied  by  gladiators,  while  Caesar 
and  Metellus  qat  on  the  Rostra,  he  cried,  '*  What  a  bold 
and  tii»id  tnan»  who  has  raUed  such  a  force  against  one  un- 
amied  man!"  He  tiien  advanced  to  the  Jlostra,  and  took 
his  seal  between  the  two  s  numbers  of  well-disposed  per* 
tons  in  the  crowd  cried  out  to  him  to  be  stout,  and  to  those 
itbout  them  to  stand  by  him  in  defence  of  their  freedom, 
MeteUue  tj^en  ord^ed  the  derk  to  read  out  the  bill ;  Cato 
iQrbode  him.  Metellus  took  it  himself,  and  began  to  read 
It ;  Cato  .snatched  it  from  him*  Metellus  then  began  to  re* 
p^t  it  from  memory  I  but  Minucius  put  his  hand  on  his 
inouth  and  stopped  it,  Metellus  then  ordered  his  gladiators 

*  The  suppHcaition  et  thanksgiving  (the  prolmble  origin  of  tlie  Te 
Deum  of  modern  times)  was  uBually  given  only  on  occasion  of  victories 
over  foreign  enemies  in  the  field* 
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to  act.  The  people  were  dispersed;  Cato  remained  alone ; 
he  was  assailed  with  sticks  and  stones ;  Lut  Miir6iia^  whom 
he  had  one  time  prosecuted^  threw  his  gown  over  hioi,  and 
brought  him  into  the  temple  of  Castor.  Metellua  then  di^-* 
missed  his  bandits,  and  was  proceeding  at  his  ease  to  pasa 
his  law,  when  the  opposite  party  rallied  and  drove  hinx  and 
his  partisans  away.  Cato  came  forth  and  encouraged  them, 
and  the  senate  met  and  passed  a  decree  for  the  consuls  to 
take  care  of  the  republic.  Metellus  having  assembled  the 
people,  and  uttered  a  tirade  against  the  tyranny  of  Cato  and 
the*conspiracy  against  Pompeius,  went  off  to  Asia  to  boast 
to  him  of  what  he  had  done.  The  senate  deprived  both, 
him  and  Caesar  of  their  offices :  the  latter  at  first  disre- 
garded the  decree,  and  sat  in  court  as  usual ;  but  finding 
that  force  was  about  to  be  employed  against  him,  he  dis- 
missed his  lictors  and  retired  to  his  house ;  and  when^  two 
days  after,  a  multitude  repaired  to  him  offering  to  re-in- 
state him  by  force,  he  declined  their  services.  This  con- 
duct, so  unexpected,  was  so  grateful  to  the  senate,  that 
they  sent  forthwith  to  thank  him,  and  rescinded  their  de- 
cree*. 

At  the  close  of  Caesar's  prsetorship,  the  rites  of  the  Bona 
Dea  were,  according  to  usage,  celebrated  by  the  women  in 
his  house.  At  this  festival  no  man  was  allowed  to  be  pre- 
sent; but  P.  Clodius,  the  brother-in-law  of  Lucullus,  a  man 
of  such  profligacy  of  morals  that  the  suspicion  of  incest 
with  his  own  sisters  was  so  strong  agsdnst  him  that  La- 
cullus  had  divorced  his  wife  on  account  of  it,  shrank  not 
from  polluting  the  mysteries.  He  was  violently  enamoured 
of  Caesar's  wife,  Pompeia ;  and  it  was  arranged  between 
them  that,  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  her  mother-in-law  Au- 
relia,  he  should  come  disguised  as  a  woman*  He  got  into 
the  house,  but  while  the  slave  who  was  the  confidant  was 
gone  to  inform  her  mistress,  he  went  roaming  about,  and 
meeting  one  of  Aurelia's  slaves  was  discovered  by  her. 
She  gave  the  alarm ;  he  was  found  in  his  hiding-place,  and 
turned  out  of  the  house.  The  affair  was  soon  known  to 
every  one.  The  senate  consulted  the  pontiffs,  and  on 
their  pronouncing  it  to  have  been  impiety,  the  new  consul, 
M.  Pupius  Piso  (691),  was  directed  to  bring  the  affair  before 
the  people.    Piso,  himself  a  man  of  indifferent  character, 

*  Suetoniusi  Jul.  Cses.  16, 
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and  tlie  creature  of  PompeiuSj  worked  underhand  against 
it.  Clodius  and  his  partisans  exerted  themselves  to  have  a 
good  body  of  the  rabble  in  readiness  to  disturb  the  voting. 
Hie  nobles,  seeing  how  it  would  be,  had  the  assembly  dis- 
missed ;  and  on  the  motion  of  Hortensius,  it  was  resolved 
that  the  praetor  and  the  usual  judges,  who  were  to  be  chosen 
by  lot,  should  try  the  matter.  Money  and  every  other  in- 
ducement was  now  to  be  employed  on  the  judges,  who  were 
mostly  embarrassed  and  profligate  men.  Crassus,  as  usual, 
was  most  liberal* ;  and  out  of  fifty-six,  thirty-one  acquitted 
Clodius.  The  judges  pretending  fear  had  asked  a  guard 
from  the  senate.  **  Were  you  afraid,"  said  Catulus  a  few  dayB 
after  to  one  of  them,  "  that  the  money  would  be  taken  from 
you?**  When  Clodius  in  the  senate  afterwards  said  to  Cicero, 
who  had  given  evidence  against  himf,  that  the  judges  had 
not  given  him  credit,  *'  Yes,"  replied  he,  "  twenty-five  did ; 
but  thirty-one  would  not  give  you  credit,  for  they  received 
the  money  beforehand," — so  notorious  was  the  manner  in 
which  the  verdict  had  been  obtained.  Caesar,  when  exa- 
mined on  the  trial,  though  his  mother  and  sister  had  given 
the  fullest  and  most  satisfactory  evidence,  denied  that  he 
had  found  anything  wrong.  He  had  however  divorced  his 
wife ;  and  on  being  asked  why  he  did  so,  as  he  declared  her 
to  be  innocent,  he  replied,  '*  Because  I  will  have  those  be- 
longing to  me  as  free  from  suspicion  as  from  crime {."  A 
very  specious  sentiment  certainly !  Caesar  however  had  no 
doubt  of  his  wife's  guilt,  but  he  wanted  to  secure  the  aid  of 
Clodius,  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  bold  villain,  for  his  future 
projects,  and  he  thought  the  purchase  worth  the  price. 

*  Cicero,  ad  Att  i.  15. 

f  Clodius  had  attempted  to  prove  an  aUhi,  by  bringing  people  to 
swear  that  he  had  been  at  Interamna,  sixty  miles  off,  at  the  time  he  was 
said  to  have  been  in  Cesar's  house;  but  Oioero  when  examined  de- 
clared that  he  had  been  with  him  at  Rome  that  very  morning.  Clodius 
never  forgave  him  for  not  having  perjured  hims?If« 

X  Suetonius,  Jul.  Cses.  74. 
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CHAPTER  Vin.* 

rOMFJUUa  AKD   LUCyi<l»U8,^-C<  JULIUS   OJ^SAB.— ^M.    UCZ- 

inua  OBA8SV6. — ^ic/poboius  cato. — v.  tui.i*zus  czcsbo. 

— HPOHFBIUS  AT  BOMS.— ^CONSULATB  OF  CJEt&AB. ^BXIXJE  OF 

CICBBO.-^BOBBBBT  of  THB  king  of  C YFBUS.— t-BKO A T«l>  OF 
CSXCBBO. — m»  CONDUCT  AFTBB  018  BBTUBIT. 

As  Catulus  died  about  this  time,  the  leadiitg  men  in  the 
Roman  state  were  LucuUus,  Pompeiufl,  Omar,  Crassus, 
Cato,  and  Cicero.  We  "will  now,  therefore,  sketoh  the 
previous  history  of  these  persons.  The  actions  of  the  first 
two  have  been  already  related.  Fbmpeius  now  only  aimed 
at  maintaining  a  virtual  supremacy  in  the  state :  he  was  no 
tyrant  by  nature ;  but  he  was  vain  and  covetous  of  feeBoe,  and 
fiading  himself  thwarted  and  opposed  in  the  senate,  he 
courted  the  favour  of  the  people.  Lucullus,  after  his  re- 
turn from  Asia,  took  little  share  in  public  afiairs ;  he  aban- 
doned himself  to  luxurious  enjoyments  to  such  an  excess 
as  to  have  made  his  name  proverbial.  His  luxury,  how- 
ever, was  of  a  to  more  refined  and  elegant  nature  than  was 
usual,  and  he  was  a  zealous  patron  and  cultivator  of  litera- 
ture. He  rarely  visited  the  senate  or  Forum,  and  only 
when  it  was  necessary  to  oppose  the  projects  of  Pompeius, 
with  whom  he  was  justly  incensed  for  hu  treatment  of  him 
in  Asia.     His  politics  were  at  all  times  aristocratic. 

C.  Julius  Ceesar,  of  an  ancient  patrician  family,  was  ne- 
phew  by  marriage  to  Marhis,  and  had  married  the  daughter 
of  Cinna,  whom,  when  ordered  by  Sulla,  he  refused  to  di- 
vorce. The  dictator  deprived  him  of  his  dignity  of  Flamen 
Dialis  (conferred  on  him  by  Marius  and  Cinna),  of  his  wife's 
portion,  and  his  gentile  rights  of  inheritance ;  and  only 
granted  his  life  to  the  prayers  of  the  Vestals,  and  of  his  re- 
lations iEmiHus  Mamercus  and  Aurelius  Cotta,  tiling 
them  at  the  same  time,  it  is  said,  that  he  would  one  time 
be  the  destruction  of  the  aristocratic  party,  for  that  Hiere 
were  many  Marii  in  him.  Cdesar  retired  to  Asia,  and  his 
enemies  always  asserted  that  at  this  time  he  prostituted 
himself  to  Nicom^des,  king  of  Bithynia*  On  the  death  of 
Sulla  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  prosecuted  Comdius  Do- 
labella  for  extortion  in  Greece ;  but  failing  to  convict  him, 

♦  Appian,  B.C.O.  8—16.       Dion,  xxxviii.  1— -30,  xxziz.  6 — 11,  17 
—23.     Plut.  Cicero,  CatOyCiesar  and  PompeitiB.    - 


he  retired  to  Bhod^  to  attend  the  lectures  of  the  rbetori* 
oian  Molo,  On  bis  wi^y  he  wa«  t/eikm  by  pirates,  and  while 
detained  by  them,  waiting  for  his  ransom,  he  used,  apparently 
in  jest,  to  threaten  that  be  would  yet  crucify  them ;  but 
when  at  Hberty,  he  collected  a  fleet,  attacked  tiiem,  and  did 
as  he  had  threatened.  When  he  came  back  to  Rome  he 
was  chosen  by  the  people  one  of  the  military  tribunes,  and 
he  w^  active  in  aifSng  Pompeius  and  Crassus  in  restoring 
their  powers  to  the  tribunes  of  the  peojdct  His  wife  Cor« 
nelia  being  now  dead,  he  espoused  Pompeia  the  niece  of 
Sulla.  He  then  (686)  went  as  quaestor  with  Antistius  Vq- 
tUJi  to  Ulterior  Spain;  but  finding  no  occupation  there  for 
his  ambitious  spirit,  be  obtained  leave  to  return  to  Home. 
He  tried  to  evcite  the  Latin  colonies  who  lyere  claiming 
the  civic  franchise,  but  finding  that  the  legions  destined  for 
CiluH^  were  detained  on  account  of  it,  he  gave  up  this 
j^jeqt.  He  soon  after  (687)  fell  under  %  stroi^  suspicion 
of  being  concerned  with  Crassus,  Catilina,  Piso,  ^d  others 
to  lourder  ^  part  of  the  senate ;  Crassus,  it  is  said,  was 
tb^  to  be  dictator,  wd  Caesar  his  master  of  the  horse, 
Qcajisus  however  lost  courage,  and  the  attempt  was  not 
made.  Piso  being  sent  to  Spain,  Caesar,  it  is  added,  planned 
1^  simultaneous  rising  with  him;  but  the  death  of  Piso  pre- 
vented its  execution.  Caesar  was  aedile  this  year,  and  he 
^itertained  the  people  with  all  kinds  of  shows  at  an  enor- 
mous expi^se ;  and  as  a  means  of  repairing  his  fortune 
he  sought  £gypt  as  his  province,  where  the  people  of 
Alexandria  had  expelled  their  king;  but  the  nobility  op« 
posed,  and  to  spite  them  he  replaced  on  the  Capitol  the 
statues  and  the  Cimbric  trophies  of  Manus,  which  Sulla  had 
revaoved :  he  also  had  prosecuted  en  murderers  those  who 
had  received  money  out  of  the  treasury  for  bringing  the 
beads  of  the  proscribed;  and  he  excited  T,  Labi^nus  to 
prosecute  C,  Rabiriuus  for  the  murder  of  L,  Satuminus, 
who  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  the  senate  thirty-seven 
years  b^fc^e»  Q.  Catulus,  observing  these  proceedings,  ex- 
cbwuppued,  *'  Cms^  assailii  the  constitution  now  with  engine, 
not  fay  mm&"  On  the  death  (rf  the  chief  pontiff  Me- 
tettus  Piuji  {&88),  Caesar  stood  for  the  office  against  Q. 
CatuluA  wi  Serviluis  Isauricus,  two  of  the  first  men  in 
the  state,  relying  on  the  power  of  bis  money;  for  he  had 
bribed  to  ^ch  m  extent,  and  wa«  thereby  so  immersed  in 
debt,  titti^  wl^en  tslfj^  kvip  ^  ^  Wfi&n^  m  tbe  day  of 
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eleetiaa*  he  said  to  her,  '*  Mother,  you  will  see  yonr  Bon 
today  chief  pontiff  or  an  exile."  He  was  elected :  having 
had  more  yotea  ia  his  competitors'  own  tribes  ihaea  tiiey 
had  altogether.  He  was  prsotor-eket  at  the  time  of  Oati- 
llna's  conspiracy,  and  we  ha^e  seen  hu  conduct  oa'  Uiat 
oocaMon  and  his  union  with  Metellus  Nepos.  On  the  ex- 
piration of  his  office  he  was  appointed  proprsstor  ia  Spain  ; 
but  his  creditors  would  not  let  him  go,  till  Crassus,  who 
knew  how  useful  he  might  be  to  him,  satisfied  the  moat 
argent,  and  gave  security  to  the  amount  of  eight  hundred 
and  thirty  talents  to  the  others. 

M.  licinius  Crassus  was  a  man  of  considerablie  talent 
and  eloquence,  but  of  insatiable  avarice.  In  the  time  of 
Sulla  he  obtained  by  gift  or  purchase  at  low  rates  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  the  property  of  the  proscribed,  and  he 
used  every  means  to  augment  his  wealth.  He  courted  the 
people  with  entertainiQents ;  he  lent  money  to  his  fiiexuk 
without  interest,  and  to  others  on  interest ;  and  by  these 
means  had  such  a  number  of  persons  under  his  influence, 
that  he  had  considerable  power  in  the  state.  His  eloquence 
gave  him  great  advantage  as  an  advocate,  and  he  usually 
undertook  the  defence  of  those  accused  of  crimes.  C^ssus 
had  not  the  great  talents  of  Cassar,  but  his  private  character 
was  much  purer. 

M.  Porcius  Gato,  a  descendant  of  the  celebrated  censor, 
was  like  him  a  rigid  maintainer  of  the  old  Roman  man- 
ners. His  life  was  stainless,  his  morals  austere ;  but  he  was 
not  totally  exempt  from  the  vanity  which  seemed  inherent 
in  his  family.  Having  served  as  a  military  tribune  in 
Macedonia,  and  made  a  tour  through  Asia,  he  returned  to 
Rome,  and  devoted  himself  to  public  afiiairs.  He  was  first 
appointed  to  the  quaestorship,  and  (what  was,  it  seems,  very 
unusual  at  the  time,)  before  he  entered  on  the  duties  of  his 
office  he  made  himself  master  of  the  laws  and  rules  be- 
longing to  it.  The  clerks,  who  heretofore  had  done  all  the 
business  as  they  pleased  under  -^e  name  of  the  igncnant 
young  noblemen  whowereappointedto  the  office,  nowfoand 
matters  quite  altered ;  they  attempted  to  thwart  him,  but  he 
turned  some  of  them  out,  and  soon  reduced  tbenk  to  order. 
He  brought  the  treasury  into  a  more  flourislung  state  than 
it  had  been  for  some  time.  He  made  those  who  Imd  re« 
ceived  from  SuUa  the  50,000  sesterces  for  the  murder 
of  the  proscribed  refond>  as  possessing  the  pi^blic  money 
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mila^pfuily;  and  tiief  were  tiien  prolBeeixtdd  tcfr  tiie  murders 
they  had  committed.  Cato  never  was  absent  from  a  sitting 
of  tilie  senate  or  an  assembly  of  the  people;  he  was  the  first 
to  enter,  the  last  to  leave,  the  senate-house :  in  the  h^tervah 
of  business  he  drew  fais  cloak  before  his  face  and  read, 
having  a  book  always  with  him.  Wh^i  his  friends,  in  the 
year  689,  urged  him  to  stand  for  the  tribanate,  he  declined, 
and  redr^  to  his  estate  in  Lucania ;  but  on  his  road  meet- 
ing  the  train  of  Metellus  Nepos,  who  was  going  with  Fbm- 
peius*  approbation  to  sue  for  the  office,  he  paused,  and 
having  reflected  on  the  evil  Metellus  might  do  if  not  vigo- 
rously opposed,  he  returned,  offered  himself  as  a  candidate, 
and  being  elected  acted  as  we  have  seen  above.  Cicero 
objected  to  Cato  that  he  did  not,  like  himself,  bend  to  cir- 
cumstances, speaking,  is  he  terms  it,  as  if  he  were  in  Plato^s 
Republic  and  not  in  the  dregs  of  Romulus;  and  his  obser- 
vation is  just;  but  it  is  this  very  thing  that  gives  such  dig- 
nity to  Cato's  character :  as  for  the  republic,  it  was  already 
past  redemption. 

M.  TuUius  Cicero  was  a  native  of  Arpinum  in  the  Vol> 
sdan  country,  where  his  famUy  had  been  connected  with 
tiiat  of  Marius.  His  superior  talents  early  displayed  them- 
selves, and  were  sedulously  cultured;  and  though  of  rather 
a  timid  character,  he  ventured  to  plead  the  cause  of  Sex. 
Roscius,  who  was  unjustly  prosecuted  for  parricide  by  Sulla's 
freedmanChrysogonus  and  his  agents,  when  they  had  robbed 
him  of  his  property.  Though  he  succeeded,  Sulla  testified 
no  enmity  toward  him;  he  however  some  time  after  went  to 
Greece  for  the  sake  of  study,  and  of  hearing  the  lectures 
of  the  most  distinguished  teachers  of  rhetoric.  After  his 
return  he  was  appointed  (677)  frumentary  quaestor  for  Sicily, 
and  in  this  office  he  exhibited  that  spirit  of  humanity  and 
justice  which  always  distinguished  him.  In  682,  when 
Pompeius  and  Crassus  were  consuls,  Cicero,  then  sedile- 
eleot,  appeared  as  the  prosecutor  of  the  notorious  C. 
Verres  for  robbery  and  extortkm  in  Sicily.  He  was  chosen 
prsBkoT  for  t^  year  686.  It  wcuM  appear  that  as  the 
haughty  iiobility  looked  down  on  him  as  being  a  new  man, 
he  now  chiefly  sought  the  fwnAxt  of  the  people  and  of  Pom- 
peius; fbr  Ti^e  in  office  he  strenuously  supported  the  Ma- 
nilian  law,  which  was  certainly  not  a  constitutional  measure. 
The  danger  caused  by  Catilina  however  dreiv  Cicero  and 
the  aiistocmoy  doseiy  together ;  thay  raised  him  to  his  glo- 
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nooft  ooBflvhte^aBd  he  «?ar  after  ocMOt^^ 
eupposter. 

PompmM  on  faia  rttam  from  Asia  tboiid  Ins  partf  m  the 
acnate  not  to  strong  as  hitheito ;  LaouUus  andMeteUtta  Ore«- 
tieus  wtn  boUk  hostile  to  him,  Crassns  bore  him  the  iM 
gradge^Gioero  had  somewhat  cooled  in  his  aidoor.  Thefirat 
Tequcat  which  he  had  made,  namely  to  have  the  ccmsider 
elections  for  691  deferred  till  he  should  anive  to  oanmss  for 
his  ftiend  Piso,  was  refused,  Cato  oj^sing  it  as  nnecmsti* 
tiitional.  Fiso  however  was  elected;  but  he  does  Qot  appear 
to  have  quite  answered  Pompeius'  purpose,  being  peiteps 
impeded  by  his  colleague  M.VoleriusMessftla.  At  the  next 
election  Pompeius  (Piso  being  his  agent,)  aetually  bought 
the  consulate  for  his  creature  Afranius,  paying  the  tribes  so 
mnidi  apiece  for  their  votes*.    Even  this  did  not  anewer, 
as  Afranius  was  a  man  of  little  aocoont,  and  his  ooUeagae 
Q.  Metellus  Celer  was  personally  hostile  to  Poo^peius  lar 
having  divorced  his  sister  Mucia.     What  Pompeins  ehiefly 
wanted  to  accomplish  was,  to  get  lands  for  his  soldiers,  and 
to  have  all  his  acts  in  Asia  conJSinned  in  the  mass  by  the 
senate ;  but  LucuUus  and  his  partyinsisted,  with  reason,  that 
they  should  be  gone  through  separately,  and  confinned  or 
not  according  to  their  merits.    At  Pompeius-  desire  the 
tribune  L.  flavins  moved  an  agrarian  law,  and  to  gain  the 
people  they  were  joined  in  it  with  the  sdbdiera.     Gioero, 
having  proposed  amendments  for  the  security  of  private 
prcqierty,  and  for  the  purchase  of  the  lands  to  be  divided 
out  of  the  new  revenues  of  the  state,  supported  the  bili, 
wishing  to  oblige  Pompeius,  and  expecting  that  it  would 
help  to  remove  the  ral)ble  £rom  the  city  f.    But  tfass  senate 
was  strongly  opposed  to  it :  the  tribune  on  his  side  was 
violent;  he  cast  the  consul  Metellus  into  prison,  and  when 
Metellus  summoned  the  senate  thither^  Ebvias  placed  his 
Q&cial  seat  in  the  door  and  told  them  they  must  make 
their  way  through  the  wall.    Pompeius  however  through 
^ame,  and  fear  of  disgusting  tiie  people,  ordered  ham  to 
rise  and  leave  the  passage  free.    The  bill  appears  to  ha;ve 
been  then  given  up, 

Osesur,  who  by  esipeditions  against  the  liusttaniaiw  had, 
as  he  considered,  gotten  auffieteat  materials  fof  a  triumph, 
and  was  anxious  to  obtain  the  consulate,  hastened  hinne 
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vbeA  the  time  cf  liie  eteetions  was  at  hind.  Aa  tiiere  was 
no  room  for  delay,  he  applied  to  the  senate  for  penmflslon 
to  eater  the  eity  before  his  triumph  in  order  to  canvass  the 
people;  bnt  Cato  and  his  friends  opposing,  it  vras  reiiised. 
CsBsar,  who  was  not  a  man  to  sacrifice  tiie  snbstance  for 
the  show,  gave  up  the  triumph;  and  entering  the  citj 
fonaed  a  coalition  with  L.  Luccdus,  a  man  of  wealth  who 
was  also  a  candidate,  of  which  the  terms  were  that  Lac<* 
oeius  should  distribute  money  in  his  own  and  Caesar's  name 
conjointly,  and  Caesar  in  like  manner  give  him  a  share  in  his 
influence.  The  nobles,  when  they  saw  this  coalition,  re- 
solved to  give  all  their  influence  to  M.  Oalpumius  Bibulus, 
the  other  candidate,  and,  with  even  Cato's  consent,  autho- 
rised him  to  offer  as  high  as  Lucceius,  engaging  to  raise 
the  money  among  them.  Bibulus  therefore  was  elected 
with  Ceesar,  whose  daring  projects  the  senate  thus  hoped 
to  restrain. 

Caesar,  who  well  knew  the  character  of  Fompeius,  re- 
solved to  make  him  and  Crassus  the  ladder  of  his  ambition. 
He  represented  to  them  how  absurd  their  jealousy  and  en- 
mity was,  which  only  gave  importance  to  such  people  as 
Oato  and  Cicero ;  whereas  if  Ihey  three  were  united  they 
might  command  the  state.  They  saw  the  truth  of  what 
he  said,  and  each  blinded  by  his  vanity  and  ambition,  ex- 
pecting to  derive  the  greatest  advantage  from  it,  agreed  to 
the  coalition,  and  thus  was  formed  a  Triumvirate,  bound  by 
a  secret  pledge  that  nothing  displeasing  to  any  one  of  them 
should  be  allowed  to  pass. 

As  soon  as  he  entered  on  his  office  Caesar  introduced  an 
agrarian  law  for  dividing  all  the  public  land  (except  in  Cam- 
pania) among  Pompeius'  soldiers  and  the  poorer  citizens ; 
purchasing  it  however  from  the  present  possessors,  and  ap- 
pointing twenty  commissioners  to  carry  the  law  into  effect, 
among  whom  were  to  be  Pompeius  and  Crassus.  This  law, 
to  ^i^ich  they  could  make  no  objection,  was  highly  dis- 
pleasing to  the  adverse  party  ki  the  senate,  who  suspected 
OflBsar's  ulterior  designs,  and  Cato  declared  strongly  against 
any  change.  Caesar  menaced  to  drag  him  off  to  prison ;  he 
professed  hinaelf  ready  to  go  that  instant,  and  several  rose 
to  follow  him.  Caesar  ^en  grew  ashamed  and  desisted, 
but  he  dismissed  the  senate,  telMng  them  he  would  bring 
the  matter  at  once  before  the  people ;  and  he  called  the 
senate  together  no  longer  during  his  consulate. 
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He  then  laid  his  bill  before  tiie  people,  to  "vASch  he  bad 
added  a  clauBe  for  dividing  the  lands  of  Campania^  in  lots 
of  ten  iugers,  among  20,000  poor  citizens  mth  tiiree  or 
more  cnildren*;  and  wishing  to  have  some  dP  tiie  prin- 
cipal persons  to  express  their  approbation  of  it,  he  £xst 
addressed  his  colleague,  but  Bibulus  declared  himself  ad- 
verse to  innovation ;  he  then  affected  to  entreat  him,  ask- 
ing the  people  to  join  with  him,  as  if  Bibulus  vnshed  they 
might  have  it;  "  Then,"  cried  Bibulus,  "  you  shall  not 
have  it  this  year  even  if  you  all  will  it,"  and  went  away; 
Csesar,  expecting  a  similar  refasal  from  the  other  magi- 
strates, maide  no  application  to  them,  but  bringing  forwaiid 
Pompeius  and  Crassus  desired  them  to  say  what  they 
thought  of  the  law.    Pompeius  then  spoke  highly  in  favour 
of  it,  and  on  Caesar  and  the  people  asking  him  if  he  woidd 
support  them  against  those  whb  opposed  it,  he  cried,  elate 
with  this  proof  of  his  importance,  '*  If  any  man  dares  to 
draw  a  sword  I  will  raise  a  buckler!"     Crassus  also  ex- 
pressed his  approbation,  and  as  the  coalition  was  a  secret^ 
the  example  of  these  two  leading  men  induced  many  others 
to  give  their  consent  and  support  to  the  law.     Bibulus  how- 
ever was  still  firm,  and  he  was  supported  by  three  of  tke 
tribunes;  and,  as  a  means  of  impeding  the  law,  he  declared 
all  the  remaining  days  of  the  year  nefasH,  or  holydays. 
When  Csesar,  regardless  of  his  proclamations,  fixed  a  day 
for  passing  the  law,  Bibulus  and  his  friends  came  to  the 
temple  of  Castor,  whence  he  was  haranguing  the  people, 
and  attempted  to  oppose  him;  but  he  was  pushed  down,  a 
basket  of  dung  was  flung  upon  him,  his  ]ictorB>*  fasces  were 
broken,  his  friends  (among  whom  were  Cato  and  the  tri- 
bunes,) beaten  and  wounded,  and  so  the  law  was  passed. 
Bibulus  henceforth  did  not  quit  his  house,  whence  he  con- 
tinually issued  edicts  declaring  all  that  was  done  on  the 
nefast  days  to  be  unlawful.    'ITie  tribune  Vatinius,  one  of 
Caesar's  creatures,  even  attempted  to  drag  him  to  prison, 
but  W9»  i^pposed  by  his  €oUeBgues# 

The  senate  were  Tequired  to  swear  totMs  l»w,  aafiir* 
merly  to  tiiat  of  Sistturnifius.  Metellus,  Cato,  and  Cato'b 
imitator  Favonius  at  first  declared  loudly  that  they  wotQd 
not  do  so;  but  having,  the  f at$  of  Numidicus  before  their 

*  Cicero  (ad  Att  li.  10)  highlv  disapproved  of  this.  He  however  ex- 
pected that  as  the  land  would  ^eld  but  i5000  iQts  the  people  would  be 
discontented.  .       ' 
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eyesi,  ^i  kiu¥vriiigi  the^inufalily.  of  oppoBilioi^  tbey,yiel4^d 
to  the  remonstrances  of  their  friends. 

Having  thus  gained  the  people  Caesar  proceeded  to  se- 
cure the  knights,  and  here  Cato's  Utopian  policy  edded  him.. , 
This  most  influential  body  thinking,  or  pretending,  that  they' 
had  taken  the  tolls  at  too  high  a  rate,  had  applied  to  the 
senate  for  a  reduction,  but  Cato  insisted  on  keeping  them 
to  their  bargain.  Csesarmthout  heeding  him  or  the  senate 
.seduced  them  at  once  a  third,  and  thus  this  self-interested 
body  was  detached  from  the  party  of  the  aristocracy,  and 
all  Cicero's  work  undone.  Csesar  now  found  himself  strong 
enough  to  keep  his  promise  to  Pompeius,  all  whose  acts  in 
Asia  were  confirmed  by  the  people*. 

The  triumvirate,  or  rather  Csesar,  was  extremely  anxious. 
to  gain  Cicero  over  to  their  side,  on  account  of  the  influ- 
ence which  he  possessed.  But  though  he  had  a  great  per- 
sonal regard  for  Pompeius  he  rejected  all  their  overtures. 
Caesar  then  resolved  to  make  him  feel  his  resentment,  and 
the  best  mode  seemed  to  be  to  let  Clodius  loose  at  him. 
Tbis  profligate  had  long  been  trying  to  become  a  tribune  of 
the  people,  but  for  that  purpose  it  was  necessary  he  should 
be  a  plebeian,  which  could  only  be  effected  by  adoption. 
His  first  efforts  were  unavailing;  but  when  Cicero,  in  defend- 
ing his  former  colleague  Antonius,  took  occasion  to  make 
some  reflections  on  the  present  condition  of  the  common* 
wealth,  Caesar  to  punish  him  had  the  law  for  Clodius*  adop- 
tion passed  at  once,  Pompeius  degrading  himself  by  acting 
as  augur  on  the  occasion,  in  which  all  the  laws  and  rules  on 
the  subject  were  violatedf. 

Some  time  after,  one  Vettius,  who  had  been  one  of  Ci- 
cero's informers  in  the  affair  of  Catilina,  being  suborned  it 
is  said  by  Caesar,  declared  that  several  young  noblemen  had 
entered^to  a  plot,  in  which  he  partook,  to  murder  Pompeius ; 
and  he  named  Paulus,  who  was  then  actually  in  Macedonia, 
as  the  head  of  it.    The  senate  ordered  him  to  prison ;  next 

*  It  was  probably  on  this  oceadoD  that  Csesar  so.terrified.Lncuiius  bjr 
fake  aceusationa  that  he  thisew  bimself  »|  his  feot  >  *3iiet.  Jul.  Css.  20. 

f  To  make  an  adoption  legal)  it  was  necessary  that  the  adopter  should 
be  older  than  the  adopted,  have  no  children  and  be  incapable  of  having 
any,  and  that  there  should  be  no  collusion  in  the  afl&ir ;  all  of  which  should 
be  proved  before  a  college  of  the  priests.  Now-Fonteius,  who  adopted 
Clodius,  was  not  twenty,  while  his  adopted  son  was  thirty-five :  he  had 
moreover  a  wife  and  children,  and  the  priests  were  never  consulted. 
How  this  transaction  most  make  one  hate  Ceesar  and  despise  Pompeius  f 
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day  Onsw  produeed  him  on  the  Roatni,  vhen  ho  anutted 
aome  whom  he  had  named  to  the  Benato,  and  added  othei8« 
among  whom  were  Lucullus  and  Gioero's  son-in-law  Fi&o, 
and  lunted  at  Cicero  himself.  Vettiiu  was  taken  back  to 
prison*  where  he  was  privately  murdered  by  his  accom<^ 
plicea,  as  Caasar  said***— by  Caesar  himself,  according  to 
othersf. 

The  senate,  to  render  Csesar  as  innoxious  as  possible,  had, 
in  ri^^t  of  the  S^npronian  law*  assigned  the  woods  and 
roads  as  the  provinces  of  the  consuls  on  the  expiration  cX 
their  office.  But  Cesar  had  no  idea  of  being  foiled  thus ; 
and  his  creature  the  tribune  Vatinius  had  a  law  passed  by 
the  people,  giving  him  the  province  of  Cisalpine  Quxd  and 
Ulyricum*  with  t&ee  legions,  for  five  3rear8;  and  when  on 
the  death  of  Metellus  Celer  he  expressed  a  wish  to  have 
Transalpine  Gaul  added*  the  senate*  as  he  would  otherwise 
have  applied  to  the  people*  granted  it  to  him  with  another 
legion.  In  order  to  draw  the  ties  more  closely  between 
himself  and  Pompeius,  he  gave  him  in  marriage  his  lovely 
and  amiable  daughter  Juliia,  and  he  himself  married  the 
daughter  of  L.  Calpumius  Piso*  whom*  with  A«  Gabinius*  a 
creature  of  Pompeius*  the  triumvirs  had  destined  for  the 
consulate  of  the  following  year.  They  also  secured  the 
tribunate  for  Cbdius ;  and  tiius  terminated  the  memorable 
consulate  of  Caesar  and  Bibulus. 

Clodius  lost  no  time  in  preparing  for  lus  attack  on  Cicero* 
He  first  secured  the  consuls*  who  were  distressed  and  ]^ro« 
fligate  men*  by  engaging  to  get  Macedonia  and  Aduua  for 
Piso  as  his  province*  and  Syria  for  Ghbiniua.  llien*  to 
win  the  people*  he  proposed  a  law  for  distributing  com  to 
them  gratis ;  by  another  law  he  re^establiBhed  the  dubs  and 
unionst*  which  the  senate  had  suppressed,  and  formed  new 
<mes  out  of  the  dreigs  of  the  people  and  even  of  the  slaves  9 
by  a  third  law  he  prohibited  any  one  from  watehing  the 
heavens  on  assembly-days$ ;  and  by  a  fourth  he  forbade  the 

•  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  12.  f  Suet  Jul.  Cbbs.  80. 

%  These  sodalitdtes  were,  like  the  Greek  iraipelait  employed  fiifr  no- 
nticftl  purposes,  though  they  were  ostenftihly  merely  elubs  i>t  meeaiig 
tmd  celebrating  certain  religious  feativals.  A»  mch  are  hostile  to  the 
interests  of  an  aristocracy,  the  senate  had  frequently  suppressed  themj 
they  proved*  as  we  shall  see,  a  powerful  engine  in  the  hands  of  Clodius* 
and  helped  ably  to  overthrow  the  constitution. 
^  §  Because  thunder,  &e.  would  cause  the  assembiv  to  be  put  of*  and 
hy  thu  raeana  bad  m^asurea  had  often  been  stopped. 


censors  to  note  any  senator  unless  he  Mras  aocosed  before 
them,  and  that  they  both  agreed.  Havuig  thus,  as  he 
thought,  secured  the  favour  of  the  consuls  and  the  people, 
and  having  a  sufficient  number  of  ruffians  from  the  clubs 
and  unions  at  his  devotion,  he  proposed  a  bill  interdicting 
from  fire  and  water  any  person  who,  without  sentence  of 
the  peo][de,  had  or  should  put  any  citizen  to  death,  Ciceroi 
who,  though  he  was  not  named,  knew  that  he  was  aimed 
at,  was  so  foolish  and  cowardly  as  to  change  his  raiment, 
(a  thing  he  afterwards  justly  regretted,)  and  go  about  sup* 
plicating  the  people  according  to  custom,  as  if  he  were 
actually  accused;  but  Clodius  and  his  ruffians  met  him 
in  all  the  streets,  threw  dirt  and  stones  at  him,  and  im* 
peded  his  supplications :  the  knights,  the  young  men,  and 
numbers  of  others,  with  young  Crassus  at  their  head| 
changed  their,  habits  with  him,  and  protected  him.  They 
assembled  on  the  Capitol,  and  sent  some  of  the  most 
respectable  of  thdr  body  on  his  behalf  to  the  consuls  and 
the  senate,  who  were  in  the  temple  of  Concord ;  but  Oabi* 
xdvLB  would  not  let  them  come  near  the  senate,  and  Clodius 
had  them  beaten  by  his  ruffians.  On  the  proposal  of  the 
tribune  L.  Ninius,  the  senate  decreed  that  they  should 
change  their  raiment  as  in  a  public  calamity ;  but  Gabinius 
forbade  it,  and  Clodius  was  at  hand  with  Ins  cutthroats,  so 
that  many  of  them  tore  their  clothes,  and  rushed  out  of 
the  temple  with  loud  cries,  Fompeius  had  told  Cicero  not 
to  fear,  and  repeatedly  promised  him  his  aid;  and  Csesap, 
whose  design  was  to  humble  him,  had  offered  to  appoint 
him  his  legate,  to  give  him  an  excuse  for  absenting  himself 
from  the  city ;  but  Cicero  suspecting  his  object  in  so  doing 
and  thinking  it  derogatory  to  him,  had  refused  it.  He  now 
found  that  Fompeius  had  been  deceiving  him,  for  he  kept 
out  of  the  way  lest  he  should  be  called  on  to  perform  Us 
promises.  Sooner,  as  he  says,  than  be  the  cause  of  civil 
tumult  and  bloodshed,  he  retired  by  night  from  the  citf 
which  but  five  years  before  he  had  saved  froin  the  associii^tes 
of  tbofse  who  pow  ea^pelled  him<  Caesar,  who  had  remained 
in  the  suburbs  waiting  for  the  effect  Qf  Clodius'  measures^ 
then  set  out  for  his  province^  When  Clodiua  found  tbat 
Cicero  was  gone,  he  had  a  bUl  passed  interdicting  him  from 
ixe  and  water,  and  outlawing  any'person  living  within  400 
miles  of  Italy  who  should  entertain  him.  He  burned  and 
destroyed  his  difierent  villas  and  his  houi9e  on  the  Faktinet 
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on  tbe  flite  of  \rbieh  he  built  a  temple  to  loBcrty !  His 
goods  were  put  up  to  auction;  but  as  no  one  would  bid  for 
thenu  the  oonanls  took  poeeessdon  of  them  for  themselves. 

Cicero,  it  is  much  to  be  lamented^  bore  his  exile  with  far 
leiM  equanimity  l^an  coujd  have  been  wished  by  t^e  ad- 
mirers of  his  really  noble  character;  his  extant  letters  are 
fiUed  with  the  most  unmanly  complaints,  and  he  justly  drew 
oa  himself  the  derision  of  his  enemies.  But  his  was  not 
one  of  tiiose  characters  which,  based  on  the  high  conscious- 
ness of  worth,  derive  all  their  support  and  consolation  &om 
wittun;  it  could  only  unfold  its  bloom  and  display  its 
sitrengtfi  beneath  the  fostering  sun  of  public  favour  and 
applause,  and  Cicero  was  great  nowhere  but  at  Romte.  It 
was  his  first  intention  to  go  to  Sicily,  but  tiie  praetor  of  that 
ialand,  C.  Virgilius,  who  had  been  his  intimate  friend^  wrote 
desiring  him  not  to  enter  it.  He  then  passed  over  to  Greece, 
where  he  was  received  with  the  most  distinguished  honours, 
and  finally  fixed  his  residenceln  Macedonia,  where  the  quse- 
stor  Cn.  Plancius  showed  him  every  attention. 

Having  driven  Cicero  away,  Clodius  next  proceeded  to 
remove  Cato,  that  he  might  not  be  on  the  spot  to  impede 
his  measures.  And  he  proposed  at  the  same  time  to  gratify 
an  cdd  grudge  against  the  king  of  Cyprus,  the  brother  of 
the  king  of  £g3rpt;  for  when  Clodius  was  in  Asia  he  chanced 
to  be  taken  by  the  pirates,  and  having  no  money  he  ap- 
plied to  the  king  of  Cyprus,  on  whom  he  certainly  had  no 
claibD*  The  king,  who  was  a  miser,  sent  him  only  two 
talents,  and  l^e  pirates  sent  the  paltry  sum  back,  and  set 
Clodius  at  liberty  without  ransom.  Clodius  kept  this  con- 
duct in  hk  mind ;  and  just  as*he  entered  on  his  tribunate, 
the  Cypriotes  happening  to  send  to  Rome  to  complain  of 
their  king,  he  had  a  bill  passed  to  reduce  Cyprus  to  the 
form  of  a  province,  and  to  sell  the  king*s  private  property: 
he  added  in  the  bill,  that  this  province  should  be  committed 
to  Cato  as  quastor,  with  praetorian  power,  who  (to  keep 
him'tiie  looager  away  from  Rome)  was  also  dii^ected  to.  go 
to  Bytantioim,  and  restore  the  exiles  who  had  been  driven 
thenee  for  tteir  crimes^  Cato,  we  are  assured,  undertook 
this  nost  ini^tous  oomndssion  against  his  will*';  he  exe- 
cuted it,  however^  most  punctually.    He  went  to  Rhodeis, 

>  i. 

*  A  Roman  was  not  at  liberty  to  refuse  A  chaxge  conunit^^  to  him 
bythestetet       -^    -  '    ^  ' 


■t^». 
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whence  be  sent  one  of  Ub  friends  oamed  Canidins  to  Cy- 
prus, to  desire  the  king  to  resign  quietly,  o£Fenng  him  ttie 
priesthood  of  the  Faphian  goddess.  Ptolemffius  howem' 
preferred  death  to  degradation,  and  he  took  poison.  Cfttd 
then,  not  trusting  Canidiua,  sent  his  nephew,  M.  Junius 
Brutus,  to  look  after  the  property,  and  went  himaclf  to  By- 
zantium, where  he  effectedhis  object  without  any  diffic^ty;' 
He  then  proceeded  to  Cyprus  to  sell  the  late  king's  pro.^ 
perty;  and  being  resolred  to  make  this  a  model-sale,  ht 
attended  the  auction  constantly  himself,  saw  that  every 
article  was  sold  to  the  best  advantage,  and  even  offend^ 
his  friends  by  not  allowing  them  to  get  bargains.  Hethnt 
got  together  a  sum  of  7000  talents,  which  he  made  np  in 
vessels  contaioing  2  talents  500  drachmas  each,  to  which 
he  attached  a  cord  and  cork,  that  they  roight  float  in  case 
of  shipwreck.  He  also  had  two  separate  accounts  of  the 
sale  drawn  out,  one  of  which  he  kept,  and  the  other  he 
committed  to  one  of  his  jreedmen,  but  both  hi^pened  to  be 
lost,  and  be  had  not  the  gratification  of  proving  his  alrility 
of  making  the  most  of  a  property. 

When  the  news  that  Cato  had  entered  the  Tiber  with  the 
money  reached  Rome,  priests  and  magistrates,  senate  and 
people,  poured  out  to  receive  bim ;  but  though  the  consuls 
and  prsetors  were  among  them,  Cato  would  not  quit  his' 
charge  till  he  had  brought  his  vessel  up  to  the  quay.  The  ■ 
people  were  amazed  at  the  quantity  of  the  wealth,  and  the 
senate  voted  a  pnetorship  to  Cato,  though  he  was  undef 
the  legal  age,  and  permission  to  appear  at  the  games  in  a 
prtBtexta,  of  which  however  |he  took  no  advantage.  No 
one  thought  of  the  iniquity  of  the  whole  proceeding;  and 
when  Cicero,  after  his  return,  wished  to  annid  all  ^e  acts 
of  Clodius'  tribunate,  Cato  opposed  him,  and  this  caused  a 
coolness  between  them  for  some  lime. 

Cicero  had  been  gone  but  two  months  when  his  friend 
Ninius,  'Is  colleagues,  made  a  mb- 

tion  in  The  whole  house  agreed 

to  it,  ibunea  interpoaed.     Pom- 

pous, h:  disposed  to  Join  in  msOo- 

ring  hi  was  gone  past  his  endu- 

rance, m -got  into 'hia  hands  the 

young '  3  had  given  in  charge  to 

the  prK  ^     mised  Mir  bis  liberty  for  a 

Ito^  sum  of  money;  and  when  Pompeios  demanded  lum,  be 
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put  him  on  board  a  flhip  bound  fet  Asia.  A  storin  haviag 
driven  the  vessel  into  Antiiun,  Flavins  xvent  with  an  armed 
fbree  to  seise  the  prince,  but  Clodios  met  him  on  the  Ap- 
pian  Road,  and,  after  an  engagement  in  which  several  were 
ahun  on  bol^  sides,  drove  him  off.  While  Pbmpmis  was 
brooding  over  this  insult,  one  of  Clodhis'  slaves  wbb  seiseed 
at  the  door  of  the  senate-house  with  a  dagger,  which  h« 
said  his  master  had  ^ven  him  that  he  might  kill  PcMnpeinsj 
Olodius'  mob  alsomaide  frequent  attacks  on  him,  so  that  oat 
of  real  or  pretended  fear  he  resolved  to  keep  Mb  house  tiii 
the  end  of  ^e  year ;  indeed  he  had  been  actually  ptursued 
to  and  besieged  in  it  one  day  by  a  mob,  headed  by  dodins' 
freedman  Damio,  and  the  consul  Oabinius  had  to  fight  in 
his  defence.  Pompeius  was  now  resolved  to  befriend  Cicero ; 
and  Sextius,  one  of  the  tribunes  elect,  took  a  journey  into 
Oaul  to  obtain  Giesar's  consent.  About  the  end  of  Ooto> 
ber  the  eight  tribunes  again  proposed  a  law  for  his  reoaU, 
and  L^itttlus  Spinther  tilie  consul-elect  spdce  strongiy  in 
favour  of  it.  Lentulus'  colleague  Metellus  Nep08»  thoii^ 
he  had  been  Cicero's  enemy,  seeing  how  CsBsair  and  Pom- 
peius were  inclined,  promised  his  aid,  as  also  did  all  the 
tribunes-elect:  Clodius,  however,  soon  managed  to  purdmse 
two  of  them. 

On  the  1st  of  January  Lentulus  moved  the  senate  fiar 
deero's  recall.  L.  Ck)tta  said,  that  as  he  had  beenexpdkd 
without  law,  he  did  not  require  a  law  for  his  resti»ation. 
Pompeius  agreed,  but  said  that  for  Cicero's  sake  it  Would 
be  better  if  the  people  had  a  share  in  restcMing  him.  The 
senate  were  unanimoudy  of  this  opinioh,  but  the  tribune 
Serrdnus  interposed.  The  senate  then  appointed  the  22nd 
for  laying  the  matter  before  the  people.  When  that  day 
came,  the  tribune  Fabricius  set  out  before  it  was  light  with 
a  party  to  occupy  the  Rostra;  but  Clodius  had  already  taken 
^possession  of  the  Forum  with  his  own  gladiators^  and  a  band 
he  had  borrowed  from  his  brother  Aj^ius,  and  hia  ordhudry 
troop  of  ruffians'**.  Fabricius' party  was  chiven  off  with  ^e 
loss  of  several  lives.  Another  tribune,  Cispius,  vras  treated 
in  a  similar  manner.  Q.  Cicero  only  saved  himsetf  by 
getting  tinder  the  bodies  ^  his  slaves  aiid  freedmen  Hrho 
were  slain  about  him  in  ^e  Oomkxum;  the  tribune  Sextiis 

*  These  are  alwaya  called  the  opera  (operatives).  They  were  the 
common  workmen  of  the  city,  membexs  of  the  unions  (jsaiMitatw,  see 
f,  402.},  fireedmen,  slaves,  &c 
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WW  left  for  dead  in  the  temple  of  Castor*  The  Tiber  wA 
the  sewers  were  filled  with  dead  bodies^  and  the  Forum  was 
covered  with  blood  as  in  the  time  of  the  contest  of  Oinnf^ 
and  Octavius.  Clodiu3»  elate  with  his  victory,  then  burned 
the  temple  of  the  Nym^»  where  the  books  of  the  ceasors 
W^e  kept ;  he  attacked  the  houses  of  the  praetor  Csecilius 
and  the  tribune  Milo.  The  latter  impeached  Clodius,  bnt 
his  brother  Appius  the  prsstor,  and  ^e  consul  Metellus» 
aereened  him>  and  meantime  aided  his  suit  for  the  sodilec 
ship,  which  would  protect  him  for  another  year4  Milo  then» 
to  repel  force  by  force,  also  purchased  a  band  of  gladiators^ 
and  daily  coniicts  occurred  in  the  streets. 

The  senate^  resolved  not  to  be  thus  bullied>  directed  the 
magistrates  to  sununon  well<>affected  voters  from  all  parts 
of  Italy.  They  came  in  great  numbers  from  every  town 
and  district*  Pompeius,  who  was  th^i  at  Capua,  exerted 
b^miself  greatly  in  the  affisdr.  Encouraged  by  their  preBence^ 
the  s^ate  passed  a  decree  in  proper  form  for  Cicero's  re- 
storation; butClodius  still  was  able  to  prevent  its  ratification 
by  tiiie  people.  The  senate  then  met  on  the  Capitol  (May 
25)  $  Pompeius  spoke  highly  in  praise  of  Cicero ;  others 
followed  him ;  Metellus,  who  had  been  playing  a  double 
part  all  through,  ceased  to  oppose,  and  a  decree  was  passed, 
Clodios  alone  dissenting.  Tixe  senate  met  again  the  next 
day ;  and  Pompeius  and  the  other  leading  men  having  pre- 
viously addressed  the  people,  and  told  them  all  that  had 
been  said*  the  law  was  made  ready  to  be  laid  before  the 
eenturies ;  yet,  strange  to  say  I  Clodius,  though  deserted  by 
iiUi  was  still  able  to  cause  a  delay  of  two  months.  At  length 
(Aug.  4)  the  centuries  met  on  the  Held  of  Mars,  and  by 
a  unannnous  vote  Cicero  was  recalled. 

That  very  day  Cicero  sailed  from  D3rrrhachium  and 
landed  at  Brundisium ;  tlie  people  poured  out  from  every 
town  and  village  as  he  passed  to  congratulate  him>  and  all 
ranks  and  ordm  at  Rome  received  him  at  the  Capene  gate. 
Next  day  he  returned  thanks  to  the  s^ate  and  people;  and 
to  prove  his  gmtitude  to  Pompeiusi  he  was  the  proposer  of 
a  law  giving  him  the  supenntendence  of  the  com  trade  for 
a  term  of  five  years'*"*  and  Pompeius  in  return  made  him  Ins 
first  legate.    The  senate  decreed  t^iat  Cicero's  house  and 

*  On  the  motion  of  th^  tribttne  Messiub  it  ^ms  adcled,  that  Pompeius 
should  have  as  extensive  powers  as  were  eoiumltted  tahim  in  the  Piratic 
war. 
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villaB  should  be  rebuilt  at  the  public  expense.  Cicero  then 
asserted  that  as  Clodius  had  become  a  plebeiaa  in  an  ille- 
gal manner,  all  the  acts  of  his  tribunate  were  equally  so, 
and  should  be  annulled.  But  here  he  was  opposed  by  Cato, 
whose  vanity  took  alarm,  and  who  feared  lest  he  should  lose 
the  fame  of  the  ability  with  which  he  had  conducted  the 
robbery  of  the  king  of  Cyprus ;  and  this  produced  a  cool- 
ness between  him  and  Cicero,  who  also  was  disgusted,  and 
with  reason,  with  the  conduct  of  several  of  the  other  leaden 
of  the  aristocratic  party,  at  which  we  need  not  be  surprised 
when  we  find  them,  purely  to  aimoy  Pompeius,  aiding  Clo- 
dius so  e£fectually  that  he  was  chosen  eedile  without  oppo- 
sition. This  pest  of  Rome  immediately  accused  Milo  of 
the  very  crime  (cfe  vt)  oi  which  he  had  been  accused  him- 
self. Pompeius  appeared  and  spoke  for  Milo,  and  it  came 
to  a  regular  engagement  between  their  respective  partisans, 
in  which  the  Clodians  were  worsted  and  driven  off  the  Fo- 
rum. Pompeius  saw  that  Crassus  was  at  the  bottom  of  all 
the  insults  offered  him,  and  that  Bibulus,  Curio,  and  others 
of  the  nobles  were  anxious  to  destroy  his  influence,  and  Ci- 
cero agreed  to  join  him  and  repel  force  by  force  if  needful. 
Cicero  at  tMs  time  abstained  as  much  as  he  could  from 
public  af^Eurs,  attending  entirely  to  the  bar.  To  understand 
his  conduct  we  must  keep  his  known  character  in  view,  m 
which  vanity  and  timidity  were  promiuent ;  but  he  was  also 
grateful,  placable,  and  humane.  He  had  all  his  life  had  a 
strong  personal  affection  for  Pompeius,  and  he  was  now  wH 
of  admiration  for  the  exploits  of  Caesar  in  Gaul,  while  he 
was  disgusted  with  the  paltry  conduct  of  the  leading  aristo- 
crats. Hence  we  find  Mm,  at  the  request  of  Caesar  or  Pom- 
peius, employing  his  eloquence  in  the  defence  of  his  personal 
enemies,  and  doing  things  for  which  we  sometimes  toxibi 
pity,  sometimes  despise  him.  It  is  pleasing,  however,  to 
behold  the  triumph  of  his  eloquence  in  the  defence  of  his 
friend  Sextius,  whom  the  Clodians  had  the  audacity  to  prO" 
secute  de  vi,  for  not  having  died,  we  may  suppose,  of  his 
wounds*.  Cicero  also  carried^a  motion  in  the  senate  that,  as 
there  was  not  money  in  the  treasury  to  purchase  the  Cam- 
panian  lands,  which  by  Caesar's  law  were  to  be  divided,  va.e 
act  itself  should  be  re-consideredv  Finding,  however,  that 
this  was  highly  displeasing  to  Caesar  and  Pompeius,  aflw 
that  those  who  applauded  him  for  it  did  it  because  they 
*  Like  Scsevola,  see  above,  p.  352,  note. 
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expected  it  would  produce  a  breach  between  the  latter  and 
him,  he  thought  it  best  to  consult  his  interest,  and  there- 
fore dropped  it. 


CHAPTER  IX.* 

8XC0KD  dONSVLATB  OF  POHPEIUS  AND  CBASSVS.— PA&THIAN 

WAR  OF  CBASSUS. HIS  DEFEAT  AND    DEATH. ANABCHT 

AT  ROME. DEATH  OF  CLODIUS. — POMPEIUS  SOLE  CONSUL. 

TRIAL  AND  EXILE  OF  MILO.— -GALLIC  WARS  OF  CiBSAR. 

It  was  Caesar's  custom  to  return  after  his  summer  cam- 
paigns in  Gaul  to  pass  the  winter  in  his  Cisalpine  province, 
in  order  to  keep  up  his  intercourse  with  Home.  He  came 
in  the  present  winter  to  Luca  (Lucca),  on  the  verge  of  his 
province,  whither  Pompeius,  Crassus,  and  such  a  number 
of  the  Roman  magistrates  repaired,  that  one  himdred  and 
twenty  lictors  have  been  seen  at  a  time  at  his  gates.  It 
was  here  privately  agreed  by  the  triumvirate  that  Pompeius 
and  Crassus  shotdd  stand  for  the  consulate,  and  that  if  suc- 
cessful, they  should  obtain  a  renewal  of  Caesar's  govern- 
ment for  ^ye  years  longer.  As  the  present  consuls,  Cn. 
Cornelius  Lentulus  Marcellinus  and  L.  Marcius  Philippus, 
were  adverse  to  the  triumvirate,  the  tribune  C.  Cato  was 
directed  to  impede  all  elections  for  the  rest  of  the  year ;  and 
in  consequence  of  his  opposition  the  consular  elections  were 
held  by  an  interrex  in  tiie  beginning  of  the  next  year  (697). 
Pompeius  and  Crassus  were  chosen  without  opposition, 
for  Cato's  brother-in-law,  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  who 
alone  ventured  to  stand,  was,  we  are  toldf,  attacked  by 
their  party  as  he  was  going  out  before  day  to  solicit  votes : 
the  slave  who  carried  the  torch  was  kiUed ;  others  were 
wounded,  as  was  Cato  himself;  Domitius  fled  home,  and 
gave  up  his  canvass.  Cato  then  stood  for  the  prsetorship ;  the 
consuls,  aware  of  the  trouble  he  would  give  them  if  elected, 
made  every  eflfort  to  prevent  him.  They  bribed  extensively 
for  his  opponent  Vatinius,  and  procured  a  decree  of  the 
senate  that  the  praetors  should  enter  on  their  office  at  once, 
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instead  of  ranaimiig  private  men  for  sizty  days^  as  was  tlie 
usual  course.  The  first  century  boweyer,  when  the  elec^ 
tion  came,  voted  for  Gate.  Pompeius,  who  preaidedi  pre- 
tended that  he  heard  thunder,  and  put  off  the  election;  and 
the  consuls  took  care  to  have  V atrnius  chosen  on  the  follow- 
ing one.  The  tribune  Trebonius  then  by  their  directions 
proposed  a  bill,  giving  them  when  out  of  office  the  provinces 
of  Syria  and  the  Spains  for  five  years.  With  authority  to  raise 
what  troops  they  pleased;  this  law,  though  strongly  op- 
posed in  the  senate,  was  carried,  and  then  Pompeiiis  pro- 
posed and  carried  the  one  he  had  promised  C^sar. 

The  consuls  having  drawn  lots  for  their  provinces,  Syria, 
as  he  coveted,  fell  to  Crassus ;  and  Pompeius  was  equally 
weU  i^easad  to  have  the  Spains,  which,  as  being  at  hand, 
lie  could  govern  by  his  lieutenants,  while  he  himself,  under 
ptetext  of  his  office  of  inspector  of  the  £om-market,  might 
remain  at  Rome  and  enjoy  the  domestic  happiness  in  widch 
he  so  much  delighted.  The  triumvirs  not  thinking  it  neces- 
sary to  interfere,  L.  Domitius  and  Ap.  Claudius  were  elected 
consuls^  and  Cato  one  of  the  praetors,  for  the  following  year. 
(698.) 

Crassus^  though  nothing  was  said  in  the  law  about  the 
Parthians,  made  little  secret  of  his  design  to  make  war  on 
them ;  and  Ctesar,  it  is  said,  wrote  encouraging  him  to  it. 
Many,  however,  were  or  affected  to  be  shocked  at  the  m- 
justice  of  making  war  on  a  people  who  had  given  no  just 
cause,  and  the  tribune  0.  Ateius  Capito  was  resolved  to  pre- 
vent his  departure.  Crassus  begged  of  Pompeius  to  see 
him  out  of  the  city,  as  he  knew  he  should  be  opposed. 
Fompeiua  complied  with  his  request,  and  the  people  made 
way  in  silence }  bat  Ateius  meeting  them,  called  to  Crassus 
to  stop,  and  when  he  did  not  heed  him,  sent  a  beadle  to 
seisBe  hks }  the  other  tribunes  however  interposed.  Ateius 
then  nm  on  to  the  gate,  and  kindling  a  fire  on  a  portable 
altar,  poured  wine  and  incense  on  it,  and  pronounced  direful 
eurses  en  Crassus,  invoking  strange  and  terrible  deities* 

•Heedless  of  liie  tribune's  imprecations,  Crassus  proceeded 
to  Brandisium  and  embarked^  though  the  sea  was  rough  and 
stormy.  He  reached  Epirus  with  the  loss  of  several  of  his 
ships,  and  thesiee  teok  the  usual  route  overland  to  Syria. 
He  immediately  crossed  the  Euphrates  and  began  to  ravi^ 
Mesopotamia.  Several  of  the  Greek  towns  there  cheerfully 
submitted ;  but  instead  of  pushing  on,  Crassus  returned  to 
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SynA  to  wiBter,  thus  giving  the  Parthians  time  to  o^eot 
their  forces .  He  spent  ti^  winter  busily  engag^  in  amassing 
treasures :  to  a  Parthian  embassy  which  came  to  complain 
of  his  acts  of  aggression  he  made  a  boastful  reply,  saying  that 
he  would  gire  an  answer  in  Seleucia;  the  eldest  of  the  enroys 
laughed,  and  showing  the  palm  of  his  hand  said,  "  Crassus, 
hairs  will  grow  there  before  you  see  Seleucia." 

The  Roman  soldiers,  when  they  heard  of  the  numbers  of 
the  Parthians  and  their  mode  of  fighting,  were  dispirited;  the 
soothsayers  announced  evil  signs  in  the  victims;  C.CassiuSi 
the  queestor,  and  his  other  officers  advised  Crassus  topause^ 
but  in  vain.  To  as  little  effect  did  the  Armenian  princd 
Artabizes,  who  came  with  6000  horse  and  promised  many 
more,  counsel  him  to  march  through  Armenia,  which  was  a 
hilly  country  and  adverse  to  cavahy,  in  which  the  FarthiaQ 
strength  lay :  he  replied  that  he  woxdd  go  through  Meso-^ 
potamia,  where  he  Jiad  left  many  brave  Romans  in  garrison^ 
The  Armenian  then  retired,  and  Crassus  passed  the  river  at 
Zeugma  (699) :  thunder  roared,  lightning  flashed,  and  other 
ominous  signs  it  is  said,  appeared;  but  they  did  not  stop  IoMm 
He  marched  along  its  left  bank,  his  army  consisting  of  seven 
legions,  with  nearly  1000  horse  and  an  equal  number  of  light 
troops. 

As  no  enemy  appeared,  Cassius  advised  to  keep  along  the 
river  till  they  reached  Seleucia ;  but  an  Arab  emir  named 
Agbar  (Akbar,  t.  e.  Great),  who  had  been  on  friendly  terini» 
with  the  Romans  when  Pompeius  was  there,  now  came  and 
joined  Crassus,  and  assuring  him  that  the  Partibians  were  ccd- 
lecting  their  most  valuable  property  with  the  intention  of 
fying  to  Hyrcania  and  ScytMa,  urged  him  to  push  on  with^^ 
out  delay.  But  all  he  said  was  false;  he  was  come  to  lead 
the  Romans  to  their  ruin  3  the  Parthian  king  OrddcNs  had 
himself  invaded  Armenia,  and  his  general  Sur^na  was  at 
hand  with  a  large  army.  Crassus,  however,  gave  eredit  to 
the  Arab ;  he  left  the  river  and  entered  on  the  extensive 
plain  of  Mesopotamia.  Cassius  gave  over  his  remonstrances; 
the  Arab  led  them  on,  and  when  he  had  brought  them  to 
the  place  arranged  with  the  Parthians,  he  rode  off,  assuring 
Crassus  that  it  was  for  his  advantage.  That  very  day  a 
party  of  horse,  sent  to  reconnoitre,  fell  in  with  the  enemy* 
and  were  nearly  all  killed.  This  intelligence  perplexed 
Crassus,  but  he  resolved  to  proceed;  he  drew  up  his  infantry 
in  a  square,  with  the  horse  on  the  flanks,  and  move^  on 
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Th07  reached  a  stream,  where  his  officers  wished  him  to 
halt  for  the  night,  and  try  to  gain  further  intelligence ;  but 
he  w^d  go  on^  and  at  lengtii  they  came  in  sight  of  the 
enenay^    Sur^na  however  kept  the  greater  part  of  his  troops 
owt  of  view*  and  those  who  appeared  had  their  armour  co- 
vered to  deceiye  the  Romans.    At  a  signal  the  Parthians 
hegiA  to  beat  their  numerous  kettledrums ;  and  when  they 
Ijboui^t  this  unasua]  sound  had  thrilled  the  hearts  of  the 
Romans,  they  flung  off  their  coyerings  and  appeared  glit- 
tering  in  helms  and  corselets  of  steel,  and  pouring  round 
the  soUd  mass  of  the  Romans,  showered  their  arrows  on 
them,  numerous  camels  being  at  hand  laden  with  arrows  to 
supply  them.  The  light  troops  vainly  essayed  to  drive  them 
off;  Crassus  then  desired  his  son  to  charge  with  his  horse 
aod  light  troops.   The  Parthians  feigning  flight  drew  them 
QUi  and  Yfben  tiiey  were  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  main 
aimy,  they  turned  and  assailed  them,  riding  round  and 
round  so  as  to  raise  such  a  dust  that  the  Romans  could 
not  see  to  defend  themselves.     When  numbers  had  been 
slfdn,  P.  Crassus  broke  through  with  a  part  of  the  horse 
and  reached  an  eminence,  but  the  persevering  foe  gave  them 
no  rest.  Two  Greeks  of  that  country  proposed  to  P.  Crassus 
to  escape  with  them  in  the  night,  but  he  generously  refused 
to  quit  his  comrades.  Being  wounded,  he  made  his  shield- 
bearer  kill  him;  the  Parthians  slew  all  that  were  with  him 
but  500,  and  cuttiag  off  his  head  set  it  on  a  spear. 

Crsssus  was  advancing  to  the  relief  of  his  son  when  the 
rolling  of  the  Parthians'  drums  was  heard,  and  they  came 
exhibiting  the  head  of  his  son.  The  spirits  of  the  Romans 
were  now  quite  depressed;  Crassus  vainly  tried  to  rouse 
them>  crying  that  the  loss  was  his  not  theirs,  and  urging 
them  to  renewed  exertions.  The  Parthians  after  harassing 
them  through  the  day  retired  for  the  night.  Cassius  and 
the. legate  Octavius,  having  vainly  tried  to  rouse  their  ge- 
neral, who  was  now  sunk  in  despair,  called  a  council  of  the 
officera,  a^ad  it  wa^  resolved  to  attempt  a  retreat  that  night. 
The  wailing,  of  the  sick  and  wounded  who  were  left  behind 
informed  the  Parthians,  but  it  not  being  their  custom  to 
fight «^t  aughjt  .th^y  rex^ained  quiet  till  morning.  They  then 
t^^  the  despited  camp  and  slaughtered  4000  men  whom 
they  found  in  it,  and  pursuing  after  the  army  cut  off  the 
stragglers*  The  Romans  reached  the  town  of  Carrhae,  in 
which  they  had  a  garrison,  Sur^na,  to  keep  them  fromretreat^ 
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made  feigned  proposals  of  peace ;  but  finding  that  he  'was 
only  deceiving  them,  they  set  out  in  the  night  under  the 
guidance  of  a  Greek:  their  guide  however  proved  treacher- 
ous, and  led  them  into  a  place  full  of  marshes  and  ditches. 
Gassius,  who  suspected  him,  turned  back  and  made  his  escape 
with  500  horse ;  Octavius  with  5000  men,  having  had  faithM 
guides,  reached  a  secure  position  among  the  hillsi^  and  he 
brought  off  Crassus,  who  was  assailed  in  the  marshes  by  the 
Parthians.  Sur^na,  fearins:  lest  they  should  ^et  off  in  the 
night,  let  go  some  of  his  piloners,  in^hose  hf aring  U  had 
caused  to  be  said  that  the  king  did  not  wish  to  curry  things 
to  extremities ;  and  he  himself  and  his  officers  rode  to  the 
hill  with  unbent  bows,  and  holding  out  his  hand  he  called  <m 
Crassus  to  come  down  and  meet  him.  The  bo1<M^8  were 
oveijoyed,  but  Crassus  put  no  faith  in  him;  at  length  when 
his  men,  having  urged  and  pressed,  began  to  abuse  and 
threaten  him,  he  took  his  officers  to  witness  of  the  foree 
that  was  put  on  him,  and  went  down  accompanied  by  Oc- 
tavius and  some  of  his  other  officers.  The  Parthians  at  first 
affected  to  receive  him  with  respect,  and  a  horse  was  brought 
for  him  to  mount;  but  they  soon  contrived  to  pick  a  quarrel, 
and  killed  him  and  all  who  were  with  him.  The  head  and 
right  hand  of  Crassus  were  cut  off;  quarter  was  then  offered 
to  the  troops,  and  most  of  them  surrendered.  Hie  loss  of  the 
Romans  in  this  unjust  and  ill-fated  expedition  was  20,000 
slain  and  10,000  captured.  The  Parthians,  it  is  said,  poured 
molten  gold  down  the  throat  of  Crassus,  in  reproach  ci  his 
insatiable  avarice.  They  afterwards  made  irruptions  into 
Syria,  which  Cassius  gallantly  defended  agsiinst  them. 

When  the  news  of  Crassus'  defeat  and  death  reached 
Rome,  the  concern  felt  for  the  loss  of  the  army  was  coni^ 
derable,  that  of  himself  was  thought  nothing  of;  yet  this 
was  in  reality  the  greater  loss  of  the  two^  for  he  alone  had 
the  power  to  keep  Caesar  and  Pompeitts  at  unity,  as  Julia, 
whom  they  both  agreed  in  loving  as  she  deserved,  and  who 
was  a  bond  of  union  between  them,  had  lately  died  in  child- 
birth, to  the  grief  not  merely  of  her  father  and  husband,  but 
of  the  whole  Roman  people. 

Affairs  at  Rome  were  now  indeed  in  a  state  of  petfeet  an- 
archy; violence  and  bribery  were  the  only  modes- of  obtain- 
ing office.  In  698,  all  the  candidates  for  the  considate  were 
prosecuted  for  bribery;  and  Memmius,  one  of  them>  actually 
read  in  the  senate  an  agreement  betwe^i  himself  and  a 
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isDow-oandidate  Gn.  DomitiiiB  Calvtnus  on  one  puxt,  and 
tbe  eoDBuls  L.  Domitias  and  Ap.  Claudius  on  the  other,  by 
which  the  two  fonner  bound  themselves,  if  elected  through 
the  consuls'  influence,  to  pay  them  each  40,000  sesterces  if 
they  failed  to  produce  three  augurs  to  declare  that  diey  w«re 
present  when  the  curiatelaw  was  passed,  and  two  consulars 
to  dedare  that  they  were  present  when  the  consular  pro* 
iFinces  were  arranged, — all  utterly  false*.  By  these  and  odier 
ddays  the  elections  were  kept  off  for  seven  montius,  Pom- 
peius  looking  quietly  on  in  hopes  that  they  would  be  obliged 
to  create  him  dictator.  Many  spoke  of  it  as  the  only  re- 
medy ;  and  though  they  did  not  name,  they  described  him 
very  exactly  as  the  fittest  person ;  but  Sulhi  had  made  the 
name  of  dictator  too  odious :  others  talked  of  convular  mili- 
tary tribunes.  Cn.  Domitius  Galviaus  and  M.  Valerius 
MessUla  were,  however,  chosen  consuls  at  the  end  of  the 
aeven  months. 

The  next  year  (700)  T.  Annius  Milo  was  among  the  can- 
didates, and  he  bribed  to  a  most  enormous  extent.  Clodius 
stood  for  the  prsetorship,  and  between  his  retainers  and  those 
of  Milo  and  the  other  candidates  scenes  of  tumult  and  blood* 
shed  oceurred  in  the  streets  almost  daily.  Pompeius  and 
the  tribune  Munatius  Plancus  purposely  k^t  the  patricians 
ftrom  meeting  to  appoint  an  interrex  to  hold  the  elections. 
During  this  time  Milo,  who  was  dictator  of  his  native  place 
Lanuvium,  had  occasion  to  go  thither  to  appoint  a  ^ef- 
priest ;  Clodius,  who  had  been  to  harangue  the  magistrates 
at  Aricia,  where  he  had  a  great  deal  of  influence,  happened 
to  be  returning  just  at  this  time,  and  he  met  Milo  near  Bo- 
villee.  Milo  was  in  his  carriage  with  his  wife,  the  daughter 
of  8ulla,  and  a  friend,  and  he  was  attended  by  a  numerous 
train,  among  which  were  some  of  his  gladiators  t  Clodius 
was  on  horsdmck,  with  thirty  armed  bravos,  who  always 
accompanied  him.  Two  of  MOo's  people  followed  those  of 
Clodius  and  began  to  quarrel  with  t^em,  and  when  he  t^nmed 
round  to  menace  them,  one  of  them  ran  a  long  sword  through 
his  shoulder.  The  tumult  then  became  general  $  Clodius 
had  been  conveyed  into  an  adjoining  tavern,  but  Milo  forced 
it  and  killed  him  outright ;  his  dead  body  was  thrown  on 
the  highway,  where  it  lay  till  a  senator,  who  was  returning 
to  the  city  from  his  country-seat,  took  it  up  and  brought  it 

«  Cicero  ad  AU.  iv.  16. 
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with  liim  in  fais  litter.  It  was  laid  in  tiie  hail  of  ClpdW 
own  house,  and  his  wife  Fulvia  with  floods  of  tears  showed 
his  bleeding  wounds  to  the  rabble  who  repaired  thither,  and 
excited  them  to  vengeance.  Next  morning  Clodius'  fnende^ 
the  tribunes  Pompdus  Rufus  and  Munatius  Plancus,  exposed 
it  on  the  Rostra,  and  harangued  the  populace  ovier  it.  The 
mob  snatched  it  up,  carried  it  into  the  senate-house,  and 
making  a  pyre  of  the  seats  burned  it  and  the  house  tpgethiei?. 
They  then  ran  to  Milo's  house  intending  to  bum  it  uUo, 
but  they  were  beaten  off  by  his  slaves. 

Hie  excesses  committed  by  the  mob  having  injured  the 
Clodian  cause,  Milo  ventured  to  return  to  th^  city,  and  tp 
go  on  bribing  and  canvassing  for  the  consulate.  The  tribunis 
Coslius,  whom  he  had  gained,  having  filled  the  Forum  with 
a  purehased  mob,  led  Milo  thither  to  defepd  himself,  in 
hopes  of  having  him  acquitted  by  them  as  by  the  people ; 
but  the  adverse  tribunes  armed  their  partisans  and  feU  on 
and  scattered  them.  Milo  and  Gcslius  were  forced  to  fly  in 
the  dress  of  slaves;  ike  rabble  killed,  wounded,  and  rotted 
without  distinction ;  houses  were  broken  open,  plundered* 
and  burnt,  under  the  pretext  of  seeking  for  the  friends  of 
Milo.  These  excesses  lasted  for  several  days,  and  the  senate 
at  length  decreed  that  theinterrex,  the  tribunes  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  Pompeius,  should  see  that  the  republic  sustained  np 
injury;  and  finally,  as  there  seemed  an  absolute  necessity 
lor  some  extraordinary  power,  to  avoid  a  dictatorship,  and  to 
exdude  Caesar  (who  was  spoken  of)  from  the  consulate,  it 
was  resolved  on  the  motion  of  Bibuhis,  with  the  assent  pf 
Cato,  to  make  Pompeius  sole  consul. 

Pompeius,  as  soon  as  he  entered  on  his  oflOioe,  had  two 
laws  passed,  one  against  violence,  the  other  against  bribery. 
He  himself  selected  the  persons  who  were  to  act  as  judges; 
regulated  the  number  of  pleaders  in  a  cause ;  gave  two  hpurs 
to  the  prosecutor  to  sp^Jc,  three  to  the  accused ;  forbade 
any  one  to  come  forward  to  praise  the  accused*  To  ensure 
proseoutions  for  bribery,  he  promised  a  pardon  to  any  one 
found  guilty  of  it  if  he  convicted  two  of  an  equal  or  lesser 
degree  or  one  of  a  greater. 

These  pr^arations  being  made,  the  prosecution  of  Milo 
commenced.  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  the  consul  of  the 
year  698,  was  chosen  president  by  the  people,  and  a  jury, 
one  of  the  most  respectable  we  are  assured  that  Rome  ever 
beheld,  was  appointed.    Milo  and  Ceelius  had  recourse  to 
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every  meana  to  prevent  a  conviction.  The  former  had 
Beized  five  persons  who  had  witnessed  the  murder  of  Clo- 
diuSj  and  kept  them  in  close  custody  for  two  months  at  his 
country*8eat ;  the  latter  took  by  force  one  of  Mile's  slaves 
out  pf  the  house  of  one  of  the  Triumviri  Capitdles.  Cicero 
was  to  plead  Milo's  cause.  On  the  first  day  the  tumult 
was  so  great  that  the  lives  of  Pompeius  and  his  Uctors  were 
endangered;  he  had  therefore  soldiers  placed  in  various 
parts  of  the  city  and  Forum,  with  orders  to  strike  with  the 
fiat  of  their  swords  any  that  were  making  a  noise ;  but  this 
not  sufficing,  they  were  obliged  to  wound  and  even  kill  se- 
veral persons.  When  quiet  was  restored,  Cicero  advanced 
to  speak.  He  was  received  with  a  loud  shout  of  defiance 
by  the  Clodian  faction ;  and  the  sight  of  Pompeius  sitting 
surrounded  by  his  officers,  and  the  view  of  the  temples  and 
places  around  the  Forum  filled  vsith  armed  men,  so  daunted 
him  that  he  pleaded  with  far  less  than  his  usual  ability. 
Milo  was  found  guilty,  and  he  went  into  exile  at  Massilia. 

Other  ofienders  were  then  prosecuted.    Plautius  Hyp- 
sseus  was  found  guilty  of  bribery,  as  also  were  Sextius, 
Memmius,  and  Scaurus.  This  last  then  accused,  under  the 
late  law,  Pompeius'  own  father-in-law,  Q.  Metellus  Scipio*. 
Pompeius  was  weak  enough  to  become  a  suppliant  for  him, 
and  he  sent  for  the  three  hundred  and  sixty  persons  who 
were*  on  the  jury-panel,  and  besought  them  to  aid  him. 
When  Meromius  saw  Scipio  come  into  the  Forum  sur- 
rounded by  those  who  would  have  to  try  him,  he  gave  over 
the  prosecution,  lamenting  the  ruin  of  the  constitution. 
Bufus  and  Plancus  when  out  of  office  were  prosecuted  for 
the  burning  of  the  senate-house,  and  Pompeius  again  was 
weak  enough  to  break  his  own  law  by  sending  a  virritten 
eulogy  of  Plancus  into  the  covat,  Cato,  who  was  one  of  the 
jury,  said  that  Pompeius  must  not  be  allowed  to  violate  his 
own  law.    Plancus  then  challenged  Cato ;  but  it  did  not 
avail  him,  as  the  others  found  him  guilty. 

Pompeius,  having  acted  for  some  time  as  sole  consul, 
made  his  father-in-law  his  colleague  for  the  five  months 
that  remained  of  his  consulate.  He  had  his  own  command 
in  Spain  e^^end^d  for  anqthe^.termof  five  years,  but  he  go- 
verned his  province,  as  before,  by  legates ;  and  to  soothe 

•  Pompeius  was  now  married  to  Scipio's  daughter  Cornelia,  the  widow 
of  the  younger  Crassus,  a  young  lady  of  the  highest  mental  endowments 
and  of  great  beauty  and  virtue. 
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Caesar,  he  had  a  law  passed  to  enable  him  to  sue  for  the  con- 
sulate without  coming  to  Rome  in  person.  To  strengthen 
the  laws  against  bribery,  it  was  enacted  that  no  consul  or 
praetor  should  obtain  a  province  till  he  had  been  five  years 
out  of  office ;  and  to  provide  for  the  next  ^ve  years,  it  was 
decreed  that  the  consulars  and  praetorians  who  had  not  had 
provinces  should  now  take  them.  Cicero  therefore,  much 
against  his  will,  was  obliged  to  go  as  proconsul  to  Cili- 
cia ;  his  government  of  it  was  a  model  of  justice  and  dis- 
interestedbiess,  and  proves  how  he  would  have  acted  if  free 
at  all  times  to  foUow  his  own  inclinations,  and,  we  must 
add,  if  less  under  the  influence  of  vainglory  and  ambition. 
We  must  now  turn  our  regards  to  Caesar  and  his  exploits 
in  Graul. 

While  such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  at  Home,  this 
great  man  was  acquiring  the  wealth  and  forming  the  army 
by  means  of  which  he  hoped  to  become  master  of  his  coun- 
try. He  has  himself  left  a  narrative  of  his  Gallic  campaigns, 
which,  though  of  course  partial*,  is  almost  our  only  autho- 
^rity  for  this  part  of  the  Roman  history. 

Fortune  favoured  Caesar  by  furnishing  him  witli  an  early 
occasion  of  war,  though  his  province  was  quite  tranquil 
when  he  received  it.  The  Helvetians,  a  people  of  Gallic 
race,  who  dwelt  from  Mount  Jura  far  into  the  Alps,  resolved 
to  leave  their  mountains  and  seek  new  seats  in  Gatil ;  and 
having  burnt  all  their  towns  and  villages,  they  set  forth  with 
wives  and  children  to  the  number  of  350,000  souls.  As 
their  easier  way  lay  through  the  Roman  province,  they  sent, 
on  hearing  that  Caesar  had  broken  down  the  bridge  over  the 
Rhone  at  Geneva,  and  was  making  preparations  to  oppose 
them,  to  ask  a  free  passage,  promising  to  do  no  injury. 
Caesar,  who  had  not  all  his  troops  with  him,  gave  an  eva- 
sive answer,  and  meantime  ran  a  ditch  and  rampart  from 
the  Leman  lake  to  Mount  Jura.  The  Helvetians  then 
turned,  and  going  by  Mount  Jura  entered  the  country  of 
the  Sequanians  and  ^duans ;  but  Caesar  fell  on  them  as 
they  were  passing  the  Arar  (Saone),  and  defeated  them ; 
he  afterwards  routed  them  again,  and  finally  compelled 
them  to  return  to  their  own  country,  lest  the  Germans 
should  occupy  it. 

*  Here,  as  in  the  Punic  wars,  we  have  reason  to  regret  that  the  lions 
were  not  painters ! 

T  5 
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Theifidttans,  who  were  ancient  allies  of  Rome,  then  oom- 
plained  to  CsBsar  that  their  neighboon  the  Arvemians  and 
Sequanians  having  in  their  disputes  with  diem  invited  a  Grer- 
man  chief  named  Ariovistus  (Heer^furst,  'Anny*priiice'?) 
to  their  aid,  he  had  occupied  a  part  of  the  land  of  the  Se- 
quanians,  and  now  menaced  the  freedom  of  all  the  sur- 
rounding peoples ;  their  only  hopes,  tliey  added,  lay  in  the 
Romans.  This  invitation  was,  as  they  knew,  precisely  what 
Caesar  desired ;  he  promised  aid,  and  as  in  his  consulate  he 
had  had  Ariovistus  acknowledged  as  a  kins  and  friend  of  the 
Roman  people,  and  he  now  wished  to  put  him  in  the  wrong, 
he  sent  to  require  him  to  meet  him  at  a  certain  place. 
Hie  German  haughtily  replied,  that  if  Caesar  wanted  to  apeak 
with  him  he  should  come  to  him.   Caesar,  further  to  irritate 
him,  desired  him  to  give  back^the  hostages  of  the  allies  of 
Rome,  and  not  to  enter  their  lands  or  to  bring  over  any 
more  auxiliaries  from  Germany.     Ariovistus  replied  by 
seizing  on  the  Sequanian  town  of  Besontion  (Besan^cm). 
On  learning  that  the  powerful  nation  of  the  Buevians  were 
sending  troops  to  Ariovistus,  Caesar  resolved  to  mardi  against 
him  at  once.    But  his  soldiers  were  daunted  by  what  they 
heard  of  the  strength  and  ferocity  of  the  Germans,  till  he 
made  a  speech  to  re-assure  them,  in  which  he  declared  liiat 
with  liie  tenth  legion  alone  he  would  prosecute  the  war. 
At  the  desire  of  Ariovistus  a  conference  was  held,  at  which 
however  nothing  could  be  arranged ;  and  while  it  was  go- 
ing on,  news  (true  or  fedse)  was  brought  to  Caesar  that  the 
Germans  had  attacked  the  Romans:  tibis  broke  off  t^  con- 
ference, Caesar  refusing  to  renew  it ;  and  a  battle  taking 
place,  Ariovistus  was  defeated,  and  forced  to  re-cross  the 
Rhine. 

Caesar  then  retired  for  tiiie  winter  to  Cisalpine  Gaul  under 
the  pretext  of  regulating  t^e  province,  but  in  reality  to 
keep  up  his  communication  with  Rome,  and  acquire  new 
friends  there.  As  he  had  left  his  troops  in  the  country  of 
the  Sequanians,  the  Belgians,  a  powerfid  people,  who  were  a 
mixture  of  Germans  and  Ghiuls,  and  dwelt  in  the  north-east 
of  Gaul,  fearing  for  their  independence,  resolved  to  take  up 
arms.  The  Germans  on  this  side  of  the  Rhine  joined  them, 
and  they  invaded  (695)  the  states  in  alliance  wil^  the  Ro- 
mans. Caesar  lost  no  time  in  repairing  to  the  defence  of 
his  allies ;  and  the  Belgians  finding  that  the  ^^Sduans  had 
invaded  their  country,  and  moreover  being  in  waat  of  sap- 
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plies*  returned  home ;  but  they  were  fallen  on  and  defeated 
'with  great  loss  by  a  division  of  Caesar's  troops,  and  he  him- 
self entering  their  oonntry  took  the  town  of  Noviodiinuni 
(Noyon),  and  obliged  the  SueB8i6nes  (Soissons)'*',  Bella?a-« 
cans  (Beauvais),  andAmbianians  (Amiens)  to  sue  for  peace. 
He  tiken  entered  the  territory  of  the  Nervians  (Hainault), 
This  people,  the  bravest  of  tiie  Belgians,  attacked  him  by 
surprise,  routed  his  cavalry,  and  killed  all  the  centurions  of 
two  legions ;  the  camps  on  both  sides  were  taken,  and.  Ci^sar 
himself  was  for  some  time  surrounded  with  his  guards  on 
a  hiU :  victory,  however,  was  finally  on  the  side  of  the  Ro« 
mans,  and  tlie  Nervians  sued  for  peace.     The  Atuaticans, 
when  they  saw  the  military  machines  advanced  against  theiir 
walls,  submitted ;  but  they  resumed  their  arms,  and  Csesar 
took  and  plundered  the  town,  and  sold  53,000  of  the  inha- 
bitants.    Oaesar's  legate,  P.  Crassus,  who  (we  are  not  told 
why)  had  led  a  legion  against  the  Venetans  (Vannes)  and 
other  neighboming  peoples  on  the  Ocean,  now  sent  tp  say 
that  they  had  submitted.     The  legions  were  then  placed 
for  the  winter  in  the  country  of  the  Camfites  (Chartres), 
Andes(Anjou),  andTur6nes  (Tourraine),  and  C^sar  returned 
to  Italy.     On  the  motion  of  Cicero  the  senate  decreed  a 
supplication  of  fifteen  days  for  these  yictories,»^the  longest 
ever  as  yet  decreed. 

During  the  winter  P.  Crassus,  who  was  quartered  with 
the  seventh  legion  in  the  country  of  the  Andes,  being  in 
want  of  com  sent  some  of  his  officers  to  apply  for  some  to 
the  Venetans  and  the  adjoining  peoples.  The  Venetans 
however  detained  the  envoys  in  order  to  get  back  their 
hostages  in  exchange*  and  the  rest  followed  their  example. 
Caesar,  when  he  heard  of  this,  sent  directions  to  have  ships 
of  war  bttUt  on  the  ligeris  (Loire),  and  ordered  sailors  and 
pilots  to  repair  thither  from  the  province,  and  in  the  spring 
(6Q6)  he  set  out  to  take  the  command  in  person,  The  Ve.- 
ne^ms  were  a  seafadag  people,  their  tqwna  mostly  laj 
on  capes  were  they  could  not  easily  be  attadced,  and  their 
navy  was  numerous,  Tb»  contest,  Csesar  saw»  must  be  on 
the  sea,  and  his  fieet  therefore  entered  the  ocean.  The 
Roman  ships  of  war  were,  as  usual,  impelled  by  oars,  while 
thoAe  of  the  enemy,  which  were  also  much  higher,  were 

*  As  in  France  the  name  of  (h«  peqptle  Is  ususUy  rettunod  m^Ijf  in 
akfX  of  the  tgwn,  we  givfi  this  last. 
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worked  by  sails.  At  first  the  advantage  was  on  the  side 
of  the  Gauls ;  but  Caesar  had  provided  a  number  of  sithes 
set  on  poles,  virith  which  the  Romans  laid  hold  on  the  lig- 
png  of  the  Gallic  ships,  and  then  urging  on  their  own, 
thus  cut  the  cordage  and  caused  the  sails  to  fall.  This 
device,  like  that  of  the  ravens  in  the  old  times,  gave  the 
Romans  the  victor^ :  a  sudden  cahn  that  came  on  was  also 
greatly  in  their  favour.  The  Venetans  were  forced  to  sue 
for  peace,  and  as  they  had  detained  his  agents,  Caesar  was 
mercifully  content  with  putting  their  whole  senate  to  death, 
and  selling  the  people  for  slaves. 

As  the  Morinians  and  Menapians  of  the  north  coast  had 
been  in  league  with  the  Venetans,  Caesar  invaded  their 
country,  which  abounded  in  woods  and  marshes ;  but  the 
approach  of  the  wet  season  obliged  him  to  retire.  Having 
put  his  troops  into  vmiter  quarters,  he  set  out  to  look  after 
his  affairs  in  Italy,  and  had  the  meeting  at  Luca  with 
Fompeius  and  Crassus  above  related.  During  this  summer 
F.  Crassus,  who  had  been  sent  into  Aquitaine  to  keep  it 
quiet,  or  rather,  as  it  yould  appear,  to  raise  a  war,  routed 
tiie  Sotiates  (Sos),  forced  their  chief  town  to  surrender ;  and 
defeated  a  large  army  of  the  adjoining  peoples,  and  the 
Spaniards  who  had  joined  them.  Shortly  after  he  left 
Gaul  to  join  his  father  in  Syria,  taking  with  him  1000 
Grallic  horse. 

Tribes  of  Germans  named  Usipetes  and  Tencterians  hav- 
ing crossed  the  Rhine  and  entered  the  Menapian  country, 
Caesar  feared  lest  their  presence  might  induce  the  Gauls 
to  rise,  and  hastened  (697)  to  oppose  them.  Some  negotia- 
tions took  place  between  them,  during  which  (if  we  may 
credit  Caesar)  a  body  of  800  German  horse  fell  on,  and 
even  put  to  flight  with  a  loss  of  seventy-four  men,  5000 
Roman  cavalry ;  and  they  then  had  the  audacity  to  send 
an  embassy,  in  which  were  all  their  principal  men,  to  the 
Roman  camp  to  justify  themselves  and  to  seek  another  truce. 
But  Caesar  was  even  with  them ;  he  detained  the  envoys, 
and,  having  thus  deprived  them  of  their  leaders,  fell  on 
and  slaughtered  them;  and  most  of  those  who  escaped 
were  drovmed  in  the  Rhine  and  Meuse  as  they  fled.  Being 
resolved  that  Gaul  should  be  all  his  own,  Caesar  thought  it 
would  be  well  to  show  the  Germans  that  their  country  too 
might  be  invaded*  Accordingly,  under  the  pretext  of  aid- 
ing the  Ubians  against  the  Suevians^  he  threw  a  bridge 
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over  the  Rliine,  and  having  ravaged  the  lands  of  the  Sicam- 
brians,  who  had  retired  to  their  woods^  he  entered  the  coun- 
try of  the  Ubians ;  then  hearing  that  the  Suevians  had  col- 
lected all  their  forces  in  the  centre  of  their  territory,  and 
waited  there  to  give  him  battle,  he  returned  to  the  Rhine, 
having,  as  he  says,  accomplished  all  he  had  proposed. 
This  run  into  Germany  had  occupied  but  eighteen  days ; 
and  as  there  was  a  part  of  the  summer  remaining,  he  re- 
solved to  employ  it  in  a  similar  inroad  into  the  isle  of  Bri- 
tain, whose  people  had  been  so  audacious  as  to  send  aid  to 
the  Gauls  when  fighting  for  their  independence  againsthim : 
moreover,  the  invasion  of  unknown  coimtries  like  Germany 
and  Britain  would  tell  well  at  Rome.  He  accordingly  had 
ships  brought  round  from  the  Loire  to  the  Morinian  coast, 
(Boulogne),  and  putting  two  legions  on  board  he  set  sail  at 
midnight.  At  nine  next  morning  he  reached  the  coast  of 
Britain ;  but  as  the  cliffs  (Dover)  were  covered  with  armed 
men,  he  cast  anchor,  and  in  the  evening  sailed  eight  miles 
further  down  (Deal),  and  there  effected  a  landing,  though 
vigorously  opposed  by  the  natives.  The  Britons  soon  sent  to 
sue  for  peace ;  and  they  had  given  some  of  the  hostages  de- 
manded of  them,  when  a  spring- tide  having  greatly  damaged 
the  Roman  fleet,  they  resolved  to  try  again  the  fate  of  war. 
They  fell  on  the  seventh  legion  as  it  was  out  foraging,  and 
Caesar  had  some  difficulty  in  bringing  it  off ;  they  after- 
wards assailed  the  Roman  camp,  but  were  repulsed,  and 
Csesar,  who  had  neither  cavalry  nor  com,  and  who  wanted 
to  get  back  to  Gaul,  readily  made  peace  on  their  promise 
of  sending  a  double  number  of  hostages  thither  after  him. 
He  then  departed ;  and  having  written  the  wonderful  news 
to  Rome,  a  supplication  of  twenty  days  was  decreed. 

As  but  two  of  the  British  states  sent  the  hostages,  Caesar 
resolved  to  make  this  a  pretext  for  a  second  invasion  of 
their  island.  When,  therefore,  he  was  setting  out  as  usual 
for  Italy,  he  directed  his  legates  to  repair  the  old  and  build 
new  ships ;  and  on  his  return  in  the  spring  (698)  he  found 
a  fleet  of  28  long  ships  and  600  transports  ready.  He  em- 
barked with  Ave  legions  and  2000  Gallic  horse,  and  landed 
at  the  same  place  as  before.  The  Britons  retired  to  the 
hills ;  and  Caesar,  having  left  some  troops  to  guard  his  camp, 
advanced  in  quest  of  them.  He  found  them  posted  on  the 
banks  of  a  river  (the  Stour)  about  twelve  miles  inlands. 
fie  attacked  and  drovip  tbem  off;  but  next  day,  as  he  wcus 
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preparing  to  adtanee  into  tii6  eoimtry,  he  ^vas  facalled  to 
the  coast  by  tidings  of  the  damage  his  fleet  had  suBtaiiied 
from  a  storm  during  the  night.     Having  given  the  nsedfol 
directions,  he  resumed   his  pursuit  of  the  BritonB,  who 
laying  aside  their  jealousies  had  given  the  supreme  oom^ 
mand  to  Cassivelaunus,  king  of  the  Trinobantes  (Essex 
and  Middlesex) ;  but  tiie  Roman  cavalry  cut  them  op  so 
dreadfully  when  they  attacked  the  foragers,  that  they  dia^ 
persed,  and  most  of  them  went  to  their  homes.  Csssar  then 
advanced,  and  having  forced  the  passage  of  the  Thame?  in^ 
vaded  Gassivelaunus'  kingdom,  and  took  his  chief  town*; 
and  having  received  the  submissions  and  hostages  of  various 
states,  and  regulated  the  tributes  they  should  (but  never 
did)  pay,  he  returned  to  Ghiul ;  and  it  being  now  late  in 
autumn  he  put  his  troops  into  winter-quarters.   The  Ghiuls 
however,  who  did  not  comprehend  the  right  of  Borne  and 
Csesar  to  a  dominion  over  them,  resolved  to  fall  on  the  se- 
veral Roman  camps,  and  thus  to  free  their  country.      The 
eighth  legion  and  five  cohorts  who  were  quartered  in  fhe 
country  of  the  Eburftnes  (Liege)  were  cut  to  pieces  by  that 
people,  led  by  their  prince  Ambiorix ;  the  camp  of  the  le- 
gate Q.  Cicero  was  assailed  by  the  £bur6nes  and  the  Ner- 
vians,  and  only  saved  by  the  arrival  of  Caesar  in  person,  who 
gave  the  Ghiuls  a  total  defeat.     The  country  became  now 
tolerably  tranquil ;  but  Ceesar,  knowing  that  he  should  have 
a  war  in  the  spring,  had  three  new  legions  raised  in  Italy, 
and  he  prevailed  on  Pompeius  to  lend  him  one  whii^  he 
had  just  formed. 

The  most  remarkable  event  of  the  following  year  (699) 
was  Csesar's  second  passage  of  the  Rhine  to  punish  the 
Germans  for  giving  aid  to  their  oppressed  neighbours.  He 
threw  a  bridge  over  the  Rhine  a  httle  higher  up  the  river 
than  the  former  one,  and  advanced  to  attack  the  Suevicms ; 
but  learning  that  they  had  assembled  aU  their  forces  at  the 
edge  of  a  forest  and  there  awaited  him,  he  thought  it  ad- 
visable to  retire,  fearing,  as  he  tells  us,  the  want  of  oom  in 
a  country  where  there  was  so  little  tillage  as  in  Germany  f. 
Having  broken  down  the  bridge  on  the  German  side, 
and  left  some  cohorts  to  guard  what  remained  standing, 

*  The  British  towns  were  merely  fastnesses  in  the  woods,  mthoutway 
wnUs ;  their  dwellings  were  mere  cabins.  The  Britons  were  much  behin4 
jthe  Gauls  in  civilisation. 

t  We  may  suspect  that  he  feared  something  else  abo, 
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he  then  proceeded  with  all  humanity  to  extirpate  tibe  Ebu- 
rdnes,  on  account,  he  says,  of  their  perfidy.  He  hunted 
them  eyerywhere ;  he  burned  their  towns  and  villages^ 
consumed  or  destroyed  all  their  com,  and  then  ^left  Iheir 
country  with  tiie  agreeable  assurance  that  those  who  had 
escaped  the  sword  would  perish  of  famine.  Then  haying 
executed  more  maJ6rtim  a  prince  of  the  Sendnes,  and  thus 
tranquillised  Oaul,  as  he  terms  it,  he  set  out  for  Italy  to 
look  after  his  interests  tiiere. 

The  next  year  (700)  there  was  a  general  rising  of  nearly 
all  Qaul  against  the  Roman  dominion.  The  chief  command 
was  giyen  to  Vercingetorix,  prince  of  the  Anremians  (Au*> 
vergne),  a  young  man  of  great  talent  and  yalour.     Cmax 
immediately  left  Italy,  and  crossing  Moupt  Gehenna  (Ce^ 
yennes),  though  the  snow  lay  six  feet  deep  on  it,  at  the 
head  of  his  raw  leyies  entered  and  ravaged  the  country  of 
the  Arvemians,  who  sent  to  recall  Vercingetorix  to  their 
aid.   Then  leaving  M.  Brutus  in  command,  Caesar  departed, 
and  puttmg  himself  at  the  head  of  his  cavdry,  went  with 
all  speed  to  the  country  of  the  Ldngones  (Langres)  and 
there  assembled  his  lemons.     Vercingetorix  then  laid  siege 
to  Gergovia  in  the  country  of  the  Bituriges  i  Csesar  has- 
tened to  its  relief;  on  his  way  he  took  the  towns  of  Vella- 
nodiknum  (B^aune)  and  Genabum  (Orleans),  and  having 
crossed  the  Loire,  laid  siege  to  Noviodtoum  (Nouan,)  and  on 
its  surrender  advanced  against  Avaricum  (Bourges),  the 
capital  of  the  country  and  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  Gaul. 
Vercingetorix,  who  had  raised  the  siege  of  Gergovia,  held 
a  council,  in  which  he  proposed,  as  the  surest  mode  of  di- 
stressing the  Romans,  to  destroy  all  the  towns  and  villages 
in  the  country.     This  advice  being  approved  of,  upwards 
of  twenty  towns  were  levelled ;  but,  at  the  earnest  entreaty 
of  the  Bitiiriges,  Avaricimi  was  exempted ;  a  garrison  was 
put  into  it,  and  the  Gallic  army  encamped  at  a  moderate 
distance  from  the  town  in  order  to  impede  the  besiegers. 
Avaricum  nevertheless  was  taken  after  a  gallant  defence : 
the  Romans  spared  neither  man,  women,  nor  child ;  and  of 
40,000  inhabitants  800  only  escaped.  Caesar  then  laid  siege 
to  a  town  also  named  Gergovia ;  but  though  he  defeated  the 
Gallic  armies,  he  was  obliged  to  raise  it  on  account  of  the 
revolt  of  the  iEduans.  Some  time  after,  Vercingetorix,  ha- 
ving attacked  Csesar  on  his  march,  and  being  repulsed,  threw 
himself  into  Alesia,  a  strong  town  in  the  modem  Burgundy, 
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built  on  a  hill  at  the  confluence  of  two  riTers.  The 
Cauls  collected  a  large  anny  and  came  to  its  relief ;  but 
their  forces  were  defeated,  and  the  town  was  oompelled  to 
surrender.  Vercingetorix  was  reserved  to  grace  the  con- 
queror's triumph,  to  whom  a  supplication  of  twenty  days 
was  decreed  at  Rome. 

In  the  next  campaign  (701)  Caesar  and  his  legates  sub- 
dued such  states  as  still  maintained  their  independence. 
As  the  people  of  Uzellodunum  (in  Querci)  made  an  obsti- 
nate defence,  Caesar  (his  lenity  being,  as  we  are  assured,  so 
well  known  that  none  could  charge  him  with  cruelty,)  in 
order  to  deter  the  rest  of  the  Gauls  from  insurrection  and  re- 
sistance, cut  off  the  hands  of  all  the  men  and  then  let  them 
go,  that  all  might  see  them.  The  following  year  (702),  as 
all  Graul  was  reduced  to  peace  *,  Caesar  regulated  its  a£^rs, 
imposing  an  annual  tribute ;  and  having  established  his  do- 
minion oyer  it,  he  prepared  to  impose  his  yoke  on  his  own 
country. 

The  military  talent  displayed  by  Caesar  in  the  conquest 
of  Gaul  is  not  to  be  disputed,  and  it  alone  would  suffice 
to  place  him  in  the  first  rank  of  generals.  But  is  it  to  be 
endured  that  a  man  should  obtain  praise  and  renown  for 
slaughtering  innocent  nations  in  order  to  be  enabled  to 
overthrow  the  constitution  of  his  country  ?  We  are  told 
that  he  took  or  received  the  submission  of  800  towns,  sub- 
dued 300  nations ;  defeated  in  battle  3,000.000  of  men, 
of  whom  1,000,000  were  slain,  and  1,000,000  taken  and 
sold  for  slaves  t ;  and  all  this  misery  was  inflicted  that  Caesar 
might  be  great ! 

*  "  Ubi  solitudinem  faciunt,  pacem  adpellant,"  said  the  Caledonian 
warrior.     TaeiL  Agric.  30. 
t  Appian,  Celt  2.    Pliny,  H.  N.  vii.  25. 
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CHAPTER  X  * 

COMMENCEMENT   OF  THE   CIVIL  WAB. CiBSAB   AT   HOME.—" 

CJBSAb's    WAB    in    SPAIN. SVBBENDEB    OF    MASSILIA.-^ 

CuBSAb's  CIVIL  BEGULATIONS. MILITABT  EVENTS  IN  BFI« 

BUS. 

Thebe  were  now  in  the  Roman  world  two  men,  Caesar  and 
Pompeius,  of  weight  £Uid  influence  far  superior  to  all  others; 
there  were  also  two  parties  in  the  state,  one  for  maintahiing 
the  constitution  as  it  was,  the  other  for  revolution ;  it  was 
therefore  hardly  possible  that  each  party  should  not  range 
itself  under  its  appropriate  chief,  and  a  civil  contest  ensue. 

At  the  elections  in  70 If  the  consuls  chosen  for  the  fol- 
lowing year  were  L.  ^milius  Paulus  and  M.  Claudius 
Marcellus ;  M.  Coelius  was  one  of  the  sediles,  and  C.  Sen- 
bonius  Curio  one  of  the  tribunes, — all  hitherto  of  the 
aristocratic  party;  but  Caesar  had  secretly  purchased  Paulus 
and  Curio,  and  he  had  also  gained  over  Coelius.  On  the 
1st  of  March  (702)  a  motion  which  had  long  been  medi- 
tated was  made  by  the  consul  Marcellus  for  regulating  the 
consular  provinces,  and  therefore  requiring  Caesar  to  resign 
his  command ;  Curio,  who  was  now  openly  on  Caesar's  side, 
declared  his  approbation  of  it  provided  Pompeius  did  the 
same.  To  this  the  senate  would  not  consent,  and  Curio 
then  put  his  negative  on  every  other  resolution.  Pompeius 
was  resolved  that  Caesar  should  not  be  consul  unless  he 
gave  up  his  army  and  provinces,  and  Caesar  was  persuaded 
that  there  was  no  safety  for  him  if  he  left  his  army ;  for 
Cato  and  his  friends  had  already  menaced  him  with  a  pro- 
secution for  his  illegal  acts  in  his  consulate.  He  however 
gave,  up  two  legions,  to  be  sent  to  Syria;  but  they  were  re- 
tained by  Marcellus,  and  kept  near  the  city. 

Pompeius  was  at  this  time  as  eager  for  war  as  Caesar  pos- 
sibly could  be.  The  zeal  and  anxiety  shown  by  the  people 
of  Italy  on  occasion  of  an  illness  he  had  this  year  in  Cam- 
pania gave  him  the  most  exaggerated  ideas  of  his  influence 
over  them,  and  he  was  completely  misled  by  the  accounts 

*  Cssar,  Civil  Wars.  Dion,  xl.  58  to  the  end,  xli.  1 — 52.  Appian,  ii. 
26 — 65.  Suetonius,  JuL  Cssar.  Yelleius,  ii.  48 — 51.  Plutarch,  Lives 
of  Csesar  and  Pompeius. 

f  "^At  the  elections  of  the  preceding  year  Cato  stood  for  the  consulate, 
but  as  he  would  neither  bribe  nor  court  the  electors  he  was  of  course  un- 
successful. 
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he  received  of  the  ill-humour  of  Cflesar's  legions  and  the  dis- 
affection of  his  provinces.  He  therefore  derided  those  who 
expressed  apprehension,  and  when  some  one  said  th^t  if 
Caesar  entered  Italy  there  were  no  troops  to  oppose  him.  he 
replied,  '*  Wherever  I  but  stamp  with  my  foot  legions  will 
rise  up." 

On  the  1st  of  January,  703,  Curio  came  with  a  letter 
from  CflBsar,  saying  that  he  would  lay  down  ^s  oommand 
if  Pompeius  did  the  same ;  otherwise  he  would  march  into 
Italy,  and  av^dge  himself  and  the  republic.  The  ecmanls 
C.  Marcellus  and  L.  Lentulus  would  not  allow  the  senate 
to  take  the  letter  into  their  consideraticm ;  and  after  soeie 
debate  it  was  agreed,  to  declare  CsBsar  a  pubUo  enemy  if  he 
did  not  disband  his  army  against  a  certain  day.  The  tri- 
bunes M.  Antonius  and  Q.  Cassius  Longtnus,  sworn  allies 
of  CsBsar,  put  their  negative  on  this  decree,  and  nothing 
was  then  decided  on.  Pompeius  expressed  his  approbatiiHi 
of  the  conduct  of  the  consuls  and  more  resolute  members 
of  the  senate,  and  his  veteran  officers  now  began  to  flock 
from  all  sides  to  Rome  in  hopes  of  a  war.  The  ccHitest 
meantime  in  the  senate  was  continued  till  the  seventh  day, 
when  the  consuls  menaeed  the  two  tribunes,  and  it  is  even 
said  ordered  them  to  leave  the  house ;  and  a  de<»*ee  was 
made  that  the  eonsuls  and  other  magistrates  should  take 
care  that  the  republic  sustained  no  injury.  That  very  night 
Antonius  and  Cassius,  disguised  as  slaves,  left  Rome  in  a 
hired  carriage,  and  hastened  to  join  Caesar,  and  they  were 
followed  by  Curio  and  Coelius. 

The  senate  was  then,  on  account  of  Pompeius,  held  with- 
out the  city,  and  he  expressed  his  entire  approbatkm  of  what 
had  been  done,  said  titiat  he  had  ten  legions  in  anns,  bsA 
that  he  knew  Caesar's  troops  to  be  diseontented.  It  was 
resolved  that  troops  should  be  raised  all  through  Italy, 
Pompeius  be  supported  with  money  out  of  the  treasury,  and 
governors  be  sent  out  to  all  the  provinces.  War  in  efi^eet 
was  declared  against  Caesar. 

Caesar  was  at  Ravenna  with  but  one  legion  when  he 
heard  of  the  proceedings  against  him.  He  forlhwith 
assembled  bis  soldiers  and  complained  to  them  of  the 
treatment  he  had  received  from  the  senate,  and  dwelt  par- 
ticularly on  the  indignities  offered  the  tribunes,  The  sol- 
diers having  declared  their  resolution  to  stand  by  hini,  he 
sent  off  orders  to  his  legates  in  Transalpine  (Jaul  to  make 
all  haste  to  join  him  with  their  troops,  and  he  then  set  for- 
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WBrd  Ibr  Arimifiiim>  It  is  said  that  he  iBenl  his  ccborts  oa 
secretly  before  him  widi  directions  to  occupy  that  town,  die 
first  in  Italy,  and  that  he  himself  to  obviate  suspicion,  having 
s^nt  the  day  in  viewing  the  exereises  of  gladiators,  sat 
down  as  usual  to  supper  in  the  evening.  When  it  grew  daik 
he  rose  and  went  out,  telling  the  company  he  would  return 
presently.  But  he  had  desired  some  of  his  friends  to  0el 
forth,  and  he  himself  mounting  a  hired  horse  took  at  first 
the  contrary  way,  then  turned  and  directed  his  course  for 
Ariminum.  When  he  came  up  with  his  troops  at  the  Ru- 
bicon, a  stream  which  divided  Italy  torn  Gaul,  he  halted 
and  paused  for  some  time,  reflecting  on  the  consequenees  of 
the  step  he  was  about  to  take.  He  debated  the  question 
with  Asinius  Poilio  and  his  other  Mends  i  at  length  bidding 
adieu  to  reflection  he  cried  out,  "  Let  the  die  be  ca^t  1"  he 
passed  the  bridge  fc^owed  by  his  troops,  and  at  dawn  en- 
tered and  took  possession  of  Ariminum,  wh^e  he  found  An* 
tonius  and  Cassius,  whom  he  produced  in  their  servile  dis- 
guise to  the  soldiers,  and  expatiated  on  the  wrongs  they  had 
sustained.  He  sent  Antonius  with  Ave  cohorts  to  seize  Ar- 
redum;  others^  to  Fisaurum  (Pesaro),  Fanum  and  Anodna^ 
and  Curio  to  Iguvium  (AgubMo),  while  he  himself  remained 
to  levy  more  troops.  His  principal  legate  T.  Atius  Labi^- 
nus  left  bim  at  this  time  and  went  to  }om  P(»npeius  and 
the  senate,  who  were  much  animated  by  his  airival  and  the 
report  he  made  of  Caesar's  forces. 

When  the  intelligence  of  Csesar's  advanee  reached  Itome^ 
Pompeius,  the  consuls,  and  the  senate  retired  with  the  ut- 
most celerity  to  Capua,  not  even  taking  the  money  out  of 
the  treasury.  Lentulus  Spinther  threw  himself  into  As^ 
culum  with  ten  cohorts;  L.  Domitius  repaired  to  Corflnium 
in  order  to  impede  Caesar's  progress.  Pompeius  and  the  con- 
suls meantime  went  on  with  the  levies  in  the  colonies }  but 
the  names  were  given  slowly  and  reluctantly,  and  Pompeius 
now  began  to  distrust  his  strength.  It  was  therefore  re« 
solved  to  try  the  way  of  aec(»nmodafion,  and  the  preetor  Ros- 
cius  imd  'the  young  L,  Ceesar  were  sent  to  Ceesar  to  learn 
his  demands.  These  w^e  that  P<Hnpeius  should  retire  to 
his  province,  the  new  levies  be  disbanded,  and  the  garrisons 
withdrawn ;  Ceesar  would  then  disband  his  troops,  give  up 
his  provinces,  and  come  to  Rome  to  stand  for  the  consulate 
in  the  usual  maimer.  These  terms  were  accepted,  ev^a  Catp 
eoasenting,  provided  Osesar  withdrew  his  4a*o<^  from  the 
towns  he  had  sdbsed.   WithI  this  last  eoadition  he  deeUned 
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to  comply,  alleging  that  he  should  not  be  safe  if  he  did  so. 
Various  effi>rts  were  made  to  no  purpose:  letters  were 
written  and  published  in  justification  of  either  side>  but  war 
now  seemed  inevitable.   Pompeius,  who  relied  on  his  army 
in  Spain  and  on  the  troops  of  the  East,  sought  only  to  gain 
time;  Geesar,  who  had  but  one  army,  saw  that  his  only 
hopes  lay  in  dispatch.    Learing  Auximum  therefore,  where 
he  now  was,  he  advanced  with  his  single  legion  through 
Pic^num  to  the  town  of  Gingulum,  which  opened  its  gates 
when  he  appeared.    He  was  here  joined  by  his  twelf&  le- 
gion, and  he  went  on  to  Asculum,  which  Lentulus  quitted 
at  his  approach.    Lentulus,  being  deserted  on  Ids  retreat  by 
most  of  his  men,  joined  Vitullius  Rufiis  with  the  remainder, 
and  their  united  force  amounting  to  thirteen  cohorts,  they 
led  it  by  forced  marches  to  Corfinium  and  joined  Domitius. 
While  Caesar  was  advancing  toward  this  town,  Pompeius, 
who  had  reason  to  fear  that  he  could  not  fully  rely  on  the 
two  legions  he  had  with  him,  and  seeing  that  the  consular 
levies  were  not  ready,  wrote  pressing  Domitius  to  evacuate 
Corfinium  and  to  join  him  with  the  troops  under  him,  as 
these  were  considered  well-affected ;  but  Domitius  chose  to 
judge  for  himself,  and  when  Caraar  appeared  imder  the  walls 
he  wrote  urging  Pompeius  to  advance,  and  by  getting  in 
Caesar's  rear  to  cut  off  his  supplies.    Pompeius  replied,  de- 
claring it  to  be  out  of  his  power,  and  again  desiring  him  to 
try  and  joia  him  if  possible.  Domitius  dissembled  the  con- 
tents of  this  letter,  and  assured  his  men  that  Pompeius  was 
coming  to  their  aid.     But  they  observed  that  his  looks  did 
not  correspond  with  his  words,  and  they  found  that  he  was 
planning  to  make  his  escape.    They  mutinied,  made  him  a 
prisoner,  and  sent  deputies  to  surrender  themselves  and  the 
town  to  Caesar.  Next  morning  Caesar  hadDomitius,  Lentulus, 
and  the  other  leading  Pompeians  brought  before  him,  and 
after  gently  reproaching  them  with  their  opposition  to  him 
gave  them  their  liberty  and  their  property.     He  made  the 
soldiers  take  the  military  oath  to  him,  and  without  loss  of 
time  he  set  out  for  Apulia  in  pursuit  of  Pompeius,  who  hav- 
ing lost  the  better  part  of  his  army  through  Domitius*  ob- 
stinacy, retired  from  Nuceria,  where  he  then  was,  to  Brundi- 
sium;  for  he  had  all  along  intended  to  pass  over  and  trans- 
fer the  war  to  Greece.  Caesar  made  all  haste  to  impede  him, 
and  on  the  9th  of  March  he  sat  down  before  Brundisium 
with  six  legions.    Pompeius  had  but  twenty  cohorts  in  the 
town,  as  he.  had  sent  thirty  with  the  Qonsids  over  to  Dyr- 
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rhaehium.  Caesar  attempted  to  shut  him  up  by  running  moles 
across  the  mouth  of  the  harbour;  but  the  consuls  having  sent 
back  the  shipping,  Fompeius,  on  the  17th  of  March,  em- 
barked and  brought  off  his  troops  in  a  very  masterly  manner 
and  departed,  thus  abandoning  Italy  to  his  rival. 

Cicero  greatly  blames  Pompeius  for  quitting  Italy ;  yet 
what  could  he  have  done  ?  He  was  deceived  in  all  his  ex- 
pectations of  the  public  spirit  of -the  people,  his  troops  were 
all  deserting,  Caesar  had  eleven  veteran  legions  and  abun- 
dance of  cavalry,  the  lower  orders  were  in  his  favour  or 
longed  for  a  change,  and  the  higher  classes  are  thus  de- 
scribed by  Cicero  himself :  "  I  do  not  understand,"  says  he 
to  Atticus,  "  what  you  mean  by  patriots  (bonos) ;  I  know  of 
none ;  I  mean  I  know  of  no  order  of  men  deserving  that 
appellation.  Take  them  man  by  man  they  are  very  worthy 
gentlemen,  but  in  civil  dissensions  we  are  to  look  for  patriot- 
ism in  the  constituent  members  of  the  body  politic.  Do  you 
look  for  it  in  the  senate  ?  Let  me  ask  you  by  whom  were 
the  provinces  left  without  governors  ?  Do  you  look  for  pa- 
triotism among  the  farmers  of  the  revenue  ?  Alas !  they 
never  were  steady,  and  now  they  are  entirely  devoted  to 
Caesar.  Do  you  look  for  it  in  our  trading  or  our  landed  in- 
terest ?  They  are  fondest  of  peace.  Can  you  imagine  that 
they  have  any  terrible  apprehension  of  living  under  a  mon- 
archy, they  to  whom  all  forms  of  government  are  indif- 
ferent provided  they  enjoy  their  ease?*"  Italy  therefore 
could  not  be  maintained ;  but  Pompeius'  error  lay,  some 
thought,  in  not  going  to  Spain,  where  he  had  a  veteran  army 
and  a  brave  population  well  affected  to  him.  He  seems  to 
have  relied  too  much  on  the  ability  of  his  lieutenants  there, 
and  it  may  have  been  his  plan  (had  not  Caesar's  celerity  dis- 
concerted it)  to  coop  him  up  in  Italy,  and  overwhelm  him 
by  a  combined  attack  from  the  east  and  the  west.  At  all 
events  he  had  not  shipping  to  convey  his  troops  to  Spain« 
and  if  he  had  gone  thither  Grreece  and  the  East  would  pro- 
bably have  been  lost.  But  the  great  error  of  Pompeius  and 
his  party  lay  in  their  having  given  Caesar's  cause  the  sem- 
blance of  justice  and  self-defence;  the  term  of  his  command 
was  not  expired  when  they  required  him  to  resign  his  pro- 
vinces, and  they  refused  to  let  him  stand  for  the  consulate 

•  Cic.  to  Att,  vii.  7.  He  says  elsewhere,  "  I  have  had  a  great  deal 
of  talk  with  our  townsmen,  and  a  great  deal  with  our  country -gentle- 
men in  these  quarters,  and  take  my  word  for  it  they  have  no  concern  but 
ftbottt  their  lands,  their  farms,  and  their  money." 
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when  abflontf  ia  oeBtrarentioii  of  Pompeiiifl'  law  to  Hiat  ef- 
fect. Caesar  in  fact  had  no  altematiye  between  yictory  and 
ruin;  he  had  no  doubt  voluntarily  placed  himself  in  that 
•ituatioB,  but  he  woe  in  it,  and  could  not  now  recede.  When 
we  see  such  men  as  Asinius  Pollio  ob  his  side,  we  Hiay  be 
sure  that  his  cause  was  not  so  bad  in  the  eyes  of  his  con- 
temporaries as  it  may  seem  in  ours.  In  fact  it  is  a  nkockery 
to  dignify  with  the  name  of  constitution  the  anarchy  that 
had  reigned  for  some  years  at  Rome ;  people  plainly  saw 
that  Cesar  or  f  ompeius  must  be  master  of  the  republiCi 
and  hence  the  indifference  of  which  Cicero  complaiiis  and 
in  which  he  partly  shared. 

As  the  want  of  shipping  preyented  Caesar  from  following 
Pompeius,  he  resolved  to  turn  his  strengtii  without  delay 
against  the  anny  in  Spain.  Lest  in  his  absence  Pompeius 
should,  as  it  was  expected,  try  to  starve  Italy  by  stopping  the 
supplies  of  com,  he  took  measures  for  securing  Sicily^  Sar- 
dinia,  and  Africa.  Curio  was  sent  to  the  former  island,  with 
directions  when  he  had  gained  it  to  pass  over  to  Africa  9  the 
legate  Valerius  to  the  latter,  the  people  of  which  declared  for 
him  as  soon  as  he  appeared.  Cato,  to  whom  the  senate  had 
given  charge  of  Sicily,  at  first  made  preparations  for  defence; 
but  finding  that  Pompeius  had  abandoned  Italy,  he  said  he 
would  not  engage  the  island  in  a  war,  and  retired  at  l^e  ap- 
proach of  Curio.  Having  settled  Sicily  Curio  passed  wit&two 
legions  over  to  Africa,  where  he  l^ad  some  success  against 
Attius  Varus,  who  aemmanded  there  lor  the  senate ;  but  his 
army  was  soon  after  cut  to  pieces  and  himself  slain  by  the 
troops  of  Juba  ]dng  of  Numidia. 

Caesar  proceeded  from  Brundisium  to  Rome ;  the  people 
of  the  towns  on  the  way,  some  through  love,  some  through 
fear,  poitfed  forth  to  congratulate  him.  He  came  to  Rome, 
and  having  assembled  such  of  the  senate  as  were  attached 
to  him,  or  who  had  not  courage  to  refuse,  he  detailed  his 
Wongs,  as  he  affected  to  consider  them;  dwelt  on  the  cru- 
elty and  insolence,  as  he  termed  it,  of  those  who  had  cir- 
cumscribed the  tribunician  power ;  and  begged  of  them  to 
aid  him  in  governing  the  republic,  adding,  that  if  they  would 
Qot  he  would  do  it  by  himself.  He  proposed  that  some  one 
should  be  sent  to  treat  with  Pompeius:  the  senate  approved, 
but  no  one  was  willing  to  go,  as  Pompeius  had  declared  that 
he  should  regard  those  who  stayed  at  Rome  as  much  his 
enemies  as  those  in  Caesar's  camp.  Caesar  then,  having  com- 
mitted the  charge  of  Rome  to  the  praetor  L.  iBmiliufi  Le- 
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piduBi  and  the  oommand  of  the  troopd  in  Italy  to  M.  Anto* 
nina,  prepared  to  set  out  for  Spain«  He  would  not  however 
imitate  the  folly  or  good  faith  of  his  opponents  by  leaving 
the  treasury  nntonched ;  and  when  the  tribune  L.  Metellus, 
relying  perhaps  on  the  horror  Ceesar  had  expressed  at  the 
violation  of  tbe  sacred  authority  of  the  tribunes,  ventured 
to  oppose  him  and  referred  to  the  laws,  he  told  him  that 
this  was  no  time  to  talk  of  laws,  that  he  and  all  who 
had  opposed  must  now  obey  him.  When  he  came  to  the 
door  of  the  treasury  the  keys  were  not  to  be  found;  he  then 
sent  for  smiths  to  break  open  the  doors :  Metellus  again  op" 
posed ;  but  Caesar  threatened  to  slay  him,  and  "Know,  young 
man,"  added  he,  "  that  this  is  easier  to  do  than  to  say/' 
Metellus  then  withdrew,  and  the  asserter  of  the  laws  took 
out  all  the  money,  even  the  most  sacred  deposits.  This  con-* 
duot  disgusted  the  people  so  much  that  Caesar  did  not  ven- 
ture to  address  them  as  he  had  intended,  and  he  left  Rome 
alter  a  stay  of  only  six  or  seven  days. 

When  he  came  into  Oaul  he  found  that  the  citizens  of 
Massilia  had  resolved  not  to  admit  him  into  their  town, 
wishing,  as  they  said,*  to  remain  neuter ;  but  when  L^  Do« 
mitius,  to  whom  the  senate  had  given  the  province  of  Cis<« 
alpine  Gaul,  appeared  before  their  port  they  received  him* 
Ciesar  then  laid  siege  to  the  town,  having  had  some  ships 
built  for  the  purpose  at  Aries ;  and  leaving  the  conduct  of 
the  siege  to  C.  Trebonius,  and  the  command  of  the  fleet  to 
D.  Brutus>  he  hastened  on  to  Spain,  having  previously  sent 
C.  Fabius  with  three  legions  to  secure  the  passes  of  the 
Pyrenees.  On  his  way,  to  make  sure  of  the  fidelity  of  his 
troops,  he  borrowed  all  the  money  he  could  ft'om  his  ofBioers 
and  distributed  it  among  the  soldiers,  thus  binding  both  to 
him  by  the  ties  of  interest. 

Pompeius  had  three  legates  in  Spain,  L.  Afranius,  M.  Pe- 
treius,  and  M.  Terentius  Varro,  and  their  troops  amounted 
to  seven  legpons.  When  they  heard  of  Caesar's  approach^ 
they  agreed  that  Varro  should  remain  with  two  legions  in 
Ulterior  Spain,  while  Afranius  and  Petreius  with  the  re* 
maining  five  should  oppose  the  invader.  They  therefore 
encamped  on  an  eminence  between  the  rivers  Cinga  (Cinca) 
and  Sicoris  (Segre),  near  the  town  of  Uerda  (Lerida),  in 
which  they  had  placed  their  magazines ;  and  a  bridge  oyet 
the  Sicons  kept  up  their  communication  with  the  coimtry 
beyond  it,  whence  they  drew  their  supplies.  When  Fabiutf 
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arrived  some  ddnmahing  took  place  between  him  and  the 
Pompeian  generalB,  without  any  advantage  on  either  side. 
Cttsar,  when  he  came,  encamped  at  the  foot  of  the  hiU  on 
which  the  enemy  hiy,  and  forthwith  made  a  bold  attempt 
to  seiEe  an  eminence  in  the  phun  between  it  and  the  to^, 
as  the  pottession  of  it  would  enable  him  to  cut  off  their 
communication  with  the  town  and  bridge.    Afranius,  aware 
of  hiB  design,  had  sent  some  troops  to  occupy  it ;  the  Cae- 
sarians  were  driven  off;  they  were  reinforced,  and  chased 
the  Afranians  to  the  walls  of  Ilerda :  the  engagement  lasted 
five  hours,  and  Afranius  finally  remained  in  possession  of 
the  eminence,  which  he  took  care  to  fortify.     Soon  after  a 
fiood  in  the  Sicoris  carried  away  two  bridges  which  Caesar 
had  thrown  over  it;  his  communications  being  thus  cat  off, 
fiunine  began  to  prevail  in  his  camp,  while  the  enemy  had 
abundance  of  everything.     Having  vainly  endeavoured  to 
repair  the  bridges,  he  gave  orders  to  bmld  a  number  of 
coracles,  or  boats  of  osier  covered  with  raw  hide,  such  as 
he  had  seen  in  Gaul,  which  he  conveyed  in  waggons  twenty- 
two  miles  up  the  river,  and  passed  a  le^on  over  in  them; 
and  having  secured  a  hill  on  the  other  side  he  then  thre'^ 
a  bridge  across.    As  he  vras  greatly  superior  in  cavalry  the 
advantage  was  now  on  his  side,  and  several  of  the  native 
peoples  declared  for  him.  This  bridge  being  too  far  oS,  he 
set  about  rendering  the  river  fordable  by  cutting  canals 
from  it ;  and  he  had  nearly  completed  lus  project,  when 
Afranius  and  Petreius,  having  resolved  to  transfer  the  war 
to  Celtiberia,  set  out  for  the  Ebro,  where  they  had  a  camp 
fortified  and  a  bridge  of  boats  constructed.    As  the  Sicons 
was  still  too  deep  for  his  infantry  to  pass  without  hazard, 
Caesar  sent  over  his  cavalry  to  pursue  and  harass  them ; 
but  his  infantry  soon  growing  impatient,  he  was  obligea*!" 
let  them  attempt  the  passage,  though  the  stream  was  very 
rapid  and  the  water  above  their  shoulders.    He  placed  two 
lines  of  cavalry  in  the  stream,  one  above  to  break  the  force 
of  the  current,  the  other  below  to  stop  those  who  might  be 
carried  away,  and  they  thus  got  over  vritliout  the  loss  of  * 
single  man.    They  came  up  with  the  enemy  about  three  lO 
the  afternoon,  and  thus  obliged  them  to  encamp  earlier  ihan 
they  intended.     Next  day  both  parties  sent  out  to  examini^ 
the  country,  and  they  found  that  all  depended  on  wH^^ 
should  first  secure  the  passes  in  the  hills  between  themaJ^^^ 
the  Ebro.    Caesar's  superioj:  cderity  however  overcame  ^ 
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difficulties,  and  when  the  Afranians  came  in  view  of  the 
passes,  they  found  his  legions  in  array  before  them.  They 
halted  on  a  rising  ground;  Caesar's  officers  and  soldiers  were 
urgent  with  him  to  attack  them,  but  hoping  to  make  tliem 
surrender  by  cutting  off  their  provisions  he  allowed  them 
to  regain  their  camp.  He  then  encamped  close  by  them, 
having  secured  the  passes  to  the  Ebro. 

Conferences  now  took  place  between  the  soldiers  of  the 
two  armies ;  the  Afranians  proposed  to  join  Caesar  if  the 
lives  of  their  generals  were  spared,  and  some  of  their  prin* 
cipal  officers  went  to  treat  with  him.  The  men  of  both 
armies  visited  one  another  in  their  tents,  and  everything 
seemed  on  the  point  of  being  arranged,  when  Petreius, 
arming  his  slaves,  with  some  Spanish  cavalry,  forced  his 
men  to  break  off  all  conference,  and  put  to  the  sword  all 
the  Caesarians  whom  he  could  find.  He  then  went  through 
the  camp  imploring  the  soldiers  to  have  pity  on  him  and 
Fompeius,  and  not  thus  to  give  them  up  to  the  vengeance 
of  their  enemy.  He  made  the  whole  army  renew  their 
military  oath,  and  ordered  them  to  produce  all  the  Caesa* 
rians  in  their  tents  that  they  might  be  put  to  death ;  some 
obeyed,  but  the  greater  part  concealed  their  friends  and  let 
them  go  in  the  night.  Caesar,  as  he  was  wont,  followed  a 
different  and  a  nobler  course ;  he  sought  out  the  Afranians 
and  sent  them  back  uninjured.  The  Pompeian  generals 
now  endeavoured  to  return  to  Ilerda,  but  they  were  so 
closely  followed  and  harassed  by  the  troops  of  Caesar,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  halt  and  encamp  on  a  hill,  round  which 
Caesar  commenced  drawing  lines;  and  he  at  length  cut  them 
off  so  completely  from  water  and  forage  that  they  were 
obliged  to  propose  a  surrender.  He  only  required  them  to 
disband  their  forces  and  to  quit  Spain ;  these  terms  were 
joyfully  accepted :  one  third  of  the  army,  as  having  posses- 
sions in  Spain,  was  discharged  on  the  spot,  the  rest  on  the 
banks  of  the  Var  in  Gaul.  In  Southern  Spain  Varro,  finding 
the  people  of  all  the  towns  in  favour  of  Caesar,  resigned  his 
command  and  left  the  province,  the  whole  of  which  jo3rfully 
submitted  to  Caesar. 

Meantime  Massilia  was  assailed  and  defended  with  equal 
energy  and  perseverance.  At  length  however  the  works 
raised  against  the  city  were  so  numerous  and  powerful,  that 
the  people  sent  deputies  offering  a  surrender,  but  requiring 
a  trace  till  the  arrival  of  Caesar.    The  truce  was  granted, 
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Init  we  are  told  thej  broke  it:  it  was  however  again  renewed, 
and  when  Caesar  came  he  obliged  them  to  deliver  up  all 
their  arms,  ships  and  money,  and  receive  a  garrison  of  two 
legions  into  their  town.  He  spared  tiie  town,  he  said,  <ntt 
of  regard  to  its  antiquity  and  renown,  not  for  any  merits 
its  people  had  toward  him. 

While  Caesar  was  at  Massilia  he  heard  that  pnrsnant  to 
his  directions  Lepidus  had  a  decree  passed  by  the  people 
for  nominating  him  dictator  to  hold  the  elections.  He  did 
not  however  set  out  yet  for  Rome,  but  remained  some  time 
to  regulate  Cisalpine  Ganl,  and  while  he  was  there  a  mu- 
tiny broke  ont  in  the  ninth  legion  at  Placentia.  The  soldien, 
probably  as  they  had  not  yet  gotten  the  plunder  pnnnised 
them,  demanded  their  dismissa].  Caesar  coolly  addressed 
them,  reproaching  them  with  their  ingratitade  and  follj; 
and  telling  them  he  never  should  want  soldiers  to  share  his 
triumphs,  said  he  would  dismiss  them,  but  that  he  would 
first  punish  them  by  decimation.  They  threw  themselves 
at  hie  feet  imploring  pardon ;  their  officers  interceded;  Csesar 
was  for  some  time  inexorable ;  at  length  he  agreed  to  pardon 
all  but  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  most  guilty,  and 
these  being  given  up  he  selected  thirty  of  the  most  turbu- 
lent for  execution.  He  then  went  to  Rome  to  hold  the 
consular  elections,  and  had  himself  and  P.  Servilius  Isau- 
ricus  chosen  consuls ;  Trebonius  and  Coelius  were  two  of 
the  new  praetors.  Antonius  and  others  of  his  partisans,  vho 
were  overwhelmed  with  debt,  urged  him  to  a  total  aboli- 
tion of  debts;  but  Caesar,  who  wished  to  found  an  eiapif^ 
for  himself,  would  establish  no  such  precedent.  He  passed 
a  law,  directing  that  the  property  of  debtors  should  be  esti- 
mated at  the  value  it  bore  before  the  war  and  transferred 
to  their  creditors,  adding  that  the  interest  which  had  been 
paid  should  be  deducted  from  the  principal ;  by  which  the 
creditors  lost  about  a  fourth  of  their  money.  Caesar  then 
had  all  those  who  had  been  condemned  for  bribery  under 
Pompeius'  law,  and  who  had  resorted  to  him,  restored  to 
their  civic  rights, — Milo,  the  slayer  of  his  friend  Clodius,  was 
however  excepted ;  he  also  restored  the  sons  of  those  'who 
had  been  proscribed  by  Bulla.  Having  then  held  the  Latin 
Holydays  he  laid  down  his  dictatorship  and  set  out  for  Brun- 
disium,  where  on  the  1st  of  January  he  entered  on  his  office 
of  consul. 

Pompeius  meantime  had  been  making  every  effort  to 
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collect  a  large  fleet  and  army.  Ships  came  from  all  the 
ports  of  Greece  and  Asia,  and  a  numerous  navy  was  as- 
sembled>  the  chief  command  of  which  was  given  to  Caesar's 
former  colleague  Bibulus.  His  army  consisted  of  nine  Roman 
legions^  besides  the  auxiliaries  of  Greece,  Macedonia,  and 
Asia.  He  had  received  large  sums  of  money  from  tbe  klngs^ 
princes,  and  states  of  the  East ;  he  had  collected  great  quan- 
tities of  com  for  the  support  of  his  army,  which  he  intended 
should  winter  in  the  towns  of  the  coast  of  Eptrus,  while  his 
fleet  cruised  in  the  Adriatic  to  prevent  Caesar's  passage. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  year,  the  consuls  having  assembled 
the  senators,  two  hundred  in  number,  who  were  veith  them 
at  Thessalonica,  and  declared  them  to  be  the  true  senate, 
Pompeius  was  made  commander  in  chief  of  the  armies  of 
the  republic,  and  the  consuls  and  other  magistrates  were 
directed  to  retain  their  offices  under  the  titles  of  procon* 
suls,  etc. 

Caesar  found  twelve  legions  and  all  his  cavalry  at  Brun- 
disium,  but  the  legions  had  been  so  reduced  by  fatigue  and 
sickness  that  they  were  very  incomplete.  The  ships  which 
had  been  collected  barely  sufficed  to  transport  seven  legions 
(only  20,000  men)  and  600  horse ;  but  with  these  he  em- 
barked, and  eluding  Bibulus  landed  at  a  place  named  Phar- 
siLus,  in  Epirus;  he  then  sent  back  the  ships  for  the  rest  of 
his  troops,  but  Bibulus  met  them  and  took  thirty,  and  then 
strictly  guarded  the  whole  coast.  Caesar  received  the  submis- 
sions of  the  towns  of  Oricum  and  ApoUonia;  and  most  of  the 
states  of  Epirus  declared  for  him.  He  was  advancing  against 
Dyrrhachium,  when  hearing  that  Pompeius  was  rapidly 
marching  to  its  defence,  he  halted  and  encamped  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Apsus,  whither  Pompeius  came,  and  en- 
camped also  on  the  other  side  of  that  river.  According 
to  Caesar's  own  account  he  was  so  anxious  for  peace,  that 
immediately  on  landing  he  had  sent  off  L. VibulHus  Rufus, 
whom  he  had  twice  made  a  prisoner,  proposing  to  Pompeius 
that  they  should  both  disband  their  armies  and  submit  to 
the  decision  of  the  senate  and  people.  Vibullius  had  gcme 
off  with  all  speed,  more  with  the  intention  of  informing 
Pompeius  of  Caesar's  landing  than  of  promoting  peace,  and 
it  was  only  in  his  camp  on  the  Apsus  that  Pompeius  heard 
of  these  proposals,  to  which  however  he  refused  to  listen. 
Caesar  also  tells  us  that  as  the  soldiers  of  the  two  armies 
used  to  converse  together  across  the  river,  he  directed  bis 
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legate  VatiniUB  to  go  and  call  out,  asking  if  citizens  might 
not  send  to  citizens  to  treat  of  peace,  a  thing  Pompeius  had 
not  revised  to  robbers  and  pirates*  He  was  heard  iu  silence, 
and  told  that  A.  Vano  would  come  the  following  day  to 
treat.  Next  day  a  great  numba  appeared  on  both  sides, 
and  Labi^nus  advanced  and  began  in  a  low  voice  to  confer 
with  y  atinius ;  a  shower  of  missiles*  which  wounded  several 
of  the  Caesanans,  broke  off  the  conference,  and  Labi^us 
then  cried,  **  GHive  over  talking  of  accommodation ;  there  can 
be  no  peace  unless  you  bring  us  Caesar's  head." 

While  Caesar  was  lying  on  the  Apsus,  his  friend  Ccdias, 
whom  he  had  left  one  ^  the  praetors  at  Rome*  displeased 
that  he  had  not  been  able  to  get  rid  of  aU  his  debts,  be^gan 
to  raise  disturbances.  He  commenced  by  opposing  Trebo- 
nius  in  every  way  he  could ;  and  this  not  succeeding,  he 
proposed  two  laws,  the  one  for  exempting  from  rent  all  the 
tenants  of  the  state,  the  other  for  a  general  abolition  of 
debt.  At  the  head  of  the  multitude  he  then  attacked  Tre- 
bonius,  and  wounded  some  of  those  about  him ;  the  senate 
in  return  forbade  him  to  execute  the  frmcticms  of  his  office. 
He  then  left  Rome  under  the  pretence  of  going  to  Caesar, 
but  he  had  secretly  written  to  his  old  friend  Milo  urging 
him  to  come  and  raise  some  disturbance  in  Italy;  and  Milo, 
having  collected  his  gladiators  and  what  other  forces  he 
could,  had  laid  siege  to  the  town  of  Cosa,  near  Thurii. 
Ccelius  proceeded  to  join  him,  but  Milo  had  been  killed  by 
a  stone  flung  from  the  walls ;  and  CoeUus,  attempting  to  se- 
duce some  Gallic  and  Spanish  horse  that  were  in  Cosa,  was 
slain  by  them. 

Caesar's  great  object  now  was  to  get  over  the  rest  of  his 
troops,  and  Fompeius  was  equally  anxious  to  prevent  their 
passage.  Bibulus  had  lately  died  of  an  illness  caused  by 
cold  and  fatigue ;  but  LLbo  and  others  kept  the  sea,  and 
impeded  the  transport.  Some  months  had  now  passed,  and 
as  the  wind  had  frequently  been  favourable  for  them,  Caesar 
thought  there  must  be  some  fault  on  the  part  of  Antonius 
and  Cal^nus,  who  commanded  at  Brundisium,  and  he  wrote 
to  them  in  the  most  peremptory  terms.  He  even,  it  is 
said,  resolved  to  pass  over  in  person ,  and  disguising  him- 
self as  a  slave  he  embarked  in  a  fishing-boat  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Apsus ;  but  the  sea  proved  so  rough  that  the  fisher- 
men feared  to  go  on ;  Caesar  then  discovered  himself,  say- 
ing to  the  mAster^  '•  Why  dost  thou  fear  ?   thou  earliest 
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Caesar !"  and  they  made  another  attempt ;  but  the  sea  was 
so  furious  that  he  was  obliged  to  let  them  put  back  again. 
At  length  Antonius  put  to  sea,  and  succeeded  in  landing 
near  Lissus.  Caesar  and  Pompeins,  when  tiiey  heard  of  his 
arrival,  both  set  ottt,  the  one  to  join,  the  other  to  attack 
him.  Antonius  kept  within  his  entrenchments  tiU  Caesar 
came  up.  Pompeius  then  retired ;  Caesar  followed  himy  and 
haring  offered  him  battle  in  vabi,  set  out  for  Djrrrhachium. 
Pbmpeius  delayed  for  one  day,  and  then  took  a  shorter 
route  for  the  same  place,  and  encamped  on  a  hUl  named 
Petra  near  it,  close  to  the  sea.  As  there  were  hills  at  a 
little  distance  near  Petra,  Caesar  raised  forts  on  them,  pro- 
posing to  circumvallate  Pompeius*  camp.  Pompeius,  to 
oblige  him  to  take  in  a  greater  space,  also  formed  a  line  of 
forts,  inclosing  an  extent  of  fifteen  miles,  so  as  to  yield  him 
forage  for  his  cavalry;  and  he  received  abundant  supplies 
by  sea,  while  Caesar's  men  were  obliged  to  live  chiefly  on  a 
root  named  chara  for  want  of  bread.  But  the  forage  soon 
began  to  run  short  with  Pompeius'  army ;  and  as  Caesar  had 
turned  the  streams,  the  want  of  water  also  was  severely 
felt.  At  length  Pompeius  made  a  bold  and  judicious  attack 
on  the  enemy's  lines,  and  forced  them ;  and  in  the  action 
which  ensued  he  gained  the  victory.  Caesar  then  resolved 
to  transfer  the  war  to  Macedonia,  and  he  set  out  for  that 
country,  closely  followed  by  Pompeius.  After  a  pursuit  of 
three  days  Pompeius  changed  his  course,  and  taking  a  nearer 
route  arrived  the  first  in  Macedonia,  where  he  was  near  sur- 
prising Caesar's  general  Calvtnus.  Caesar  entered  Thessaly 
and  took  the  town  of  Gomphiby  assault,  and  then  advanced 
and  encamped  near  the  town  of  Metropolis.  Pompeius  en- 
tered Thessaly  a  few  days  after,  and  joined  Scipio,  who  lay 
at  Larissa ;  and  the  two  armies  finally  encamped  opposite 
each  other  on  the  ever-memorable  plain  of  Pharsalus. 
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The  two  annies  now  lay  in  sight  of  each  other ;  that  of 
Fompeiusy  which  consisted  of  45,000  men,  of  which  more 
than  a  sixth  was  cavahy,  was  superior  in  number  but  infe- 
rior in  quality.  Caesar's  army,  of  22,000  men,  only  1000  of 
whom  were  cavalry,  were  all  hardy  veterans,  used  to  victory 
and  confident  in  themsAves  and  their  leader. 

The  superior  number  of  their  troops  and  their  late  suc- 
cesses had  raised  the  confidence  of  the  Pompeian  leaders, 
and  nothing,  we  are  told,  could  exceed  their  insolence ;  they 
contended  with  one  another  for  the  dignities  and  priest- 
hoods in  the  state,  and  disposed  of  the  consulate  for  several 
years  to  come.  Scipio,  Lentulus  Spinther,  and  L.  Domitius 
had  an  angry  contest  for  the  chief-priesthood  with  which 
Ceesar  was  invested,  for  of  his  defeat  not  a  doubt  was  enter- 
tained ;  and  when  Pompeius  acted  with  caution,  he  was 
accused  of  protracting  the  war  out  of  the  vanity  of  seeing 
such  a  number  of  consulars  and  praetorians  under  his  com- 
mand. Proscriptions  and  confiscations  were  resolved  on ; 
in  [short,  says  Cicero,  ''  excepting  Pompeius  himself  and  a 
few  others,  (I  speak  of  the  principal  leaders,)  they  carried 
on  the  war  with  such  a  spirit  of  rapaciousness,  and  breathed 
such  principles  of  cruelty  in  their  conversation,  that  I  could 
not  think  even  of  our  success  without  horror.  To  this  I 
must  add,  that  some  of  our  most  dignified  men  were  deeply 
involved  in  debt ;  and,  in  short,  there  was  nothing  good 
among  them  but  their  cause  f.' 


» 


*  Csesar,  Civil  Wars.  Hirtius'  and  others*  Books  of  the  Alexandrian, 
African,  and  Spanish  Wars.  Dion,  xli.  53,  to  the  end ;  xlii,  xltii.,  and 
zliy.  Appian,  ii.  56,  to  the  end.  Suetonius,  Jul.  Cassar.  Plutarch,  LiTes 
of  Pompeius,  Caesar,  Cato,  and  Brutus. 

•f*  Cic.  ad  Divers,  vii.  3.  Cicero  always  speaks  with  horror  and  ap- 
prehension of  the  success  of  the  Pompeians. 
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Pompeius,  who  was  superstitioas  by  nature,  J^  been 
greatly  encouraged  by  accounts  of  favourablfB  signs  in  the 
entrails  of  the  victims  and  such  like  sent  him  by  the  ha- 
ruspices  from  Rome,  and  he  resolved  to  risk  a  general  en« 
gagement.     He  drew  up  his  army  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on 
Avhich  he  was  encamped ;  but  Caesar,  unwilling  to  engage 
hina  to  a  disadvantage,  prepared  to  decamp.  Just,  however, 
as  the  order  was  given,  seeing  that  Pompeius  had  advanced 
into  the  plain,  he  changed  his  mind,  and  made  ready  to  en- 
gage. The  right  wing  of  the  Pompeians«  commanded  by  Len» 
tulus,  rested  on  the  river  Enipeus.  Pompeius  himself,  with 
Doniitius,  commanded  the  left ;  his  father-in-law,  Scipio,  the 
centre;  Uie  horse  and  light  troops  were  all  on  the  left. 
Csescur's  right  was  commanded  by  himself  and  P.  Sulla ;  his 
left  by  M.  Antonius ;  the  centre  by  Domitius  Calvinus :  to 
strengthen  his  cavalry,  he  had  mingled  through  it  some  of 
his  most  active  foot-soldiers ;  and  he  placed  six  cohorts 
separate  from  his  line,  to  act  on  occasion  against  the  ene- 
my's horse.     Pompeius  had  directed  his  men  to  stand  and 
receive  the  enemy's  charge,  hoping  thus  to  engage  them 
when  out  of  breath  with  running;  but  the  Gsesarians,  when 
they  found  that  the  enemy  did  not  advance,  halted  of  them- 
selves, and  having  recovered  their  breath,  advanced  in  order 
and  hurled  their  pila.    They  fell  on  sword  in  hand;  the 
Pompeians  did  the  same ;  and  while  they  were  engaged, 
their  horse  and  light  troops  having  attacked  and  defeated 
Caesar's  cavalry  were  preparing  to  take  his  infantry  m  flank, 
when  he  made  the  signal  to  the  six  cohorts,  who  fell  on  and 
drove  them  off  the  field.     It  is  said  that  Caesar  had  directed 
his  men  to  aim  their  blows  at  the  faces  of  the  horsemen, 
and  that  the  young  Roman  knights  fled  sooner  than  run  the 
risk  of  having  their  beauty  spoiled*.    The  six  cohorts  then 
took  the  Pompeian  left  wing  in  the  rear,  while  Caesar  brought 
his  third  line,  which  had  not  been  yet  engaged,  against  it  in 
front.     It  broke,  and  fled  to  the  camp.     Pompeius,  whose 
whole  reliance  was  on  his  left  wing,  now  despairing  of  vic- 
tory, retired  to  his  tent  to  await  the  event  of  the  battle. 
But  Caesar  soon  led  his  men  to  the  attack  of  the  camp, 
which  was  carried  after  an  obstinate  resistance  from  the 
cohorts  which  had  been  left  to  guard  it.     Pompeius,  laying 
aside  his  general's  habit,  mounted  a  horse,  and  left  it  by  the 

*  This  is  not  very  likely;  the  young  Roman  knights  could  have^ 
fonoed  but  a  small  part  of  a  body  of  7000  horse. 
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Deovttan  gate«    Oseear  found  the  tents  of  L^i^iiIds  anii 
^thera  covered  with  ivy,  freali  tarves  cut  for  seats,  tables 
covered  with  pbate^  and  all  the  preparalions  for  ceLdtnnating 
a  YLCtory.    Lea^ng  some  troops  to  guard  the  two  camps, 
be  followed  a  body  of  the  Fompeians  who  had  fled  to  a  hill, 
but  they  abandoned  it  and  made  for  Larisaa;  he  hcrwever 
got  between  them  and  that  town,  and  finally  foroed  them 
to  surrender.    His  own  loss  in  this  battle,  he  telLs  ns,  was 
only  200  men  and  30  centurions ;  that  of  the  Pompeians 
waa  16,000,  of  whom  but  6000  were  soldiers,  the  rest  bemg 
servants  and  the  like :  upwards  of  24,000  were  made  pri- 
soners.    He  granted  life  and  liberty  to  all ;  and  finding,  it 
is  said,  in  Pompeius'  tent  the  letters  of  several  men  of  rank, 
he  imitated  the  conduct  of  Pompeius  in  Spain,  and  Inimed 
without  reading  them.    L.  Domitius  had  been  slain  in  the 
pursuit ;  Labi^nus  fled  with  the  Gallic  horse  to  I>3nrrha- 
chium,  where  he  found  Cicero  and  Varro  with  Cato,  who 
commanded  there ;  they  passed  over  to  Corcyra,  and  being 
joined  by  the  young  Cn.  Pompeius  and  other  commanders 
of  the  fleet,  held  a  council ;  but  as  they  could  decide  on 
nothing,  they  separated,  and  went  difierent  ways.  Labi^nus, 
Scipio,  and  some  others  sailed  to  Africa  to  join  Varus  and 
king  Juba ;    Cato  and  young  Pompeius  went  in  quest  of 
Pompeius ;  Cicero  returned  to  Italy,  intending  to  seek  the 
victor's  clemency. 

We  must  now  follow  the  unhappy  Pompeius  Magnus. 
He  rode  with  about  thirty  followers  to  the  gates  of  Larissa, 
but  would  not  enter  the  town  lest  the  people  should  incur 
the  anger  of  Caesar.  He  then  went  on  to  the  Vale  of  Tempe, 
and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pen^iis  got  on  board  a  merchant- 
man which  he  found  lying  there ;  thence  he  sailed  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Strym6n,  and  having  gotten  some  money  from 
his  friends  at  Amphipolis,  proceeded  to  Mytil^ne  in  Lesbos, 
trhere  he  h^d  left  his  wife  Cornelia.  Having  taken  her  and 
his  son  Sextus  on  board,  and  collected  a  few  vessels,  he 
proceeded  to  Cilicia,  and  thence  to  Cyprus.  He  had  in- 
tended goii^g  to  Syria,  but  finding  that  the  people  of  An- 
tioch  had  declared  for  Caesar,  as  also  had  the  Khodians,  he 
gave  up  that  design ;  and  havmg  gotten  money  from  the 
pubEcans  and  some  private  persons,  and  collected  about 
2000  men,  he  made  sail  for  Egj^t, 

It  is  said  that  he  had  consulted  with  his  friends  whether 
he  should  seek  a  refuge  with  the  king  of  the  Parthians,  or 
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retire  to  king  Juba  in  Africa,  or  repair  to  the  young  Mng  of 
Egypt,  whose  ftither  had  been  restored  to  his  throne  through 
his  influenoe  some  3rears  before'''.  Tlie  latter  course  wai 
decided  on,  and  he  sailed  for  Pelusium,  ^here  the  young 
king  (who  was  at  war  with  his  sister  Cleopatra,  whom  tlieit 
father  had  made  joint-heir  of  the  throne)  was  lying  with  his 
army.  Pompeins  sent  to  request  his  protection,  on  accoui^ 
of  his  friendship  for  his  father.  The  king's  ministers/either 
fearing  that  Pompeins,  by  means  of  the  troops  which  had 
been  left'  there  by  Grabinius,  might  attempt  to  make  him*- 
self  master  of  the  kingdom,  or  despising  his  fallen  fortunes^ 
resolved  on  his  death.  They  sent  Achillas,  a  captain  of  the 
guard,  with  Septimius,  a  fomer  Roman  centurion,  and  some 
others  in  a  small  boat  to  invite  him  to  land.  He  was  re- 
quested to  come  into  the  boat,  as  the  shore  was  too  oozy  and 
shallow  for  a  ship  to  approach  it.  He  consented,  and'  di^. 
recting  two  centurions  and  his  freedman  Philip  and  a  slave 
to  follow  him,  and  having  embraced  Cornelia,  he  entered 
the  boat,  and  then  turning  round  repeated  the  following 
lines  of  Sophocles : 

He  who  unto  a  prince's  house  repairs 
Becomes  his  slave,  though  he  go  thither  freef. 

They  went  on  some  time  in  silence ;  at  length  Pompeius, 
turning  to  Septimius,  said,  *'  If  I  mistake  not,  you  and  I 
have  been  fellow-soldiers."  Septimius  merely  nodded  as- 
sent ;  the  silence  was  resumed ;  Pompeins  began  to  read 
over  what  he  had  prepared  to  say  to  the  king  in  Grreek, 
Meantime  the  boat  approached  the  shore ;  Cornelia  and  his 
friends  saw  several  of  the  royal  officers  coming  down  to  re- 
ceive Pompeius,  who,  taking  hold  of  Philip's  arm,  rose  from 
his«eat.     As  he  rose  Septimius  stabbed  him  in  the  back; 

*  Ptolemseus  Anlite:}  promised  Caesar  6000  talents  for  himself  and 
PqmpAioSf  for  haying  him  acknowledged  as  kii^  of  Egypt  by  the  senate* 
He  was  forced  by  his  subjects  to  fly  when  he  oppressed  them  by  raising 
that  sum.  He  came  to  Rome ;  Pompeius  wished  to  have  the  profitable 
task  of  restoring  him ;  but  the  laws  and  Sibylline  oracles  were  alleged  by 
bis  opponents,' and  Ptolemasus- being  obliged  to  leare  Rome  for  hafving 
poisonied  the  ambtiasadora  sent  thilher  by  bis  subjeds,  Pompeius  gave 
him  letters  to  Gabinius,  the  governor  of  Syria,  who,  on  being  promised 
by  him  10,000  talents,  set  the  laws  apd  oracles  at  nought^  marched  his 
troops  out  of  his  province,  and  replaced  him  on  the  throtie  of  Egypt. 
f  "0<rrts  de  'irpbs  rvpttvvfiv  ifXTfope^^rtti 
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Achillas  and  a  Roman  named  Salvius  iSien  ainick  him: 
Pompeius  drew  his  gown  before  his  (ace,  groaned,  and  died 
in  silence.  Those  on  ship-board  gave  a  lond  piercing  cry  of 
grief,  and  set  sail  without  delay,  pursued  by  some  Egyptian 
vessels.  The  head  of  Pompeius  was  cut  off;  his  tnmk  was 
thrown  on  the  beach,  where  his  fiedtiiful  freedman  stayed 
by  it,  and  having  washed  it  in  the  sea,  collected  the  wreck 
of  a 'fishing-boat  and  prepared  a  pyre  to  bum  it.  While 
he  was  thus  engaged,  an  old  Roman  who  had  served  under 
Pompeius  came  up,  and  sa3dng  that  the  honour  of  aiding 
at  the  obsequies  of  the  greatest  of  Roman  generals  com- 
pensated him  in  some  sort  for  the  evils  of  an  abode  in  a 
foreign  land,  assisted  him  in  his  pious  office. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Gn.  Pompeius  Magnus,  in  the  58th 
year  of  his  age.  In  his  person  he  was  graceful  and  digni- 
fied ;  he  spoke  and  wrote  with  ease  and  perspicuity,  and  was 
always  heard  with  attention  and  respect.  In  private  life 
his  morals  were  remarkably  pure,  unstained  by  the  excesses 
which  disgraced  Caesar  and  so  many  others  at  that  tinae ; 
of  the  amiability  of  his  character  there  can  be  no  stronger 
proof  than  the  fact  of  his  having  gained  the  entire  and  de- 
voted affection  of  two  such  women  as  Julia  and  Cornelia, 
both  so  many  years  younger  than  himself.  The  public  charac- 
ter of  Pompeius  is  far  less  laudable ;  his  love  of  sway  was 
inordinate;  he  could  not  brook  a  rival;  he  would,  however, 
be  the  freely  chosen  head  of  the  republic,  and  in  such  case 
would  have  respected  and  maintained  the  laws.  Not 
succeeding  in  this  course  he  was  led  to  the  commission  of 
several  illegal  acts,  and  he  formed  that  fatal  coalition  with 
Csesar,  for  whom  neither  as  a  statesman  nor  as  a  general 
was  he  a  match,  and  who  during  their  union  always  ex- 
erted over  him  the  power  of  a  superior  mind,  and  that 
mostly  for  evil.  Pompeius  was  by  no  means  inclined  to 
cruelty ;  yet  Cicero  feared,  and  with  reason,  that  his  vic- 
tory would  have  been  more  sanguinary  than  that  of  Csesar ; 
for  though  his  natural  humanity  might  have  kept  him  from 
imitating  Sulla  as  he  threatened,  he  had  not  Csesar^s  energy 
to  restrain  the  violence  of  his  followers.  Caesar  we  must 
allow  was  better  fitted  for  empire ;  Pompeius  was  by  far  the 
better  man. 

Caesar  on  learning  that  Pompeius  was  gone  to  Egypt, 
made  all  the  speed  he  could  to  overtake  him  and  thus  end 
the  war.    He  arrived  at  Alexandria  with  two  legions  (3200 
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foot' and  800  horse) :  tke  head  and  riag  of  Fompeius  were 
I        presented  to  him ;  he  shed  some  tears  (counterfeit,  we  may 
I        -well  suspect)  over  them,  and  caused  the  head  to  he  burnt 
I        with  costly  spices.     He  then  set  about  regulating  the  affairs 
of  Egypt,  and  he  summoned  Ptoleme^us  and  his  sister  be*^ 
.        fore  lum*.    The  superior  influence  of  Cleopatra  was  soon 
.        apparent,  and  Pothinus,  the  young  king's  minister,  seeing 
,         the  small  number  of  the  Roman  troops,  sent  to  desire 
Adbillas  to  advance  with  the  army  from  Pelusium.    This 
J         army  consisted  of  18,000  foot  and  2000  horse,  all  good 
g         troops,  several  of  them  being  Romans  left  by  Grabinius,  and 
^         Caesar  found  it  necessary  to  act  on  the  defensive.   Achillas 
made  himself  master  of  all  the  town  except  the  palace 
which  Caesar  had  fortified.    A  great  struggle  was  made 
]         for  the  port,  as  with  the  shipping  there  the  blockade  of  the 
palace  might  be  made  complete.   Caesar  however  succeeded 
in  burning  all  the  ships  in  it ;  unfortunately  the  flames  ex- 
tended,  and  the  magnificent  Ubrary  of  the  kings  was  nearly 
all  consumed.   He  l^en  secured  the  island  of  Pharos,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  port,  and  the  mole  leading  to  it.  Ganym^es, 
the  successor  of  Achillas  who  had  been  slain,  then  mixed 
sea- water  with  that  of  the  Nile  in  the  aqueducts  which  sup- 
plied Caesar's  quarters;  but  this  evil  he  obviated  by  sinking 
wells.     In  a  naval  action  in  the  port,  Caesar,  with  only  a 
few  ships,  gained  the  advantage ;  but  in  an  attempt  to  re- 
take, the  mole  and  island,  which  the  Alexandrians  had  re- 
covered, he  lost  about  800  men  and  some  ships,  and  he  had 
to  throw  himself  into  the  water  and  swim  to  a  merchant- 
man for  safetyf. 

The  Alexandrians  now  sent  to  demand  their  king,  and 
Caesar  seeing  no  use  in  detaining  him  let  him  go,  and  the 
war  was  then  renewed  more  fiercely  than  ever.  Meantime, 
Mithridites,  an  officer  whom  Caesar  had  sent  to  levy  troops 
in  Syria,  was  advancing  with  a  large  army  to  relieve  him; 
but  as  he  had  to  go  round  the  Delta,  the  young  king  dis- 
patched a  part  of  his  army  to  oppose  him.  These  troops 
however  were  defeated ;  the  king  hastened  with  the  rest 

*  It  is  s^id,  that  to  escape  her  brother's  troops  Cleopatra  had  herself 
wrapped  up  in  a  bale  of  bedclothes  and  thus  conveyed  into  Alexandria. 

f  He  held,  it  is  s^iid,  on  this  occasion  his  papers  with  one  hand  over 
the  water  to  save  them  from  being  wetted.  It  is  rather  strange  that  he 
should  have  had  papers  in  his  hand,  or  eten  about  him^  in  such  a  hot 
engagementt 
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of  bis  vrtay  to  tiicdr  idd,  and  OsBsar  at  tiie  sattiie  tisiB  joined 
MithriditeB.  He  now  resolved  to  isry  and  termiiiate  the 
irar  by  an  attack  on  the  Egyptian  camp«  which  was  on  an 
eminence  over  the  Nile,  one  of  its  sides  being  defended 
by  the  steepness  of  tbe  ground,  the  other  by  a  xnoreLss. 
While  the  attack  was  carried  on  in  the  front  of  the  camp, 
some  cohorts  climbed  up  the  steep  of  the  hill  and  fell  on 
the  enemy's  rear.  The  Egyptians  fled  on  all  sides,  mostly  to 
the  Nile,  and  the  king  trying  to  escape  was  drowned,  in  ihe 
liven  Csesar  returned  to  Alexandria,  whose  inhabitants 
came  forth  preceded  by  their  priests  to  implore  his  mercy. 
He  gave  the  crown  to  Cleopatra  and  her  younger  bcother, 
leaving  them  the  greater  part  of  his  troops  to  protect  them, 
and  then  set  out  for  Syria.  After  his  departure  Cleopatra 
was  delivered  of  a  son,  who  was  said  to  be  his,  and  was 
named  Ceesarion. 

When  the  civil  war  broke  out,  Phamdces,  the  son  of 
Mithriddtes  the  Great,  resolved  to  seize  the  occasion  of  re- 
covering his  paternal  dominions.  He  speedily  regained 
Fontus,  and  ^en  overran  Lesser  Armenia  and  Cappa* 
doeia.  Deiotarus,  the  king  of  the  former,  applied  for  aid 
to  Domitius,  who  commanded  for  Csesar  in  Asia ;  and  after 
some  fruitless  attempts  at  negotiation,  Domitius  collected 
what  troops  he  could,  and  advancing  to  Nicopolis  gave 
Pham&ces  battle ;  but  he  was  defeated  and  forced  to  re- 
tire. Csesar  was  meantime  hastening  from  Egypt;  for 
though  he  had  learned  that  things  were  in  the  utmost 
confusion  at  Rome,  he  resolved  not  to  quit  Asia  till  he  had 
reduced  it  to  peace.  Though  his  force  was  small  he  dedded 
on  giving  battle  without  delay,  and  he  advanced  to  within 
five  miles  of  Fhamaces'  camp,  which  was  on  a  hill,  and 
commenced  fortifying  another  hill  in  its  vicinity.  Pharn^^ 
ces,  rel3ring  on  the  number  of  his  troops,  and  recollecting 
that  it  was  in  this  very  place  his  father  had  defeated  Tri« 
anus,  crossed  the  valley,  and  leading  his  army  up  the  hiU 
attacked  the  Roman  troops.  The  batde  was  long  and  du^ 
bious ;  at  length  the  right  wing  of  the  Romans  was  victor 
nous,  the  centre  and  left  were  soon  equally  fiuccessful;  the 
enemy  was  driven  down  the  hiU  and  pursued  to  his  camp, 
which  was  speedily  taken :  Fhamaces  himself  escaped,  but 
nearly  his  whole  army  was  slain  or  taken.  "  I  came,  I  saw,  I 
conquered/'  (Fe^i,.rtrf«,»ic»,)  were  the  terms  in  which  Caesar 
wrote  to  announce  ihk  victory,  which  ended  the  Pontic  war. 
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Having  legidsfeed  the  affiEors  of  AsiaGKsar  set  otrtfoir  Italy? 
at  BrajQjdisilun  lie  was  met  by  Cicero,  whom  he  received 
very  kindly ;  he  then  went  on  to  Rome,  whieh  he  found 
in  a  state  of  distraction.  For  Caesar,  having  been  created 
dictator  after  the  battle  of  FharsaHa,  had  sent  M.  Anto* 
nius,  his  master  of  the  horse,  to  govern  Italy  in  his  absence ; 
and  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella,  another  of  his  f riends,being  made 
one  of  the  tribunes,  had  revived  the  laws  of  CceHus  for  the 
abolition  of  debts  and  rents.  Antonius,  who  like  Dola-* 
bella  was  immersed  in  debt,  was  at  first  willing  to  support 
him,  but  he  finally  sided  with  the  senate  and  two  of  the 
other  tribunes  in  opposing  him.  The  people  were  of  course 
for  Dolabella,  and  such  conflicts  took  place,  during  an  ab- 
sence of  Antonius,  between  debtors  and  creditors,  that  t^ 
Vestals  found  it  necessary  to  remove  the  sacred  things  to  a 
place  of  safety.  When  Antonius  returned,  the  senate  gave 
him  the  usual  charge  to  see  liiat  the  state  suflfered  no  injury. 
Dolabella,  on  the  day  of  proposing  his  laws,  had  the  Forum 
barricadoed,  and  even  wooden  towers  erected  to  keep  off 
all  opponents ;  but  Antonius  came  down  with  soldiers  from 
the  Capitol,  broke  the  tables  of  the  laws,  and  seizing  some 
of  the  more  turbulent  flung  them  down  from  the  Tarpeian 
rock.  When  Csesar  arrived  he  took  no  notice  of  what  had 
occurred;  he  however  steadily  refused  the  abolition  of  debts, 
but  remitted  the  interest  that  had  accrued  since  the  war  be-» 
gan,  and  he  also  remitted  to  those  who  paid  under  2000  ses*- 
terces  rent,  a  year's  rent  at  Rome,  a  quarter's  throughout 
Italy.  To  gratify  his  friends,  he  let  them  have  good  bar- 
gains at  the  sales  of  the  properties  of  Pompeius  and  others 
which  he  confiscated)  he  increased  the  number  of  priesthoods 
and  prsetorships,  and  placed  several  of  his  ofl&cers  in  the 
senate.  Having  had  himself  and  his  master  of  the  horse, 
M.Lepidus,  (for  he  continued  to  be  dictator,)  diosen  consuls 
for  the  following  year;  he  was  preparing  to  pass  oter  to 
Africa,  when  a  mutiny  broke  out  among  his  vetenoi  legions, 
who  were  disappointed  at  not  having  yet  gotten  the  rewards 
tbat  had  been  promised  them.  It  began  with  bis  favourite 
tenth  legion.  C.  Sallustlus  (the  hbtorian),  whom  he  sent  to 
assure  them  that  when  the  war  was  ended  they  should  have 
1000  denars  a  man,  besides  the  lazMb  and  money  alieady 
due  to  them,  was  obliged  to  fly  fi3r  ids  life.  They  marched 
from  Campania  to  Rome,  plundering  and.  ttuirdering  t>n 
their  way,  and  came  and  posted  tiiemsdvea  on  the  Fidd  of 
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Man.  CflBMor,  in  spite  of  his  friends*  went  oiit,  andnKMint- 
ing  his  tribunal  demanded  what  had  brought  them  thither 
and  what  they  wanted?  They  were  disconcerted*  and 
merely  said  that  they  had  hoped  he  would  give  them  their 
discharge  in  consequence  of  their  wounds  and  length  of 
service.  **  I  give  it  you/'  said  he,  and  then  added,  "  and 
when  I  have  triumphed  with  other  soldiers  I  will  still  keep 
my  word  with  you."  He  was  retiring ;  Ids  officers  stopped 
him,  and  begged  him  to  be  less  severe  and  to  speak  to  tihem 
again.  He  addressed  them,  commencing  with  Quirites  !  and 
not  as  usual  Commilitdnes !  this  totally  overcame  them ;  they 
cried  out  they  were  his  soldiers,  and  would  follow  him  to 
Africa  or  anywhere  else  if  he  would  not  cast  them  off;  he 
then  pardoned  them,  and  passed  over  at  their  head  to  Sicily, 
though  it  was  now  far  in  the  winter. 

The  Pompeians,  aided  by  king  Juba,  were  now  in  great 
force  in  Africa.  Gato,  having  met  Pompeius'  ships,  vrith 
Cornelia  and  Sex.  Pompeius  at  Cyr6ne,  landed  all  his  troops 
tiiere,  and  marching  them  overland  to  the  African  province 
joined  Scipio  and  the  other  leaders.  The  chief  command 
was  given  to  Scipio  as  being  a  consular,  and  Gato  took 
the  government  of  the  town  of  Utica. 

Caesar,  having  assembled  six  legions  in  Sicily,  set  sailfrom 
Lilybaeum  with  a  part  of  them  (about  3000  men)  and  landed 
near  Adrum^tum.  Having  failed  to  take  that  town,  he 
proceeded  to  another  named  Ruspina,  which  he  reached  on 
the  Ist  January  (706)  ;  he  thence  advanced  to  lieptis,  but 
he  soon  returned  in  order  to  go  and  look  after  his  fleet,  which 
had  steered  by  mistake  for  Utica.  Haviog  been  joined  by 
the  troops  on  board  the  fleet  he  encamped  at  Ruspina,  and 
some  days  after  engaged  a  numerous  army,  chiefly  Numi- 
dians,  commanded  by  Labi^nus.  The  battle  lasted  &om 
before  mid->day  to  sunset,  and  the  advantage  was  on  the 
side  of  liabi^nus.  As  Scipio  and  Juba  were  said  to  be  ap- 
proaching with  eight  legions  and  3000  horse,  Caesar  for- 
tified his  camp  with  the  greatest  care,  and  sent  to  Sicily 
and  elsewhere  for  supplies.  When  Scipio  came  he  offered 
battle  repeatedly ;  but  Caesar,  taught  by  the  experience  of 
the  late  action,  steadily  refused  to  fight ;  endeavouring  at 
the  same  time  to  gain  over  Scipio's  troops  and  the  people 
of  the  country,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  had  some  suc- 
cess. After  some  time  he  found  himself  strong  enough  to 
offer  battle ;  but  Scipio  had  now  prudently  resolved  to  pro* 
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tract  the  -war.  Csesar  thbn  decamped  at  midnigfat,  amd  went 
and  laid  siege  to  the  town  of  Thapsus.  Scipio  and  Juba 
followed  him  thither,  and  forming  two  camps  about  eight 
miles  from  his  attempted  to  throw  succours  into  the  town ; 
fEuling  in  this  they  resolved  to  giye  him  battle>  though 
Cato,  it  is  said,  strongly  advised  against  it.  Scipio  moved 
down  to  the  seaside,  and  having  thrown  up  some  intirench* 
ments  drew  his  army  out  before  them  with  his  elephants 
on  the  wings.  Csesar  also  drew  out  his  nine  legions.  While 
he  was  hesitating  whether  to  attack  or  not,  a  trumpets 
sounded  on  the  right  wing ;  the  troops  then  charged  in  spite 
of  their  officers :  the  elephants,  not  being  well  trained,  turned 
on  their  own  men  when  assailed  by  the  missiles  and  rushed 
into  the  camp.  Scipio*s  troops  broke  and  fled  to  their  for- 
mer camp,  and  tlien  to  that  of  Juba ;  but  this  also  bdbag 
forced  they  retired  to  a  hill,  whither  they  were  pursued  and 
slaughtered  by  Caesar's  veterans.  Ten  thousand  was  the 
number  of  the  slain ;  the  loss  of  the  victors  was  but  fifty 
men.  Cassar  then  leaving  three  legions  to  blockade  Thap- 
sus, and  sending  two  agaiast  a  town  named  Tisdra,  advanced 
with  the  remainder  toward  Utica. 

Cato,  who  commanded  in  this  town,  had  fc»*med  a  coun«- 
cil  of  three  hundred  of  the  Roman  traders  who  resided  in  it. 
When  the  news  of  the  defeat  at  Thapsus  arrived,  he  assem- 
bled his  council  and  tried  to  animate  them ;  but  finding  them 
inclined  to  have  recourse  to  Caesar's  clemency,  he  gave  up 
all  hopes  of  defending  the  town,  and  sent  word  to  that  effect 
to  Scipio  and  Juba,  who  were  now  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Soon  after  the  cavalry  which  had  fled  from  Thapsus  arrived; 
Cato  went  out  to  try  and  engage  them  to  stay,  but  while  he 
was  away  the  three  hundred  met  and  determined  on  a  sur- 
render :  when  he  heard  this  he  prevailed  on  the  cavalry  to 
stop  for  one  day,  and  he  put  the  gates  and  citadel  into  their 
hands ;  his  object  being  to  get  time  to  send  away  the  Roman 
senators  and  others  by  sea.  Having  closed  all  the  gates 
but  one  leading  to  the  port,  he  got  ships  and  everything 
ready  for  those  who  were  to  go.  Meantime  the  cavalry 
had  begun  to  plunder ;  but  he  went  to  them,  and  by  giving 
them  money  prevailed  on  them  to  leave  the  town :  he  then 
went  down  to  the  port  to  see  his  friends  off.  He  after- 
wards arranged  his  accounts,  and  commended  his  children 
to  his  quaestor  L.  Caesar.  In  the  evening  he  bathed  and 
supped  as  usual  with  his  friends,  discussing  philosophi- 
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cal  qieatkms ;  uidhfttingiralked  after  snppw  he  retired  to 
hk  room,  '^dwre  it  is  said  he  read  over  Plato's  dialo^e 
named  PI&SBdo,  wfaieh  treats  of  a  future  state  and  the  im« 
mortality  of  the  soul,  and  it  is  added  slept  soundly.  Toward 
moming  he  stabbed  himself  with  his  sword :  the  soimd  of 
Ids'fiBfi  being  heard,  his  friends  ran  to  the  room,  and  his  siir* 
geon  went  to  bind  up  the  wound ;  but  he  thrust  him  fmm 
him,  toie  it  open,  and  instantly  expired. 

Thus  died  AI.  Porcius  Gato,  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  his 
age,  a  man  possessed  of  many  noble  and  estimaMe  qualities, 
bat  joined  with  some  defects,  among  which  his  yvaaty  aad 
his  obstinacy  were  conspicuous.  He  was  certainly  patriotic, 
and  was  for  maintaining  the  constitution ;  but  it  may  be 
doubted  if  personal  hatred  to  Ceesar  was  not  the  secret  source 
of  many  of  his  apparently  most  patriotic  actions.  His  poli- 
ties were  of  too  Utopian  a  cast  ever  to  be  really  useful ;  for 
such  is  our  nature  that  the  politician  must  know  how  to 
yield  to  circumstances  if  he  would  do  good.  We  may 
llierefore  admire,  but  should  never  think  of  imitating,  the 
character  of  Cato. 

Caesar  soon  arrived  at  Utica,  where  he  granted  their  lives 
to  L.  Caesar  and  the  other  Romans ;  as  for  the  three  hun- 
dred, he  said  he  would  content  himself  with  confij9cating 
their  properties  for  their  crime  in  supplying  Varus  and  Scipio 
with  money ;  he  however  most  graciously  let  them  off  for  a 
sum  of  two  hundred  millions  of  sesterces,  to  be  paid  in  the 
course  of  six  years  to  the  republic — ^that  is,  to  himself. 

King  Juba  had  set  out  with  Petreius  for  his  town  of  Za* 
ma ;  he  found  the  gates  closed  against  him,  and  he  and  his 
companion,  seeing  no  hopes,  agreed  to  kill  one  another  in  a 
single  combat ;  Petreius  died  at  once,  Juba  was  obliged  to 
employ  the  hand  of  a  slave.  Afranius  and  Faustus  Sulla 
were  met  and  made  prisoners  in  Mauritania,  as  they  were 
making  for  Spaio  with  the  cavalry  from  Utica,  by  Sitius,  a 
Roman  cendottiere  who  had  declaored  for  Csesar,  and  Copsar 
put  them  and  L.  Caesar  to  death*  Scipio  on  his  way  to 
Spain  being  obliged  to  pat  into  the  port  of  H^po,  where 
^ticos'  fceeboottng  squadron  lay,  was  attacked  byit.  Har- 
ing  seen  most  of  bis  vessels  sink,  h6«tabbed  hunself,  end 
when  one  of  Sitius'  sohUers  on  boarding  asked  whiere  waa 
the  general,  he  calmly  replied,  "The  general  is  safe." 
Caesar  went  from  Utica  to  Zama,  where  he  sold  the  property 
of  king  Juba  and  seized  thc^t  of  the  Romai^  wt^o  redded 


there.    He  conrerted  the  Idngdom  iato  a  proviocfe,  giriilg^ 
Cirta  to  SitiuB.     On  his  return  to  Utica  he  seized  and  soM' 
the  property  of  all  who  had  been  centurions  under- Jufoa 
and  Petreius,  and  he  fined  all  the  towns  in  proportioin  to< 
their  means ;  he,  however,  did  not  allow  his  sold^s  to  pH- 
]€(ge  any  of  them.   He  then  set  sail  homewards^  kofing  G^ 
Selhistius  as  proconsul  to  govern  the  new  province  of  Nu*» 
midia,  by  whom  it  was  plundered  in  a  merciless  manner*- 

On  Caesar's  arrival  in  Rome  honours  of  every  kind  were 
decreed  to  him  by  his  obsequious  senate.  They  had  already 
resolved  that  forty  days  should  be  devoted  to  the  celebration' 
of  his  African  victory;  that  he  should  be  dictator  for  ten* 
y^ars,  inspector  of  morals  for  three ;  that  his  chariot  should 
be  placed  on  the  Capitol  opposite  the  statue  of  Jupiter^  and 
his  statue  standing  on  a  brazen  figure  of  the  world  with  the 
inscription  '*  Csesar  the  semigod."  Having  addressed  the 
senate  and  the  people,  and  assured  them  of  his  clemency 
and  regard  for  tiie  republic,  he  prepared  to  celebrate  h^ 
triumphs  for  his  various  conquests;  and  in  one  month  he' 
triumphed  four  times,  the  first  triumph  being  for  Gaul,  the 
second  for  Ftolemseus  of  Egypt,  the  third  for  Pham^es  of 
Pontus,  and  the  fourth  for  Juba  of  Numidia.  The  first  was 
the  most  splendid ;  but  as  the  procession  went  along  th^ 
Velabrum  the  axle  of  the  triumphal  car  broke,  and  in  con* 
sequence  of  the  delay  he  could  not  ascend  the  Capitol  till 
dark,  when  forty  elephants,  ranged  on  his  right  and  left, 
bore  lights,  and  he  went  up  the  steps  on  his  knees.  In  the- 
second  triumph  were  seen  pictures  of  the  deaths  of  Pol^i- 
nus  and  Achillas,  and  the  Pharos  on  fire ;  the  third  dis* 
played  a  tablet  with  Veni,  vidi,  vici  !  on  it.  The  money 
borne  in  triumph  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  65,000  talents, 
and  the  gold  crowns  to  have  been  2822  in  number,  and  to 
have  weighed  2414  pounds.  He  feasted  the  people  at  22,000 
tables  placed  in  the  streets ;  and  to  150,000  citizens  he  gave 
ten  pecks  of  com,  ten  pounds  of  oil,  and  400  testerces  a^ 
piece.  There  were  public  games  of  all  kinds,  sham<*battles, 
hunting  of  wild  bes^s,  hoise  and  chariot  races,  ihe  Trojan 
gassei,  etc.  To  reward  his  veterans  he  gave  them  each 
24,000  sesterces,  dbuble  the  sum  to  the  ceasitiirions,  the 
quadruple  to  the  tribunes ;  and  he  assigned  them  lands»  but 

*  Dion,  xlfii.  9,  He  was  prosecuted  for  extortion  the  next  year,  but 
Csesar  saved  hini;  hence  Iiis  apologists  say  that  ft  was  for  Caesar,  not 
for  himself,  ^at  he  hiid  pillaged  the  province* 
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not  in  ccmtinuoiifl  tiB(cH»,  in  order  that  ttie  pMsent  poBsessc^ 
might  not  be  distorbed. 

Cesar  now  turned  his  thoughts  to  legislation.  He  con- 
fined the  judicial  power  to  the  senators  and  knights  ;  he 
reduced  by  a  census  the  number  of  citizens  who  receiyed 
com  by  about  one  half;  he  sent  80,000  citizens  away  as 
colonists ;  he  enacted  that  no  freemen  under  twenty  or  over 
forty  years  of  age  should  be  more  than  three  years  out  of 
Italy,  and  no  senator's  son  unless  in  the  retinue  of  a  magi- 
strate ;  that  all  graziers  on  the  public  lands  should  not  have 
less  than  a  third  of  their  shepherds  freemen,  ^e  granted 
the  freedom  of  the  city  to  all  physicians  and  professors  of 
the  liberal  arts ;  he  made  or  renewed  various  sumptuary  laws ; 
and  he  encouraged  marriage,  and  gave  rewards  to  those 
who  had  many  children. 

As  a  means  of  securing  his  power  he  abolished  all  the 
dubs  and  unions  except  the  ancient  ones ;  for  however 
useful  they  might  have  formerly  proved  in  forwarding  his 
own  views,  he  knew  them  to  be  totally  incompatible  with 
all  regular  government.  Judging  also  by  his  own  expe^ 
rience,  he  enactejl  that  no  praetor  should  hold  a  province 
for  more  than  one  year,  no  consul  for  more  than  two.  He 
further  divided  the  appointments  to  all  offices  between  him- 
self aiid  the  people ;  but  he  in  effect  kept  them  all,  as  he 
always  notified  whom  he  would  have  chosen*. 

It  was  at  this  time  also  that  Caesar  made  his  celebrated 
reformation  of  the  calendar.  The  Roman  year  had  been 
the  lunar  one  of  354  days,  and  it  was  kept  in  accordance 
with  the  solar  year  by  intercalating  months  in  every  second 
and  fourth  year.  The  pontiffs  were  charged  with  this  of- 
fice ;  but  they  exercised  it,  it  is  said,  in  an  arbitrary  manner* 
from  motives  of  partiality,  and  the  year  was  now  more  thm 
two  months  in  arrear.  Caesar  therefore  added  67  days  be- 
tween November  and  December  of  this  year*  which  with 
the  intercalary  month  of  23  days  made  an  entire  addition 
of  90  days ;  and  he  divided  the  year  into  montiis  of  30  and 
31  days,  directing  a  day  to  be  intercalated  ev^ry  fourth 
year,  to  keep  it  even  with  the  course  of  the  sun.  His  agent 
in  this  change  was  an  Alexandrian  named  Sosigenes. 

*  The  following  was  the  form  of  his  congi  d^SUre:  "  Gtesar,  dictator, 
illi  tribui :  Commendo  tibi  ilium  et  ilium,  ut  vestro  suffhigio  suam  digni*- 
tatem  teneant."     (Suet.  Jul.  Cses.  41.) 
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Toward  the  end  of  the  year  Caesar  was  obliged  to  return 
to  Spain,  where  the  sons  of  Pompeius  with  Labi^nus  and 
Yarns  had  collected  a  force  of  eleven  legions,  and  had  driven 
Trebodius,  whocommanded  there,  out  of  fis&tica.  In  twenty- 
seven  days  he  travelled  from  Rome  to  near  Corduba,  and  after 
various  Dfiovements  the  two  armies  met  (March  17th,  707,) 
on  the  plain  of  Munda.  On.  Pompeius,  who  commanded  in 
chief,  had  the  advantage  in  position  and  numbers,  and  he 
was  so  near  gaining  the  victory,  that  Caesar  it  is  said  was 
about  to  put  an  end  to  himself.  He  alighted  from  his  horse, 
took  a  shield,  and  advancing  before  his  men  declared  that 
he  would  never  retire.  This  action  excited  them  to  renewed 
exertions ;  and  just  then  a  Moorish  prince  in  Caesar's  army 
having  fallen  on  Pompeius'  camp,  Labi^nus  sent  five  cohorts 
to  protect  it ;  Caesar  cried  aloud  that  the  enemy  was  flying; 
this  roused  the  courage  of  one  side  and  excited  the  fears  of 
the  other,  and  after  a  severe  contest  victory  remained  with 
Caesar.  Labi^nus,  Varus,  and  30,000  men,  among  whom 
were  3000  knights,  lay  slain  on  the  side  of  Pompeius ;  the 
victors  had  1000  killed  and  500  wounded.,  Caesar  declared 
that  in  his  other  battles  he  had  fought  for.  victory,  in  this 
for  his  very  life :  it  was  the  last  conflict  of  the  Civil  War. 
Cn.  Pompeius  fled  to  Carteia,  where  his  fleet  lay ;  but  fljid- 
ing  the  people  inclined  to  Caesar,  he  put  to  sea  with  thirty 
ships.  Didius,  who  commanded  Caesar's  fleet  at  Gades,  pur- 
sued him,  and  when  he  was  obliged  to  land  for  water  at- 
tacked and  burned  several  of  his  ships.  Pompeius,  who  was 
wounded,  fled  from  one  place  to  another;  and  being  found 
in  a  cavern  in  which  he  had  taken  shelter,  he  was  put  to 
death,  and  his  head,  like  his  father's,  brought  to  Caesar. 
Sex.  Pompeius,  who  commanded  in  Corduba,  fled  to  the 
mountains  of  Celtiberia.  Munda  was  taken  after  a  siege  of 
three  weeks ;  Corduba,  Hispalis  (Seville),  Gades,  and  the 
other  towns  opened  their  gates.  Caesar  in  order  to  raise 
money  heavily  flned  some  places,  sold  privileges  to  o^ers, 
and  even  plundered  the  temple  of  Heroes  at  Gades;  and 
having  thus  collected  all  the  money  he  could,  he  set  out  on 
his  return  to  Rome,  leaving  C.  Asinitis  PoUio  as  legate  in 
Spain. 

Caesar  celebrated  his  triumph  on  the  1st  of  October,  but 
though  a  magnificent  it  was  a  melancholy  sight  to  the 
people,  who  regarded  it  as  a  triumph  over  themselves.  The 
senate  however  was  uever  weary,  of  hoqnng  honours  on 
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lifm.  He  WBis  made  perpetual  dictfttor  and  ^spector  of 
morale,  given  the  pranomen  of  ImperAtor,  and  the  cognomen 
of  Father  of  his  Countty;  his  statue  was  platied  among- those 
of  the  kings  on  the  Capitol  and  in  all  the  temples  afid  to^wns ; 
it  "waa  carried  with  those  of  the  godis  at  the  Cir(*ensian 
games,  and  there  was  a  pulvinar,  or  state-couch;  for  it  a£  for 
theirs ;  he  had  a  fiamen  and  Luperci  Hke  Quirinus,  and  the 
monl9i  Quincttlis  was  named  Julius  after  hhn.  He  ^was  al- 
lowed to  wear  a  laurel  crown  constantly,  to  have  a  golden 
neat  in  the  senate-house  and  Forum,  etc.  Friends  and  ene- 
mies concurred  in  heaping  these  honours  on  him,  the  former 
out  of  zeal,  the  latter  it  is  said  in  the  hope  of  nmking*  bim 
incur  the  hatred  of  the  people. 

Insatiate  of  fieune  and  impatient  of  repose,  Caesar  had  al- 
ready resolved  on  a  war  with  the  Parthians,  and  he  now 
sent  his  legions  before  him  into  Macedonia.  Meantime  he 
was  forming  various  magnificent  projects  for  his  own  glory 
and  the  benefit  of  the  people.  He  proposed  to  rebuild  Car- 
thage and  Corinth  and  several  Italian  towns,  to  cut  across 
the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  to  drain  the  Pomptine  marshes,  to 
let  off  the  Fucine  lake,  to  dig  a  new  bed  for  the  Tiber  firom 
Rome  to  the  sea,  to  form  a  large  port  at  Ostia,  to  make  a 
causeway  over  the  Apennines  to  the  Adriatic.  He  employed 
the  learned  Varro  to  collect  books  for  a  public  library,  and 
he  proposed  reducing  the  mass  of  the  Roman  laws  to  a  mo- 
derate compass. 

It  was  thus  that  Caesar  meditated  improving  the  empire 
which  he  had  acquired  by  his  sword;  he  moreover  pro- 
claimed an  amnesty,  replaced  the  statues  of  Sulla  tmd 
Pompeius  which  had  been  thrown  down,  and  dismissing 
his  guards  went  attended  only  by  Hctors.  But,  in  the  in- 
toxication of  power  he  did  not  sufficiently  spare  the  feel- 
ings  and  prejudices  of  those  over  whom  he  ruled.  He  intro- 
duced: Gauls  into  the  senate,  he  set  Ms  slaves  over  the  mint 
nad  the  revenue,  he  did  as  he  pleased  with  all  the  high  of- 
fices ;  he  would  use  such  language  as  this,  "There  is  no 
ifepubHc;  Sulla  wal^  an  idiot  td  ky  down  the  dietiltorship. 
Men  i^ould  spedik  more  respectfully  to  me,  and  consider  my 
word  to  be  law."  When  the  whole  senate  waited  on  him 
one  day 'Wfith  a  diecre^  in'his  hottdur,  hedid  not  even  ddgn 
to  rise  from  his  seat  to  receive  them.  Finally,  ]Jke  Crom- 
well, not  content  wi<^  the  solid  -power  of  a  king,  he  longed, 
it  is  said,  for  the  empty  title,  and  various  modes  of  fedingtiie 
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pulse  of  the  people  on  this  subject  were  employed.  As  h9 
wa3  Tretuming  from  keeping  the  Latin  Holidays  on  the  Alh^n 
Mount  some  voices  in  the  crowd  called  him  ICing>  and  some 
one  placed  a.  diadem  and  a  crown  of  laurel  on  one. of  his 
&tatues»  Seeing,  that  the  people  was  not  pleased^  he  re^ 
plied,  "  I  am  Csesar,  not  kmg;"  but  he  deprived  of  their 
o0ice  two  of  the  tribunes  when  they  imprisoned  the  man 
who  had  crowned  his  statues,  A  few  days  after>  on  the 
festival  of  the  Lupercalia  (Feb.  15),  Antonius,  then  his  col-* 
league  in  the  consulate  and  one  of  the  new  Luperci«  ran  up 
to  him  as  he  was  seated  in  state  on  the  Rostra  and  placed  a 
diadem  on  his  head;  a  few  hired  voices  applauded :  Caesar 
rejected  it,  and  a  general  shout  of  applause  ensued;  the 
offer  was  repeated  with  the  same  effect.  Caesar  then  rose 
desiring  the  diadem  to  be  placed  on  the  statue  of  Jupiter  as 
the  only  king  of  the  Romans.  It  was  also  rumoured  that 
it  was  found  in  the  Sibylline  books  that  the  Farthians  could 
only  be  conquered  by  a  king,  and  that  therefore  Cotta,  one  of 
Uie  keepers  of  them,  was  to  propose  making  Caesar  king* 

But  at  this  very  time  there  was  a  conspiracy  formed ,  to 
deprive  Caesar  of  life  and  empire.  The  members  of  it  were 
sixty  in  number,  some  of  them  his  adherents,  others  those 
who  had  fought  against  him,  to  whom  he  had  given  their 
lives  and  even  promoted  them  to  honours.  Among  the 
latter  were  C.  Cassius  and  M.  Junius  Brutus.  Of  these 
Cassius  had,  as  we  have  seen,  been  Crassus'  legate  in  the 
Parthian  war ;  he  had  commanded  a  division  of  Pompeius' 
ffeet,  and  meeting  Caesar  on  his  way  to  Egypt  had  been  par- 
doned by  him,  and  was  now  one  of  the  city-prsetors.  ,  He 
was  a  roan  of  very  considerable  talent,  but  of  rather  a  harsh 
and  stern  temper.  Brutus  was  the  nephew  of  Cato,  to  whose 
daughter  he  was  now  married,  having  divorcc;d  Ids  formeir 
wife  Claudia  for  that  purpose.  After  the  battle  of  Pharr 
salia  he  fl^d  to  Larissa,  whence  he  sent  his,  submission  to 
Caesar,  who  joyfully  received  him,  and  when  he  was.  goi^g 
to  Africa  set  him  over  Cisalpine  Gaul^  and  had  now.  made 
him  one  of  the  city-praetors.  His  si^er  Junia  was  the  wife 
of  Cassius.  A  mistaken,  sense  of  patriotism  may  hay^  been, 
and  probably  was,  the  motive  which  actuated,  these  and 
some  others!*";  and  even  C«e^r*s.own..paxt^an3  whp  shigred 

*  In  the  case  of  Brutus,  fio  one  who  redcU  bis  leltevs  to  Cicero  and 
Atticus  can  doubt  of  it.  How  he  iSam  ia  moml  dignity. in  these  letters 
over  Cicero  I 
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in  tlie  oolupimcy,  suoh  as  D.  Brutus  and  Trebonlns,  may 
haye  acted  from  the  same  motives,  for  though  thej  fought 
for  Caesar  against  Fompeius,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  ap- 
proved of  the  overthrow  of  ^e  constitution.  C.  and  P.  I^r- 
vilius  Casca,TillittsCimher,and  Minucius  Bamlus,  also  of  the 
Caesarian  party,  were  among  the  conspiratCMB.  Cn.  Domitius 
and  Q.Ligarius  were  Pompeians  who  engaged  in  the  plot. 

Cassius  is  said  to  have  originally  contrived  the  plot;  those 
to  whom  he  communicated  it  advised  him  strongly  to  en- 
gage Brutus  in  it  if  possihle  on  account  of  his  name  and  in- 
fluence, and  Brutus  when  sounded  readily  entered  into  it. 
Brutus  was  further  urged,  it  is  said,  by  hints  such  as  these; 
on  his  tribunal  he  found  written,  "  Brutus,  dost  thou  sleep?" 
and  "  Thou  art  not  a  true  Brutus !"  and  on  the  statue  of 
the  elder  Brutus  was  written,  "  Would  there  were  a  Brutus 
now ! "  Knowing  the  timidity  of  Cicero's  character,  and  cer- 
tain of  his  support  when  the  deed  was  done,  the  conspira- 
tors did  not  make  him  privy  to  their  design ;  but  it  is  said 
they  had  had  some  thoughts  of  admitting  Antonius,  who  was 
offended  with  Caesar  for  having  made  him  pay  for  Pompeius' 
property  which  he  had  bought,  but  Trebonius  had  diverted 
them  from  it.     It  was  then  warmly  debated  among  them 
whether  they  should  not  kill  Antonius  and  Lepidus  along 
with  Caesar,  but  the  two  Brutuses  declaring  strongly  against 
such  an  act  as  unjust  and  impolitic,  it  was  imprudently  given 
up.     The  place  and  time  of  performing  the  deed  were  also 
matter  of  debate,  as  they  were  resolved  that  this  act  of 
public  justice,  as  they  deemed  it,  should  be  done  in  the  face 
of  day :  some  proposed  the  Field  of  Mars,  others  the  Via 
Sacra  or  the  entrance  of  the  theatre ;  but  as  the  senate  were 
to  meet  in  the  Curia  of  Pompeius  on  the  ides  of  March,  that 
place  and  day  were  finally  fixed  on.     It  is  said  morecrver 
that  Caesar  knew  that  there  was  a  conspiracy  against  him, 
but  that  he  disdained  to  take  any  precautions,  saying  that 
he  would  rather  die  at  once  by  treachery  than  live  in  fear 
of  it;  that  he  had  lived  long  enough,  and  that  the  state 
would  be  a  greater  loser  than  he  by  his  death. 

On  the  morning  of  the  ides  of  March  (708)  Brutus  and 
Cassius  sat  calmly  m  the  Forum  to  administer  justice,  with 
daggers  concealed  under  their  gowns.  Caesar,  who  felt  him- 
self indisposed,  and  whose  wife  is  said  to  have  had  ominous 
dreams,  was  thinking  of  not  going  to  the  senate,  but  D. 
Brutus  urging  him  he  ascended  his  litter  and  set  out :  on 
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tlie  way,  we  are  told,  Artemid^rus,  a  Qreek  philosopher, 
handed  him  a  paper  with  an  account  of  the  plot,  desiring 
him  to  read  it  immediately ;  but  he  went  in  with  the  paper 
in  his  hand'*'.  PopiUius  Lsenas,  who  a  little  before  hsbd  in- 
timated to  Brutus  and  Cassius  his  knowledge  of  the  plot; 
went  up  and  spoke  earnestly  to  him ;  the  conspirators,  who 
did  not  hear  what  he  said,  were  in  alarm,  and  laid  tiieir 
hands  on  their  daggers.  At  length  PopiUius  retired,  and  Cs8- 
sar  advanced  and  took  his  seat;  the  conspirators  gathered 
round  him ;  Cimber  began  to  plead  for  his  brother  who  was 
in  exile,  the  others  joined  earnestly  in  the  suit :  Caesar  was 
annoyed  at  their  importunity ;  Cimber  then  gave  the  ap- 
pointed signal  by  seizing  his  gown  and  puUmg  it  off  his 
shoulder.  **  This  is  violence,"  cried  Caesar.  Casca  instantly 
stabbed  him  imder  the  throat.  Caesar  rose,  ran  his  writing- 
style  into  Casca's  arm,  and  rushed  forward ;  but  another  and 
another  struck  him ;  then  despairing  of  life  he  thought  only 
of  dying  mth  dignity,  and  wrapping  his  gown  around  him 
he  fell,  pierced  by  three-and-twenty  wounds,  at  the  foot  of 
Pompeius*  statue  f.  Brutus  then  waving  his  bloody  dagger 
called  aloud  on  Cicero,  and  congratulated  him  on  the  reco- 
very of  the  public  liberty  J .  He  was  going  to  address  the 
assembly,  but  the  senators  fled  out  of  the  house  in  dismay. 
Thus  perished,  in  his  fifty- sixth  year,  C.  Jidius  Caesar, 
the  greatest  man  Rome,  we  would  almost  say  the  world, 
ever  beheld.  Equally  the  general,  the  statesman,  the  ora- 
tor, and  the  man  of  letters  and  taste  §,  he  must  have  shone 
in  any  station  and  under  any  form  of  society.  His  courage 
-was  not  merely  physical,  it  was  moral ;  his  eloquence  was 
simple  and  masculine ;  his  taste  pure  and  elegant.  He  was 
clement,  generous,  and  magnanimous :  but  he  was  also  in- 
satiably ambitious ;  and  though  not  cruel  (as  no  really 
great  man  is),  he  could  shed  torrents  of  blood  without  re- 

*  It  is  also  said  that  Spurinna,  an  aruspex,  had  warned  him  to  beware 
of  the  ides  of  March ;  and  now  seeing  him  he  said,  "  Well !  the  ides  of 
March  are  come."     "  Yes,  but  they  are  not  past !"  replied  Spurinna. 

•f  Some  writers  say  that  when  Brutus  struck,  Caesar  cried  out  in  Greek, 
"  And  thou,  my  son !"  Caesar,  it  is  well  known,  had  an  intrigue  with 
Servilia,  Brutus'  mother,  but  he  was  only  fifteen  years  older  than  Brutus 
and  so  could  not  well  have  been  his  father. 

I  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  12. 

§  His  solicitude  about  his  dress  and  his  personal  appearance  was  a  cu- 
rious trait  in  Caesar's  character.  No  honour  that  was  decreed  him  gave 
him  more,  pleasure  than  that  of  wearing  a  laurel  wreath,  as  it  helped  to 
conceal  his  baldness.    Suet.  Jul.  Caes.  45. 
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VBOCB^  when  he  had  any  object  to  g|w;  «M^  thongh  he 

enforced  the  laws  when  he  had  the  Aupseiae  pow^,  he  bad 
traa^ed  on  them  with  contempt  when  they  atopd  iig^  his 
way*  To  aay  that  Cesar  overthfew  the  liberti#»  oC  his 
country*  nnless  we  dignify  anarchy  with  the  nameoC  Ubierty. 
we  hold  to  he  incorrect ;  and  had  his  motiFe  heen  the  love 
pf  Rome,  and  not  the  gratiEoation  of  his  own  mnhitAon*  we 
night  even  feel  dispoaed  to  praise  him.  But  he  caYe4  not 
for  his  country;  the  love  of  fame  alone  actuated  hiiiiis  iu" 
stead  of  staying  in  Rome,  and  seeking  to  promote  the  iiftp- 
piness  of  those  who  were  become  his  subjects,  he  waa  now 
on  the  point  of  running,  in  imitation  of  Alexander^  to  at- 
tempt the  conquest  of  the  East,  leaving  the  supreme  power 
at  Rome  in  the  hands  of  such  men  as  Antonius  and  Dola- 
bella.  According  to  the  old  Valerian  law  *,  Caesar  wasX^g^lly 
slain :  we  are  not  justified  in  ascribing  any^but  patriotic 
motives  to  most  of  the  conspirators ;  but  if  his  assassiaatLon 
was  an  act  of  justice,  according  to  the  ideas  of  those  times, 
never  was  there  a  more  useless,  a  m<Mre  pemiciQua  apt  of 
jinstice  performed. 
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CLEOPATRA. — SOLE  DOMINION  OF  CISSAB.— ^ONGLOaXOK. 

The  terror  of  the  senate  at  the  assassination  of  Caesar  was 
shared  by  the  people,  and  the  conspirators  not  knowing  how 

*  See  above,  p.  34. 

t  Dion,  XIV.-.U.   Appiwi,  B.  C.  iii.-T.  V«ll  Pak.  il.   $»#89,  Plut. 
^^^tOf  Brutus,  Antonius. 
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they  migM  finally  ftet,  and  a^rare  of  the  great  number  ot 
soldiers  that  "Were  in  and  about  the  city,  deemed  it  their 
safest  course  to  retire  to  the  Capitol,  whither  several  of  the 
senate  and  the  nobility  repaired  to  them.  Hie  detid  body 
of  Csesar,  which  lay  in  the  senate-house,  was  placed  in  his 
litter  by  three  of  his  slaves  and  taken  home.  Antoniud 
iied  and  concealed  himself ;  Lepidus  retired  to  the  troops 
which  he  had  in  the  island  of  the  Hber'*',  and  transported 
them  without  delay  over  to  the  Field  of  Mars. 

The  next  day  passed  in  conferences  and  negotiations. 
Brutus  and  Cassius  came  down  and  harangued  the  people 
in  the  Forum,  and  were  heard  with  respect ;  but  when  the 
praetor  L.  Cornelius  Cinna  began  to  accuse  Ceesar,  the  people 
showed  such  anger  that  the  conspirators  deemed  it  prudent 
to  return  to  the  Capitol ;  and  Brutus,  expecting  to  be  be* 
sieged,  made  those  who  had  joined  them  there  retire,  not 
to  share  in  the  danger.  On  the  third  day  Antonius  t»  as 
consul,  assembled  the  senate,  to  make  the  final  arrange* 
ments  with  the  conspirators.  Cicero  proposed  an  amnesty, 
like  that  at  Athens  in  the  time  of  the  Thirty ;  to  which  all 
agreed.  Antonius  moved  that  the  conspirators  should  be 
invited  to  join  them,  and  he  sent  his  son  to  the  Capitol  as 
a  hostage  for  their  security.  They  came  down,  and  Cas- 
sius supped  that  evening  with  Antonius,  Brutus  with  Le- 
pidus. Antonius  also  moved  that  all  Caesar's  acts  should 
be  confirmed ;  this  was  opposed;  but  on  his  assurance  that 

*  He  was  preparing  k  set  out  with  them  for  Spain,  of  which  Caesar 
had  given  him  the  government. 

-t*  As  Antonius  becomes  now  an  actor  of  so  much  importanoe»  we  will 
sketch  his  previous  history.  He  was  grandson  of  the  great  orator,  (see 
p.  352))  and  son  of  the  Antonius  who  commanded  against  the  pirates 
(p.  369,  870.).  In  his  youth  he  was  riotous  and  debauched,  and  squan- 
dered his  patrfanony  before  he  assumed  the  toga.  His  step-father  was 
CatUlna's  associate  Lentulus  {  after  whose  deatii  he  joined  Clodius,  and 
shared  in  the  violence  of  bis  tribunate.  He  then  went  abroad,  and  be- 
came commander  of  the  horse  under  Gabinius  in  Syria,  and  had  his  part 
in  the  restoration  of  Ptolemseus  (p.  441).  On  his  return,  his  debts  driv- 
lAg  him  from  Rome,  he  went  to  Gaul  to  Caesar,  who  aided  him  with 
his  m<mey  and  cfedit  hi  his  suit  for  the  quaestonhip ;  mid  Cio«o»  to 
oblige  Caesar,  exerted  himself  so  strenuously  in  his  favour,  that  Antonius 
attributed  his  success  to  him,  «nd>  to  prove  his  gratitude,  attempted  to 
kill  Clodius  in  the  Forum.  As  soon  as  he  was  mode  quaestor,  he  went 
back  to  Caesar,  without  waiting  for  an  appointment  from  the  senate ;  he 
afterwards  returned,  and  was  chosen  one  of  the  tribiutes ;  and  we  have 
seen  how  useful  be  proved  to  Cauar. 
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it  shooid  only  extend  to  those  acts  which  were  public  and 
known,  that  only  one  exile  was  to  be  restored,  and  no  im- 
munities granted  to  any  towns  or  countries,  it  was  passed, 
with  a  restriction  that  no  grant  which  was  to  take  place 
after  the  ides  of  March  should  be  valid.  It  was  finally  re- 
solved that  Caesar's  funeral  should  be  solemnized  at  the 
public  expanse,  a  measure  to  which  Brutus  bad  agreedi 
though  Cassius  opposed  it ;  and  Cicero's  prudent  friend 
Atticus  had  declared  that  if  there  was  a  public  funeral  all 
was  lost.  At  this  time  also  Cicero's  son-in-law,  Dolabella, 
whom  Cesar  had  nominated  to  be  consul  in  his  placcj  en- 
tered of  hinuself  on  the  office ;  and  Lepidus  took  in  like 
manner  the  high  priesthood  which  Caesar  had  held.  The 
following  day  the  thanks  of  the  senate  were  given  to  An- 
tonius  for  his  prudent  conduct,  and  provinces  decreed  to  the 
principal  conspirators. 

Caesar's  wiU  was  now  opened  and  read  at  the  house  of 
Antonius,  and  it  was  found  that  he  had  adopted  and  made 
his  principal  heir  Octavius,  the  grandson  of  his  sister ;  that 
he  had  bequeathed  the  citizens  300  sesterces  a-piece,  and 
left  them  his  gardens  near  the  Tiber.  The  funeral  then 
took  place.  A  small  temple  adorned  with  gold  was  raised 
in  front  of  the  Rostra,  and  his  body  placed  in  it  on  an  ivory 
bed,  the  robe  in  which  he  had  died  being  hung  over  it;  the 
pyre  meantime  was  formed  in  the  Field  of  Mars,  whither  all 
who  chose  were  directed  to  carry  their  spices  and  perfumes 
to  be  burnt  on  it.  Antonius  then  ascended  the  Rostra;  he 
directed  the  decrees  of  the  senate  in  Caesar's  honour  to  be 
read,  and  the  oath  taken  by  the  senators  not  only  not  to 
make  any  attempt  on  his  life,  but  to  defend  it  at  the  hazard 
of  their  own.  He  then  briefly  addressed  the  people*.  The 
magistrates  and  those  who  had  borne  office  imder  Caesar 
took  up  the  body  to  carry  it  to  the  Field  of  Mars  ;  but  the 
rabble,  who  had  been  excited  by  verses  distributed  among 
them,  would  not  allow  them  to  proceed,  some  insisting  that 
it  should  be  burnt  in  the  temple  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter, 
others  in  the  curia  of  Pompeius,  in  which  he  was  slain. 
Suddenly  two  armed  soldiers  advanced  with  lighted  tapers 
and  set  fire  to  the  bier;  the  crowd  broke  up  all  the  seats  and 
got  bushwood  and  ever3rthing  else  that  came  to  hand  to 

*  Suetonius,  Jul.  Csesar,  84.  Others  say  he  displayed  Ccesar's  bloody 
robe  and  excited  the  people  to  vengeance ;  but  this  cannot  have  been,  a« 
it  was  his  policy  now  to  keep  fair  with  the  conspirators. 
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feed  the  flames ;  the  musicians  and  players  threw  on  them 
their  dresses,  the  veterans  their  arms,  the  women  their  own 
and  their  children's  ornaments  tp  honour  Geesar.  The  mob 
then  attempted  to  set  fire  to  the  houses  of  the  conspirators, 
and  they  murdered  C.  Helvius  Cinna,  a  tribune  and  one  of 
Caesar's  friends,  mistaking  him  for  his  namesake  the  preetori 
and  carried  his  head  about  on  a  spear. 

The  conspirators  now  deemed  it  advisable  to  leave  Rome; 
but  Antonius,  not  feeling  himself  yet  strong  enough  to  act 
as  he  intended,  still  wore  the 'mask  of  moderation.  He 
spoke  highly  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  obtained  leave  for  them, 
though  praetors,  to  stay  away  from  the  city,  and  had  a  de- 
cree passed  abolishing  for  ever  the  name  and  office  of  die* 
tator.  As  the  mob  had  erected  an  altar  with  a  pillar  on  the 
spot  where  they  had  burnt  Caesar's  body  and  offered  sacri'* 
fices  on  it,  he  seized  and  put  their  ringleader  to  death;  and 
Dolabella  afterwards  demolished  the  pillar  and  altar,  and 
executed  several  of  the  most  riotous  of  the  mob. 

Antonius,  having  made  a  tour  through  Italy  to  collect  the 
veterans  and  draw  them  toward  Rome,  assembled  the  senate 
on  the  1st  of  June ;  when,  as  none  ventured  to  appear  but 
his  own  partisans,  he  had  what  decrees  he  pleased  passed. 
Pretending  fear  on  account  of  the  decrees  in  favour  of  the 
republic,  he  asked  for  a  guard  to  protect  him,  and  when  it  was 
granted  he  surrounded  himself  with  6000  veterans.  He  then 
had  the  execution  of  Caesar's  acts  conmiitted  to  the  consuls, 
and  as  he  had  Caesar's  papers  and  his  secretary  Faberius  in 
his  hands  he  now  could  forge  and  do  as  he  pleased.  He  there- 
fore recalled  exiles,  granted  immunities  to  whom  he  chose 
and  who  could  pay  for  them*,  and  thus  amassed  a  large 
quantity  of  money.  Calpurnia,  Caesar's  wife,  gave  him  up 
slU  the  ready  money  Caesar  had  left  behind  him,  and  he 
seized  the  public  treasure  of  700,000,000  sesterces  which 
Caesar  had  placed  in  the  temple  of  Ops.  He  thus  was  ena- 
bled to  pay  off  his  own  debts  of  40,000,000  sesterces,  pur- 
chase over  his  colleague  Dolabella,  and  gain  the  soldiery  to 
his  side.  As  Sex.Pompeius  was  again  in  arms,  Antonius  and 
Lepidus,  aware  of  the  annoyance  he  might  give  them,  had  a 

*  Though  Caesar  hated  no  man  more  than  Deiotarus,  Antonius  re- 
stored him  to  his  dominions,  in  compliance,  as  he  said,  with  the  will  of 
Caesar.  The  price  paid  by  the  king  was  10,000,000  sesterces :  the  bar- 
gain was  made  by  his  agents  with  Fulvia  the  wife  of  Antonius. 

x2 
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decree  passed  restoring  him  to  bis  estates*  and  honours,  and 
giving  him  the  command  at  sea  with  as  full  powers  as  his 
mther  had  enjoyed. 

The  young  C.  Octavius,  a  youth  of  nineteen  years  of  age, 
was  at  Apollonia  pursuing  his  studies  at  the  time  of  Caesar's 
death :  the  officers  of  the  troops  about  there  waited  on  him 
with  a  tender  of  their  services,  and  some  of  his  friends  ad- 
vised him  to  accept  them  ;  but  this  course  did  not  suit  his 
naturally  cautious  temper,  and  he  only  said  that  he  would 
go  to  Rome  and  claim  his  uncle's  estates.  In  the  present 
posture  of  affairs  even  this  course  seemed  too  hazardous  to 
many  of  his  friends,  and  his  mother  Atia  and  her  husband 
Marcius  Philippus  wrote  to  dissuade  him  from  it.  He  how- 
ever  persisted,  and  on  his  landing  at  Brundisium  the  vete- 
rans flocked  to  him  complaining  of  Antonius'  tardiness  to 
avenge  the  death  of  Csesar.  He  thence  proceeded  to  join 
his  mother  at  Cumae,  and  there  he  was  introduced  to  Cicero, 
whom  he  assured  that  he  would  be  always  governed  by  his 
advice.  Octavius  then  set  out  for  Rome:  when  he  came 
near  the  city  crowds  of  Caesar's  friends  met  him  and  attended 
him  on  his  entrance.  Next  day,  having  had  his  claim  duly 
registered,  he  went  to  M.  Antonius  and  demanded  posses- 
sion of  his  uncle's  money  and  assets,  that  he  might  pay  the 
legacies.  Antonius  made  a  brief  reply,  telling  him  he  was 
young  and  did  not  know  what  he  was  about ;  he  impeded 
him  in  getting  his  adoption  confirmed  by  the  curies;  and 
further,  when  Octavius,  though  a  patrician,  sought  the 
tribunate  vacant  by  the  murder  of  Helvius  Cinna,  Antonius 
also  opposed  him. 

Octavius  (whom  we  shall  henceforth  call  Caesar  f),  seeing 
he  had  no  hopes  of  Antonius,  turned  to  the  senate  and  peo- 
ple ;  the  former  seemed  disposed  to  favour  him  against  An- 
tonius, and  he  easily  won  the  latter  by  a  promise  of  even 
more  money  than  Caesar  had  left  them  in  his  will,  and  of 
treating  them  with  splendid  shows.  To  perform  these  pro- 
mises he  had  to  sell  his  own  estate  and  his  succession  to 


•  It  may  give  some  idea  of  the  wealth  of  the  Roman  nobles  to  know 
that  Pompeius' property  (independent  of  his  plate  and  jewels)  was  valued 
at  700,000,000  sesterces,  or  iC5)6»l,0S7  of  our  mon&y. 

t  By  the  rule  of  adoption  his  name  now  became  C.  Julius  Ctesst 
Octavifinua.  It  is  quite  an  error  to  call  him  henceforth  Octavius;  ve 
might  as  well  call  the  younger  Africanus  ^millus. 
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his  uncle's^  and  even  those  of  his  mother  and  his  father-in* 
law,  who  now  supported  him  heartily. 

Brutus  and  Cassius  soon  after  left  Italy,  regarding  their 
cause  there  as  lost,  and  the  chief  hope  of  the  republicans 
lay  in  the  increasing  coolness  between  Caesar  and  Antonius. 
The  latter  did  all  in  his  power  to  gain  the  veterans ;  he 
estranged  himself  more  and  more  from  the  republican  party, 
which  therefore  looked  to  his  rival,  who,  it  is  said,  formed 
a  design  against  his  life,  and  sent  some  slaves  to  his  house 
to  assassinate  him.  They  both  began  to  make  preparations 
for  war,  and  Antonius  in  the  beginning  of  October  set  out 
for  Brundisium  to  meet  four  legions  which  he  had  recalled 
from  Macedonia.  Csesar  sent  his  agents  to  try  to  purchase 
the  fidehty  of  these  legions,  and  he  himself  went  to  solicit 
the  veterans  settled  about  Capua;  and  as  he  gave  500  denars 
a  man,  a  number  of  them  joined  him.  Antonius  was  but 
coolly  received  by  the  soldiers,  and  when  he  offered  them 
100  denars  each  they  left  his  tribunal  with  contempt.  In 
a  rage  he  summoned  the  centurions  whom  he  suspected  to 
his  quarters,  and  had  them  massacred  in  the  presence  of 
himself  and  his  wife  Fulvia.  Caesar's  agents  took  advan- 
tage of  this  to  gain  over  the  soldiers,  and  but  one  of  the 
legions  could  be  induced  to  follow  Antonius  to  Rome ;  the 
other  three  marched  along  the  coast  without  declaring  for 
either  side.  At  Rome  Antonius  published  several  edicts  in 
abuse  of  Caesar,  Cicero,  and  others,  and  he  had  summoned 
the  senate  with  the  intention  of  having  Caesar  declared  a 
public  enemy;  but  hearing  that  the  three  legions  had  de- 
clared for  him,  he  left  Home  in  haste,  and  putting  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  troops  set  out  for  Cisalpine  Gaul^  which, 
though  the  province  of  D.  Brutus,  he  had  made  the  people 
decree  to  himself  without  asking  the  consent  of  the  senate. 

Rome  being  now  free  from  the  presence  of  Antonius' 
troops,  Cicero  ventured  to  return  to  it ;  and  having  received 
an  assurance  that  Caesar  would  be  a  friend  to  Brutus,  and 
seen  that  he  allowed  Casca,  who  had  given  the  dictator  the 
first  blow,  to  enter  on  the  tribunate  to  which  he  had  been 
elected,  he  resolved  to  keep  no  measures  with  Antonius ; 
both  in  the  senate  and  to  the  people  he  inveighed  against 
him,  extolling  Caesar  and  D.  Brutus,  and  calling  on  the 
senate  to  act  with  vigour  in  the  defence  of  the  republic** 

*  The  speeches,  fourteen  In  nuinber,  delivered  by  Cicero  against  An* 
ionius-are  called  Philippics,  a^r  those  of  Demosthenes. 
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The  renuunder  of  the  year  was  spent  in  making  prepara- 
tions for  war  against  Antonius,  who  was  now  actually  be- 
sieging D.  Brutus  in  Mutina.  Ccesar,  with  ^e  approlmtion 
of  Cicero,  who  had  procured  him  the  title  of  projnrsetor, 
marched  after  Antonius  to  watch  his  movements. 

On  the  first  of  January  (709)  the  new  consuls,  A.  Hirtiiis 
and  C.  Vibius  Pansa,  entered  on  their  office ;  and  in  the 
senate,  in  spite  of  the  eloquence  of  Cicero,  the  motion  of 
of  Q.  Fufius  Callus  to  seud  an  embassy  to  Antonius  was 
carried,  after  a  debate  of  three  days.  Three  consulars.  Sex. 
Bulpicius,  L.  Piso,  and  L.  Fbilippus,  were  sent.  Meantime 
the  levies  went  on  with  great  spirit,  and  an  army  under 
Hirtius  took  the  field  against  Antonius.  The  embassy  hav- 
ing been  detained  by  the  illness  and  death  of  Sulpicius»  did 
not  return  till  the  beginning  of  February,  when  the  senate 
was  informed  that  Antonius  refused  obedience  unless  they 
would  confirm  all  the  acts  of  his  consulate,  give  lands  and 
rewards  to  all  his  troops,  and  to  himself  the  government  of 
Transalpine  Gaul  for  five  years,  with  six  legions.  On  the 
motion  of  Cicero,  Antonius  was  then  in  effect,  l^ougb  not 
in  words,  declared  a  public  enemy,  and  the  people  were 
ordered  to  assume  the  sagum,  or  military  habit.  As  Brutus 
was  closely  pressed  in  Mutina,  attempts  were  made  in  the 
senate  to  have  the  negotiations  with  Antonius  renewed,  but 
they  were  defeated  by  the  forcible  eloquence  of  CScero ; 
and  Pansa  at  length  set  out  about  the  middle  of  March  to 
attempt  the  relief  of  Brutus. 

When  Antonius  heard  of  Pansa's  approach  he  secretly 
drew  out  his  best  troops  to  attack  him  before  he  should  join 
Hirtius.  On  the  15th  of  April,  the  day  that  Pansa  was  to 
enter  Hirtius'  camp,  he  found  the  horse  and  light  troops  of 
Antonius,  who  kept  his  legions  out  of  view  in  an  adjacent 
village,  prepared  tb  oppose  him.  A  part  of  his  troops  charged 
them  without  waiting  for  orders;  Antonius  brought  out  his 
legions;  the  action  became  brisk  and  general;  and  Pansa's 
troops  were  finally  driven  to  their  camp,  which  Antonius 
vainly  attempted  to  storm;  and  as  he  was  returning  he 
was  met  by  Hirtius,  and  defeated  with  great  loss,  and  an- 
other body  of  his  troops.  Which  attacked  Hirtius*  camp,  was 
driven  off  by  Ceesar,  who  commanded  there.  Three  or  four 
days  after  Hirtius,  and  Ctssar  made  a  vigorous  attack  on  the 
camp  of  Antonius,  who  drew  out  his  legions  and  gave  them 
battle :  in  the  heat  of  ihe  aetk>n  Brutes  ^ade  a  sally  horn 
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the  town.  Hirtius  forced  hb  way  into  the  camp,  but  was 
Blain  near  the  pr^torium;  Caesar  however  completed  the  vic- 
tory, and  AntoniuB  fled  with  his  cavalry  toward  the  Alps. 

Hie  consul  Pansa,  who  had  been  severely  wounded  in  the 
first  engagement,  died  the  next  day  at  Bononia  (Bologna), 
whither  he  had  been  conveyed.  The  deaths  of  the  two  consuls 
happened  so  opportunely  for  Cees^,  that  he  was  accused, 
though  without  reason,  of  having  caused  them.  He  was 
now  at  the  head  of  nearly  the  entire  army,  for  the  veterans 
would  not  serve  under  Brutus,  who  was  thus  unable  to 
pursue  Antonius;  and  as  Caesar,  having  other  views,  would 
not  follow  him,  he  was  able  to  form  a  junction  with  his 
legate  Ventidius,  who  was  bringing  him  three  legions,  and 
to  effect  his  retreat  over  the  Alps.  At  Rome,  on  the  mo- 
tion of  Cicero,  all  kinds  of  honours  were  lavished  on  the 
slain  and  living  generals ;  and  among  the  rest  the  lesser 
triumph,  named  ovation,  was  decreed  to  Csesar. 

There  were  in  this  time  two  Roman  armies  in  Oaul,  the 
one  con^nanded  by  Lepidus,  who  had  stopped  there  on  his 
way  to  Spain,  the  other  by  L.  Munatius  Plancus,  the  con- 
sul-elect. The  former,  though  he  had  sent  reiterated  as- 
surances of  fidelity  to  the  senate,  joined  Antonius  when  he 
came  to  the  vicinity  of  his  camp :  ^e  latter  united  his  forces 
with  those  of  D.  Brutus;  but  when  he  found  that  Pollio  bad 
led  two  legions  out  of  Spain  to  the  aid  of  the  rebels  (for 
Lepidus  had  been  also  declared  a  public  enemy)  he  took  the 
same  side,  and  even  attempted  to  betray  Brutus  to  them. 
Brutus  endeavoured  to  make  his  escape  to  M.  Brutus,  who 
was  in  Macedonia,  but  he  was  betrayed  and  taken  and  put 
to  death  by  the  soldiers  whom  Antonius  had  sent  in  pursuit 
of  him. 

Caesar,  not  content  with  the  honours  decreed  him,  de- 
manded, it  is  said,  a  triumph,  and  on  its  being  refused  be- 
gan to  think  of  a  reconciliation  with  Antonius.  Though  but 
a  youth  he  then  resolved  to  claim  the  consulate,  and  it  is 
also  said  that  he  induced  Cicero  to  approve  of  his  project 
by  flattering  his  self-love,  holding  out  to  him  the  prospect 
^of  becoming  his  colleague  and  his  director.  As  however 
no  one  could  be  found  to  pr<^8e  him,  he  sent  a  deputation 
of  his  officers  to  demand  it.  The  senate  hesitated;  the  centu- 
rion Cornelius,  throwing  back  his  cloak,  showed  the  hilt  of 
his  sword  and  said,  *'  This  will  mak^  him  if  you  will  not." 
Csesar  himself  soon  appeared  at  the  head  of  his  troops ;  two 
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l^ons  which  were  just  arriyed  from  A£nca»  ax^  l^ad  been 
set  to  defend  the  Janiculan,  went  over  to  him ;  no  oppo- 
sition conld  be  made ;  an  assembly  of  the  people  chose 
bim  and  his  cousin  Q.  Pedius  consuls,  and  they  entered  on 
their  office  on  the  19th  of  the  month  Sextills.  Casaar  mras 
now  resohred  to  Iceep  measures  no  longer  with  the  repub- 
lican party.  Pedius  proposed  a  law  for  bringing  to  tiial  all 
concerned,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  causing  the  dictator's 
death ;  the  conspirators  were  all  impeached^  and  none  of 
course  appearing  they  were  outlawed.  Sex.  Pompeius, 
though  he  had  not  had  the  slightest  concern  in  the  deed, 
was  included  in  the  sentence,  as  the  object  proposed  was 
not  to  avenge  the  death  of  the  elder,  but  to  establish  the 
powtf  of  the  younger  Caesar,  who  now  distributed  to  the 
citizens  the  legacies  left  them  by  his  uncle. 

Having  settled  the  affairs  of  Uie  city  to  his  mind,  Cassar 
set  out  with  his  troops  to  hold  the  personal  interview,  which 
had  been  long  since  arranged,  with  Lepidus  and  Antonius, 
who  had  passed  the  Alps  for  the  purpose.    The  place  of 
meeting  was  a  small  island  in  a  stream  named  the  Rhenus 
(Reno),  about  two  miles  from  Bononia.    Each  encainped 
with  five  legions  in  view  of  the  island,  which  Lepidus  en* . 
tered  the  first  to  see  that  all  was  safe ;  and  on  his  giving  the 
signal,  Caesar  and  Antonius  approached  and  passed  over  to 
it  from  the  opposite  banks  by  bridges,  which  they  left  guarded 
each  by  300  men.  They  first,  it  is  said,  searched  each  other 
to  see  that  they  had  no  concealed  weapons,  and  then  sat  in 
conference  during  three  days,  the  middle  seat  being  given 
to  Caesar  as  consul.    It  was  agreed  among  them,  that  under 
the  title  of  Triumvirs  for  settiiing  the  Republic  they  should 
jointly  hold  the  supreme  power  for  five  years,  appoint  to 
aU  ofiSces,  and  decide  on  all  public  affairs;  that  Caesar  should 
have  for  his  province  Africa,  Sicily,  and  the  other  idands, 
Lepidus  Spain  and  Narbonese  Gaul,  and  Antonius  the  two 
other  Oauls  both  sides  of  the  Alps ;  that  Caesar  and  Aoto- 
nius,  each  with  twenty  legions,  should  prosecute  the  war 
against  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  Lepidus  with  three  have 
charge  of  the  city;  that  finally,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  eighteen 
of  the  best  and  richest  municipal  towns  and  colonies  f  of 
Italy,  with  their  lands,  should  be  taken  from  their  owners 

*  Appian  enumerates  Capua,  R^egium,  Venusla,  Beneventum,  Nu- 
ceria,  Arimlnum,  and  Hipponium. 
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and  ^vea  to  dieir  MtWul  soldiers.  They  then  proceeded 
to  the  horrible  act  of  drawing  up  a  proscription-list  after 
the  example  of  Sulla,  which  was  to  contain  the  names  ol 
their  puhUc  and  private  enemies,  and  of  those  whose  wealth 
excited  their  cupidity.  Antonius  insisted  on  Giceio's  heing 
included];  Cxsar  is  said  to  have  shrunk  ironx  this  deed,  bat 
after  holding  out  for  two  days  he  at  length  gave  him  up, 
as  did  Lepidus  his  own  brother  Faulus,  and  Antonius  his 
uncle  L.  Csesar.  The  list  is  said  to  have  contained  the 
nanies  of  300  senators  and  2000  knights*.  Cxsar  as  consul 
read  to  the  soldiers  all  th^articles  of  their  agreement  buti 
the  proEcription-liat ;  their  joy  was  uuhounded,  and  they  in- 
sisted on  amarriage  between  Cjesar  and  Clodia,  the  daughter 
of  Antonius'  wife  Fulvia  by  her  first  husbanfl  Clodius. 

The  triumviTs  having  selected  seventeen  namea  of  the 
most  obnoxious  persons,  sent  off  some  soldiers  to  murder 
them  without  delay.  Four  were  met  and  slain  at  once,  and 
the  tumult  made  by  the  soldiers  in  searching  after  the  others 
filled  the  city  with  such  alarm  that  the  consul  Pedius  had 
to  run  about  the  streets  all  night  to  quiet  the  people,  and 
in  the  morning  he  published  the  names  of  the  seventeen. 
He  died  1^e  next  day  in  consequence  of  his  great  exertions 
and  uneasiness  of  mind.  A  few  days  after,  the  triumvirs 
arrived,  and  baring  had  a  law  proposed  by  one  of  the  tribunes 
for  investing  them  with  their  new  office,  entered  on  it  on  the 
27th  of  November.  They  immediately  published  their  pro- 
scription-list, and  the  scenes  of  Sulla's  days  were  renewed 
in  all  their  horrors,  and  the  vices  and  virtues  of  human  na- 
ture had  again  full  room  for  display.  "  The  fidelity  of  the 
wives  of  the  proscribed,"  says  a  historian-t-,  "was  exemplary, 
that  of  the  fteedmen  middling,  slaves  showed  some,sons  none 
at  aU." 

M,  Cicero,  his  brother,  and  his  nephew  were  among  the 
first  sought  out.  Cicero,  who  in  reliance  onCjesar>had 
feared  no  len  he  heard 

that  his  ti  lut  with  his 

brother  a  bich.was  on 

the  coast  jr  escape  by 

sea;  but  (  >Rome  with 

his  son,  tb        _  re  till  he  had 

■  Appian  B.  C.  iv^5.     Liyy  says  130,  Floras  140  Benatora. 
t  Veil.  Put.  X.  6?.    "  So  hardi"  lie  adds  witb  ie«pect  lo  the  Mill,  "  i« 
the  delay  of  a  hope  anyhow  conceived  1" 
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Iffocnred  vlml  hfi  ivanted;  tliey  were  however  betzayed  by 
their  slaves  and  both  put  to  dea&.  M . '  Cicero  got  an  board  a 
vessel  at  Ast6ra,  and  sailed  as  far  as  Cireeii,  where  he  landed. 
He  was  perplexed  how  to  act,  and  whether  he  should  go  to 
Bmtiis,  CassiuB,  or  Pompeius ;  at  times  he  did  not  wholly 
despair  of  Caesar,  at  other  times  he  thought  oi  retiumfaig 
secretlj  to  Rome,  and  entering  Caesar's  house  kill  himself  on 
his  heurth,  and  thus  draw  on  him  the  vengeance  of  Heaven; 
death  in  fine  he  now  regarded  as  his  only  refuge*  :  he  how- 
ever yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  his  slaves,  and  let  them 
oonvey  him  by  sea  to  his  villa  at  Cai^ta ;  but  he  would  go 
no  further,  declaring  that  he  would  die  in  the  country  he 
so  often  had  saved  f-    He  went  to  bed  and  slept  soimdly, 
though  a  flock  of  crows,  we  are  told,  as  if  to  warn  him  of  his 
impending  ftite,  made  a  continual  fluttering  and  crying  about 
the  house.    His  slaves,  apprehending  danger,  made  him 
get  up,  and  placing  him  in  a  litter  carried  hun  through  the 
woods  toward  the  sea.     The  soldiers  soon  arrived  at  the 
villa,  and  finding  him  gone  pursued  after  him.    When  they 
came  up  his  slaves  prepared  to  fight  in  his  defence,  but  he 
forbade  them,  and  stretching  his  neck  out  of  the  littev,  and 
regarding  the  soldiers  with  an  air  of  resolution  which  almoet 
daunted  them,  bade  them  do  their  oflice  and  take  what  they 
wanted.    They  struck  off  his  head  and  hands,  and  Popillius 
Lflenas  the  tribune,  who  commanded  the  party,  a  man  whom 
Cicero  had  formerly  defended  on  a  capital  charge,  took  them 
and  carried  them  to  Antonius.     The  triumvir  was  sitting 
in  the  Forum  when  he  arrived ;  Lsenas  held  up  the  bloody 
spoils  when  he  came  in  sight,  and  he  forthwith  received  the 
honour  of  a  ciown  and  a  large  sum  of  mcmey.     The  head 
and  hands  were  placed  on  the  Rostra,  where  the  sight  of 
them  drew  tears  from  many  an  eye,  and  awoke  many  a  sigh 
in  the  bosoms  of  those  who  called  to  mind  the  eloquence 
with  which  he  had  so  often  from  that  place  defended  the 
laws  and  liberties  of  his  country. 

Such  was  the  end,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  of 
the  greatest  orator,  the  most  accomplished  writer  that  Rome 
ever  possessed.  In  his  private  character  Cicero  was-  every 
way  amiable,  and  a  just  and  benevolent  spirit  pervades  all 
his  writings ;  as  a  magistrate,  whether  at  Rome  or  in  the 
provinces,  few  were  so  upright  or  incorruptible ;  it  is  only 

*  Seneca,  Suasor.  6.  f  Liv.  in  Sencc.  Suasor.  1. 
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his  political  character  that  is  stamed  with  blemishes.  His 
vanity  was  insatiable,  and  any  one  who  would  minister  to 
it  could  wield  him  at  his  pleasure ;  he  had  a  cowardly  dread 
of  the  ills  of  life,  and  lost  all  sense  of  dignity  in  his  anxiety 
to  escape  them*.  He  wanted  that  firmness,  that  fixedness 
of  purpose,  without  which  no  statesman  can  be  great ;  he 
was  eyer  vacillating,  and  to  gratify  his  ambition,  which  was 
inordinate,  he  could  even  be  basef.  lliough  Coesar  had 
caused  his  banishment  he  sought  and  obtained  fiavours  from 
him ;  he  flattered  him  grossly  when  in  power,  and  yet  he 
exulted  at  and  applauded  his  assassination,  Cicero's  pa- 
triotism had  not  the  moral  purity  of  that  of  Demosthenes ; 
we  could  believe  that  the  latter,  provided  he  saw  Athens 
great  and  flourishing,  would  have  been  content  to  have  been 
one  of  her  humblest  citizens ;  to  Cicero  the  republic  was 
nothing  if  he  was  not  the  leading  man  in  it,  its  animating 
spirit.  To  speak  thus  hardly  of  so  great,  so  generally  ex^ 
cellent  a  man  is  painful  to  us,  but  our  regard  for  truth  will 
not  allow  us  lo  join  in  the  unqualified  eidogies  iduch  have 
been  lavished  on  his  memory. 

Numbers  of  the  proscribed  made  their  escape  to  Pom- 
peius  or  to  Brutus.  Even  Antonius  showed  some  mercy ; 
^en  Cicero'^s  head  was  brought  to  him,  he  declared  tibie  pro- 
scription on  his  part  at  an  end;  he  let  his  uncle  escape,  and 
he  erased  from  the  list  the  names  of  the  learned  Varro,  and 
of  Cicero's  friend  T.  Pomponius  Atticus,  and  some  others ; 
we  are  however  assured  that  he  and  his  spouse  Fulvia  set 
in  general  but  little  bounds  to  their  appetite  for  blood  and 
plimder.  Lepidus  saved  his  brother.  Caesar,  whom  as  having 
few  personal  enemies  we  should  have  expected  to  have  been 
the  most  moderate,  is  said  to  have  acted  with  more  cruelty 
than  his  colleagues;  but  he  was  not  actuated  by  revenge  or 
the  love  of  rapine,  he  went  on  the  cool  deliberate  principle 
of  exterminating  the  aristocracy,  and  thus  making  room  for 

*  "  We  have  too  great  a  dread,"  $ays  Brutus  **  of  death,  of  exile,  and 
of  poverty.  These  Cicero  looks  upon  as  the  chief  ills  of  life;  and  as  long 
as  he  can  find  people  who  will  grant  him  what  he  desires,  who  will  re- 
spect and  applaud  him,  he  has  no  objection  to  slavery,  provided  it  be  an 
honourable  one.'' 

f  One  could  hardly  believe,  had  we  not  his  own  words  for  it  (Ad 
Att.  i.  2.},  that  he  had  thoughts  of  defending  Catilina,  though  he  knew 
his  character,  and  that  his  guilt  was  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noonday,  in  the 
'  hopes  of  that  villain  joining  forces  with  him  in  their  joint-suit  for  the  con- 
sulate. 
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hi0  own  power*  Wbenattiie  endof  ihepfOseriptkmljepI- 
cluB  made  in  the  eenate  a  sort  of  apology  for  it«  and  held 
forth  bppes  of  demency  in  future,  Cfsear  declared  that  he 
would  not  hind  himself^  but  would  still  reaetve  the  power 
of  proicribin^. 

The  triumvirs  having  satiated  their  vengeance  next 
tibiought  of  raising  money  for  the  war.  They  had  recourse 
to  all  modes  of  extortion ;  they  seized  the  tzeasures  iu  the 
charge  of  the  Vestals ;  they  laid  a  heavy  tax  on  400  w<MneB 
of  fortune,  and  then  on  all  the  citizens  who  had  above  a 
certain  property.  They  appointed  the  magistrates  for  seve- 
ral years  to  come ;  and  having  made  Lepidus  and  Plancus 
consuls,  Caesar  and  Antonius  put  themselves  at  the  head  oi 
their  army  and  crossed  over  to  Epirus. 

We  must  now  follow  Brutus  and  Cassius.  After  their 
departure  from  Italy  they  went  first  to  Athens,  where  they 
were  received  with  great  honours,  and  the  vainglorious 
people  decreed  them  statues  to  stand  beside  those  of  Har- 
modius  and  Aristo^ton,  the  fancied  founders  of  Athenian 
freedom.  Brutus  collected  all  the  troops  he  couldf ;  he  was 
joined  by  three  legions  commanded  by  Vatinius ;  Q.  Hor- 
tensius,  theproprstor  of  Macedonia,  delivered  it  up  to  him, 
and  when  C.  Antonius,  whom  his  brother  had  appointed 
to  it,  came  out,  he  was  defeated  and  made  a  prisoner  ;  and 
Brutus  remained  master  of  Greece,  Macedonia,  and  Uly- 
ncum. 

.  Cassius  proceeded  to  Syria.  Dolabella,  for  whom  his 
colleague  Antonius  had  obtained  that  government,  had 
on  his  way  through  Asia  treacherously  seized  and  put  to 
death  with  torture  Trebonius,  one  of  the  conspirators,  the 
governor  of  that  province ;  for  this  the  senate  had  dedazed 
him  a  public  enemy ;  but  while  they  were  deliberating  whom 
to  send  against  him,  Cassius  went  to  Syria,  where  all  the 
troops  declared  for  him ;  and  Dolabella  being  besieged  in 
Laodic^a  put  an  end  to  himself.  Being  now  at  the  head  of 
ten  legions  Cassius  was  preparing  to  invade  Egypt,  when  he 
was  summoned  by  Brutus  to  come  to  his  s^d  against  An- 
tonius and  Csesar.  They  met  at  Smyrna,  and  Cassius  being 
of  opinion  that  they  should  first  reduce  the  Rhodiaiis  and 
Lycians,  who  had  refused  to  pay  contributions,  he  himself 

•  Sneton.  Oetav.  27. 

f  Cicero's  son  and  the  poet  Horace,  who  were  studying  at  Athens, 
took  arms  on  this  occasion  and  received  commands  from  Brutus. 
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attacked  and  plundered  the  former,  while  Bruttis  turned  his 
arms  against  the  latter,  whose  town  of  Xanthua  he  took  and 
burned,  after  slaughtering  the  men,  women,  and  chiMreh 
without  diednetion.  Haring  levied  eontnlmtions  in  all 
quarters,  they  met  at  Sardes,  and  thence  crossed  over  to  the 
Chersonese*.  As  Decidius  Saxa  and  Norbftnus,  whom'  the 
triumvirs  had  sent  forward  with  eight  legions,  oecufaed't^^ 
pass  leading  into  Macedonia,  Brutus  and  Cassius  sent  a  de- 
tachment, under  the  guidance  of  a  Thracian  prince,  by  a 
circuitous  route  through  the  mountains ;  at  the  sight  of 
which  the  triumvirs'  legates  fell  back  to  Amphipolis,  and 
the  republican  generals  then  came  and  encamped  on  an 
eminence  near  the  town  of  Philippi. 

Antonius,  who  was  an  active  general  when  he  chose  to 
rouse  himself,  made  all  haste  to  save  his  legates,  and  on  his 
arrival  he  encamped  witiiin  a  mile  of  the  enemy.  He  was 
joined  in  a  few  days  by  Caesar,  and  their  united  force  was 
nineteen  legions  and  13,000  horse ;  the  other  army  had  the 
same  number  of  legions  and  20,000  horse.  Antonius,  as 
his  army  being  excluded  from  the  sea  was  in  want  of  pro- 
visions, sought  to  bring  on  an  action,  which  Cassius,  aware 
of  his  motive,  steadily  refused.  At  length  however  the  im- 
patience of  his  troops,  or,  as  some  say,  of  his  officers  and 
his  colleague,  obliged  him  to  consent  to  give  battle.  As 
Caesar  was  unwell  Antonius  had  the  sole  command  of  the 
other  army,  and  he  defeated  the  troops  of  Cassius  which 
were  opposed  to  him  and  took  their  camp;  but  on  the  other 
side  Caesar's  troops  were  routed  by  those  of  Brutus,  and 
their  camp  was  taken.  Cassius  having  vainly  tried  to  rally 
his  men  retired  to  an  eminence,  and  seeing  a  body  of  horse 
coming  toward  him  he  sent  one  of  his  friends,  named  Titi- 
nius,  to  know  who  they  were.  As  they  were  part  of  Brutus* 
troops  they  received  Utinlus  joyfully,  and  taking  him  among 
them  still  advanced.  Cassius,  whose  sight  was  imperfect, 
became  convinced  that  they  were  enemies,  and  crying  out 
that  he  had  caused  the  capture  of  his  friend,  withdrew  into  a 
lonely  hut  and  made  a  faithful  freedman  strike  off  his  head. 

*  It  is  said  Uiat  at  this  time,  as  Bnitfis  was  sitting  up  late  one  night 
reading  in  his  tent,  he  beheld  a  strange  and  terrific  6gure  standing  by 
him.  He  asked  who  he  was,  and  why  he  was  come ;  the  phantom  re- 
plied, **  I  am  thy  evil  Genius  ;  thou  wilt  see  me  at  Philippi !"  **  I  ehall 
see  thee  then/'  said  Brutus,  and  the  figure  vanished.  This  may  be  a 
Action,  but  it  14  such  a  trick  aafiincy  might  baye  played. 
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Titiiiius  slew  himself  when  he  heaid  of  his  ddttHi,  aoid  Biu- 
tuB  on  coming  to  the  place  wept  over  him,  calling  him  the 
last  of  the  Rcmians:  lest  his  funeral  should  dispirit  the 
soldiers,he  sent  his  body  over  to  the  adjacent  isle  of  Thajaos. 
He  then  assembled  and  encouraged  his  tnx^,  promiHing 
them  a  donation  of  2000  drachmas  a  man. 

The  loss  on  the  side  of  the  republicans  had  bemi  dOOO 
men,  while  that  of  the  triumvirs  vras  doable  tiie  nnmber ; 
yet  Antonitts,  as  his  troops  lay  in  a  wet  marshy  sitafttkm 
and  were  suffering  from  want  of  supplies,  still  ofiered  battie, 
which  Brutus,  whose  camp  was  well  supplied,  prudentiy 
declined :  his  fleet  had  also  defeated  that  of  the  triumvirs, 
but  of  this  he  was  ignorant.  At  length,  urged  by  the  im- 
patience of  his  soldiers  and  fearing  the  effect  of  diss^isiaiis 
between  his  own  men  and  those  of  Cassius,  he  led  them  out 
after  a  delay  of  twenty  days,  promising  them  the  plunder 
of  two  cities  if  they  were  victorious.  Both  sides  fought 
with  desperation,  but  victory  Anally  declared  for  the  tri* 
umvirs.  Brutus,  having  crossed  a  sinream  that  ran  through 
a  gl^n,  retired  for  the  night  to  the  shelter  of  a  rook  with 
a  few  of  Ida  friends,  and  looking  up  at  the  sky,  now  fall 
of  stars,  he  repeated  two  Grreek  verses,  one  of  which,  from 
the  Med6a  of  Euripides,  ran  thus* : 

Zeus !  may  the  cause  of  all  these  ills  escape  thee  not ! 

He  passed  the  night  in  enumerating  and  mourning  over 
those  who  had  fallen.  Toward  morning  he  whispered  his 
servant  Clitus,  who  wept  and  was  silent ;  he  then  drew  his 
shield-bearer  aside ;  he  finally  besought  his  friend  Volmn- 
nius  to  hold  his  sword  for  him  to  fall  on  it.  Being  refused  by 
all,  he  continued  to  discourse  with  them  some  time  longer, 
and  then  retired  with  his  friend  Strato  and  one  or  two  others 
to  a  little  distance ;  he  there  threw  himself  on  his  sword, 
which  Strato  held  for  him,  and  expired.     Antonius  when 

*  Zev,  fir^  \a9oi  tre  riapd*  hs  atrioi  Kaxdiv. 

Dion  (xlvii.  49.)  and  Florus  (iv.  7.)  say  that  he  repeated  these  verses  from 
the  Hercules  of  the  same  poet : 

''Q  rXrifiov  dperrj,  \6yos  dp*  ri<rff'  eyw  $e  <re 
*Q»  epyov  ijffKovv'  fit  8'ap  eSovXeves  tvxv» 

"  O  wretched  virtue,  a  mere  word  thou  art,  hut  I 
Practised  thee  as  a  real  thing,  while  thou  art  noqght 
But  Fortune's  slave.  " 
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he  came  to  where  the  body  of  Bratns  lay,  east  a  purple  robe 
over  it,  and  he  sent  bis  remains  to  his  mother  Servilia*. 

All  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  death  of  Csasar  fol- 
lowed tbe  example  of  Brutns  ;  others  made  their  escape  to 
Thasofi.  MessAla  and  Bibulus  having  collected  about  14,000 
men,  sent  to  offer  their  submismon  to  the  triumvirs.  The  vic- 
torious generals  spent  some  days  in  gluttmg  their  vengeance 
and  extirpatiBg  the  friends  of  independence ;  and  we  are 
asafured  that  the  cool  calculating  Ceesar  far  surpassed  the 
brutal  Antonius  in  cruelty  and  insolence.  They  then  made 
a  new  division  of  the  empire ;  Antonius  getting  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  East ;  Caesar  those  of  the  West,  except  Africa, 
which  was  left  to  Lepidus :  Italy,  as  their  common  country, 
remained  unappropriated.  Having  made  their  arrange- 
ments, Antonius  proceeded  to  levy  money  in  the  East  for 
the  soldiers'  rewards,  while  C«esar  undertook  to  put  them 
in  possession  of  the  lands  promised  them  in  Italy. 

Antonius  went  first  to  Ghreece,  and  spent  some  time  at 
Athens,  where  he  amused  himself  attending  the  games  and 
the  disputes  of  the  philosophers,  and  having  himself  initia- 
ted in  the  Mysteries.  He  behaved  with  great  mildness  and 
was  very  hberal  to  the  city.  Leaving  L.  Censoiinus  to 
command  in  Greece,  he  passed  with  his  army  of  eight  le- 
gions and  10,000  horse  over  to  Asia,  where  he  disposed  of 

*  It  was  Eaid  that  Brutus'  wife  Porcia,  wljen  she  heard  of  liis  death, 
put  an  end  to  herself  by  swallowing  burning  coals, — a  thing  physically 
impossible.    She  might  have  smothered  herself  by  inhaling  the  fumes 
of  charcoal ;  but  it  appears  from  the  letters  of  Brutus  and  his  frieiids 
that  she  had  died  of  disease  before  this  time. 

As  the  charge  of  avarice  is  the  greatest  stain  that  has  been  fixed  on 
the  ch^acter  of  Brutus,  we  will  here  relate  the  case.  When  Cicero  was 
gmng  out  as  governor  of  Cilicia,  Brutus  strongly  recommended  to  him 
two  persons  named  Scaptius  and  Matinius,  to  whom  the  people  of  Sala- 
mis  in  Cyprus  o^ed  a  large  sum  of  money,  Cicero's  predecessor,  Ap. 
Claudiusy  who  was  Brutus'  father-in-law,  had  given  Scaptius  a  prefec- 
ture in  Cyprus  which  he  wished  Cicero  to  continue  him  in  ;  but  Cicero, 
who  had  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  not  to  grant  these  commands  to  traders 
and  usurers,  refused ;  particularly  94  he  knew  that  Scaptius  had  shut  up 
the  senate  of  Salamis  in  their  house  till  five  of  them  died  of  hunger. 
Moreover  Scaptius  demanded  48  per  cent.,  and  Cicero  in  his  edict  had 
declared  that  he  would  allow  of  no  more  than  12  per  cent  on  any  bonds. 
Brutus  and  Atticus  both  wrote  repeatedly  to  Cicero  about  it,  and  the 
former  at  length  confessed  that  he  was  the  real  creditor  and  the  others 
were  but  his  agents.  To  Cicero's  honour  he  stood  firm,  and  would  not 
permit  such  robbery  and  oppression  when  he  could  prevent  it*  This  afiair 
is  but  one  proof  among  many  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Boman  nobles 
oppressed  the  provincials. 
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public  and  private  property  at  liLs  will ;  kings  waited  hmnbly 
at  his  doors*  queens  and  princesses  vied  in  offering  lum 
their  wealth  •  and  their  charms. .  He  exacted  irom  the  un- 
fortuaate  people  tibe  enormous  sum  of  200JD00  talent* 
most  part  of  whioh  he  squandered  away  in  luxmy .     Mee)t- 
ing  at  Ephesus  several  of  the  friends  of  Brutus  and  Cas- 
sius,  he.  granted  their  lives  to  all  but  two ;  he  acted  also 
with  great  generosity  to  the  towns  which  had  suffered  lor 
their  attachment  to  the  Caesarian  cause.     From  Tai^ua  in 
Cilicia  he  sent  to  summon  Cleopatra  (who  having  nnurdered 
her  young  brother  was  now  sole  sovereign  of  Egypt)  to  jus- 
tify herself  for  not  having  been  more  active  in  the  cause  of 
the  triumvirs.     She  came,  relying  on  her  charms.  >  At  the 
mouth  of  the  Cydnus  she  entered  a  barge,  whose  poop  was 
adorned  with  gold  and  whose  sails  were  of  purple ;  th^  oara, 
set  with  silver,  moved  in  accordance  with  the  sound  of 
flutes  and  lyres.    The  queen  herself,  attired  as  Venus,  lay 
reclined  beneath  the  shade  of  a  gold-embroidered  umbrella^ 
fanned  by  boys  resembling  Loves  ;  while  her  female  atten^ 
dante,  habited  as  Nereides  and  Graces,  leaned  against  the 
shrouds  and  sides  of  the  vessel ;  and  costly  spices  and  per- 
fumes, as  they  burned  before  her,  filled  the  surrounding  air 
with  their  fragrance.    All  the  people  of  the  city  crowded  to 
behold  this  novel  sight,  and  Antonius  was  left  sitting  alone 
on  his  tribunal  in  the  market.     He  sent  to  invite  the  feur 
queen  to  supper,  but  she  required  that  he  should  come  and 
sup  with  her.    Antonius  could  not  refuse ;  the  elegance  and 
variety  of  the  banquet  amazed  him  :  next  day  he  tried,  but 
in  vain,  to  surpass  it.     The  guileful  enchantress  cast  her 
spell  over  him  and  twined  herself  round  his  heart.  Cruel  as 
fair,  she  obtained  from  him  an  order  to  drag  her  sister  Ar- 
sinoe  from  tlie  sanctuary  at  Ephesus,  and, put  her  to  deattu 
Her  general  Serapion,  and  an  impostor  who  personated  her 
elder  brother,  were  likewise  torn  from  sanctuaries  andgive^ 
up  to  her  vengeance,  and  she.  then  set  out  on  her  return  to 
Egypt.  Antonius,  unable  to  liye  without  hex,  gave  up  all  Ua 
previous  thoughts  of  war  on  the  Parthians,  and  putting  his 
troops  into  winter- quartejc|^  hastened  to  jfoUow  her,  andgave 
himself  up  wholly  to  luxury  <and  en^qyment  in  her  sQpieity» 
Meantime  Csesar  came  to,  Borne  ^^IJ.),  and  set  about 
giving  his  soldiers  their  promised  rewards ;  a  task  of  no 
small  difficulty  and  danger,  for  they  demanded  the  towns 
which  had  been  fixed  on  before  the  war,  while  the  peopl^ 
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of  these  towns  required  that  the  loss  should  be  shared  by 
all  Italy,  and  that  those  who  were  deprived  of  their  lands 
should  be  paid  for  them.    Young  and  old,  men,  women, 
and  children,  they  repaired  to  Rome ;  they  fitted  the  Fbnmi 
and  temples  with  their  lamentations ;  and  the  people  there 
sympathised  with  their  grief  and  mourned  their  wrongs*: 
Csesar  however,  urging  the  tyrant's  plea  of  necessity,  went 
on  distributing  lands  to  his  soldiery ;  and  he  even  borrowed 
money  from  the  temples  to  divide  among  them  for  the  pur- 
chase of  stock  and  farming  implements.     This  gained  him 
additional  favour  with  them,  which  was  increased  by  the 
cries  and  reproaches  of  those  whom  he  was  robbing  of  their 
properties  for  them.    like  every  army  of  the  kind,  they 
knew  their  power  over  their  chief,  and  exercised  it  with 
insolenee,  as  the  following  instances  will  show.     One  day, 
when  Caesar  was  present  in  the  theatre,  a  common  soldier 
went  and  took  his  seat  among  the  knights ;  the  people 
murmured,  and  Csesar  had  him  removed.     The  soldiers 
took  offence  at  this,  and  surrounding  him  as  he  was  going 
out  of  the  theatre,  demanded  their  comrade's  release  :  they 
were  obeyed ;  he  came,  and  when  he  assured  them  that  he 
had  not  been  in  prison  as  they  supposed,  they  reviled  him 
as  a  liar  and  a  traitor  to  the  common  cause.     Again,  Csesar 
summoned  them  to  the  Field  of  Mars  for  a  division  of  lands. . 
In  their  eagerness  they  came  before  it  was  day,  and  finding 
that  he  delayed,  they  began  to  grow  angry.      A  centurion 
named  Nonius  reminded  them  of  their  duty  to  their  gene- 
ral; they  laughed  and  jeered  at  him,  but  gradually  they 
grew  warm  and  abused  and  pelted  him ;  he  jumped  into 
the  river  to  escape,  but  they  dragged  him  out  and  killed 
him :  they  then  laid  the  body  where  Csesar  was  to  pass. 
When  he  came  he  took  but  little  notice  of  it,  affecting 
to  regard   the  crime  as  the   deed  of  a  few,  and  merely 
advised  them  to  be  more  sparing  of  one  another  in  future ; 
he  then  proceeded  to  distribute  the  land,  to  which  he  added 
gifts  to  both  the  deserving  and  the  undeserving.    The 
soldiers  were  touched ;  they  bade  him  to  search  out  and 
punish  the  murderers.   He  said,  **  I  know  them,  but  I  vrill 
leave  their  punishment  to  thebr  own  consciences  and  to 
your  disapprobation."    A  dhout  of  joy  was  raised  at  these 
words.    How  difierent  front  the  conduct  of  the  old  dicta- 

•  See  the  first  and  ninth  of  Virgirs  eclosgues  for  afffecting  pictures  of 
the  evils  of  these  confiscations. 
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ton  and  oonsuk*  aad  their  amies,  when  Rome  had  a  oon- 
■titati(m  and  freedom,  and  her  tnx^  served  fromi  duty  and 
not  fmr  plunder,  like  these  hordes  of  bandits  who  raised  their 
leaders  to  empire  over  their  fellow-citizens  I 

Osesar's  situation  was  at  this  time  rather  precarious. 
Sex.  Pompeitts  was  powerful  at  sea,  Cn.  Domitius  was  also  at 
the  head  (d  a  large  fleet  in  the  Adriatic,  and  they  cut  off  the 
supplies  of  com  from  Italy,  where  tillage  was  now  neglected 
and  discontent  was  general}  for  the  soldiers,  not  satisfied 
with  what  had  been  given  them,  seized  on  such  pieces  oi 
land  as  took  their  fancy,  and  Ciesar  did  not  dare  to  check 
them.  Antonius'  wife  Fulvia,  and  his  brother  liucius,  who 
was  now  consul,  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  this  state 
of  things.  They  promised  to  protect  those  who  had  been 
deprived  of  th^  lands,  and  declared  that  the  properties  of 
the  proscribed  and  the  money  raised  by  Antonius  in  Asia 
were  quite  sufficient  for  pajring  the  soldiers  what  had  been 
promised  them ;  and  they  gave  out  that  Antonius  was  will- 
ing to  lay  down  his  power  and  restore  the  constitution. 
They  required  Osesar  at  any  rate  to  be  content  with  pro- 
viding for  his  own  legions,  and  to  leave  those  of  Antonius 
to  them;  but  Csasar,  whose  object  was  to  attach  the  soldiery 
to  himself,  declined  this,  alleging  his  agreement  with.  An- 
tonius ;  aware  however  of  the  afiection  of  the  army  fear  An- 
tonius, and  of  the  present  enmity  of  the  people  of  Italy  to 
himself,  he  agreed  to  the  terms  which  a  congress  of  the  of- 
ficers of  Antonius' party  proposed  for  ending  the  difiTerences. 
He  did  not  however  execute  them,  and  L.  Antonius  and  Ful- 
via, affecting  to  fear  for  their  Uves,  retired  to  Praeneste,  and 
sent  to  inform  M.  Antonius  of  the  state  of  afiairs.  After 
another  vain  attempt  at  reconciliation  both  sides  began  to 
prepare  for  war. 

The  good  wishes,  and  in  some  cases  the  means  and  arms 
of  the  people  of  Italy  were  with  L.  Antonius ;  the  remains 
of  the  Pompeian  and  republican  parties  joined  him  in  the 
hope  of  restoring  the  republic,  and  his  brother's  legions  and 
colonies  supported  him ;  but  most  of  the  veterans  regarding 
CsBsar's  cause  as  their  own  were  zealous  in  his  favour.  An- 
tonius' generals  Pollio,  Ventidius,  and  Plancus  do  not  seem 
to  have  exerted  themselves  as  they  ought,  and  L.  Antonius 
being  obliged  to  throw  himself  into  the  town  of  Perusia 
(Perwgifi)  W8U3  there  besieged  by  Caesar.  After  a  gcdlant  de- 
fence famine  compelled  him  to  surrender  (712).     Ceesar 
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gFEmted  him  and  his  floldieiB  fevourable  tenns,  but  for  the 
Ronum  senators  and  knights,  the  remnant  of  the  Pompeiaa 
or  republican  party  who  were  in  it,  he  had  no  meroy. 
**  Thou  must  die,"  was  his  laconic  ruthless  reply  to  every 
one  who  sued  for  mercy  or  sought  to  excuse  himself.  Nay, 
it  is  said  that  he  reserved  three  hundred  captms  of  raxdc 
to  sacrifice  to  the  manes  of  the  dictator  on  the  following 
ides  of  March.  The  town  of  Perusia  was  destined  to  be 
plundered,  but  one  of  its  citizens  having  set  fire  to  his  house 
the  whole  city  was  consumed. 

This  last  effort  of  the  republican  party  crushed  their  hopes 
for  ever,  and  it  threw  several  more  properties  for  oonfisoa* 
tion  into  Caesar's  hands ;  some  indeed  were  of  opinion  that  it 
vfBS  with  a  view  to  this  that  he  had  kindled  the  war.  Several 
persons,  among  whom  was  Julia  the  mother  of  the  Antonii, 
sought  refuge  with  Sex.  Pompeius.  Fulvia  with  her  children 
and  Plancus  fied  to  Greece. 

M.  Antonius  was  preparing  to  march  against  the  Parlhiaas, 
who  had  invaded  Syria  and  taken  and  plundered  Jerusalem, 
when  he  heard  of  the  late  events  in  Italy.  He  assembled 
200  ships  and  a  large  army  and  sailed  to  Athens,  where  he 
met  Fulvia,  whom  he  blamed  much  far  her  recent  conduct ; 
and  leaving  her  sick  at  Sicy6n,  where  she  died  soon  after, 
he  proceeded  toward  Italy.  Domitius  joined  him  with  his 
fLeet,  and  Sex.  Pompeius  (though  Caesar  in  the  hopes  of 
gaining  him  to  his  side  had  lately  m&rried  Scribonia,  the 
sister  of  his  father-in-law  libo,  a  woman  many  years  older 
than  himself*),  preferring  an  alliance  with  Antcmius,  sent 
his  mother  Julia  to  him,  and  a  kind  of  treaty  was  concluded 
between  them.  When  Antonius  came  before  Brundisium 
he  was  refused  admittance ;  he  then  blockaded  the  port,  and 
sent  calling  on  Pompeius  to  invade  Italy.  Csesar  came 
to  the  relief  of  Brund^ium ;  but  his  soldiers  were  unwilling 
to  fight  against  Antonius,  and  the  two  armies  sought  to  re- 
oonmle  their  leaders.  Asinius  Pollio  and  Cilnius  Msac^nas 
on  the  parts  of  Antonius  and  Caesar,  and  Cocceius  Nerva  a 
common  friend,  camef,  and  having  conferred  togetiier  settled 
the  terms  of  agreement.    All  past  offences  were  to  be  for- 

*  Oaesar,  on  the  rapture  idth  Fulvia,  seat  ber  back  her  daughter 
Clodia,  having  never  consummated  his  marriage. 

f  Horace  (Sat  I.  v.)  has  given  a  very  agreeable  description  of  the 
journey  of  Maecenas,  whom  he  accompanied  from  Rome  to  Brundisium 
on  this  occasion. 
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gotten  ;  AntonioB,  who  was  now  a  widower^  was  to  espouse 
Ceeflikr's  half-sister  Octavia,  a  lady  of  great  beauty,  sense, 
and  virtue ;  and  the  division  of  the  empire  was  to  remain 
nearly  as  before*. 

Antonius  sent  Ventidius  to  conduct  the  Paxthiaa  war, 
whUe  he  himself  remained  in  Italy.  The  chief  object  now 
was  to  come  to  some  arrangement  with  Sex.  Pompeius,  who 
was  actnally  starving  Rome  by  cutting  off  the  supplieis  of 
corn.  Cassar,  who  was  personally  hostile  to  him,  would 
not  hear  of  accommodation  till  one  day  he  was  near  being 
stoned  by  the  famishing  multitude.  This  operated  on  his 
cowardly  soul,  and  the  two  triumvirs  had  an  interview  with 
Pompeius  at  Cape  Mis^num,  but  his  demands  were  so  high 
that  nothing  could  be  arranged.  The  increasing  distress 
obliged  them  to  have  another  meeting,  and  it  was  i^reed 
(713)  that  Pompeius  should  possess  the  islands  and  Pelopon- 
nesus, be  chosen  augur,  be  allowed  to  stand  for  the  consu- 
late in  his  absence,  and  to  discharge  its  duties  by  deputy,  and 
be  paid  70,000,000  sesterces ;  that  all  who  had  sought  re- 
fiige  with  him  out  of  fear  should  be  restored  to  their  estates 
and  rights,  and  all  the  proscribed  (except  the  actual  aasas-» 
sins)  have  liberty  to  return  and  get  back  a  fourth  of  their 
estates.  On  his  part  he  was  to  allow  the  sea  to  be  free,  and 
to  pay  up  the  arrears  of  com  due  from  Sicily,  When  the 
peace  was  concluded  the  chiefs*  entertained  each  other; 
Pompeius  gave  his  dinner  on  board  his  ship.  At  the  feast 
Menas,  one  of  his  officers,  whispered  him  saying,  "Let  me 
now  cut  the  cables,  and  you  are  master  of  Rome.*'  Pom* 
peius  pondered  a  moment ;  "  You  should  have  done  it,"  said 
he,  "  without  telling  me  ;  I  cannot  peijure  myself."  Having 
been  entertained  in  return  he  set  sail  for  Sicily,  and  Caesar 
and  Antonius  went  back  to  Rome ;  the  latter  soon  alter  went 
to  Athens,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  the  year. 

The  following  year  (714)  Ventidius,  who  had  been  suc- 
ceesfixl  against  the  Parthians,  defeated  and  killed  their  btave 
young  prince  Pacorus,  for  which  Antonius  allowed  him  to 
have  the  htmour  of  a  triumphf.  In  this  year  also  the. war 
was  renewed  between  Caesar  and  Pompeius :  and  Menas,  the 

"    *  The  blessings  irhiiih  were  to  tesult  from  this  peace  are,  as  Voss  has 
proved,  the  theme  of  JVirgil's  fourth  eclogue.    , 

t  VenlidiaR,  who  was  the  son  of  the  general  of  the  same  name  in  the 
Marsic  war,  hiad  hiniself  adorned  as  a  captive  the  triumph  of  Pompeius 
Strahp  at  the  end  of  tliat  war. 
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admiral  of  the  latter,  having  deserted  to  Ccesar,  put  him  in 
poBseBsion  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica.  Cseaar  assailed  Sicily 
■with  two  separate  fleets,  but  both  were  destroyed  by  Pom- 
peius;  and  Ccesar,  who  was  on  board  of  one  of  tbem,  narrowly 
escaped  being  taken  or  drowned.  The  triumvirs  now  of 
themselves  renewed  their  office  for  another  five  years,  dia- 
duning  to  consult  the  senate  or  people.  The  whole  of  the 
sncceeding  year  (715)  was  devoted  hy  Csesar  to  the  prepa- 
rations against  Pompeius,  and  a  large  fleet  was  built  under 
tiie  superintendence  of  the  consul  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa,  a 
man  of  humble  birth,  but  of  great  civil  and  military  talents 
and  devoted  to  the  service  of  Caisar*. 

Early  in  the  following  year  (716),  when  Cffisar  was  pre- 
paring  to  act  agtdnst  Pompeius,  Antonius  came  with  300 
ships  to  Brundisium,  under  the  pretext  of  assisting  him, 
but  in  reality  with  other  views.  Being  refused  admittance 
he  sailed  to  Tarentum,  whence  Octavia  went  to_her  brother, 
and  hy  her  influence  with  his  friends  Agrippa  and  Miectoas, 
prevailed  on  him  to  agree  to  a  meeting  with  Antonius.  The 
timid  Ctesar  appointed  a  place  where  there  would  be  a  river 
between  them,  but  when  they  came  to  it  Antonius,  more 
brave  and  more  generous,  jumped  into  a  boat  to  cross  over; 
Gsesar  then,  assuming  the  virtue  he  had  not,  did  the  same ; 
they  met  in  the  middle,  and  then  disputing  which  should 
pass  over  Cfesar  prevailed,  as  he  said  he  would  go  to  Ta- 
rentum to  visit  his  sister.  They  soon  arranged  all  matters ! 
Antonius  lent  Coesar  120  ships,  and  received  in  return 
20,000  soldiers  for  bis  Parthian  vpar,  and  he  then  set  out  for 
the  East,  leaving  Octavia  in  Italy. 

Ctpsar  having  everything  nowprepared  resolved  to  malce 
three  simxdtaneous  attacks  on  Sicily.  Lepidus  was  to  in- 
vade it  from  Africa,  Statilius  Taurus  with  the  ships  of  An- 
tonius from  Tarent  nthe 
Julian  Port,  Lep  other 
two  fleets  were  shi  effect- 
ing to  view  the  pec  jtruo- 
tion  of  the  hostile  :e^  to 
Neptune  and  the  i  r  son, 
and  changed  the  cc                                                     :-Mue 

•  At  (his  time  the  celebrated  Julian  Port  was  made,  by  rBimlng  a 
strong  mole  betnEEn  tbe  Lucrinc  lake  sjiil  llie  eea.nilh  tmipeoagss  Ibr 
shlp9,  and  cntling  a  Bhip-canal  from  it  to  lake  fiytnmt.  See  Virg. 
Geor.  iL  161,     Horace,  De  Art.  FocC  03. 
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(cceruleus),  desar  declared  that  he  would  conquer  In  fejate 
of  Neptune,  and  forbade  the  unage  of  that  god  to  be  carried 
at  the  next  Circensian  games*. 

LepiduB  had  with  him  twelve  legions  and  5000  Numidian 
horse ;  he  sent  orders  to  his  remaining  four  legions  to  come 
and  join  him»  but  they  were  met  on  the  passage  by  Papias, 
one  of  Pompeius'  commanders,  and  two  of  them  destrdjed; 
the  other  two  found  means  to  join  him  some  time  after. 
Caesar's  fleet  havmg  passed  over  to  the  Liparsean  isles 
sailed  thence  under  the  command  of  Agrippa  and  engaged 
that  of  Pompeius  led  by  his  admirals  Papias,  Menecrates, 
and  Apollophanes  off  Mylae.  Csesar's  ships  were  larger, 
those  of  Pompeius  lighter  and  more  active;  the  former  had 
the  better  soldiers,  the  latter  the  better  sailors,  but  Agrippa 
had  invented  grappling-implements,  somewhat  like  the  old 
ravens.  The  fight  was  long  and  obstinate ;  at  length  the 
Pompeians  fled  with  the  loss  of  thirty  vessels.  Agrippa 
sailed  thence  and  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  on  the  town 
of  Tyndaris. 

Csesar  had  gone  to  Taurus'  camp  at  Scylac^um,  intending 
to  pass  over  in  the  night  from  Rhegium  to  Sicily ;  but  he 
took  courage  when  he  heard  of  Agrippa's  success,  and 
having  first  prudently  ascended  a  lofty  hill  to  assure  him- 
self t£at  no  enemy  was  in  sight  he  went  on  board  with 
what  troops  his  ships  could  carry,  leaving  the  rest  with  Mes- 
sMa  till  he  could  send  the  ships  back  for  them.  Being  re- 
fused admittance  into  Taurominium  he  sailed  further  on, 
and  landing  began  to  encamp,  but  suddenly  Pompeius  was 
seen  coming  with  a  large  fleet,  and  bodies  of  horse  and  foot 
appeared  on  all  sides.  Had  Pompeius  now  made  a  general 
attack  he  might  have  gained  a  complete  victory,  but  as  it 
was  evening  he  did  not  wish  to  engage,  and  his  cavalry 
alone  assailed  the  enemy.  During  the  night  the  Cfiiesarians 
fortified  their  camp,  and  Ceesar  leaving  the  command  lArith 
Cornificius,  and  desiring  him  to  hold  out  to  the  last,  em- 
barked to  return  to  Italy  for  succours ;  his  vessel  being 
hotly  pursued  he  was  obliged  to  get  into  a  small  boat  to 
save  himself,  and  he  escaped  with  difliculty.  Pompeius  next 
day  fell  on  and  destroyed  the  whole  Caesarian  fleet,  and  Gor- 
nincius  soon  began  to  be  in  want  of  provisions;  having 
vainly  offered  the  enemy  battle  he  resolved  to  abandon  his 

♦  Suet.  Octav.  16. 
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camp  and  march  for  Mylse,  and  though  harassed  by  tho 
enemy's  horse  and  light  troops,  and  suffering  from  heat> 
thirst,  and  fatigue  during  five  days,  his  troops  effected  their 
retreat.  Agrippa  had  now  taken  Tyndaris,  whither  Caesar 
soon  transported  twenty-one  legions,  20,000  horse,  and 
5000  light  troops.  Lepidus  moved  from  Lilybtemn  and 
their  united  forces  met  before  the  walls  of  MesssUia.  Pom- 
peius  seeing  no  hopes  but  in  a  general  battle  sent  to  propose 
a  combat  of  300  ships  a-side,  and  Caesar,  jealous  of  Lepidus, 
departed  from  his  usual  caution  and  accepted  the  challenge. 
The  victory  was  complete  on  the  side  of  Caesar.  Pompeius' 
land-army,  with  the  exception  of  eight  legions  in  Messdnai 
surrendered,  andhe  himself  with  his  seventeen  sole  remaining 
ships  abandoning  Sicily  passed  over  to  Asia,  where  raising 
a  new  war  he  was  taken  and  put  to  death  by  Titius,  one  of 
Antonius'  officers. 

Messana  soon  surrendered,  and  the  whole  island  sub- 
mitted; Caesar  then  proceeded  to  deprive  his  colleague 
Lepidus  of  his  office  and  power;  and  having  ascertained 
the  temper  of  his  officers  and  men,  he  ventured  to  enter  his 
camp  with  a  few  attendants.  Lepidus  being  deserted  by 
his  troops  was  forced  to  assume  the  garb  of  a  suppliant, 
and  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  Caesar,  who,  never  wan- 
tonly cruel,  and  knowing  how  powerless  he  would  remain, 
raised  him,  granted  him  his  life,  and  allowed  him  to  pass 
the  rest  of  his  days  at  Circeu,  retaining  his  dignity  of  high- 
priest.  " 

As  Caesar  was  preparing  to  return  to  Italy  a  mutiny 
broke  out,  his  troops  demanding  their  discharge  and  re- 
wards equal  to  those  of  the  victors  at  Philippi.  He  threa- 
tened and  remonstrated  in  vain  ;  when  he  promised  crowns 
and  purple  robes,  one  of  the  tribunes  cried  out  that  these 
were  only  fit  for  children,  but  that  soldiers  required  money 
and  lands.  The  soldiers  loudly  applauded ;  Caesar  left  the 
tribunal  in  a  rage  ;  the  tribune  was  extolled,  but  that  very 
night  he  disappeared,  and  was  heard  of  no  more.  As  the 
soldiers  still  continued  to  clamour  for  their  discharge,  Caesar 
dismissed  and  sent  out  of  the  island  those  who  had  served 
at  Mutina  and  Philippi.  He  then  praised  the  rest,  and 
gave  them  500  denars  a  man*  raised  by  a  tax  on  the  Sici- 
lians. On  his  return  to  Rome  he  was  received  with  every 
demonstration  of  joy  by  the  senate  and  people ;  and  aware 
now  of  the  tyranny  which  the  army  would  exercise  over 
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him  if  lie  continued  to  depend  on  it,  he  sought  to  gmn  the 
aHectionfl  of  the  people  of  RcMne  and  Italy.  It  was  pro- 
bably with  thiB  view  that  he  purchaaed  fairly  the  lands  ^widch 
he  required  for  his  veterans. 

While  Gseaar  waa  thus  laying  the  foundation  of  his  future 
empire,  Antonius  was  wasting  his  troops  and  his  fame  in 
inglorious  war  with  the  Parthians.     Under  pretence  of  an 
aiding  the  king  of  Armenia,  he  entered  that  country  with 
an  army  of  60,000  legionaries,  10,000  horse,  and  30,000 
auxiliary  light  troops ;  and  though  it  was  late  in  the  sum- 
mer, he  paraed  the  Arazes,  and  leaving  his  artillery  on  the 
frontiers  under  the  guard  of  two  legions,  he  marched  against 
Praaspa,  liie  capital  of  Media  Atropatenia.    But  the  kings 
of  Parthia  and  Media  cut  the  two  lemons  to  pieces  and 
destroyed  the  machines,  and  then  came  to  the  relief  of 
Praaspa,  where  they  so  harassed  the  Romans  by  cutting  off 
their  supplies  that  Antonius  was  obliged  to  commence  a 
retreat.    Led  by  a  faithful  guide  he  kept  to  the  mountains, 
followed  closely  oy  the  Parthians ;  his  troops  suffered  se- 
verely from  famine  and  thirst ;   but  at  length  they  reached 
and  got  over  the  Araxes,  having  in  the  retreat  sustained  a 
loos  of  20,000  foot  and  4000  horse.     Instead  of  wintering 
in  Armenia  he  set  out  for  Syria,  impatient  to  rejoin  Cleo- 
patra; in  the  march  to  which  he  lost  8000  more  of  his 
men.    The  queen  came  to  Ber^tus  to  meet  him,  and  he 
returned  with  her  to  Alexandria,  where  they  passed  the 
winter  in  feasting  and  revelry. 

In  the  year  718,  Antonius,  in  alliance  with  the  king  of 
the  Medes,  entered  Armenia,  and  by  treachery  made  its 
kitag  a  prisoner.    He  defeated  the  Armenians  when  they 
took  up  arms,  and  on  hj^  return  to  Alexandria  he  tri^ 
umphed  after  the  Roman  fashion, — a  thing  which  g^ve  the 
greatest  possible  offence  to  the  people  of  Rome  when  they 
heard  of  it.    The  next  year  (719)  he  marched  again  to  the 
Araxes,  and  concluded  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive 
with  the  king  of  Media,  to  whom  he  gave  a  part  of  Arme- 
nia.    On  his  return  to  Egypt  he  acted  with  the  greatest 
extravagance.    He  and  Cleopatra  sat  in  public  on  golden 
thrones ;  the  one  attired  as  Bacchus,  the  other  as  Isis ;  he 
declared  her  his  lawful  wife,  and  queen  of  Egypt,  libya, 

*  At  one  of  these  banquets  Cleopatra  dissolved  and  drank  a  pearl  of 
l^reat  price. 
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Cyprus,  and  Ccele- Syria,  associating  viith.  her  C8e8ari6ii» 
her  fion  by  Caesar,  and  giving  kingdoms  to  the  two  sons 
^bam  she  had  borne  to  himself.  The  most  unbounded 
luxury  followed  this  degradation  of  the  majesty  of  Rome. 

When  Antonius  was  setting  out  on  his  second  expedition 
against  the  Parthians  (719),  Octavia  obtained  leave  from 
het  brother  to  go  and  join  him ;  but  Antonius,  urged  by 
Cleopatra,  sent  word  to  her  to  return  to  Italy.  Caesar, 
^ad  perhaps  of  the  pretext  for  war,  laid  before  the  senate 
tlie  whole  of  Antonius'  conduct  (720),  who  in  revenge  sent 
Oe|»via  a  divorce;  and  after  various  insulting  messages 
and  letters  on  both  sides,  Antonius  directed  his  general 
Canidius  to  march  sixteen  legions  to  Ephesus,  whither  he 
himself  soon  after  repaired  with  Cleopatra;  and  here  he 
was  joined  by  the  consuls  Cn.  Domitius  and  C.  Sosius,  and 
his  other  friends  who  had  come  from  Italy.  Domitius 
urged  him  in  vain  to  send  away  Cleopatra ;  she  gained 
over  Canidius,  and  Antonius  was  unable  to  resist  their  joint 
arguments.  He  and  she  passed  over  to  Samos,  and  spent 
their  days  in  revelry,  while  the  kings  of  the  East  were  for- 
warding their  troops  and  stores  to  Ephesus.  From  Samos 
they  went  to  Athens,  where  they  passed  some  time. 

Caesar  meantime  was  making  his  pireparations  in  Italy, 
for  which  purpose  he  was  obliged  to  lay  on  heavy  taxes. 
As  the  people  were  in  ill  humour  at  this,  he  sought  by  all 
means  to  render  Antonius  odious  and  contemptible  in  their 
eyes.;  and  Plancus,  who  deserted  to  him  at  this  time,  having 
informed  him  of  the  contents  of  Antonius'  will,  he  forced 
the  Vestals,  in  whose  custody  it  was,  to  give  it  up,  and  then 
most  basely  and  dishonourably  made  it  public.  He  had  a 
decree  passed  depriving  Antonius  of  the  triumvirate  and 
declaring  war  against  Cleopatra,  affecting  to  believe  that  she, 
not  Antonius,  was  the  resd  leader  of  the  hostile  forces. 

In  the  autumn  Antonius  sailed  to  Corcyra,  but  not  ven- 
turing to  pass  over  to  Italy,  he  retired  to  Peloponnesus  for 
the  winter. 

The  next  year  (721)  Antonius  occupied  the  bay  of  Am- 
bracia  with  his  fleet ;  that  of  Caesar  lay  at  Brundisium  and 
the  adjacent  ports,  whence  Agrippa  sailed  with  a  division 
and  took  the  town  of  Meth6ne  (Modon),  and  seized  a  large 
convoy.  Caesar  then  embarked  his  army,  and  landing  at 
the  Ceraunian  mountains,  marched  and  encamped  on  the 
north  side  of  the  bay  of  Ambracia :  the  army  of  Antonius 
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was  on  the  south  side;  and  they  thtn  k^'  d{pftosl|l$'%^h 
oth^r  for  some  months.  Meantime  A»i|4^  toUk '  T^BSnt\ 
Cohnt^,  a;nd  some  other  towns ;  and  D6iw!Mi(  iMI  kf0ti» 
Readers  deserted  to  Cdesar.  '   '      "      ^    *v  ' 

Antonius'  land  forces  amounted  to  10Q,Wb^'lWS|  ^Ittid 
1^,000  horse,  besides  the  auxiliaries ;  his  fieettcitiiiiell^9M 
ships. ,  Caesar  had  80,000  foot,  1 2,000  horse,  and  ^50^j()s  \ 
his  troops  and  sailors  were  both  superior  to  those  of  •b^fxy^ 
pp;ient ;  his  ships,  though  smaller  in  size,  were  bett^er  ^3t 
9fii,  Abetter  manned.     The  great  question  wif&  Afltplhite 
.was,  whether  he  should  risk  a  land  or  a  sea  b^ctt)^;*  '^€^aii& 
4ius  was  for  the  fbrmer,  Cleopatra  for  the  latter, '  «D[i#  ^tlk^ 
^ueen  of  course  prevailed.     Antonius  selected  I'^O^trf-  ^ 
best  ships,  which  were  all  he  could  fiilly  man,  anit  %^^Med 
the  rest ;  with  these  he  joined  Cleopatra's  60  vess^^  lAd 
he  put  20,000  soldiers  on  board.  On  the  2nd  of  Cop>liiirt(r 
^e.  dl^W  up  his  fleet  in  line  of  battle  before  tlie  mcAit^'i^f 
t^e.  bay*     Caesar's  fleet,  led  by  Agrippa,  kept  abotrt-it  Aiile 
out  to  sea ;  the  two  land  armies,  the  one  fFOm;dib  'cli|N£'  df 
Aetium,  the  other  from  the  opposite  point,  stood  as  ^ptf^- 
tors  of  the  combat.     Antonius  had  directed  his  offideih^*  to 
keep  close  to  shore,  and  thus  render  the  agility  t)f  tM^'inte- 
my's  vessels  of  no  avail ;  but  when  about  noon  a  bWfett 
sprang  up,  his  left  wing,  eager  to  engage,  began  to  ftdt^ifttee. 
Agrippa  made  his  right  wing  fall  back,  to  draw  it  ^it';  "tlie 
.  engagement  soon  became  general,  and  both  sidesr'fooght 
with  great  courage ;  but  in  the  midst  of  the  acti(m;  ^^An&Sbet 
frprn  fear,  treachery,  or  a  conviction  that  the  battle'^Mvikl 
be  lost,  Cleopatra,  followed  by  all  her  ships,  turned  «xfA  Jted 
for  Egypt ;  and  Antonius,  When  he  saw  her  gohaig:*  left-tiie 
'  battle  and  followed  after  her.  The  battle  still  lettt^  lS^f%^ 
,  in  the  evening,  when  finding  themselves  abandofte&1&jf»  Ifefdr 
.  leader,  t^e  naval  forces  accepted  the  crffers  t^'CMmr'-^d 
*  submitted  to  hiin.   The  latid  artny  refused  fir  S^v^^W'to 
Usten  to  his  ^olicitjatibiis":  bu^  at  length,' biinjj'^^^fWftlyy 
Canimus  and  tl;eir  other  leadets,  they  JJ^^i^ed-  tl^  it*A*fcity 
and  submitted.'^  Cfes^iN^ha^dgtiiadf  Bffbhi'^^'A^Bl^W 
Actiufa,*ent  ho^e.fcs  Yet^rans  wi^h  Ag**^ 
^ceedect  to  Athcjns,  and  ttiencfe  to  Asia  *  but^  hfe  WljJH  WUiiged 
to  return  to  lialy,  m  the  liiiiddle  0<  the  -ieiAt^,  mHcOOtiiit 
,  of  the  Wbul^ncepf  the  Vefeirans,  whoni  Agrt^jA^^o^aldkinot 
Icjeep  in  prderl  '  '['"'   ':'    '  •     '        ./'/       ..,, 

men  Antoni^  (ii^ertOOjt  Cfeopaik  fr^wfenlt  ViA'4k>dNh)f 
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bi^l^^bjpr  b^t  Ciugriiig  lUree  days  he  sat  in.  silence,  refusings 
to  A$C|  h#r.  At  T»naron  in  Wconia  her  women  brought 
%bpj^  I9r  ¥iSQOi^iUation.  and  Antonius  having  .written , to  Ca- 
nidius  to  lead  the  army  to  Asia,  they  sailed  fojr  Eg]p^^ 
ih^  p^it:e4opr  t^  confines  of  Cyr^ne,  but 'when  Anro^^Us 
feiaul  .that  the  governor  of  this  province  also  had  |deo)^^^ 
for.  Caesar,  it  was  with  difficulty  that  his  friends  is^ereaWe 
tQ.  keep  him  from  destroying  himself.  They  brought liim 
tp  Alexandria,  where  Cleopatra  was  busily  engaged  irf  "^i 
Af^W  pr<>jecjt ;  she  had  had  some  of  her  ships  hauie^  ovis- 
ts fcthmus  of  Suez,  intending  to  fly  with  her  trpasur^  t?6 
^mfi  unknown  region  ;  but  the  Arabs,  at  the  instance  ^f 
JDidins^,  who  commanded  for  Caesar  in  Syria,  bi^rnfed  Her 
ye^f^  aiid  thus  frustrated  her  design.  She  then'be^ari'to 
p^t  b^  kingdom  into  a  state  of  defence.  Nevertheless  sHe, 
Aabtoiiius^  and  their  Mends,  were  resolved  to  di^  :  mean- 
tjim^  tjiey  spent  their  time  in  feasting  and  revelry.        •  ^ 

Csesar,  having  stayed  but  twenty- seven  days  at  Rorr^e, 
rei^WEX^ed  (722)  to  Asia,  all  whose  kings  submitted  to  hitii. 
An  ^vpy  from  Antonius  and  Cleopatra  came  to  him  ;  the 
)$itl^  resigning  her  crown,  and  only  asking  the  kingdom 
of  Bgypt  for  her  children  ;  the  former  requesting  to  be  al- 
lowed to  live  as  a  private  man  at  Athens.  To  Antonius  Tie 
4eigaed  no  reply ;  the  queen  was  assured  of  every  favoni' if 
leitke  banished  or  put  him  to  death.  Meantime  he  himself  s^d- 
vancedon  the  east  and  seized  Pelusium,  while  Cn.  Cornelius 
Galltts  made  himself  master  of  Peritonium  on  the  west  of 
Egypt.  Antonius  flew  to  oppose  this  last,  but  was  driven 
off  with  loss.  When  Caesar  drew  nigh  to  Alexandria,  An- 
tonius put  himsdf  at  the  head  of  his  troops  and  gave  him  a 
check ;  and  emboldened  by  this  success  he  drew  oiit  hid  army 
and  his  fleet  on  tiie  1st  of  August  for  a  general  erigagelnent. 
His  fleet  ,wfUB  se^  to  advance  in  good  order  till  it  met  that 
of  Caesar;  it  then  turned  round,  and  both  together  took'  a 
stOition  b^ore  the  port.  Antonius'  cavalry  seeing  this  also 
went  over,  to  Cpesar;  his  injTantry  was  then  forced' t^jyi^ld, 
and.  he  hiUnaeJjt  returned  in  a  ^age  to  the  town, 'cryiiig  that 
CJlec^)8;^  had  ruhfed  jtn^  bejrsiy^^'  him.  .  '. .  '  J  ^  ;|  ^ 
.  The^^ij^iee^  hiul.  a  ijtde  l|me  jb^ipre  hacf  a  kjiid^ tif  ^ejplil- 
chre  builj;  n^ar  tibe  termple  pt^lsp,  i|i  wlyih.she  plaicei  her 
^web  aA4  other  y^u^fl^^^^^^^.povjar^dthem 
tibies,  with  the  intention,  ais'  she  declaired,  of  t^iming  them 
.au4.,hex^V,if;.diivg^  to  if.,   p^^  jqioj^ledgejo^^^ 


s^ic^^  and/mue«idiaireport  t^  .be  0pi^d  leS/liteQiafe^tk. 

9^  t^  ^ujcvitQ  h^t^  b»  bade  his  fpLitbfulfreeckiwn J@s6eliiiib& 

ji^;  4]re^i^  W  i»WX)rd,<buft  plunged  it  iiito  h^own  hMy^mi 
t]^U:dti^d.  at  h\^  feet.  Antonius  theu  dre>W':bi»'.*9W»;«Qloid 
a^^disti^bbfcL  hia^el^  in  the  belly ;  he  thjp^w  bims^ioik  fas 
b^u¥bei^  belay  writhing,  vainly. calUng  odi bib (fxitod^ 'to 
d^]^tcb.  bim.  Meantime  Cleopatra,  baying  •faeanlt'wlMlt 
ba4i/be«a  .doae>  sent  to  tell  him  she  was  alive»itta4 1^  xeqjicst 
^iuM;  be: would  let  hiiaself  be  carried  to  her  r.bi^iiaaaeitaL 
^d  as^sh^  would  not  have  the  door  of  hear  xet?Q«t{9ptiied» 
she. and  .her  maids  drew  him  up  by  corda  al  - aivindbw^ 
gbfilaid  bim  oa  her  bed,  and  gav^.way  Uy  ^  imostiiinMh 
l^nt^  transports  of  grief;  Antonius  sought  to.  coliaoleiho^ 
begged  of  her  to  save  her  life  if  she  could  with  hanoufe:,  Alid 
^sq^ng  Qatar's  friends  reconunended  to  her  Pfloculeiua*!  He 
tben  expired,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age*        i      -^  '■ 

Th^^ji^ocd  with  which  Antonius  slew  himself  was^brougbft 
t(^.Cm%Ki  who,  it  is  said,  shed  tears  at  the  sight*  Ai»icBis 
to  secure  Cleopatra  and  her  treasure,  he  sent  JProculeiua  te 
l^^r  I  .^jie  refused  to  admit  him ;  he  then  retursied  toj^^saar, 
^hp^^s^nt  back  Gallus  with  him  with  new  propo^alSit^^Bad 
while  Gallus  was  talking  to  her  at  the  door,  Ftoculefttt^ffuiid 
t^o  /OtbW  entered  at  the  window  and  made  ber  pmoner. 
Casaar,  wheu  he  entered  Alexandria,  had  her  treated  withtfae 
uj^^  irespect ;  aad  be  allowed  her  to  solemnize  the  -obse*- 
qi4f^  of :  Ai^itqiuus,  which  she  performed  ^iftith'tbe.gireafic&t 
il^§gnifiqeac0.  >  ....''.,  t  ••:» «. 

Ca^sar.#oon  alter  paid  iter  a  visit;  sh&  foeeivqd  Urn 
slightly. .forrayed.  with  her  hair  in  disodrdei^i  hv^y^  Hrtfio 
i^,wiUi,,iF^e^ng,  ^d  ber  voiqe  faint  4^dvtn»nolousr)  She 
ti^^.w  bflis§tf  Q^  bi^tfeet ;  he  r^i#€d(hmi{emd.'»itibei|iJde[iteR; 
sbetMlidiiii^e4.t<>)fi|CGm(^J»^r  pi^ioi^iccmdu  amdusee^ed. 
as >f sjii^ j^isi^dtp  Ur^. .ii.Qsesar ji»adJ9j«ai\yiproitiisefi'2iit 
i^fip  a  tr(fdx)i;«^;l)^t9rQ9li  fe^>i(^suf|matei^rtdi»ri^oi^ 
a^^  [qftfWP  ,sK)bgW;  jjbftiiQiUchtibJm  tm^  i^-Qi.llojf^t  the 
cold-blQQd^4  C^ttrij^l8j^?db(t9-im^itoih^riJiwe'itP  grace  kir 
tiiuiQpb*(t  |J^jQft^Jki5,itfftrt:piftlfcWilxevJb^ lauooeeded,  but 
he  was  deceived.  In  a  few  days  Cleopatra  learowtthat  she 
and  her  children  were  to  be  sent  on  to  S3rria  before  him  ; 
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Ulmkh^^^erA>rm^tU^^  ad'  if » h^r^^axdU^itig'  ^'bA->'^m 

a;irkil»)dib(wa#«t;  tMhk  'pemkpk^eiijm  wM  d>bli^fe^<df  Urn 

kwkiVkd  kttketi' aware  of  it«?«imteBt&>  sfee  wj^otre-fei'lettiet 
Ibo  )G»£Riii'  requesting  to  be  buried  ^^h  Antomiusf  t  ei^  -thleni 
cetaonifig  m  the  room  only  her  fiaaids  Ch^mioQ  a^  I^; 
fl{>plied>to  lier  arm  an  asp  which  had  been  coneieated' ^imibti^ 
thi^vpietended  peasant's  figs.  When  those  WhoniOeasiS 
tentfto  {Irevent  her  death  ai*rived,  they  found  her  Jylrifjg 
deMom^&e-hed,  Iras  also  dead  at  her  fbet,  andC^httn^kMi 
jiistttx^iting'  in  the  act  of  armnging  the  diadem  Oftth^*  hietid 
o^c]i)eii«iktres3«  Oaesar  gave  Cleopatra  and  her -iiAtthfUi 
BMidifc<aiaiagtiifidei|t  funeral,  atid  buried  he^  as  she  wished 
Ir^^thei^de^of'^Antonius.  He  put tx)  d«ath  heribtte'Ca^stt'^ 
iiiki,  iiert^o  other  sons  adorned  his  trhimph.'  •  <'  ^^• 
<I€leopatmd^ed'in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  her  age*;  tlte^lASf 
of  the  Ptolemsean  family.  Her  influence  oVet^Ceai^  Wid 
At^tXMdus-^testi&es  for  her  beauty,  talents,  and  acc^mplikh- 
meats ;  but- she  was  utterly  devoid  of  principle,  and  eapabW 
of  eommitlinfg' any  crime.  »      .    -      » 

/"iCiilisar  redwoed  Egypt  to  the  form  of  a  provihcfe^  cLnd  Vt4 
trsalth^  whf^n  transported  to  Rome,  enabled  him'tb  i^wa^d" 
Ikis' legion  without  the  odium  of  robbing  any  more  p(ropri^ 
etoi»  of  theit  lands.  He  returned  to  Italy  the  ldiI16wiir^ 
fear  (72S),  «nd  in  the  month  of  Sextflis  (August)- -cfek- 
bmtbd  three  triumphs ;  he  then  closed  the  temple  df  <hmus', 
wfadk^  tmd  Istood  open  fbt  two  oen^uries.  -Th^  seriate  kn^^ 
no  end  of  heaping  honours  on  him ;  his  name  witt  in^ett^d 
in:  die  pubtid  prayers  <  the  consul  ««im)  s&n4€e  4Wore'<^-  the 
kalends)  of  'etiery^ Jftiruar*^  to  ob^y  <  h(k '  tfr^f^  r*  ttnd^r  th^ 
titl^  of  MoeHttb^^he  JhsdM  ¥h&)«oD^^d  ($  ^^aVmyvaM- 
gnidjaa%^y^i^^>i<^itfibffic«i»^6li  thb*  4t^  iff^h'tiik^^^ 
lii8xpttsobKji>  Iiiitm>^}it^^msm?4ik  ^llMP^cflloti^^t'Ll'Mu^ 
natius'-BlftiMiuLiGi^sbli^ftt^  ^1iJ>fi^  litl^^^-^A^id^'kiilf 

a)4t6rm-hithert(dJoal^i«mplG^ed  ailP'«>^^lti^^os^%id^.i  ^tf 
wdd  no>w^)th^>s(^  fivastet  €^itt)4o^%i]^^lld^;t^fi^d(diJk¥iig^ 
tfaci  spaxs  <df  Jf(eiadi^ihal^Wc«htii)»^3iFefi^^^  b«k«ai^  '^Viiw 
s^ay.a  degv^'of  ipelice'kiidf^rsui^lMtipdi^^^  had  ki<dvet' 
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Though  the  last  pmod  of  the  repjab^o^  ^^m  qI  sp  u^l^ief 
a  charaicterf  literature  was  cultivated  with  much  ardour  hy 
persons  of  rank  and  fortune.     The  language,  the  philoso- 
phy, and  the  poetry  of  the  €hr6eks  were  ^tmUiar  to  every 
RoiBaaof  edy^catioo ;  a  library  formed  an  essential  pa^  of 
eveicy  i^espectable  house,  and  its  contents  were  chiefly  G^^ek. 
Rgmao  poetry  was  still  servilely  imitative,  and  in  a  w'orse 
mapner  than  heretofore ;  for  while  Livius,  Ennius,  and  the 
other,  old  poets  took  Homer,  -^schylus,  and  Sophoclei  as 
their  models^  those  of  the  present  period  followed  the  arti- 
ficial school  of  Alexandria ;  and  L.  Attius,  the  younger 
contemporary  of  Pacuvius,  may  be  regarded  as  the  last'df 
that  more  vigorous  race.    But  the  higher  drama  seetn's  to 
have  been  as  unattainable  to  ancient  as  to  modern  Italy. 
A.ttius'  contemporary  C.  Lucilius  followed  Ennius  in  'writing 
satires^  of  which  he  left  several  books,  all  of  which  have 
perished.    In  the  time  of  Cicero,  T.  Lucretius  Cams  piit 
the  physics  of  Epicurus  into  verse ;  and  in  no  portion^'  of 
Konuoi  poetry  is  the  true,  the  bom  poet,  so  discernible'  as 
in  those  where  his  ill-chosen  subject  allowed  him  to  give 
free  course  to  his  genius.     C.  Valerius  Catullus  was  also  a 
poet  of  true  genius ;   grace,  elegance,  ease,  and  feeling 
strongly  phaxacterise  many  of  his  extant  poems. 
,  Numerous  histories  also  were  written  at  this  tiine ;  L. 
Calpumius  Piso  and  Coelius  Antipater  wrote  histories  of 
Home  in  the  time  of  the  Grracchi,  and  they  were  followed 
by  Cn.  Gellius,  .Q.  Claudius  Quadrigarius,  Q.  Valerius  An- 
tias  (notorious  for  lying),  and  C.  Licinius  Macer,  wit*h 
whom  the  series  of  annalists  ends.     Histories  of  their  oVh 
lives  or  times  were  written  by  C.  Fannius,   Sempriinns 
Asellio,    P,  Rutilius,  L.  Cornelius  Sisenna,    Q.    Catiilti^, 
X<.  SjuUa,  L.LucuUufi,  and  others.     C.  Junius,  nariied  6:]^c- 
^^us  from  his  friendship  with  C.  Gradchus,'  wrpt6'''a 
valuable  history  of  the  constitution,  which,  though  IbstJ'itt 
ttiediately  thie  chdel^  soiree  idbieiiai»'Ourrkni$wk%e' of  k  is 
derived.    Tl^e  iilrtily  Mstdrlttn  i&flMs  *f  ^ibd  ofwh^^fet'^^ 
<any  perfect  portions  have  fia(^e(f ii^  is  €.  SalldiJtAi«-<!5H4- 
puii.    Thia.wrilier,  took  'fl3^upyij^4e?'*|^:!l^  jjpiojjet  .'Jljii^^'he 
t»ii;by  no  meaBs-  staaidi  &  mvalryi  wi«i<i  thie^^  great  At^AiaA. 
Vtei^at*^  riaitatiVe  =6*  hi^'o^ti'waiBiiB  a' (perfect  ^speckneiiHiof 
that  specie^bf  q6mpb^ft{^i^;;tW';<«^^^^^  ^"Theta- 

rioui^  writii^,  otfttpri^aj  ;p)ji|t6spphi,cal,^^,?^[i<l  d^d^^ 
Cicero  are  well  known  ana  most  justly  admired.  *   C3{^jtAe 
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tiumerou's^wbrks  of  T.Tereiit4us  Varrb,  tBe  inc^  learned  of 
the  Romans,  but  a  small  portion  hsts  beeti  prtnettti.      '  ' 
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.  We  have  thus  traced  the  history  of  Rome  froni  thfe  ttw^ 
when  she  was  only  a  village  on  the  Palatine  to  liiati  ^'en 
she  became  the  mistress  of  the  world  ;  a  future  Wotft  t*^ 
1)6  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  enormous  empire  of  whidi 
she  now  only  formed  a  part.  In  the  progress  of  Rorfirel  to 
dominion  it  is  difficult  not  to  discern  the  hand  of  a  predis- 
posing cause :  the  steadiness  and  perseverance  of  the  Roman 
character ;  the  preponderance  of  the  aristocratic  element  "?ii 
her  constitution  at  the  time  of  her  conflicts  with  her  moat 
powerful  rivals ;  the  advantage  which  the  unity  produced 
by  a  capital,  as  a  fixed  point,  gave  her  over  the  brave  btft 
loose  federation  of  Samnium,  and  her  armies  of  citizens 
and  allies  over  the  mercenaries  in  the  pay  of  Carthage ;  and 
the  circumstance  of  all  other  states  being  in  their  decHfie 
when  she  engaged  them, — all  tend  to  show  that  the  emjrfre 
of  the  world  was  reserved  for  Rome.  But  in  tiie  attain- 
ment of  this  empire  she  was  also  destined  to  lose  h6r  orwti 
freedom.  Neglecting  to  enforce  her  agrarian  laws,  and  itt* 
being  a  commercial  state,  she  possessed  no  middle  cl^d'cf 
citizens*,  without  which  there  can  be  no  permanent  liberty ; 
the  Hortensian  law  placed  all  political  power  at  the  dispo- 
sal of  the  lower  order  of  the  people ;  the  incessant  foreign 
wars  corrupted  the  genuine  Roman  character,  and  the  con- 
stant influx  and  manumission  of  slaves  further  debased  it. 
Meantime  the  government  of  provinces,  the  conduct  of  wars, 
and  the  farming  of  the  public  revenues,  enabled  some  of  the 
nobility  and  the  knights  to  acquire  immense  wealth,  Ti^& 
which  they  purchased,  impunity  for  their  Crimes  and  the 
^jucrative  and  influential  oflices  of  the  state  ;  for  the  vote* 

•^  *  li.  Maydttt  PhiMpptu^  wtun'plYipQBkigoii  agrarhin  l4w  in  his  Uibit- 
«oate  X^^9)»  Bxserted  tj|«tt  there  vt^^yifA.  twotkoyp^^id  citi|rens  who  were 
l^ogsessed  Qf  prflserty  (''QOBL?»se  iq  civit^te  duo  millia.hominum  qui 
rem  haberent"  Cicero,  Otf.  i},  2T:Y  JJtdny  of  the  leedlrtg  familierdf 
both  orders  in  the  early  tiges  ctf  lihe  fe^lAlic  ttiWst'havteMitfd  off,  orhBifc 
dwintUed  intx^iti^gnifi^aiitil''  IntlM^  JTaMiitfttd^hiMAr^iif  the  latti^fA- 
.tury  WB  aurelyiMet.thft  Bftwen/^fiiM.QuJ^qtV,  ¥a«?li»7.FaUH,  Furii, 
Pecii^and  never  tho«e  of  the  ^oy^tiyMencniUVpturii,  Genucii,  Icilii, 
Nuraitorii,  Curii.  Virgilius  is  "nrobaljly  a  corruption  of  Virginias,  ag 
Mallius  IS  of  Mantlus ;  the  AtiW  V^V?,  ft?  i«  likely^  thfe  Ati^ii  of  tiM  old 
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of  electoiB  without  property  are  almost  alwaya  venal.  The 
consequence  of  this  condition  of  society  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  a  century  of  turbulence  and  anarchy  ending  in  a  des- 
potism. Rome  thus,  like  Athens,  stands  as  a  warning  to 
free  states  to  beware  of  democracy ;  for  from  their  history  we 
may  infer  that  if  in  a  democracy  there  are  persons  of  great 
wealth,  they  will  eventually,  by  their  contests  for  power, 
convert  it  into  a  despotism,  as  at  Rome ;  while  if,  as  at 
Athens,  the  people  have  reduced  the  families  of  ancient 
nobility  and  hereditary  wealth  to  their  own  level  in  point 
of  fortune,  the  end  will  be  utter  political  insignificance. 


TH£    END. 
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Blosius,  300, 305. 
Boechus,  323.  334.  328. 
Bio^lear^  320, 328. 
B<i3tac,  187, 191 ;  (2)  221. 
BiwnffLus,  117-^121. 
Brfittiaps.  5. 
Brutusy  5,  29. 
Brutus,  see  Junius. 
Byrsa,  180, 274. 

CildiKtis,  (M  MettUvsi  190^(2) 
Q.  Met.  Maced0niim^£13^287; 
(3)  Q.  Met  N«wd|o^s«..a2l4 
326, 333-335.t<4>a^M«l»  »Jo^| 
335,  351,  354,  356j.364v\3^V 
395  ;  (5)  a  Met  Ote^^w^B^ 
398;  (6)  Qt.Tttei:;^eel«n.3»8i 
400,  402;  (7)  avMet*.  Ne4 
pos,  391,  392, 406, 407 ;  (8)  L. 
431.  v"   -:"  ''..    i.'.-'I 

Giedlcfte,  HS,  <12Q.~    ./'      >i.(<    i 
Coiies  ViTen^;  43;  If.    ;'     •«T 


Ottipio^  Me.  SkrvQiMk     •  '^^  i      ■ 

Gftsar,  8e4vri(ttM;HiiiH   M     x 

0«larib«i,444,48dl»'''  .^"i-  ,•'"<• 
Calendar,  450>  1     >[)  ,<H'i      .i 
Colkicu^seeiMitif.)      -^-lU^e  * 
Calpumius,  (L.)  Bestia,  31^;  1^1, 
^7  ;  (2)«8«.  .  '/      

^  {^  vk^  m^  m^ 


II  WlW 


289;  (a)  C.  39»V  (^)  li>^lt». 

Calvinus,  see  Domitius,  '^ -** 

Ctnollus,  ^^  FktmU/ 

Canidins  (Mi),  405  ^-«!^>)pi'-481, 

482.  "'^i  K<in- 

Canuleius,  102.  .U^.i  ^no  .. 

Capitt  Censi,  5fit  r     'A  ,i -J  '.<{t> 
Capitolium,  28.  * 

Capua,  134. 
Carbo,  see  Paptnus* 
Carreoas,  355s  356;*. 
Carthage,  180,  274i  i 


Carthage  (New),  201,  2ar*,i>'i'^' 
Carthalo,  217  t  (2)  273.'^  -^•.■!  -^ 


<-'ii'a 


Casca,  see  Servilius, 

Cascans,  4. 

Cassivelaunus,  422. 

Cassius,  (Sp.)  Tiscdllmis^t69V#9» 

72  '  i-  ' 
'■ (L.)  Longthus,  dJ5  >  <2) 

L.  319,  329 ;  (3)  :L.  SSi^^  <4) 

Q.  426:   (5)  C.  411^13, 459-^ 

459,468-470.' 

•*' (L.)  Heiniiia,  296.  . 

Catilina,  see  Sergius.     ;  •  f  -  <»l  4- 
CatO)  see' PorcMit. '     i      ..:  ■  iii-ii> 
Catulus,  see  Lt^atms* .  /     /^     1: ' 
Caudine  Forks,  146;   ' 
CehreSy  47.   .  (>    ^  Ci^  \    A 

Censorlntis,  see  SfOfciiuU'::  .iH>l 
OiBA^rs,iOa-  -  .  "f/  .S(i 
an«u», 56:  :  liv  145:  ,^1:5,* 
Cfetf«iwi«i^5ftt  .{i\:  /-ijo.jii.f 
GScfttemM^,  47ui>''>  >Mv  M  tb) 
Ca0tfgcl^^:8ed  «£0f<M6u^lx&-  6  \e 

Cli^EUni;)^»«d3ai«:-  .'jo^  ,^-^1, 
Ciihtni&ni:Wb'da,.15l<]/    J  '01 
OiitcjtlfaJ&tu^iBebCCItMMtflHMl/!  .u 
Cineas,  165.  <«*M— 


Claudius  (Ap.),60,^^i)<a)'f4, 
129;  (5)C«cua,\lf7t^li:ti;2; 


larBxx; 
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(6)  182;   (7>G.  05,100,1^^ 

(8)  P.  Pulcheiv  392j  (9)  Ap. 

300,  302,  306^, .  (!•)  3>1, 366  { 

(11)406,410,414. 

Claudius    (a)>N^o,^  235,  241- 

(M.)   Miurcdlus,   M9, 

C;2^  229;  224,  226,  231->283, 

mO.\  ({?)  2»j  (3)  425  ;  (4)  C. 
426. 

(M-),  W-lOl  J   (2)  Mi 


t.<}licta,  i92)  (8)  a  Quadriga 
rius,  486. 

Cleon,  292. 

Cleopatra,  441-444^472,480-485. 

CUents,  16,  47. 

Cloaca  Maxima,  56. 

Clodius  or  Claudius,  <P.)  Puleher, 
374,375,  377,  378,  392,  393, 
401-408,  414: 

Cloelia,  36L. 

Clcelius,  91-93, 104. 

Cluilius,  18. 

Collatinus,  see  Tarquinius. 

Colonies  f  68. 

C^imw  4H^  40,  48. 

Connubiunif  40. 

ConsoripiSi  60. 

OtnsuktrSf  72. 

CmsuU,  60. 

Coriolanus,  see  Maroius* 

CorneBtt,  299,  300, 306 ;  (2)  416, 
440-442. 

Cornelius  (A.)  Cossus,  106, 124  ; 
(2)  A.  Arvina,  145. 

(Ciu)  Scipio,  184;   (2) 

L.  185  ;  (3)  P.  &  Cn.  202,  203, 
206.  220^.  ^8,  226,  233  ?  (4) 
(4)  P.  Africanus,  206, 215,235-* 
238,  244-259,  262-267  ;  (5>Li 
Asiaticus,  244,  249v  262^64) 

(6)  P.  ^milianui  .Africatms) 
276-281hS«9»*^1,  SOS^-diKr  -^ 

(7)  P.  Nasica>  272  \  ^)  P.-  NaJ 
8ica,  302,3ai^3a5i>  (9>L.;354^ 
(10)  L.  MeHUa,>350;/352;  (illi 
Q.  Mc«elb»>^^16,.437^a40^440 
-448.  lv',<>.'.'^ 

—  (L4 M)»atw,.  8^,.  «28) 


331,  338-^0,  {366tW1  r  <<2) 

.in  (^■  (m  eihiii^^ 344^  350- 


Cornelius  (P.)  tentulns,  292;  (2) 
P.  Lent.  Sura,  386,  387,  389 ; 
(3)  P.  Lent.Spitither,  406,  427, 
428,  438  ?  (4)  Gh'.  Marcelltnus, 
409. 

»(0.)'0e«he^8, 385, 388, 


389. 


(P.)    Dolafeetta,    164, 


168  ;  (2>  458, 4>59,  468. 
(Gn.)  Galld,  488. 


Corvus,  8«e  Fe^ius, 

Cossus,  see  C^mUhs*  '  '    ~ 

Gotta,  see  AureUtts, 

Grassus,'  see  Liciniiei* 

Cremera,  77. 

Grisptnus,  see  Quindtitts, 

Guriatii,  18. 

CarJCT,  16,  47.  . 

Curio,  see  Scribomhis, 

Curius,  (M'>  Dentatus,  161,  169, 

170;  (2)  Q.  385,  386. 
Gurtius,  129. 

Damasippus,  see  Junius, 

Decemvirs,  94. 

Decilius(M.),  99-101. 

Decius,  (P.)  Mas.  136;  139^141^ : 
(2)  155-158, 172;  (3)  168;  <4) 
Q.315.  ' 

Deiotarus,  444. 

Demetrius  of  Pharos,  197. 

DictdtoTf  61. 

Dolabella,  see  Comelitu, 

Domitius,  (L)  Ahenobarboss,  333  \ 
(2)  355 ;  (3)  409, 414, 415,427, 
428;  431 ;  (4)  On.  Galvitvas^ 
410,  437, 474,  475, 481,  482; 

Drusus,  see  Livius, 

Duilius,  185. 

Egeria,  17. 

B%naUU4  (Qtmt»y,  156  i  (2).3^fa^ 

rillsV^8y340t<    >   rU     ^.  .      ;, 

i  Eti)F^8^-(Q;)v296.  .!-'/.    O  ■  •. 
'  Bpihydei;22&,f232;  * 

I  E«iyieaei,ra62,  B64J      « 

I  &Au8;^302»5.>  '■;      .'-i' 

I  Fabii,  73-78,  117. 
;  Fabius(K.),73;n-^8i;(d)Qjf4, 
76 ;  (3)  M.  74f  76^  (4)  M.  Jkm^ 
z2 


•vr 


i.K    f.r. 


I'M'r 


l•^ 


'>• 


408 


^M^ 


huttuM,  w  i  (^H^z  (A)  idii 

>-l38,jW.(l7^r  t^>  au  Max. 
Gurges,  160  ^(e)  QUiax.Cunc- 
tator,  210^213,  ^16,  222,224^ 
239,248;.  CM))  <Q.  Max.  226; 
(II)  'Q.  Max.  £m)lianu8r 286 ; 

'<12)*C.  481 J    (19>)   Q.  Sai^a, 
388. 
Fabriciiu  (C),  162,  168,  169 ;  (2) 

Faterii,  115. 

Pantitti  (C),  309,  310 »  (2)  48e. 

Fasti,  172. 

Fathers,  16,  47. 

FauMidui,  12. 

Favonius  (M.),  400. 

VWam,  im. 

Fimbria,  see  Fktviui, 

Flaccus,  sae  FuMus  and  Vakriut, 

FlamevM,  17. 

Fiaminfnus,  see  Quinctius, 

PlamJnius  (C),  197,   199,  208- 

210« 
Ftoviui,  (Cm)   171,172}  (2)C. 

.Fiitfbria,849,3d2i  (3)  L.  Ne- 

poa«^S98,  40S,  406. 
Fulvia,  386,  387 ;   (2)  415, 459, 

467  474, 47<5. 
FalviU8(6cr.)NobiUor,  189;(2)a. 

283, 2^7<  (3) M. 385. 
— ~-  (fi.)   Fl5icdus»  227,  230, 

239,fi4^',  (2)  M.  306^08^11 

-313. 
'**^  (GL)  Ccpitumakis,  238. 


Fitrittl,  (M.)  a^ffiillus,  11,1-^116, 
121,.12Sit**128;<2)  127;  (3)  L. 
133 

1  (P.)  Philii8,288.  .     ' 

OttbBt984.     . 

Gabinius  (Q.)*  ^^^'*  <^)  P^  385, 
388, 389 ;  («)  j<V.  i^,,m,m, , 

406.  ii-r.  ,1  •, |, .,  |/ 

Galba,  see  Sulpicim^i  .rdirj  ,•  r/ 
Gauls,  1)^    ."  \\   .>  •.  *.  .  >.vv\i\    I 
Gentius,  269.  r.v   r-v^u^f    i 

Qentowu«'(«i>t)j79';.  (Sy,li;.(/    ■ 
Glaucia,  see  Servilius.        .\\  i^ 
G^racehus,  sse  Sempr^Wtv..^^\f 
Gttlussa,  272,  276. 


JixiVfi^^' 


»'»." 


■...  SI-.*/ 


Hampsicora,  223. 

.  26i5, 267.         u:  .    .  .<    t -«. 
Hanno,  181,  182;  (2>  t£3lt86. 

193,220;  (3)217;  (4) 

224, 230. 
Hasdrubal,  187,190:  (2)  ^^SOT; 

(3)  202,  220,  221,  22S,  23S, 

240-243;   (4)  223$.   (5)  249- 

252;  (6)  272,  274,  sfrft  278, 

280;  (7)274,276. 
Mattatsa,  175. 

Herdonius  (Tiu-nusX27;(^Ji(^9. 
Hemicans,  5. 
Hiempsal,  817. 
Hiero,  181-1 83,. 195, 223., 
Hieronymus,  223. 
Hirtius  (A.),  462. 
Horatii,  18. 
Horatius  (M.),  34 ;  (2)  Cobles,  35 ; 

(3)  96,  100-102. 
Hortensius,  (Q.)  161 ;  (2)  393. 
Hostilius  (TiUhis),  17-20,  42;  (2) 

L.  Mancinus,  276,  277  i    (C.) 

288. 
Hyrc&nus,  382. 

Janus,  40,  197. 

Iciliu8(L.),  97-102. 

Indibilis,  233, 238, 245»  246, 282. 

/n/€Trea;,  16, 48.  ^.. 

Itaiy,3. 

Juba«  430»  446-448. 

JudaciUus,  338,  341.     '  ' 

Jugurtba.  2S9«  317  ^^.         '_ 

Julius .  ProoiW  ifi  I  (2)  jX|<\ 74 ; 

<3>.1P5;    (4)  I4.   m;   ^  L. 

Cssar,  338-340,  352;'^  C. 

378,  m,  39lr89i?>  39*il03, 

409, 417-456.        ',•        .    ' 
,  L.  427.  447t  4iO?f." 

Junius,   (L.)  Brutus  SfM^'T'  <2) 
^,T).^l;.M,fA.^f2;   141  D. 
431, 454, 462-463  tj(5)  M,4d5, 
453-461,  468-47J?.       ; . 

,  (M.)  Si^^fii^.  2^$;  244; 

(2)329;  («>p,3jf&.-,.,; 
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Junius,  (C.)  Korbftnusi  354,  355. 
JusHtiuniy  95. 

Labienus,  see  Aiius, 
Lselius  (C),  336,338»  245,  249, 
251-258,  262;   (2)  279,  299, 
305, 307. 
Ltttorius  (C),  SI. 
Lsvinus,  see  Val^ruu, 
Laxnponius,  338,  356. 
Larcius  (T.),35,  61. 
tatins,  4,  67. 
LaCinus,  10. 
LawSf  Valerian,  34. 

,  Agrarian,  70,  71,  125-127, 

300-^2,-399,400. 
— -,  TerentiUan,  88. 
— ,  Twelve  Tables,  94. 

,  Licinian,  125. 

,  Publilian,  142. 

— — ,  Hortensian,  161. 

— ,  Sempronian,  300,  308,  310. 

,  Julian,  340,  450. 

■,  Cornelian,  358,  359. 
,  Gabinian,  369. 

,  Manilian,  378. 

Lavinia,  11. 
Lavinium,  11. 
Legion,  55,  174. 

{Linen),  159. 

Lentulus,  see  Cornelius, 
Lepidus,  see  ^milius. 
Liclnius  (C),  Q^-,  (2)  Stolo,  125- 
127, 131 ;  (3)  126. 

,  (L.)  Lucullus,  283-285; 

(2)  372-379,  394,  401,  402. 

,  (L.)  Murena,  371. 

(P.)  Crassus,  268;    (2) 


316;  (3)L.316;  (4)  M.  338, 
356.  366-368,  399,  400,  409- 
413;  (5)  P.    403,  412,  419, 

420. 

,  (C.)  Macer,  486. 


Lictors,  16. 

Ligurians,  7. 

Livius  (M.),  458;  (2)  Sallfffttor, 

241-243;   (3)  L.  Androntcus, 

295. 
— ,  (M.)   Drusus,  ^tO;    (2) 

336,337.  *     ' 

Lucanians,  5. '       '  * 

LacsreSt  15,.  4^. '     • 
Ludlius,  (C),  486.    - 


Luctetia,  30,  31  <         • 
Lncretfus  (S]^.),  331,' d4;''(2)  Q. 

Ofella;  355  ;  m  L.  359  r  (4)  T. 

■Cams,  486.    ^''    '"- • 
Lucullus,  s^e  Z»rtVrf«M*  • 
Zttcwjw,  17,  21, 117.  ■'  ' 
Ltttatius,  (O.)  'Ga«ttMs,il9a;'  (2) 

a,  ^30-^32;  8521  (8)  96$  369, 

378,389,393,395. 

.       '  ■    "I       M,       ' 

Maecenas  Cilnius,  475,  499i    < 
Malius(Sp.),  104.         .•,'!.- 
Maenius  (C),  74;  '(2)  h.  131;  -  ' 
Mago,  207,  217,  244,  i347,>  249, 

255.  '-■  i  I'-'  y 

Maharbal,  210,  216.  '^    ^ 

Mallius,  or  Manlius  {C),  886;  • 

Mamertines,  181. 

Mamilius  (Octavius),  "27,  37r^2) 
L.  90;   (3)C.321. 

Mancinus,  see  Hmtiiitu.     .  •      ' 

Mandonius,  238,  245,^246)  282. 

Manilius,  378. 

Manlius  (Cn.),  75,  [76^  (2)  M, 
Capitolinus,  120,  123,  l^*';  (3) 
P.  126',  (4)  U  Itnperldscis;  128; 

(5)  T.  Torqulttus,  128, 130^  134, 
139-141;  (6)  Cn.  ViSeOi  264, 
265. 

Marcellus,  see  Clai^iasi 

Marcius  ( Ancus),  20 ;  (2)  Cn.  C«. 
riolanus,  85^88;  (3>C.  Rdtilus, 
133,  134,  137;  (4)  L.  Censori. 
nus,  272, 275 ;  (5)  Oi  Rex,  316 ; 

(6)  a  Philippus,  268;  (7)  L. 
337 ;  (8)  L.,  409,  460,  463. 

MariuB  (C),  324-^5,  336^944, 

350-^;  (2)  a  855, 356  r  (3) 

Gratidianus,  357. 
Marrudnians,  5. 
Marsians,  5. 
Masinissa,  227, 244, 246;249^264, 

271,272,276. 
Massilla^  4S1,  433. 
Massiva,  319. 
Maslama,  43;. 

Master  of  the  Horse,  •!.»    ' '  u .  .  / 
Megara,  275.  '     '  >     - 

Menfmius  (C);  318, 335  ,*  (2)  413, 

416. 
Menen}tift'Agidppa,65;  (2)T.>7%79. 
Merula,  see  Cmelikii^    ' - 
Messala,  see  Vakriut, 
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iiroKi, 


Metellus,  see  Caciliug* 

Metdtts  Fttifeaw,  18-20. 

Mesentius,  11. 

Micipsa,  276, 317. 

MUO|  see  Anniu$, 

Minucius  (a)»  01 ;  (2)  M.  Sld- 

213,   215;    (a)  Q.  Tbeniius, 

891. 
Mithrid&tes,  345,  349,  371-4^; 

(2)443. 
Jipre  meiirumt  72. 
Mucius(C.)Sc»vola,35;  (2)300, 

304,  305 ;  (3)  a  352, 355. 
liumnikks  (L.),  282, 284. 
Munatius,  (L.)  Plaacus,  414-416, 

481,  485. 
Mur6na,  see  Xtctncttf. 

N«viu8  (Co.),  296. 
Nasica,  see  Comeinu. 
Navius  ( Attus),  29. 
Nepheris,  274, 279. 
Nen>,  see  Claudius. 
Nernans,  4i9. 
Nexui,  62. 

Nioomedes,  346,  372. 
Ninius  (L.),  403. 
Noidbanns,  see  Junius. 
Niimantia,  287. 
Numa  Pompilius,  16,  42. 
Nmniaius,  141. 
Numitor,  11*13. 

Numitoriu8(P).,  97-101;  (2)Pul- 
lus,  306. 

OcUvia,  476,  477, 481. 

Octavi&nus,  see  Julius. 

Octavius  (Cn.),  270;  <2)  M.  C»- 
cina,  301,  303;  (3)  On.  di5^ 
350, 351 ;  (4)  412,  413. 

Ogulnius,  (Q.)  162. 

Opimius  (L.),  808, 309,  312rdU, 
317,321. 

Oppius  (Sp.),  99,  101.  .      - 

Orodes,  411.        ' 

Oroeses,  381. 

OecanSf  4.*  ■  <  ,         ■.  \  • 

Ostia,  2L 

Pacorus,  476.  ■  ' 

Pacuvius  Calaviu8,217;  (@)  296^^ 
PaganaUa,  56i 
Pansa,  see  f^ibiu^ 


\y 


p^>iYte(M.),  iie^  (JVi'-ctfi^or, 

144,  U%  158 ;  (sVldd. 

,  (C.)  Carbo,3»6„316  t  (2) 

Cn.,329 :  (3)30l),aS3r-aM,^ffi. 
Papius  Brutu)v»,  146 1  (2)  G.  M«- 

dlus,  338^34a    . 
Partisans,  34&  "^ 

FtUrss^  16, 47^ 
Patricians,  16,  47. 
Pelasgians,  3. 
Pelignians,  5. 
Perperna  (M.),  316;  (2)  C,  336, 

358, 364,  365. 
Perseus,  268-270. 
Petilliiis,  266. 

Petreius  (M.),  431-433,  44S. 
Pharnaces,  383, 444. 
Philip,  221, 260,  268 ;  (S>  441. 
Philippvs;  see  Maraius., 
Phra&tes,  380. 
Picenians,  5. 
Pilum,  174. 

Piso,  see  Calpumhu  and  Pmpha. 
Plancus,  see  Munatimat, 
Plautius  (C),  132;  (2)  Hypmus, 

292 ;  (3)  P.,  416. 
Plautus  (M.)  Accius,  296. 
Plebiscits,  138. 
Pfefe,  16,49. 

Pompsedius  (O.)  Silo,  338,  339. 
Pompelus  (a),  267,988;  (2)  Cn. 

Strabo,  338, 340, 344, 350, 35 1 ; 

(3)  a  Rufiis,  342-^44 :  (4)  Cn. 

Magnus,   354,   358,  3ff2*-a70, 

378-384,    398-410,  415H117. 

425-429,434-442;  (5)  Cn.,440, 

451;  (6)  Sex.,  440,  446^  451. 

459,  476-479. 
Pomponius  (M.),  128. 
Pontidius  (C.),>33a 
Pontiffs,  17. 
Pontius  (C),  146:^1^;  160?  (2) 

Telesinus,  338,  356.- 
Popillius  (M.>.'L»n«s,  132,  IQ^x 

(2)  288 ;  (3)  998 ;  (4)  P.,  ^08t 
1     ^^Bi^CAQB.  .  n\i  ...■.     ' 

Poplicola,  see  Valerius, 
''  Populifiigia,  121. 
'  Populus,  48. 
jPorcia,  471. 

:  Porcius  (M.)  Cato,  249,  266,  268, 
;    0271,  272^^83,  296;  (2)  340; 

(3)  389, 391,392, 396, 397^399, 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  GREECEi. 
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**  IVe  sincerely  siqr^  that  every  school  or  academy  that  does  u^t  use  tUiv- 
History  in  preference  to  the  miserable  compilations  from  Goldsmith  <16wn> 
wards,  are  wanting  injustice  to  themselTes  and  their  scliolfiqrs.**<^C;^/«^yttirt^r 

Jn  One  large  Volume  Octavo,  wUh  12  Plates  from  the  Antiquit  etched  oi^ 
Steel  by  W,  H.  Brooke^  F,S,J.,  Price  18s.  in  Cloth, 

THE  MYTHOLOGY  OF  ANCIENT  GREECE  ANJi  - 

ITALY,  > 

INTENDED  CHIEFLY  FOR  THE  USE  OF  STUDENTS  AT  TBE  UNlVEBSITJiik 
AND  THE  HIGHER  CLASSES  IN  SCHOOLS.  '       ' 

<*  Mr.  Kei^htley  has  rendered  most  important  services  to  the  cause  Jif  lite- 
rature. His  larger  worlc  on  Classical  Mythology  is  one  of  the  most  (ir%|B4l 
and  valuable  worlcs  of  the  day;  and  his  Abridgement  of  it  for  the  USe  of  yo^uijp 
persons,  freed  as  it  is  from  all  that  can  defile  and  degrade  t^e  you^ul  i«^i4» 
ought  already  lo  have  superseded  every  one  of  those  foul  and  feeble  volum<M 
wliich  have  too  lon^  been  n  pest  In  schools.  His  worlc  un  *  Fairy  Mythology  * 
dlBii^lajts  a  most  rcnpnarkable  knowledge  of  the  mythology  of  our  European  an- 
cestors, and  explains  to  us  the  origin  of  a  thousand  fables  which  amused  oar 
infancy,  and  still  beguile  our  attention.'* — BritUh  Magazine, 

*'  Not  content  withselecting  the  mere  mythological  detailftof  gods  and  demi- 
gods, our  author  has  gone  deeply  into  what  may  be  called  th^t  philosophy  of 
ancient  fable,  and  has  rendered  the  investigation  of  its  origin  a  source  of 
pleasing  and  instructive  study.  The  easy  and  elegant  language  in  wUch 
the  Mjfthi  are  related,  feftds  the  reader  on  ftotn  chapter  M  chapter,  wit^  all 
the  interest  that  a  welt-t6ld  tale  is  {BOc^iiBtoiiied  'Ui  ci^ft^ev  Mid  tbe  #dftune 
only  requsres  to  he'  kntfwnj  lo  order  to  become  a  ttock'Jioold'la  tfvtt  v*' 
spectable  seminary  Iti' the 4X3ontrsr.^-^CAW«t<an  TZememfrrancer..  .^  " 

**The  proposition  that  ISO  liirge  a  jiortion  of  the  Grecian  Mythology  wa« 
stamped  with  a  mystic  and  sacerdotal  character,  is  one  tbkt^reqairiaittD  ^e 
carefully  examiiteAti^iS«4i$tit»isl'lftift}r^ced.  On  this  subject  tle.readdTntfll 
find  some  interesting  remarks  by  Mr.  Keightley,  p.  148,  whu  in  a  short  com- 
pass exhibits  the  anti-mystical  view  of  the  question.**— Cambridge  Philological 
Museum, 

**  Delicacy  has  been  scrupulously  preserved,  without  any  violation  of  Ikct. 
We  recommend  it  as  a  work  of  a  most  meritorious  and  useful  character,  com- 
piled with  greiit  care,  cle£u^l^arranged,  and  very  far  superior  to  anytldng  of 
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tke  kted  -In  oar  laagwife,  eqiudly  adapted  for  the  ttadeBt,  the  scholar,  aad 

■  <•  Wev  wWlott  beftttaliAii,  tctominetid  tMs  wort  to  our  rtfulen^o^  f^fry  de^ 
MrtpMoB^  atf  <i<mtiilttlQ^  many  Judicious  observattons  on  a  puf^^.th^  joiust 
i^nimtiam!  llaAlf  to  all  eultghtened  minds,  and  on  account  of  ^Ip  wt!^f^  ^'' 
▼aneea  that  have  been  made  In  it  towards  correcting  tihe  errors  of  preceding 
wjyftnmtu  It  ctmwi  bi»t  baa  vidaable  a^janet  to  tha  coarse  atfUe  «lbSAAcal 
^udent^a*  well  atjMtablMhtba  charactei^  of  iu  aMihar  for  mtma.  t^a^^Aigi 
and  deejkand  unvearicMl  rewrih,  applied  under  the  grtiairttfof'^  piOi^^o^^ 
fhic  •]^irii.**'-'Chri*tiam  Examiner*  ":'■'<  A 

III. 

/hISmo, mpM  a  Ptete  and  Wood- Cuts  hy  W,  ff,  Brhoke\'P.S.Jt:, 

Price  ie.  hound,  *  ''^    ^»  *r 

THE  MYTHOLOGY  OF  ANCIENT  GBBBCDE  AND 

ITALY. 

ABRIDGED  FOR  THE  USE  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Second  Edition* 

,'  <*.Thlli  la  presiMdy  the  Tolume  which  has  lon^  been  wanted  in  sdiftoli;  jia 
att  introductory  mannal,  it  contains  all  ueedftil  information  relative  to  \.he 
god^'and  Ivit'oes  of  antiquity ;  and  not  an  expression  occurs  which  could  ofSvik& 
tfte  delicacy  of  .the  most  scrupulous  female." — ChTi$tian  Rem»mbra/nceru 

» •••rrteis  Abridgement  presents  the  information  of  the  large  Work  to  the 
yo«ti|f  miad,  without  its  learning  or  its  disquisitions;  aad  wv  can  ooocdially 
recommend  ii  as  being  free  from  anything  that  can  offend,  and  as  ^tTtog  to 
the  yontlifU  stadent  a  due  to  much  that  is  -valuable  in  the  stores  df  ancient 
and  Modern  poetic  literature."— CArt«tlan  Examiner* 

•  **  Ai'Very  detightftd  little  volume,  and  well  calculated  for  its  puicpQs^.  The 
yOtttt|g<Mfaolar  may  here  acquire  a  general  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Clas- 
■ieal  creed,  without  any  of  the  usual  drawbacks.^ — Literary  Gazette, 

m      I  *_ 

IV. 

,     .  In  One  Volume  12ia9,  6&  i»  Cloth,  6s*  6d,  bounds 

OUTLINES  OF  HISTOEY ;      . 

■  >  . 

BEING  THE  NINTH  YOLUMB  OF  THE  CAbINET  Cici&BktiA. 
**,,3^o  concentrate,  in  one  comparatively  small  ?o]««]i«)(asc 


o(  the  entire  history  of  the  world,  so  tiK»ated  as.  tq  piwwnit  a  GtareGti  i^iM^tt  of 
it,.Vould8eem.to  be.aaottject  to  be.wifhed  JEov  falh«K  than'.eafelatf :>'>he  • 
•  6u|iUifft9f  ^irtP«'4r►  *ov«v«i»  realiae  <hi»  •luPf^«'?^^<<i<0tfft  J^uiMiSk>uiiu. 

Ovid  s  Fasti,  with  Notes  and  an  iNyRopucTioBL.,^  ^.. 

i*tA.*»rt^C^  W^tf  ^r  l«n*i%  WMfcl4l«PiliMlWilfci»hl*B»ia|dl*ai!aw|lf*0  4 
found;  he  is  the  only  English  writer  that  ha».>%niatgAitaetebl\jti<liaf'^j[tMiiiity » 
philosophically;  ^d^^^^^^^l,^^iS^*iS^%^iif^m9P¥\S'iili  ^' 
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Tiew,  evince  an  intimate  acquaintansa  Mtll'tlkfi  «il1^Iiistol^\»flJM^^ 
Roman  antiquities.    The  Int»)ducti9ii  is  re|^ete,  wUth  ,u^ffi4iajSet|«iia^elir>MAitt 
Notei  ^rief,  but  satisfactory ';  the  student  obtains  from,  ti^^  ^XV  tlifi  ijuUltoifii  m 
necessary 'to  understand  tbe  author,  jind.  his  at^ntiouis  nmffs  #stvmtoduI*y« 
Bu^ejfflttotts  dlsseirtations." — Athenneum*  ,   r;   ,,     ■    t  .<•»  .o^jjv 

t,>«iOvlA's  Kas^i,  i«  tA  excellent  sokiool-bodk,  becausii  ?t'tfoi&t«»ls  sd'mlUi^H'^^ 
farmattjou^  W<k«cXl  tw3r»« van*.  And  Mrw  Ksighttey,  Wftd  i^  adln(fdHiy^qit£lii^lP 
for  Wi .tqgfc^. bag.  .aWoji  «  vtiry  ▼aluabte  Inftrodnctidn  and  toUi^  -^'e^  ttt^ftU' 
Notes."— Bri«»A  afa«-«»<nc.  ../;•!'      ^'•i 

VI. 

In  Onfi  Volume  FmU^p  Octavo^  with  EmhelHshmenU  ftmn  ike'^JOoitgns 
of  W.  H.  Brooke,  F»S»A,,  Price  6«.  Qd,  infancy  cloth, 

/     TM^S  AND  POPULAR  FICTION^/''  ^^^^^ ' 

THEIR  RESEMBLANCE,  AMD  TRANSMISSION  FROM 
COUNTRY  TO  COUNTRt. 

CONTENTS. 

t^  A  PTE^  I^  Iqti^nQtion-^miUtrity  of  Arts  and  G«ttm»^>JSiffillailty  df  #Sb»e« 
--Qri^n  of  tbe  "^ork—  Imitalion'*<Casual  Coincidence-^  MUton-^antd.  •  iSHiA  Jfc 
IX.Th^  Thdiisand  anct  One  Nights— >Bedoween  Audience  around  a, ^tprj^aUflCrn 
Cl^fOmdd^  and  Claremond— Enchanted  Horses— Peter  of  Ihrovence  and  the  Fur  M^ 
guelone.  CHAP.  HI.  Hie  Pleasant  Nights— The  Dancing  Water,  the  Sifigirfg 
Apple,  and  the  BeautiAil  Green  Bird— The  Three  Little  Bird«-Lactanjiiu8-<tVtyMes 
andSlndbad.  CHAP.  IV.  The  Shah-Nameh— Roostem  and  Soohrftb-C-'oriJiocIv 
andChiobulUn^MHcpherson's  Ossian— Irish  Antiquities.  CHAP.  V.  The  P&nta5 
maroae^Tale  of  the  Serpent— Hindoo  Legend.  CHAP.  VI.  JaA  the  Oiiuif.^ 
killer -The  Brave  Tailorling— Thor's  Journey  to  Utgard— Ameen«f  IsfbiiAnaD^  thkf 
Ghool— The  Lion  and  the  Goat— The  Lion  and  the  Ass.  CHAPr  VI3.  Wllily& 
tington  and  his  Cat— Danish  Legends— Italian  Stories— Persian  Legend.  CHAP. 
VII.  The  Edda— Sigurd  and  Bryuhilder- Volund— Helgi-  Uolger  DanBk«MOgi«r  le 
Danois— Toko— William  TelL  CHAP.  IX.  Peruouto- Peter  the  F9o)>^£s[^l0tA» 
tiie  Fool— Conclusion.       Appendix.  -^.,, 

**  A  volume  to  which  we  earnestly  call  the  attention  of  all  who  are  wise 
enou^^h  to  deem  this  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind  one  not  un- 
worthy of  study.  They  will  find  in  the  work  before  us,  ingenious  speculation, 
gracefol  learning*  and  abimdance  of  amusing  narratives  r  and  though  they 
may  not  admit  the  validity  of  ail  the  cri^c\  ai^mnenijts,  they  must  certainly 
award  to  them  the  merit  of  being  agreeably  and  skilAilly  advanced.*' — 
T^omsUPj^^OfX  lo  lA^y» and  I^end*  <^:Vwrt9U4  NaUoins*      , 

'*  We  have  been  much  struck  with  the  judicious  reasoning,  the  extensive  in- 
fonmaita(in,^>aaid «liiPgiood'  %HAit  ^n^tfi  wHlcH  tbisr Yotmne  has  bet^h  coiMposed.  Ilr, 
KaigiiUc^i  is -eTldeiAiytBaiterorJiilisabJect,  and  possesses  a  soberness  of  seme/ 
wUeh  YuaMwmn^AfW^  a»«leefell^nt  hallast  in  his  flights aiid  gyrations  with  th^ 
enchanteAteing*  9:ibSiiiit^^oiA\sla^MA'9c^\A\^'\oA^ 

**The  stories  will  make  this  work  a  ti^asure  to  the  young;  the  curious  ia- 
formation  its  pages  contain  will  recommend  it  to  the  learned ;  and  the  grace , 
feeling,  and  ease^«Kit^i)f;hi¥(^it^1»i;^PM|ent«.vi^s«imii^  U  ».c<NWal  welcoua 
firom  the  fair  ladies  of  Britain.** — iVew  Monthly  Magazine, 

*^Tlm  h  ai^*l%ihlfulUad  ^^HuUii^«t»^k;li^ll^I^<killJirtWi^^  MMT 
at  it.** — AtAenaiim,  .  . 

^^Our  adtndr  has  sent  forth  a  charming  little  volume,  with  appropriate  ea- 
gMividgsvcmbMdying  tOidse  lin<s»a^«viriailliMtt  tKlh-all  tiie  talMt  '^'Bi^dke^s 
■njj^iilfiiUfliiriti**    rffiTl1#3ftMifrffri  '         -'■     -  '.<.  u'    •..■"'-'     '      ot 

^'i'^'  y  \  V^lUiaaltlili  olr  t&e  mokf  piaaMmi  philc^pky  aa^  tritici^n.  the 
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aaUior  Tiewt  man  *  as  an  ioTcntlTe  and  independent,  rather  than  a  nerely 
imitativa  bein^,*  and  finds  very  af^reeable  media  of  iHroof  and  illustrBtion  in 
▼ariouB  popular  legends,  which  he  showg  must  hare  been  of  independent  cwi^n 

notwithstanding  their  many  marvelUnu  coincidences It  is  impossible 

to  quarrel  with  a  writer,  who  tells  his  stories  with  all  the  glee  4^  a  child,  and 
comments  on  them  with  all  the  acumen  of  a  critic''— JHbntA/y  RepoHtory, 

**  To  show  the  resemblance  between  the  Popular  Tales  of  the  most  remote 
regions — ^to  fix  upon  such  as  seem  to  have  been  indigenous  inventions — to 
point  out  those  which  apiiear  to  have  been  derived  from  one  original  stock— 
and  to  trace  the  mode  of  transmission  firom  country  to  conntrjf — was  almost  a 
desideratum  in  popular  literature.  The  task,  to  be  completely  executed, 
required  learning,  acumen,  and  taste ;  and  perhaps  to  no  better  bands  than 
Mr.  Keightley's  cuuld  it  have  been  intrusted.  He  has  produced  a  little  book 
which,  as  regards  knowledge  and  elegance,  is  unexceptionable.'' — ^xctator. 

**  Mr.  Keightley  is  the  only  learned  writer  of  the  day  whose  works  do  not 
partake  more  or  less  of  the  dullness  which  is  but  the  too  ft*equent  result  of 
deep  reading  and  laborious  research ;  for  whilst  his  productions  are  perused 
by  the  scholar  with  the  interest  which  attaches  to  works  of  a  scientific  character, 
they  are  no  less  acceptable  to  the  idler  and  the  man  of  taste." — UniUd 
Service  Gazette^ 

VII. 

In  Tvfo  Volumes  FooUcap  Octavo^  tviih  12  Plates  and  32  Wood-Cuts 
by  W,  H,  Brooke^  F.S.A,,  Price  15«.  handsomely  hcUf-bound, 

THE  FAIRY  MYTkOLOGY, 

ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  THE  ROMANCE  AND  SUPERSTITION    OF 

VARIOUS  COUNTRIES. 

"  Ample  justice  is  here  done  to  the  ^Edries  of  every  age  and  country;  and 
the  learning  and  research  which  are  brought  to  bear  on  and  illustrate  the 
sul^ect  in  all  its  amusing  varieties,  are  as  remarkable  as  the  spirit  and  fancy 
of  the  tales  themselves.  We  have  the  Fairy  Romance  of  the  Persians  and 
Arabians ;  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  of  Scandinavia  and  |Lhe  Northern  Islands ; 
of  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Great  Britain  ;  of  Greece,  Italy,  France,  and 
Spain;  of  the  Finns  and  Slaves;  and  of  the  Africans  and  Jews;  with  all 
which  the  author,  with  incredible  labour  and  extent  of  investigation,  has  made 
himself  familiar.  We  are  of  opinion  that  this  work  will  take  its  place  as  a 
text-book  for  fairy  lore.  The  illustrations  from  the  pencil  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Brooke  are  worthy  of  the  subject,  and  present  us  with  scenes  of  the  mast  grs- 
tesqne  and  playful  and  foncitul  kind." — New  Monthly  MeigaUne, 

**  A  book  which  can  no  more  be  summed  up,  or  represented  by  specimen, 
than  the  towers,  palaces,  and  fairy  islands  of  ideal  romance  can  be  repre- 
sented  by  the  detached  exhibition  of  the  gorgeous  pieces  of  their  briUiaut 
slondwork." — Dublin  Universitjf  Review, 

**This  is  certainly  one  of  thermost  delightful  as  well  as  curious  books  that 

we  have  for  many  a  day  had  the  pleasure  of  perusing It  must  form  part 

of  the  library  of  every  lover  of  poetical  antiquities  and  every  genend  scholar, 
^wa  had  almost  said,  of  every  reader  for  mere  amusement."— ti<l*ewiSMm. 
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